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Art.  I. — Bacon! 8  Essays^  with  Annotationa.  'By  KiCHARD 
Whately,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  London,  1856. 
8vo,  pp.  517. 

After  the  novelists,  and  after  Mr  Macaulay,  Archbishop 
Whately  is,  perhaps,  the  English  writer  of  the  nineteenth  century 
who  has  been  most  read.  Between  his  first  and  his  last  publi- 
cation forty-six  years  have  passed,  during  few  of  which,  perhaps 
during  none,  has  his  pen  been  unemployeu.  The  mere  catalogue 
of  his  works  fills  six  pages.  Several  of  them  have  reached  a 
tenth  edition — one  a  fourteenth;  many  are  text-books  in  our 
universities  and  schools,  and,  from  the  elementary  nature  of  their  * 
subjects — fix>m  their  containing  the  rudiments  of  most  of  the 
mental  sciences  and  of  the  mental  arts — they  have  exercised, 
and  continue  to  exercise,  more  influence  over  the  opinions  and 
over  the  moral  and  intellectual  habits  of  those  who  are  now 
actively  engaged  in  public  and  in  professional  life,  than  can  be 
attributed  to  the  labours  of  any  other  living  author. 

And  yet,  when  we  attempted,  in  1844,  almost  at  the  com- 
mencement of  our  career,  to  cive  a  general  view  of  his  works, 
we  had  to  remark,  that  a  wnter  so  widely  popular  had  been 
almost  ignored  by  the  periodical  critics.  ^^  He  has  been  scarcely 
mentioned,"  we  then  said,  "  by  any  of  the  prouder  and  more 
august  arbiters  of  destiny,  and  journalists  of  humbler  pretensions 
have  been  slow  to  notice  his  publications."  * 

With  one  or  two  remarkable  exceptions,  this  is  still  generally 
true.  It  mav  be  accounted  for,  partly  by  the  nature  of  the 
studies  to  which  Archbishop  Whately  has  mainly  devoted  him- 
self, and  partly  by  the  manner  in  which  he  has  executed  his 
task.  Neither  his  material  nor  his  workmanship  is  such  as 
critics  like  to  meddle  with.  Theology,  morals,  and  metaphysics, 
are  the  tritest  portions  of  human  knowledge.    During  thousands 
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of  jears,  the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  the  affections  of  the  human 
heart,  and  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  were  the  favourite 
subjects  of  philosophical  inquiry.  They  engrossed  the  attention 
of  the  acutest  and  the  most  diligent  thinkers.  Season  was  en- 
lightened hj  Revelation ;  and,  for  more  than  1800  years,  the 
Kevelation  itself  has  been  commented  on  by  the  whole  civilized 
world.  To  be  original  in  such  matters— to  discover  inferences  and 
analo^es  of  any  value,  which  shall  have  escaped  undetected  by 
so  long  and  so  careful  an  examination — is  an  attempt  from  which 
the  most  sanguine  may  well  recoil.  The  bulk  of  our  writers 
prefer  gleaning  from  fields  which  have  been  less  carefully  reaped. 
They  turn  to  political  economy,  to  legislation,  to  criticism,  to 
history,  to  biography,  to  physical  science, — ^in  short,  to  studies 
which  are  so  recent,  that  their  most  accessible  treasures  are  still 
unexhausted,  or  which,  depending  rather  on  observation  than  on 
consciousness,  rather  on  testimony  than  on  inference,  are  prac- 
tically inexhaustible.  Working  on  such  materials,  they  may 
expect  to  inform  or  to  amuse.  As  expounders  of  Archbishop 
Wnatel/s  reasonings,  all  that  they  can  hope  is  to  instruct — to 
lead  the  reader  to  Mmit  propositions  which,  though  unperceived, 
had  been  implied  in  his  previous  knowledge. 

This,  without  doubt,  can  be  done.  Tnte  as  are  his  subjects, 
the  Archbishop's  works  are  eminently  original.  They  are  f\iU 
of  new  analogies,  of  subtle  discriminations,  and  of  inferences,  of 
which  the  reader  recognises  both  the  truth  and  the  novelty,  feels 
that  they  had  never  struck  him  before,  but  that  they  follow 
necessarily  from  premises  with  which  he  is  familiar. 

But  a  critic  is  not  satisfied  by  acting  the  part  of  a  mere 
expounder.  He  wishes  not  to  follow,  or  even  to  accompany,  but 
to  precede,  his  author ;  to  clear  up  his  confusion ;  to  expose  his 
fallacies ;  and  to  show  that  even  when  he  is  right,  he  is  right  im- 
perfectly— ^that  he  has  seen  the  truth,  but  not  the  whole  truth, 
and  has  left  it  to  his  reviewer  to  draw  firom  his  premises  their 
full  conclusions. 

We  have  all  studied  Bacon's  advice — ^^  In  seconding  another, 
yet  to  add  somewhat  of  one's  own ;  as,  if  you  will  grant  his 
opinion,  let  it  be  with  some  distinction ;  if  you  will  rollow  his 
motion,  let  it  be  with  conditicm ;  if  you  allow  his  counsel,  let  it 
be  with  alleging  further  reason."^ 

The  victim  whom  we  delight  to  immolate  is  a  puzzle-headed, 
ingenious  rhetorician,  whose  absurdities  and  inconsistencies  may 
serve  as  pegs  for  our  own  theories,  and  as  foils  to  them.  But 
against  this  treatment  Archbishop  Whatel/s  works  are  proof. 
Tney  have  been  carefully  elaborated  in  a  capacious  and  patient 
intellect,  animated  by  a  love  of  truth|  and  a  hatred  of  disguise, 
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amounting  almost  to  passion.  They  contain  few  premises  thrown 
out  rashly,  none  assumed  insincerely,  and  no  inferences  which 
the  author  does  not  believe  to  be  legitimate ;  and  small  indeed 
are  the  chances  of  finding  a  flaw  in  tne  logic. 

The  ¥rork,  of  which  we  have  prefixed  the  title,  is  not  peculiarly 
fit  for  criticism.  Its  firagmentary  nature  makes  it  impossible  to 
give  any  general  view  of  it.  But,  though  it  has  already  reached 
a  third  eoition,  it  is  the  newest  of  the  Archbishop's  works ;  and 
though,  without  doubt,  already  widely  known,  it  is  probably 
less  so  than  anything  that  he  has  published  since  1844.  We 
shall  incur  less  danger  of  encumbering  our  pages  with  quotations 
with  which  the  reader  is  already  familiar,  and  of  pronouncing 
judgments  which  he  has  himself  anticipated. 

The  essays  of  Bacon  do  not  require  an  annotator  for  the  pur- 
pose of  explaining  obscurities ;  for,  as  is  the  case  with  almost  all 
dear  thinkers,  he  is  an  eminently  perspicuous  writer.  Nor  is 
thoe  much  that  is  obsolete  in  his  language.  Like  Shakspeare, 
he  seems  to  have  anticipated  many  modem  refinements.  Whole 
pages  occur  in  which  nothing  betrays  antiquity  except  a  naivety 
and  simplicity  of  diction,  seldom  found  in  the  writings  of  those 
who  have  the  fear  of  critics  before  their  eyes,  and  an  exuberance 
of  clasisical  quotation,  which  was  natural  when  the  bulk  of  our 
literature  was  Soman  or  Greek.  But,  though  Bacon's  essays  re- 
quire little  explanation,  they  are  susceptible,  as  this  volume  shows, 
of  great  development.  They  were  intended,  as  the  Archbishop 
remarks,  and  as  the  word  essay  in  its  original  acceptation  ex- 

Sresses,  to  be  tentamina,  not  finished  treatises,  but  sketches,  to  be 
Ued  up  by  the  reader — hints,  to  be  pursued — thoughts,  thrown 
out  irregularly,  to  suggest  further  inquiries  and  reflections*  It  is 
true  that  his  sketches  and  hints  are  worth  far  more  than  the  most 
elaborate  performances  of  other  men,  but  they  never  have  been 
turned  to  better  account  than  when  they  have  been  expanded 
and  illustrated  by  Archbishop  Whately. 

In  reviewing  a  work  without  unity,  or  even  continuity,  it  is 
difficult  to  find  a  principle  to  follow  in  the  selection  of  topics.  We 
will  begin  by  the  essay  on  Unity  in  Religion,  partly  on  account  of 
the  peculiar  importance  of  its  subject,  and  partly  because,  in  his 
annotations  to  that  essay,  the  Archbishop  has  noticed  some  spe* 
cnlations  for  whidi  the  author  of  this  article  is  responsible,  and 
has  subjected  them  to  strictures  so  serious,  that  he  feels  bound 
eidier  to  admit  that  they  are  well-founded,  and,  in  that  case,  to 
retract,  or  to  show  that  they  are  undeserved. 

Bacon  had  the  misfortune  to  live  in  a  bigoted  and  a  persecut- 
ing age— in  an  age  which  believed  that,  in  religious  matters,  error, 
though  merely  speculative,  though  totally  incapable  of  influencing 
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human  conduct,  though  relating  to  things  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  human  faculties,  is  not  only  sin,  but  sin  for  which  men 
"  without  doubt  shall  perish  everlastingly  ;'*  and,  still  further,  be- 
lieved it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  civil  governor,  in  the  words  of  the 
English  Liturgy,  ^'  to  execute  justice,  and  to  maintain  truth ;" 
that  is  to  say,  to  maintain  truth  by  the  execution  oHustice.  From 
bigotry,  however,  he  appears  to  have  been  free.  In  his  advertise- 
ment on  Church  Controversies,^  he  reprobates  the  "  curious  ques- 
tions and  the  strange  anatomies  of  the  natures  and  person  of 
Christ,"  which  divicfed  the  Christian  churches  in  the  first  cen- 
turies, when  ingeniosa  res  fuit  esse  Christianum ;  and  still  more 
those  ^^  about  ceremonies,  and  things  indifierent,  and  the  external 
policy  and  government  of  the  Church."  He  suggests  a  doubt — 
a  doubt  which,  in  those  days,  must  have  shocked  the  majority  of 
his  readers — whether,  "in  the  general  demolition  of  the  Church  of 
Borne,  there  were  not,  as  men's  actions  are  imperfect,  some  good 
purged  with  the  bad ;"  and  he  ends  his  "  considerations  on  the 
pacification  of  the  Church"*  by  a  passage  which  we  quote  below, 
and  which  well  deserves  to  be  ponderea  by  our  modem  ecclesias- 
tical factions.  But  he  cannot  be  as  ftiliy  exonerated  from  the 
charge  of  having  been,  to  some  degree,  intolerant.  He  disap- 
proved, indeed,  of  "  the  propagation  of  religion  by  wars,  or  by 
sanguinary  persecutions,  to  force  consciences ;"  but  he  adds,  that 
'^  there  be  two  swords  among  Christians,  the  spiritual  and  the 
temporal,  and  both  have  their  due  office  in  the  maintenance  of 
religion ;"  and  that  "  the  temporal  sword  is  to  be  drawn  with  great 
circumspection  in  cases  of  religion."  He  objected,  therefore,  not 
to  the  use,  but  merely  to  the  abuse  of  persecution.  He  did  not 
perceive  that  any  employment  whatever  of  the  temporal  sword  in 
cases  of  religion,  whether  rashly  or  with  circumspection,  is  op- 
posed not  merely  to  the  spirit,  but  to  the  express  precepts,  of 
Christianity — to  the  fonnal  renunciation  by  our  Lord  of  all  tem- 
poral dominion,  and  of  all  coercive  influence. 

His  desire  for  unity,  indeed,  in  «  points  fundamental,  and  of 
substance  in  religion,"  was  very  earnest.  "  For  the  point,"  he 
says,'  "  that  there  should  be  but  one  form  of  discipline  in  all 
churches,  and  that  imposed  by  necessity  of  a  commandment  and 
prescript  out  of  the  word  of  God,  is  a  matter  volumes  have 
been  compiled  of,  and  therefore  cannot  receive  a  brief  redargu- 
tion.  I,  for  my  part,  do  confess  that,  in  revolving  the  Scriptures, 
I  could  never  find  any  such  thing ;  but  that  God  had  left  the 
like  liberty  to  the  Church  government  as  He  had  done  to  the 
civil  government — ^to  be  varied  according  to  time,  and  place,  and 
accidents ;  which,  nevertheless.  His  high  and  Divine  providence 
doth  order  and  dispose.   For  all  civil  governments  are  restrained 

■  Works,  vol.  11.  p.  501.      '  lUd,  p.  529.      ■  Essay  on  Uuity  Id  Beligion,  p.  19. 
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from  God  nnto  the  general  gronnds  of  justice  and  manners  ;  but 
the  policies  and  forms  of  them  are  leh  free ;  so  that  monarchies 
and  Kingdoms,  senates  and  seignories,  popular  states  and  com- 
munalties,  are  lawful,  and,  where  they  are  planted,  ought  to  be 
maintained  inviolate. 

^^  So  likewise  in  Church  matters,  the  substance  of  doctrine  is 
immutable,  and  so  are  the  general  rules  of  government ;  but  for 
rites  and  ceremonies,  and  for  the  particular  hierarchies,  policies, 
and  disciplines  of  churches,  the^  be  left  at  large.  Ana  there- 
fore it  is  good  we  return  unto  the  ancient  bounds  of  unity  in  the 
Church  of  God,  which  was,  ^  One  faith,  one  baptism,'  and  not, 
^  One  hierarchy,  one  discipline;'  and  that  we  observe  the  league 
of  Christians,  as  it  is  penned  by  our  Saviour,  which  is,  in  sub- 
stance of  doctrine,  this — ^  Ife  mat  is  not  with  ttSy  is  against  us ;' 
but,  in  things  indifferent,  and  but  of  circumstance,  this — ^  He 
that  is  not  against  usy  is  with  us  ;^^  as  it  is  excellently  alluded  to 
by  that  father  that  noted,  that  Christ's  garment  was  without 
seam,  and  yet  was  of  divers  colours ;  and  thereupon  setteth  down 
for  a  rule,  ^In  veste  varietas  sit,  scissura  non  sit.' 

'^  Heresies  and  schisms  are  of  all  others  the  greatest  scandals, 
yea,  more  than  corruption  of  manners ;  for  as,  in  the  natural 
body,  a  wound  or  solution  of  continuity  is  worse  than  a  corrupt 
humour,  so  in  the  spiritual ;  so  that  nothing  doth  so  much  keep 
men  out  of  the  Church,  and  drive  men  out  of  the  Church,  as 
breach  of  unity ;  and,  therefore,  whensoever  it  cometh  to  that 
pass,  that  one  saith,  ^  Ecce  in  deserto,'  another  saith,  ^  Ecce  in 
penetralibus;' — ^that  is,  when  some  men  seek  Christ  in  the  con- 
venticles of  heretics,  and  others  in  an  outward  face  of  a  church, 
that  voice  had  need  continually  to  sound  in  men's  ears,  ^  Nolite 
exile.'  The  Doctor  of  the  Gentiles  (the  propriety  of  whose 
vocation  drew  him  to  have  a  special  care  of  those  witnout)  saith, 
^  If  a  heathen  come  in,  and  hear  you  speak  with  several  tonnes, 
will  he  not  say  that  you  are  mad  I'  and,  certainly,  it  is  little 
better.  When  atheists  and  profane  persons  do  hear  of  so  many 
discordant  and  contrary  opinions  in  religion,  it  doth  avert  them 
from  the  Church,  and  maketh  them  ^  to  sit  down  in  the  chair  of 
the  scomers.'  It  is  but  a  light  thins  to  be  vouched  in  so  serious  a 
matter;  but  yet  it  expresseth  well  the  deformity.  There  is  a  mas- 
ter of  scoffing  that,  in  his  catalogue  of  books  of  a  feigned  library, 
sets  down  this  title  of  a  book,  ^  7%«  Morris  Dance  of  Heretics  ;' 
for,  indeed,  every  sect  of  them  hath  a  diverse  posture,  or  cringe, 
by  themselves,  which  cannot  but  move  derision  in  worldlings 
and  depraved  politics,  who  are  apt  to  contemn  holy  things." 

To  unB  passage  the  Archbishop  has  appended  the  following 
note:^ — 

1  P.  31. 
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^^  There  occurs,  in  a  late  number  of  a  leading  periodical^  a 
remark,  which  one  may  find  also  in  the  mouths  of  many,  and  in 
tlie  minds  of  very  many  more,  that  the  great  diversity  of  religious 
opinions  prevailing  in  the  world,  and  the  absence  of  all  super* 
human  provision  against  them,  is  a  proof  that  it  is  the  wUi  of 
the  Almighty  that  such  should  be  the  case — ^that  men  were  de- 
signed  to  hold  all  diversities  of  religious  belief.  Now,  the  infer- 
ence which  will  naturally  be  drawn,  on  fiirther  reflection,  fixim 
this  is,  that  it  is  no  matter  wh^er  we  hold  truth  or  fidsehood ; 
and  next,  that  there  is  no  truth  at  all  in  any  religion. 

^'  But  this  is  not  all.  The  same  reasoning  would  go  to  prove 
that,  since  there  is  no  infallible  and  universiQly  accessible  guide 
in  morals^  and  men  greatly  differ  in  their  judgments  of  what  is 
morally  right  and  wrong,  hence  we  are  to  mfer  that  God  did  not 
design  men  to  agree  on  this  point  neither,  and  that  it  matters 
not  whether  we  act  on  right  or  wrong  principles ;  and,  in  short, 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  right  and  wrong,  but  only  what 
each  man  thinks.  The  two  opposite  errors  (as  we  think  them), 
from  the  same  source^  are — ^  If  God  wills  all  men  to  believe,  and 
to  act  rightly,  He  must  have  given  us  an  infallible  and  accessible 
guide  for  belief  and  practice.  (1.)  But  He  does  so  will ;  there- 
fore, there  is  such  aguide ;  and  (2.)  He  has  not  given  us  any  such 
guide ;  therefore  He  does  not  will  all  men  to  believe  and  act 
rightly.' 

^^  ]Vow,  this  is  to  confound  the  two  senses  of  ^  will,'  as  di^ 
tinguished  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  17th  article  of 
the  Church  of  England.  In  a  certain  sense,  the  most  absurd 
errors,  and  the  most  heinous  crimes,  maybe  said  to  be  according 
to  the  Divine  will,  since  God  does  not  interpose  His  omnipotence 
to  prevent  them.  But,  ^  in  our  doings,'  says  that  article,  ^  that 
will  of  God  is  to  be  followed  which  we  have  expressly  declared 
in  Holy  Writ.'" 

The  passage  thus  referred  to  is  to  be  found  in  an  article  in  the 
Edinburgh  KemevOy  on  Sir  George  Lewis's  Essay  "  on  the  Influ- 
ence of  Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion,"  contained  in  the 
number  for  April  1850 : — 

^^  If,"  says  the  author  of  that  article,  ^^  religious  faith  be  favour- 
able, and  religious  error  unfavourable,  to  the  wel&re  of  a  people ; 
if  it  be  in  the  power  of  the  State,  by  means  of  persecution,  to 
difinse  the  former,  and  to  extirpate,  or  at  least  to  discourage,  the 
latter ;  and  if  it  be  the  duty  of  the  State  to  do  all  that  it  can  do 
to  promote  the  wel&re  of  its  subjects,  on  what  ground  ought  it 
to  abstain  from  persecution?" 

The  able  author  of  the  ^^  Letters  on  the  Church,"  admits 
^^  that  he  can  find  no  arguments  against  persecution  which  ought 
to  convince  a  Mohammedan  or  a  Pagan  ruler."     We  believe 
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^^  that  the  duty  of  abstaining  firom  the  forcible  propagation  of  re* 
-ligiooB  truth  maj  be  maintained  by  an  argument  of  universal 
Application— one  to  which  a  Mohammedan  or  a  Pagan  must 
jield,  as  well  as  a  Roman  Catholic  or  a  Protestant.  It  consists 
in  the  impossibility,  in  almost  all  cases,  of  demonstrating  that 
what  is  persecuted  is  really  error.  We  have  already  remarked, 
that  most  of  the  disputes  which  separate  Christian  sects  relate^ 
not  to  practical  morality,  but  either  to  questions  respecting 
Church  discipline  and  government,  which  may  receive  different 
answers  among  different  nations,  and  at  different  times ;  or  to 
cmeations  as  to  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  Deity,  and  as  to 
His  dealings  with  mankind,  which  depend  on  the  interpretation 

EVen  to  certain  portions  of  Scripture,  as  to  which  men  have 
«n  differing  for  eighteen  centunes,  with  a  tendency  rather  to 
further  divergence  than  to  agreement." 

^  The  Trinitarians  think  uiat  the  eternal  co-existence  of  God 
the  Father  and  God  the  Son  is  the  Scriptural  doctrine :  the 
Arians  think  that  the  Begetter  must  have  existed  before  the 
Begotten.  The  Latin  Church  believes  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
proceeds  firom  the  Father  and  the  Son  :  th^  Greek  Church 
Delieves  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  only  from  the  Father. 
Each  of  these  opinions  has  been  supported  by  hundreds  of 
learned,  conscientious,  and  diligent  inquirers  ;  each  has  been 
adopted  by  millions  of  enthusiastic  Totaries ;  each  has  been  pro- 
pagated by  violence,  and  resisted  by  endurance ;  each  has  nad 
Its  doctors,  its  persecutors,  and  its  martyrs." 

^^  It  is  possible  that  many  of  the  opinions  for  which  we  persecute 
one  anotner,  relate  to  matters  which  our  faculties  are  unable  to 
comprehend.  It  is  possible  that,  if  our  controversies  could  be 
submitted  to  the  decision  of  beings  of  higher  knowledge  and  in-» 
teOigence  than  those  of  man,  they  would  tell  us  that,  for  the 
most  part,  we  are  disputing  about  words  which  signify  no  reali-^* 
ties,  and  debating  propositions  which,  being  unmeanmg,  possess 
neither  truth  nor  falsenood.  One  thing  at  leaet  aeema  clear^-^aty 
if  the  Being  who  inspired  the  teats  on  which  different  sects  found 
their  argumentSy  had  intended  us  to  agree  in  one  interpretation  of 
thenij  He  would  not  have  left  them  susceptible  of  manyr 

^  The  fact,  then,  on  which  the  expediency  of  persecution 
depends — ^the  falsehood  of  the  persecuted  doctrine — being,  in 
general,  incapable  of  demonstration,  it  follows,  as  a  general  rule, 
Siat  persecution  is  not  expedient.  We  say,  in  general ;  for  there 
are  some  religious  opinions  so  obviously  misdiievous,  that  the 
ma^trate  may  be  bound  to  put  them  down«  Such  are  the 
doctrines  once  attributed  to  the  Church  of  Bome — that  faith  is 
not  to  be  kept  with  heretics ;  that  the  Pope  may  release  subjects 
fix>m  their  allegiance ;  and  that  indulgence  may  be  pmxhased 
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for  the  darkest  crimes.  And,  with  respect  even  to  such  doctrines 
as  these,  all  that  the  State  ought  to  prevent  is  their  active  dis- 
semination. The  mere  holding  them  oeing  involuntary,  is  not  a 
fit  subject  for  legislation." 

There  is  obviously  no  subject  which  man  ought  to  approach 
with  such  reverence,  such  caution,  indeed  such  timidity,  as  the 
attributes  of  the  Deity.  We  cannot  venture  to  set  any  bounds 
to  them.  We  cannot  venture  to  treat  His  power.  His  know- 
ledge, or  His  benevolence,  as  limited.  But  nothing  that  is  un- 
limited is  conceivable  by  the  human  mind.  A  Being,  therefore, 
of  infinite  attributes  is  to  us  incomprehensible.  When  we  attempt 
to  reason  about  Him,  it  is  only  on  hypothesis,  and  by  analogy. 
Our  hypothesis — an  hypothesis  which  looks  rash  and  absurd,  and 
probably  is  absurd,  but  is  after  all  our  only  hypothesis — is,  that 
His  motives  and  His  conduct  resemble  the  motives  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  only  being  with  whom  we  can  compare  Him — a  wise 
and  benevolent  man. 

Now,  if  a  man,  with  power  to  express  his  meaning  clearly, 
and  with  knowledge  enabling  him  to  foresee  how  his  words  will 
be  interpreted,  uses  language  susceptible  of  difierent  interpreta- 
tions, we  cannot  but  infer  that  he  intends  it  to  be  difierently 
interpreted. 

The  Archbishop  answers,  that  ^^  if  men  were  designed  to  hold 
all  diversities  of  religious  belief,  the  natural  inference  is,  that  it 
is  no  matter  whether  we  hold  truth  or  falsehood,  or  rather,  that 
there  is  no  truth  at  all  in  any  religion." 

This  must  be  admitted. 

But  the  Archbishop,  perhaps  fi*om  inadvertence  on  his  part, 
perhaps  fix)m  a  want  of  perspicuity  on  the  part  of  the  author  of 
the  article,  has  not  apprehended  his  meaning.  He  does  not 
affirm,  nor  does  he  believe,  that  men  were  designed  to  hold  all 
diversities  of  religious  belief,  or  that  it  is  in  consequence  of  the 
will  of  God  that  men  are  Buddhists,  Hmdoos,  or  Mohammedans* 
Why  they  are  so— i^Ay  ialse  religions  are  permitted  to  spring  up 
and  to  endure,  is  a  portion  of  the  insoluble  problem  of  the  origin 
of  evil — ^a  problem  which  meets  and  arrests  every  speculator, 
Christian,  Pagan,  Deist,  or  Atheist,  at  every  turn. 

The  Questions  as  to  which  he  ventures  to  think  that  men  are 
designea  to  difier,  are  narrowly  limited  in  kind  and  in  number; 
and,  so  far  fix)m  including  all  diversities  of  religious  belief,  apply 
only  to  the  Christian  creed,  and  to  a  very  small  portion  of  that 
creed.  They  are  ^^  questions  as  to  the  nature  and  attributes  of 
the  Deity,  and  as  to  His  dealings  with  mankind,  depending  on 
the  interpretation  of  certain  portions  of  Scripture." 

The  examples  given  in  the  article,  are  tne  disputes  as  to  the 
pre-existence  of  the  Father,  and  the  procession  of  the  Ploly 
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Spirit; — dilutes  which  relate,  perhaps,  to  matters  above  onr 
comprehension,  and  may  resemole  those  of  blind  men  as  to 
colours,  or  of  deaf  men  as  to  sounds. 

The  Archbishop  adds — ^^  This  is  not  all ;  the  same  reasoning 
would  go  to  prove  that,  since  there  is  no  infallible  and  universally 
accessible  gtade  in  morals,  and  men  greatlj  differ  in  their  judg- 
ments of  what  is  morally  right  and  wrong,  hence  we  are  to  infer 
that  God  did  not  design  men  to  agree  on  this  point  neither." 

Now,  the  author's  reason  for  heading  that  men  were  intended 
to  differ  as  to  some  of  what  may  be  called  the  metaphysical 
qaestions  in  theology,  is  not  the  absence  of  an  infalliole  and 
Tuiiyersally  accessible  guide,  but  the  supposed  presence  of  an 
ambiguous  revelation.  K  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  were  as 
sosceptible  of  different  interpretations  as  are  the  texts  which 
GreeKS  and  Latins  cite  against  one  another,  it  might  be  ima- 

S'ned  that  our  Saviour  intended  it  to  be  differently  interpreted, 
ut  the  moral  precepts  of  the  Gospel  are  as  perspicuous  as  some 
of  what  may  he  called  its  metaphysical  statements  are  obscure. 
There  is  scarcely  a  Christian  sect  which  has  separated  from  the 
general  Church  solely  on  any  moral  question.  The  schisms 
which  have  been  founded  on  points  of  doctrine,  or  of  discipline, 
or  of  ceremonies,  may  be  counted  by  hundreds. 

We  may  add,  that  we  see  some  reasons,  we  will  not  say  for 
affirming,  but  for  suspecting,  that  such  schisms  are  not  without 
tbeir  utmly. 

Men  do  not  seem  to  be  improved  by  being  thrown  together 
In  great  homogeneous  masses.  The  Chinese  Empire — the  largest 
aggregation  of  human  beings  with  one  government,  one  language, 
and  substantially  one  religion,  that  was  ever  collected~~contains, 
perhaps,  the  most  corrupt  and  the  least  improvable  people  that 
can  be  called  civilized.  Differences  of  language,  of  climate,  and 
of  habits,  seem  to  be  among  the  means  employed  by  Providence 
in  order  to  break  men  into  smaller  communities,  in  which  indi- 
vidual  merit  may  hope  to  make  its  way,  and  which  improve  one 
another  by  emulation  and  collision. 

Some  of  the  speculative  differences  which  divide  Christians 
may  be  intended  to  produce  the  same  effect.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  we  owe  much  of  the  earnest  religious  belief  and  feeling 
which  distinguish  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  to  the  prevalence  ot 
dissent.  The  great  improver  of  the  English  clergy  was  Wesley. 
In  Italy  there  is  no  dissent ;  but  how  much  is  there  of  religion  ? 

Bacon's  Essay  on  Envy  is  the  work  of  a  man  who  had  suffered 
much  from  the  envious.  He  passed  the  earlier  and  the  most 
active  portion  of  his  life  in  a  small,  ambitious,  intriguing  society, 
in  which  all  were  acquaintances  and  rivals;  and  the  sovereign-— 
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the  last  and  the  best  despot  that  England  has  ever  endured — 
could  scatter  prizes,  such  as,  in  our  sober  aristocratical  commu- 
nity, only  Parliament  can  give,  and  only  once  perhaps  in  a 
century.  All  the  ambitious,  all  the  covetous,  and  all  tne  vain, 
crowded  to  the  court,  to  contend,  by  flatteiy,  by  subservience, 
and,  we  must  add,  by  real  service,  for  the  favour  which  gave 
power,  wealth,  and  station.  Such  a  court  was  a  hot-bed  of 
envy ;  and  Bacon's  masterly  enumeration  of  those  apt  to  envy, 
and  of  those  apt  to  be  envied,  is  evidently  the  result  of  per^ 
sonal  observation  and  experience.  It  is  remarkable  that  he 
appears  to  have  been  infected  by  the  Oriental  superstition  of  the 
evil  eye. 

"There  be  none  of  the  afiections,''  he  says,  "which  have 
been  noted  to  fascinate  or  bewitch,  but  love  and  envy:  they  both 
have  vehement  wishes,  they  frame  themselves  readily  into  ima- 
ginations and  suggestions,  and  they  come  easily  into  the  eye, 
especially  upon  the  presence  of  the  objects,  which  are  the  points 
that  conduce  to  fascination,  if  any  such  thing  there  be.  We  see, 
likewise,  the  Scripture  calleth  envy  an  evil  eye,  and  the  astrolo- 
gers call  the  evil  mfluences  of  the  stars  evil  aspects ;  so  that  still 
there  seemeth  to  be  acknowledged,  in  the  act  of  envy,  an  ejacu- 
lation or  irradiation  of  the  eye;  nay,  some  have  been  so  curious 
as  to  note  that  the  times  when  the  stroke  or  percussion  of  an 
envious  eye  doth  most  hurt,  are  when  the  party  envied  is  beheld 
in  glory  or  triumph,  for  that  sets  an  edge  upon  envy ;  and  be- 
sides, at  such  times  the  spirits  of  the  person  envied  do  come  forth 
most  into  the  outward  parts,  and  so  meet  the  blow."^ 

We  once,  in  Cairo,  conversed  on  this  superstition  with  an 
inteUigent  Cairene,  who  described  it  as  the  great  curse  of  his 
country. 

"  Does  the  mischievous  influence  of  the  evil  eye,"  we  asked, 
"depend  on  the  will  of  the  person  whose  glance  does  the 
miscnief?" 

"  Not  altogether,"  he  answered.  "  An  intention  to  harm  may 
render  more  virulent  the  poison  of  the  glance ;  but  envy,  or  the 
desire  to  appropriate  a  thmg,  or  even  excessive  admiration,  may 
render  it  hurtful  without  the  consciousness,  or  even  against  the 
will,  of  the  offender.  It  injures  most  the  thing  that  it  first  hits. 
Hence  the  bits  of  red  cloth  that  are  stuck  about  the  dresses  of 
women,  and  about  the  trappings  of  camels  and  horses,  and  the 
large  spots  of  lamp  black  which  you  may  see  on  the  foreheads  of 
children.  They  are  a  sort  of  conductors.  It  is  hoped  that  they 
will  attract  the  glance,  and  exhaust  its  venom." 

"  A  fine  house,  fine  fiimitnie,  a  fine  camel,  and  a  fine  horse, 
are  all  enjoyed  with  fear  and  trembling,  lest  they  should  excite 
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envj  and  bring  misfortune.  A  butcher  would  be  afraid  to 
expose  fine  meat,  lest  the  evil  eye  of  passers-by,  who  might 
covet  it,  should  taint  it,  and  make  it  spou,  or  become  unwhole- 
acme."  •  ^ 

^  Children  are  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  the  objects  of  desire 
and  admiration.  When  they  are  suffered  to  go  abroad,  they  are 
intentionally  dirty  and  ill-dressed ;  but  generally  they  are  kept 
at  home,  without  air  or  exercise,  but  safe  from  admiration.  This 
occasions  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  in&nt  mortality 
in  Europe  and  in  Egypt.  In  Europe  it  is  the  children  of  the 
rich  who  live ;  in  Egypt,  it  is  the  children  of  the  poor.  The 
children  of  the  poor  cannot  be  confined.  They  hve  in  the 
fields.  As  soon  as  you  quit  the  city,  you  see  m  every  clover 
field  a  group,  of  which  tne  centre  is  a  tethered  bufl^o,  and 
round  it  are  the  children  of  its  owner,  with  their  provision  of 
bread  and  water,  sent  thither  at  sunrise  and  to  remam  there  till 
sunset,  basking  in  the  sun,  and  breathing  the  air  finom  the 
desert.  The  Fellah  children  enter  their  hovels  only  to  sleep, 
and  that  only  in  the  winter.  In  summer,  their  days  and  nights  are 
passed  in  the  open  air ;  and,  notwithstanding  their  dirt  and  their 
oad  food,  they  grow  up  healthy  and  vigorous.  The  children  of 
the  rich,  connned  by  the  fear  of  the  evil  eye  to  the  ^  hareem,' 
are  puny  creatures,  of  whom  not  a  fourth  part  reaches  adoles* 
cence.  Achmed  Pasha  Tahir,  one  of  the  governors  of  Cairo 
nnder  Mehemet  All,  had  280  children ;  only  six  survived 
him.  Mehemet  Ali  himself  had  87 ;  only  ten  were  living  at 
]|is  death." 

^^  I  believe,''  he  added,  ^'  that  at  the  bottom  of  this  supersti- 
tion is  an  enormous  prevalence  of  envy  among  the  lower 
Egyptians.  You  see  it  in  all  their  fictions.  Half  of  the  stories 
toM  m  the  coffee-shops  by  the  professional  story-tellers,  of  which 
the  Arabian  Nights  are  a  specimen,  turn  on  malevolence. 
Malevolence,  not  attributed,  as  it  would  be  in  European  fic- 
tion, to  some  insult  or  injury  inflicted  by  the  person  who  is  its 
object,  but  to  mere  envy :  envy  of  wealth,  or  ot  the  other  means 
of  enjoyment,  honouraUy  acquired  and  liberally  used." 

In  distinguishing  the  persons  more  or  less  subject  to  envy. 
Bacon  states,  that  ^'  persons  of  eminent  virtue,  when  they  are 
advi^oed,  are  less  envied,  for  that  their  fortune  seemeth  but  due 
to  ttem;  and  no  man  envieth  the  payment  of  a  debt,  but  rewards 
g^l^liberality  rather." 

ffthe  Archbishop  has  qualified  this  remark  by  the  following 
Tery  acute  note : — ^^  Bacon  might  have  remarked,  that,  in  one 
respect,  a  rise  by  merit  exposes  a  man  to  more  envy  than  that 
by  personal  fiivour,  through  fionily  connection,  private  friend- 
ship, etc.    For,  in  this  latter  case,  the  gystem  itseu  of  preferring 
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private  considerations  to  public,  is  cbiefly  blamed,  but  the  indi" 
vidual  thus  advanced  is  regarded  much  in  the  same  way  as  one 
who  is  bam  to  an  estate  or  title.  But  when  any  one  is  advanced 
on  the  score  of  desert  and  quaIifij^ations,*the  system  is  approved, 
but  the  individual  is  more  envied,  because  his  advancement  is 
felt  as  an  afiront  to  all  who  think  themselves  or  their  own  firiends 
more  worthy/* 

^^  It  is  quite  right  to  advance  men  of  great  merit ;  but,  by  this 
rule,  it  is  I,  or  my  friend  so-and-so,  that  ought  to  have  been  pre- 
ferred. When,  on  the  other  hand,  a  bishop  or  a  minister  ap- 
points his  own  son  or  private  friend  to  some  office,  every  one 
else  is  lefl  free  to  think,  *  if  it  had  gone  by  merit,  /  should  have 
been  the  man.'  "^ 

The  Essay  on  Goodness  is,  according  to  our  use  of  the  word 
goodness,  improperly  entitled ;  for  by  ^^  Goodness"  Bacon  means 
Beneficence. 

^^  It  admits,"  he  says,  ^^  no  excess  but  error.  The  desire  of 
power  in  excess  caused  angels  to  fall ;  the  desire  of  knowledge  in 
excess  caused  man  to  fall.  But  in  charity  there  is  no  excess : 
neither  angel  nor  man  can  come  in  danger  by  it.  The  inclina^ 
tion  to  goodness  is  imprinted  deeply  in  ue  nature  of  man,  inso- 
much that,  if  it  issue  not  towaros  men,  it  will  take  unto  other 
living  creatures ;  as  is  seen  in  the  Turks,  a  cruel  people,  who 
nevertheless  are  kind  to  beasts,  and  give  alms  to  dogs  and  birds. 
Errors,  indeed,  in  this  virtue  may  be  committed ;  therefore  it  is 
good  to  take  knowledge  of  the  errors  of  a  habit  so  excellent. 
Seek  the  good  of  other  men,  but  be  not  in  bondage  to  their  faces 
or  fancies ;  for  that  is  but  facility  or  softness,  wnich  taketh  an 
honest  mind  prisoner.  Neither  give  thou  ^sop's  cock  a  gem, 
who  would  be  better  pleased  and  happier  if  he  had  a  barleycorn. 
The  example  of  Goa  teacheth  the  lesson  truly :  '  He  sendeth 
His  rain,  and  maketh  His  sun  to  shine  upon  the  just  and  the 
unjust ;'  but  He  doth  not  rain  wealth  nor  sliine  honour  and  vir- 
tues upon  men  equally :  common  benefits  are  to  be  communicated 
with  all,  but  peculiar  benefits  with  choice.  And  beware  how,  in 
making  the  portraiture,  thou  breakest  the  pattern ;  for  Divinity 
maketh  the  love  of  ourselves  the  pattern — the  love  of  our  neigh- 
bours but  the  portraiture :  ^  Sell  all  thou  hast,  and  give  it  to  the 
poor,  and  follow  Me ;'  but  sell  not  all  thou  hast,  except  thou 
come  and  follow  Me; — ^that  is,  except  thou  have  a  voc^tei 
wherein  thou  mayest  do  as  much  good  with  little  means  as  WAq  ^ 
great;  for  otherwise,  in  feeding  the  streams,  thou  driest  the 
fountain." 

In  iUustration  of  Bacon's  remark,  that  the  Turks,  though  a 
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cruel  people,  are  kind  to  beasts,  we  will  repeat  a  little  mate  of 
the  conversation  of  our  Cairene  firiend. 

^  The  remark,"  he  said  to  us,  ^^  that  Orientals  are  not  to  be 
according  to  EuHropean  notions,  is  so  obvious  that  it  has 
>me  trite ;  but  on  no  point  is  the  difference  between  the  two 
minds  more  striking  than  in  the  respect  for  life." 

"The  European  cares  nothing  for  brute  life.  He  destroys 
the  lower  animals  without  scruple,  whenever  it  suits  his  conve- 
nience, his  pleasure,  or  his  caprice.  He  shoots  his  favourite 
horse  and  his  favourite  dog  as  soon  as  they  become  too  old  for 
service.  The  Mussulman  preserves  the  lives  of  the  lower  animals 
solicitouslv*  Though  he  considers  the  dog  impure,  and  never 
makes  a  friend  of  him,  he  thinks  it  sinful  to  kill  nim,  and  allows 
the  neighbourhood  and  even  the  streets  of  his  towns  to  be  in- 
fested bv  packs  of  masterless  brutes,  which  you  would  get  rid  of 
in  London  in  one  day.  The  beggar  does  not  venture  to  destroy 
his  vermin :  he  puts  them  tendmy  on  the  ground,  to  be  swept 
up  into  the  clothes  of  the  next  passer-bv.  There  are  hospitals 
in  Cairo  for  superannuated  cats,  where  they  are  fed  at  the  public 
expense." 

"  But  to  human  life  he  is  utterly  indifferent.  He  extinguishes 
it  with  much  less  scruple  than  that  with  which  you  shoot  a  horse 
past  his  work.  Abbas,  the  late  Viceroy,  when  a  boy,  had  his 
pastry-cook  bastinadoed  to  death.  Mehemet  Ali  mildly  reproved 
nim  for  it,  as  you  would  correct  a  child  for  killing  a  butterfly. 
He  explained  to  his  little  grandson  that  such  things  ought  not 
to  be  done  without  a  motive." 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  evils  which  Bacon  points  out  as 
likely  to  foUow  ill-directed  benevolence,  are  evils  affecting  the 
giver.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  seen  that  it  inflicts  evils,  far 
greater  in  amount,  and  far  more  mischievous  in  kind,  upon  the 
receiver.  In  the  long  contest  between  the  labourer,  desirous  of 
choosing  for  himself  his  residence,  his  master,  and  his  occupa- 
tion, and  the  employer,  anxious  to  confine  him  in  the  political 
prison  of  a  parish,  and  to  force  him  to  work  there  for  such  wages 
as  the  justices  should  think  fit,  success  was  then  on  the  side  of 
the  laI)ourer.  The  imprisonments,  whippings,  slavery,  chains, 
mutilation,  and  death,  denounced  against  sturdy  vagabonds — that 
is,  against  those  who,  having  no  property  but  their  labour,  pre- 
sumed to  act  as  if  they  thought  mat  they  had  a  right  to  dispose 
of  it — ^had  failed.  '^  Partly,"  says  the  preamble  to  the  1st  £d. 
vi.  c.  3,  ^^  by  foolish  pity  and  mercy  of  them  which  should  have 
seen  the  said  goodly  laws  executed,  and  partly  firom  the  perverse 
nature  and  long-accustomed  idleness  of  the  persons  given  to 
loitering,  the  said  goodly  statutes  have  had  small  effect."  It  was 
not  until  the  times  of  George  IH.,  when  the  prime  minister  pro- 
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posed  to  make  parochial  relief  a  matter  of  right  and  an  honour, 
and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  complained  that  he  had 
searched  the  statute-book  in  yarn  for  a  law  to  compel  the  fanners 
to  do  their  duty,  and  to  raise  wages  with  the  price  of  provisions, 
that  the  friends  of  the  labourer  succeeded  in  reducing  him  to  a 
slavery  and  a  degradation  which  his  enemies  had  been  unable  to 
inflict. 

Archbishop  Whately,  writing  after  the  experience  of  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half,  sees  much  more  clearly  tnan  Bacon  the  real 
mischiefs  of  misdirected  beneficence. 

^*  Bacon/'  he  says,  ^  ^^  is  speaking  of  what  is  now  called  bene- 
volence and  beneficence;  and  his  remark  is  very  just,  that  it  ad* 
mits  of  no  excess  in  quantity,  though  it  may  be  misdirected  and 
erroneous.  For  if  your  liberality  be  such  as  to  reduce  your 
family  to  poverty,  or — ^like  the  killing  of  the  hen  that  laid  the 
golden  eggs — such  as  to  put  it  out  ofyour  power  hereafter  to  be 
uberal  at  all,  or  if  it  be  bestowed  upon  the  undeserving,  this  is 
rather  to  be  accounted  an  unwise  and  misdirected  benevolence 
than  an  excess  of  it  in  quantity.  And  we  have  here  a  remark* 
able  instance  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  whole  character  and 
conduct,  even  our  most  amiable  propensities,  under  the  control 
of  ri^ht  principle,  guided  by  reason,  and  of  taking  pains  to  under- 
stand  the  subject  relating  to  each  duty  which  yon  are  called  on  to 
perform.  For  there  is,  perhaps^  no  one  quality  that  can  produce 
a  greater  amount  of  mischief  than  may  be  done  by  thoughtless 

good  nature.  For  instance,  if  any  one,  out  of  tenderness  of 
eart,  and  reluctance  to  punish  or  to  discard  the  criminal  and 
worthless,  lets  loose  on  society,  or  advances  to  important  offices, 
mischievous  characters,  he  will  have  conferred  a  doubtful  benefit 
on  a  few,  and  done  incalculable  hurt  to  thousands.  So  also--to 
take  one  of  the  commonest  and  most  obvious  cases,  that  of 
charity  to  the  poor, — a  man  of  great  wealth,  by  freely  relieving 
kll  idle  vagabonds,  might  go  far  towards  ruining  the  industry, 
and  the  morality,  and  the  prosperity,  of  a  whole  nation.  For 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  careless,  indiscriminate  alms*giving, 
does  far  more  harm  than  good,  since  it  encourages  idleness  and 
improvidence,  and  also  imposture.  If  you  give  freely  to  ragged 
and  filthy  street-beggars,  you  are,  in  fact,  hiring  people  to  dress 
themselves  in  filthy  rags,  and  go  about  begging  with  fictitious 
tales  of  distress.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  careAiUy  inquii^  for 
and  relieve  honest  and  industrious  persons,  who  have  fiaillen  into 
distress  through  unavoidable  misfortunes,  you  are  not  only  doing 
good  to  those  objects,  but  also  holding  out  an  encouragement 
generally  to  honest  industry." 

^^  You  may,  however,  meet  with  persons  who  say,  ^  As  long  as 
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it  is  my  intention  to  relieve  real  distress,  my  charity  is  eqnally 
virtaous,  though  the  tale  told  me  may  be  a  false  one.  The  im- 
postor alone  is  to  be  blamed  who  told  it  me:  I  acted  on  what  he 
said;  and  if  that  is  untrae,  the  fault  is  his,  and  not  mine.'  Now, 
this  is  a  &ir  plea,  if  any  one  is  deceived  after  making  careiul 
inquiry;  but  if  he  has  not  taken  the  trouble  to  do  this,  regarding 
it  as  no  concern  of  his,  you  might  ask  him  how  he  would  act 
and  judge  in  a  case  where  he  is  thoroughly  in  earnest, — ^that  is, 
where  his  own  interest  is  concerned.  Suppose  he  employed  a 
steward  or  other  agent  to  buy  for  him  a  horse,  and  this  agent 
paid  an  exorbitant  price  for  what  was  really  worth  little  or  no- 
thing giving  j^^^  ^be  same  kind  of  excuse  for  allowing  his  em- 
ployer to  be  thus  cheated,  saying,  ^  I  made  no  careful  mquiries, 
but  took  the  seUet^e  word;  ana  his  being  a  liar  and  a  cheat,  is  his 
fault,  and  not  mine;'  the  employer  would  doubtless  reply,  ^  The 
seller,  indeed,  is  to  be  condemned  for  cheating;  but  so  are  yon 
for  your  carelessness  of  my  interests.  His  being  greatly  in  fault 
does  not  clear  you;  and  your  merely  intending  to  do  what  was 
right,  is  no  excuse  for  your  not  taking  pains  to  gain  right  infor- 
mation.' 

^^  Now,  on  such  a  principle  we  ought  to  act  in  our  charities: 
regarding  ourselves  as  stewards  of  afl  that  Providence  has  be- 
stowed, and  as  bound  to  expend  it  in  the  best  way  possible,  and 
not  shelter  our  own  faulty  negligence  under  the  misconduct  of 
another. 

'^  It  is  now  generally  acknowledged  that  relief  afibrded  to 
want,  as  mere  want,  tends  to  increase  that  want;  while  the  relief 
afforded  to  the  sick,  the  infirm,  and  the  disabled,  has  plainly  no 
tendency  to  multiply  its  own  objects.  Now,  it  is  remarkable, 
that  the  Lord  Jesus  employed  Has  miraculous  power  in  healing 
the  sick  eontinuallv^  but  in  feeding  the  hungrv  only  twice;  while 
the  power  of  multiplying  food,  which  He  then  manifested,  as 
weU  as  His  directing  the  msciples  to  take  care  and  gather  up  the 
fragments  that  remained,  that  nothing  might  be  lost,  served  to 
mark,  that  the  abstaining  firom  any  like  procedure  on  other  occar 
aons  was  deliberate  design.  In  this,  besides  other  objects,  our 
Lord  had  probably  in  view  to  afford  us  some  instruction,  from 
His  example,  as  to  the  mode  of  our  charity.  Certain  it  is,  that 
the  reasons  for  this  distincti(Mi  are  now,  and  ever  must  be,  the 
same  as  at  that  time*  Now,  to  those  encaged  in  that  important 
and  inexhaustible  subject  of  inquiry,  the  internal  evidence  of 
Christianity,  it  will  oe  interesting  to  observe  here  one  of  the 
instances  in  which  the  superhuman  wisdom  of  Jesus  forestalled 
the  discovering  of  an  important  principle,  often  overlooked,  not 
only  by  the  generality  of  men,  out  by  the  most  experienced 
statesmen  and  the  ablest  philosophers,  even  in  these  later  ages 
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of  extended  human   knowledge   and  development  of   ment4il 
power." 

Bacon  published,  at  different  times,  two  comparisons  of  Youth 
with  Old  Age :  the  first  in  1612,  when  he  was  in  his  42d  year  ;* 
the  second  in  1623,  when  he  was  in  his  62d  year,'  and  already 
sinking  under  premature  decrepitude. 

It  is  remarkaole  that  his  earlier  work  is  by  far  the  less  unfavour- 
able to  old  age.  He  admits  that,  '^  for  the  moral  part,  perhapsy 
youth  will  have  the  advantage,  as  age  for  the  politic ;"  that  ^^  the 
more  a  man  drinketh  of  the  world,  the  more  it  intoxicateth ;'' 
and  that  "  age  doth  profit  rather  in  the  powers  of  the  under- 
standing than  in  the  virtues  of  the  will  and  affections."  But 
these  are  the  only  hints  of  any  moral  superiority  in  the  young. 

Li  the  Hisioria  VitoB  et  Mortis^  however,  in  almost  every  moral 
quality,  the  advantage  is  given  to  youth. 

"  The  young,"  he  says,  "  are  modest ;  the  old,  hardened.   The 
young  are  kind  and  compassionate ;  the  old,  callous.     To  the 
young  belongs  laudable  emulation ;  to  the  old,  malignant  envy. 
The  young  are  inclined  to  religion  and  to  devotion  by  tneir  fervour 
and  by  their  inexperience  of  evil ;  the  piety  of  the  old  is  chilled 
by  their  want  of  charity,  by  their  long  familiarity  with  evil,  and 
by  their  tendency  to  unbelief.    In  youth,  the  will  is  strong ;  in 
age,  it  is  moderate.     The  young  are  volatile  and  changeable; 
the  old,  grave  and  firm.     The  young  are  liberal  and  kindly ;  the 
old,  avancious,  self-seeking,  and  sel£>wise.     The  young  are  con- 
fiding and  hopeful;   the  old,   diffident  and  suspicious.     The 
young  please,  and  are  easily  pleased ;  the  old  are  morose  and 
fastidious.     The  young  are  open  and  frank;  the  old,  cautious 
and  reserved.     The  young  desire  what  is  great ;  the  old  take 
pains  for  what  is  necessary.     The  young  admire  the  present; 
the  old,  the  past.    The  young  revere  their  superiors ;  the  old 
judge  them.     Still  the  old,  until  they  are  in  their  dotage,  have 
some  advantages :  though  their  invention  be  barren,  their  judg- 
ment is  clear ;  they  prefer  the  safe  to  the  specious ;  their  gai>- 
rulity,  and  even  their  vanity,  has  its  use ;  as  they  cannot  act, 
they  talk, — Whence  the  fable  that  Tithonus  was  turned  into  a 
cricket." 

The  reader  may  perhaps  be  interested  by  comparing  Bacon's 
view  of  old  age  with  that  of  Aristotle.  We  will  translate  the 
15th  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  the  Rhetoric. 

^^  The  aged,"  says  Aristotle,  ^^  having  lived  long  in  a  world  in 
which  evil  predominates — ^having  firequently  failed,  and  fi:equent1y 
been  deceived — ^rely  on  nothing,  trust  nothing,  and  have  rather 

'  ^ssaj  on  Youtli  and  Age. 
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opinions  than  knowledge.  Their  propositions  are  always  quali- 
fied by  a  'probably'  or  a  'perhaps.'  They  are  uncharitable, 
taking  everything  in  its  worst  sense.  They  are  suspicious,  be- 
cause experience  has  deprived  them  of  conddence.  They  neither 
love  nor  nate ;  or,  rather,  obeying  the  precept  of  Bias,  they  treat 
their  friends  as  possible  enemies,  and  their  enemies  as  possible 
firiends.  Life  has  humbled  them ;  they  desire  nothing  great  or 
even  extraordinary,  and  are  satisfied  with  what  is  barely  neces- 
saiy.  They  are  stingy ;  fi>r  they  know  that  money  must  be  had, 
ana  that  it  is  hard  to  earn  and  easy  to  lose.  Their  coldness 
makes  them  timid,  as  the  warmth  of  the  young  makes  them  bold. 
They  love  life,  and  more  and  more  dearly  as  its  end  approaches ; 
for  men  desire  most  the  things  of  which  they  have  least.  Their 
selfishness  makes  them  prefer  what  is  useful  to  what  is  great ; 
for  utility  is  relative  to  the  individual,  greatness  is  intrinsic. 
They  are  shameless,  because,  caring  only  for  what  is  profitable, 
they  are  indifferent  to  opinion.  They  have  seen  that  most  things 
are  bad,  and  that  most  events  turn  out  ill ;  and  therefore  they  are 
desponding.  As  their  past  life  is  long,  and  their  future  life 
short,  they  live  rather  in  memory  than  in  hope,  and  hence  their 
garrulity.  Their  resentment  is  quick,  but  weak,  and  so  are  the 
desires  that  have  not  left  them ;  hence  their  apparent  temperate- 
ness.  Their  great  object  is  gain.  They  are  governed  rattier  by 
reason  than  by  impulse ;  for  reason  comes  from  the  head,  impul^ 
fi^m  the  heart.  Their  injuries  are  rather  malicious  than  inso- 
lent. Their  pity  is  the  result  not  of  kindness,  but  of  weakness: 
if  they  sympathize  with  misfortune,  it  is  because  they  expect 
misfortune." 

We  cannot  but  suspect  that  the  picture  drawn  by  Bacon  wa.<(, 
in  some  of  its  features,  borrowed  mm  Aristotle.  It  is  less  full 
and  less  precise,  and  inferior  to  the  comparison  of  the  intellectunl 
qualities  of  the  young  and  the  old  contained  in  his  essay  on  Youth 
and  Age.  There  are  passages  in  that  essay  equal  in  wisdom  of 
thought,  and  force,  and  concentration  of  style,  to  anything  that 
he  ever  wrote. 

"  Young  men  are  fitter  to  invent  than  to  judge,  fitter  for  exe- 
cution than  for  counsel,  and  fitter  for  new  projects  than  for 
settled  business ;  for  the  experience  of  age,  in  things  that  fall 
within  the  compass  of  it,  airecteth  them,  but  in  new  thin^ 
abuseth  them.  The  errors  of  young  men  are  the  ruin  of  busi- 
ness, but  the  errors  of  aged  men  amount  but  to  this — ^that  more 
might  have  been  done,  or  sooner.  Young  men,  in  the  conduct 
and  manage  of  actions,  embrace  more  than  they  can  hold; 
stir  more  than  they  can  quiet;  fly  to  the  end,  without  considera- 
tion of  the  means  and  degrees;  pursue  some  few  principles 
which  they  have  chanced  upon  absurdly ;  care  not  to  innovate, 
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which  draws  unkaown  inocmvenieiioes ;  vuae  extreme  remedies  at 
first,  and  that,  which  doubleth  ail  errors,  will  not  acknowledge 
or  retract  them,  like  an  unready  horse,  that  will  neither  stop  nor 
turn.  Men  of  age  object  too  much,  consult  too  long,  adventure 
too  little,  repent  too  soon,  and  seldom  drive  business  home  to 
the  foil  period,  but  content  themselves  with  a  mediocrily  of 
success." 

Archbishop  Whately  has  accounted,  with  great  perspicacity, 
for  the  unfavourableness  of  Aristotle's  picture  of  old  age : — 

^<  Many  readers  of  Aristotle's  admirable  description  of  the 
young  and  the  old  forget  that  he  is  describing  the  tame  man  at 
different  periods  of  life,  since  the  old  must  have  been  ytmng.  As 
it  is,  he  gives  iust  the  right  view  of  the  character  of  the  ^  natu- 
ral man'  (as  tne  Apostle  Paul  expresses  it),  which  is,  to  become, 
on  the  whole,  gradually  worse,  when  no  superior  and  purifying 
principle  has  been  implanted.  Some  people  fimcy  that  a  man 
grows  ^ood  by  growing  old,  without  taking  any  particular  pains 
about  It.  But '  the  older  the  crab^bree,  the  more  crabs  it  bears/ 
says  the  proverb.  Unless  a  correcting  principle  be  engraftedj  a 
man  may,  perhaps,  oatgrow  the  vices  and  follies  of  youth,  but 
other  vices,  and  even  worse,  will  come  in  their  stead.  If,  indeedf 
a  wilding  tree  be  grafted  when  young  with  a  good  firuit-tree^ 
then,  the  older  it  is,  if  it  be  kept  well  pruned,  tiie  more  good 
finiit  it  will  bear."* 

This  explanation,  however,  does  not  apply  to  Bacon,  for  he 
wrote  in  a  Christian  community :  a  community  in  which  men 
were  as  eager  as  to  religious  questions,  and  probably  as  much  in- 
fluenced by  religious  feelings,  as  they  are  now.  If  it  be  true,  as 
we  think  that  it  is,  that  our  aged  contemporaries  are  more  ami- 
able and  more  agreeable  than  those  whom  he  has  described,  that 
superiority  must  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  eith^  that  they 
have  been  improved  by  the  general  progress  of  civilization,  or 
that  the  society  from  which  Bacon  took  his  models  was  mdrally 
below  the  average  at  tliat  time,  or,  lastly,  that  he  wrote  under 
the  influence  of  temporaiy  ill-humour. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Bacon,  who  took  this  desponding  view  of 
the  influence  of  time  on  the  human  heart,  appears  himself  to 
have  improved  as  he  grew  older.  His  Essays,  as  they  were  first 
publishea  in  1597,  when  he  was  about  twenty-seven,  are  addressed 
almost  exclusively  to  the  intellect.  As  intellectual  exercises,  they 
are  unsurpassed.  The  very  first,  the  Essay  on  Study,  contains 
more  thought,  and  more  closely  packed,  than  perhaps  any  other 
English  composition.  But  there  is  no  i^og  in  any  one  (^them.  K 
a  person  unacquainted  with  their  respective  dates  were  to  com- 
pare the  Essay  on  Followers  and  Fnends,  which  is  now  nearly 

*  Note,  p.  SSS. 
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in  Hbm  state  ia  wliieh  it  waa  printed  in  1597,  with  that  on  Fiiend- 
shqiy  pnblished  fifteen  yean  afterwardB,  he  wonld  soppoee  the 
fermer  to  be  the  work  of  a  yeteran,  whose  kindly  feelings  have 
been  dried  up  by  long  experience  of  treachery  and  ingratitode, 
and  the  latter,  that  oia  yonth,  eager  lor  sympathy,  ready  to  tmst, 
and  miserable  if  he  cannot  find  one  to  whom  he  can  ^*  impart 
ffriefe,  jojrs,  fears,  hopes,  stispi^ns,  eoonsels,  and  whatsoever 
ueth  npon  the  heart  to  oppress  it,  by  a  kind  of  civil  shrift  or 
confession.'' 

There  cannot  be  a  more  melandbdy  opinion  than  that  with 
which  the  Essay  on  Followers  and  Friends  conclndes : — ^  There 
10  little  firiendship  in  Ae  world,  and  least  of  all  between  equals, 
which  was  wont  to  be  magnified*  That  that  is,  is  between 
sapeiior  and  inferior,  whose  fortnnea  may  comprehend  the  one 
the  other." 

Cwitrast  this  with  one  of  the  fint  sentences  in  the  Essay  <hi 
Friendship : — 

^  Little  do  men  perceive  what  solitade  is^  and  how  &r  it  ex- 
lendeth ;  for  a  crowd  is  not  company,  and  feces  are  but  a  gallery 
of  pictures,  and  talk  but  a  tinkling  cymbal,  where  there  is  no 
loveu  The  Latin  adagis  meeteth  with  it  a  little :  ^  Magna  civi- 
taa,  magna  st^udo," — ^because  in  a  ff^  ^^^  firiends  are  scat- 
tered, so  that  there  is  not  that  fi^wwi^  for  the  most  part,  whidi 
ia  in  leas  neighbourhoods ;  but  we  may  go  further,  and  affirm 
most  truly,  that  it  is  a  mere  and  miserable  solitude  to  want  true 
firiends,  without  which  the  world  is  but  a  wilderness ;  find,  even 
in  this  seene  also  of  solitude,  whosoever  in  the  firame  of  his  na* 
tune  and  affectioBS  is  un^t  for  fiaendship,  he  taketh  it  of  the 
beast,  and  not  fixnn  humanity." 

The  first  three  of  the  Essays,  which  appeared  for  the  first  time 
in  the  edition  of  1825,  and  are  probaDiy  among  the  very  last 
things  which  he  wMte — the  Essay  on  Truth,  on  Bevenge,  and  on 
Adversity,  give  to  his  character  its  most  Christian,  its  loftiest, 
and  its  grandest  features.  He  must  have  soared  high  above  the 
r^^  of  ambition,  avarice,  subs^vience,  and  intn^e,  in  which 
he  lived^  as  a  lawyer,  a  conrder,  and  a  chancellor,  when  he  wrote, 
^  Truth,  which  only  doth  judge  itseli^  teacheth  that  the  inquiry 
of  tnith,  which  is  the  love-maldng  or  wooing  of  it— the  know- 
ledge of  truth,  which  is  the  presence  of  it— and  the  belief  <^ 
truth,  which  is  the  ei^oying  of  it-Hus  the  sovereign  gcx)d  of  human 
nature.  Certainly  it  is  a  heaven  upon  earth  to  nave  a  man's 
mind  move  in  charity,  rest  in  Providence,  and  turn  upon  the 
poles  of  truth."  ^ 

He  must  have  conquered  resentment  and  reeret,  when  he  felt 
that  ^  that  which  is  past  is  gone  and  irrevocable,  and  wise  men 
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have  enough  to  do  with  things  present  and  to  come ;  therefore 
they  do  but  trifle  with  themselves  that  labomr  in  past  matters. 

^^  There  is  no  man  doth  a  wrong  for  the  wrong's  sake^  but 
thereby  to  purchase  himself  profit,  or  pleasure,  or  honour,  or  the 
like :  therefore,  why  should  I  be  angry  with  a  man  for  loving 
himself  better  than  me  ?  And  if  any  man  should  do  wrong 
merely  out  of  ill-nature,  why,  yat  it  is  but  like  the  thorn  or  brier, 
which  prick  and  scratch  because  they  can  do  no  other. 

^^  Cosmus,  Duke  of  Florence,  had  a  desperate  saying  against 

Serfidious  or  nieglecting  friends,  as  if  those  wrongs  were  unpar- 
onable.  ^  You  shall  read,'  saith  he,  ^  that  we  are  commanded 
to  forgive  our  enemies,  but  you  never  read  that  we  are  com- 
manded to  forgive  our  fnends.' 

*^  But  yet  the  spirit  of  Job  was  in  a  better  tune :  *  Shall  we,' 
saith  he,  '  take  good  at  God's  hands,  and  not  be  content  to  take 
evil  also?'  and  so  of  friends  in  a  proportion.  This  is  certain, 
that  a  man  that  studieth  revenge^  keeps  his  own  toounds  green, 
which  otherwise  would  heal  and  do  well" ^ 

We  believe  that  the  explanation  of  his  improvement  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Essay  on  Adversity. 

"  Prosperity  is  the  blessing  of  the  Old  Testament ;  adversity 
is  the  blessing  of  the  New,  which  carrieth  the  greater  benedic- 
tion, and  the  clearer  revefation  of  God's  favour.  Yet,  even  in  the 
Old  Testament,  if  you  listen  to  David's  harp,  you  shall  hear  as 
many  hearse-like  airs  as  carols ;  and  the  pencil  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  hath  laboured  more  in  describing  the  afBictions  of  Job 
than  the  felicities  of  Solomon.  Prosperity  is  not  without  many 
fears  and  distastes ;  and  adversity  is  not  without  comforts  and 
hopes.  We  see,  in  needleworks  and  embroideries,  it  is  more 
pleasing  to  have  a  lively  work  upon  a  sad  and  solemn  ground, 
than  to  have  a  dark  and  melancholy  work  upon  a  ligntsome 
ground :  judge,  therefore,  of  the  pleasure  of  the  heart  by  the 
pleasure  of  the  eve.  Certainly  virtue  is  like  precious  odours : 
most  fragrant  whe.^  thev  are  incensed  or  crashed ;  for  prosperity 
doth  best  discover  vice,  but  adversity  doth  best  discover  virtue.* 

The  five  years  of  shame,  poverty,  and  sickness,  which  followed 
Bacon's  disgrace,  are  the  brightest  part  of  his  life.  He  did  not 
waste  them  m  sorrow  or  in  anger.  He  felt  that  ^Hhat  which  is  past 
is  gone  and  irrecoverable,  and  that  they  do  but  trifle  with  them- 
selves who  labour  in  past  matters."  He  felt  that,  having,  as  he 
says,  wasted  his  best  years  and  his  best  exertions  in  matters  for 
which  ^^  he  was  not  very  fit  by  nature,  and  was  more  unfit  by 
the  preoccupation  of  his  mind,"'  he  ought  to  dedicate  the  re- 
mainder to  Uie  improvement  of  mankind. 

*■  EsMy  on  Rerenge,  p.  41.  *  Essaj  on  Adyersity,  p.  47. 
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Not  that  Bacon  was  positively  unfit  for  the  worldly  straggles 
which  nearly  fiUed  his  first  sixty  years.  He  was  the  very  best 
debater,  he  was  one  of  the  best  courtiers,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
best  lawyers  of  his  time.  He  gained  every  prize  for  which  he 
contended — ^wealth,  favour,  rank,  and  power. 

But  he  was  relatively  unfit.  His  abilities  for  practical  life 
were  great,  but  they  were  inferior  to  those  of  several  of  his  con- 
temporaries. He  was  not  so  good  a  lawyer  as  Coke,  or  so  good 
a  courtier  as  Villiers ;  and,  above  all,  he  wanted  the  masculine 
virtues,  the  courage,  the  firmness,  and  the  self-denial,  without 
which  an  ambitious  man  is  a  gladiator  unprotected  by  defensive 
armour.  The  humblest  and  the  commonest  of  these  virtues  is 
firugality.  Bacon  knew  well  its  importance.  The  Essay  on  Ex- 
pense was  printed  before  he  was  thirty.  '^  Certainly,"  he  says  in 
that  essay,  ^  if  a  man  would  keep  but  of  even  hand,  his  ordinary 
expenses  ought  to  be  but  to  the  half  of  his  receipts ;  and  if  he 
thmk  to  wax  rich,  but  to  the  third  part.''  He  estunates  himself, 
while  Attorney-General,  his  official  income  as  L.7,600  a-year,^ 
equal  at  least  to  L.40.000  a-year  at  present.  He  had  no  children; 
S.  wife  was  an  heireL. ;  heW  a  p'^l^monial  property ;  yet  he 
was  always  in  debt,  and,  when  he  could  borrow  no  more,  had 
recourse  to  the  desperate  expedient  of  judicial  corruption. 

In  the  Essay  on  Great  Place,  he  dwells  on  the  necessity 
of  binding  the  hands  of  servants ;  yet  he  allowed  his  own  ser- 
vants to  plunder  both  the  suitors  in  his  court  and  himself.  ^^  Sit 
down,'*  he  said  to  them  after  his  disgrace,  when  they  rose  on  his 
approach ;  ^^  your  rise  has  been  my  fidl."  No  man  could  owe 
more  to  another,  than  he  did  to  Lord  Essex.  His  benefactor 
was  on  his  trial :  Bacon  had  not  the  courage  to  refuse  to  act  as 
counsel  against  him.  Elizabeth  wished  to  escape  firom  the  odium 
thrown  on  her  by  Essex's  execution.  She  required  Bacon  to 
write  a  pamphlet  to  blacken  the  memoiy  of  his  friend  :  Bacon 
complied. 

James,  with  his  cruel  cowardice,  was  eager  to  punish,  as  a 
traitor,  Peacham,  whose  only  crime  was  the  possession  of  an 
offensive  manuscript.  Bacon  submitted  to  declare  what  was  at 
most  a  nusdemeanoiur  to  be  treason ;  to  extort,  by  private  solici- 
tation and  intimidation,  the  concurrence  of  the  judges;  and  to  try 
to  obtain  further  evidence  against  the  prisoner,  by  questioning 
him  ^^  before  torture,  in  torture,  between  torture,  and  afler 
torture." 

Bacon,  during  his  greatness,  always  proclaimed  his  preference 
of  stiidy  to  business,  of  theory  to  practice :  whether  sincerely  may 
be  doubted.  ^'  You  may  observe,  he  says,  in  his  Essay  on  Envy, 
^  that  the  more  deep  and  sober  sort  of  politic  persons,  in  their 
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greatness,  are  ever  bemoaning  them«elve6  what  a  life  they  lead, 
chanting  a  ^  quanta  patimur,  not  that  Ihey  ftal  i<  to^  but  only  to 
abate  envy  " 

It  has  often  occurred  to  us  to  consider  what  we  should  have 
gained,  and  what  we  should  have  lost,  if  the  reversion  of  the 
registrarship  of  the  Star  Chamber  had  fallen  to  him  in  his  youth, 
and  he  had  retired  on  it  into  contemplative  life. 

He  would  have  left  us  a  much  purer  example,  but  a  less  use- 
ftd  warning.  It  is  exquisitely  mournful,  but  perhaps  equally  in- 
structive, to  see  a  man  of  gigantic  intellect,  of  kindly  aifections, 
who  had  long  and  deeply  meditated  on  virtue  and  on  vice,  who 
was  carried  away  by  no  violent  passions,  who  was  borne  down 
by  no  overwhehning  temptations,  seduced  into  crimes  the  most 
hateful  and  the  most  despicable — into  cruelty,  oppression,  false- 
hood, ingratitude,  and  corruption,  by  mere  weakness;  by  the 
want  of  firmness,  to  resist  the  solicitations  of  the  sovereign,  or  of 
the  favourite  of  the  sovereign ;  and  by  the  want  of  self-denial,  to 
abstain  from  gratifying  his  vanity  or  his  taste,  by  an  expense  to 
which  even  his  enormous  income  was  unequal. 

He  would  probably  have  completed  the  Instauratio  Magna. 
Much  of  it  no  doubt  would  have  been  very  valuable;  much 
would  have  consisted  of  speculations  in  physical  science,  depend- 
ing on  premises  deduced  from  insufficient  evidence,  or  assumed 
without  any  evidence  whatever.  But  we  should  not  have  had 
the  Essays,  such  as  we  have  them  now.  Only  long  experience  of 
active  life ;  only  constant  collision  with  every  class  oi^mind,  and 
every  diversity  of  character;  only  passing  through  every  variety 
of  fortune,  from  poverty  to  wealth,  and  wom  wealth  to  poverty 
—from  obscurity  to  fame,  and  from  fame  to  infamy— from 
mediocrity  to  power,  and  from  power  to  humiliation — could  have 
given  to  him  the  deep  and  practical  insight  into  human  nature 
which  produced  the  Essays  m  their  last  form.  And  we  are  not 
sure  that  we  should  gain,  even  if  it  were  possible  to  exchange 
them  for  the  Desiderata. 

The  few  portions  of  Archbishop  Whatel/s  Annotations  which 
we  have  extracted,  give,  of  course,  a  most  inadequate  specimen 
of  his  part  of  the  vmume.  It  is,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
a  work  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  outline,  or  a  compre- 
hensive view.  We  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  original :  it 
cannot  be  read  by  deputy.  It  is  of  ^^  the  few  books  that  are  to 
be  read  wholly,  and  with  diligence  and  attention."  It  is  not 
often  that  such  a  man  as  Whately  comments  on  such  a  man  as 
Bacon. 
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Abt.  n. — 1.  HorcB  lAfriccB.  Poems  chiefly  of  the  Lyric  hind, 
Hj  Iaaac  Watts,  DJ).  With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author  bj 
BoB£RT  SouTHBT,  Esq.,  LL.D.    London,  1834. 

2.  The  Poet  of  the  Scmctuaty*  A  Centenary  Commemoration  of 
the  Zjctboura  and  Services^  lAterary  and  Devotional^  of  the  Rev, 
Isaac  WattSj  D.D,    By  Josiah  Conder.    London,  1851. 

In  the  gloomy  reign  of  James  II.,  the  most  diligent  boy  in  the 
Grammar  School  of  Southampton  was  a  little  Puritan.  So  tiny, 
that  he  would  hardly  have  passed  for  eleven  years  of  age,  he  was 
so  grave  and  good,  as  to  he  at  once  a  model  and  a  reproof  to  his 
sturdier  class-mates ;  and,  althomrh  in  repose  there  was  nothinfif 
pecuK«ly  prepossessing  L  hisl^e  facC-ith  its  prominent 
cheek*bones,  and  a  for^ead  far  from  lofty,  the  moment  that 
some  hard  question  posed  the  form,  the  sparkling  eye  and  the 
sfight  nervous  figure  quivering  with  the  nent-up  answer,  betrayed 
the  genius  and  the  scholar.  Already  he  had  made  good  profi- 
ciency in  French,  Latin,  and  Greek,  and  had  deughted  his 
mother,  whilst  he  astonished  his  companidns,  by  mgenious 
acrostics  and  clever  impromptu  stanzas;  and  altogether,  with  his 
quiet,  docile  disposition,  and  his  precocious  attainments,  he  made 
glad  the  heart  of  the  Bev.  Mr  Pinhom,  who,  like  many  a  dis- 
consolate preceptor  before  and  since,  at  last  foresaw  a  dim  and 
distant  Ararat,  and  hailed  the  youth  who  should  yet  '^  comfort 
him  concerning  his  work  and  tne  toil  of  his  hands." 

The  Uttle  Nonconformist,  so  dear  to  the  good  rector  of  All 
Saints,  probably  owed  something  of  his  early  sedateness  to  his 
fimuly  cu^cumstances.  His  &ther,  a  man  of  gentle  and  noble 
nature,  and  an  excellent  scholar,  had  kept  a  Doarding-school ; 
but,  whilst  his  fiist-bom  was  a  babe,  he  lay  in  prison  to  opiate 
his  crime  as  a  firequ^iter  of  conventicles.  On  the  sunny 
days  his  wife  used  to  come  and  sit  on  a  stone  near  the 
c^  of  her  husband,  nursing  her  child ;  and  now  that  he  was 

SiowD  to  be  dux  of  the  grammar  school,  whatever  might  be  a 
therms  pride  and  pleasure,  he  was  obliged  to  forego  all  personal 
share  in  superintending  the  education  and  forming  the  mind  of 
his  boy.  For  the  last  two  years,  Isaac  Watts  the  elder  had  been 
a  fugitive,  hiding  somewhere  in  London ;  and  the  best  holiday 
known  in  the  household,  was  when  a  letter  arrived  to  assure 
them  that  he  still  had  escaped  firom  the  hands  of  his  persecutors. 
The  '^  grandmother  Lois  ^  is  often  as  influential  on  the  open- 
ing mind  as  the  ^^  mother  Eunice.*'  Our  young  friend's  mother 
careAilljr  taught  him  the  Shorter  Catechism,  encouraged  him  to 
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write  verses,  and  helped  him  with  his  tasks ;  but  the  venerable 
lady  of  threescore  and  ten,  in  addition  to  the  hold  which  mater- 
nal tenderness  takes  upon  the  heart,  had  for  her  grandson 
the  &scination  which  saintly  worth  and  a  beautiful  old  age  exert 
on  a  susceptible  and  imaginative  childhood.  The  husband  of  her 
youth  had  been  a  gallant  sailor.  In  ^^the  piping  times  of  peace," 
he  wielded  the  pencil  and  played  on  the  violin,  and,  with  his 
wit  and  his  traveller's  tales,  he  was  the  life  of  the  friendly  circle; 
but  his  favourite  tune  was  the  breeze  whistling  through  the 
shrouds,  and  the  roar  of  the  cannon  was  the  music  which  he  could 
not  resist.  With  Blake  for  his  admiral,  and  with  the  Dutch  for 
his  foe,  the  young  captain  hasted  out  to  sea ;  but  in  the  battle  a 
shot  penetrated  the  powder  magazine,  the  ship  blew  up,  and  Mrs 
Watts  was  a  widow.  And  now,  in  her  old  age,  her  grandson 
loved  to  hear  the  story  of  those  terrible  sea-fights,  and  how  his 
bold  ancestor  had  fought  with  beasts  as  well  as  men ; — ^how,  for 
instance,  in  the  East  Indies,  he  had  once  run  into  a  river  to 
escape  from  a  tiger,  but  the  enraged  creature  followed  him,  and 
it  was  only  by  putting  forth  a  wild  paroxysm  of  strength,  and  hold- 
ing tmder  water,  till  it  was  drowned,  the  head  of  the  struggling 
monster,  that  he  saved  his  life.  But  deeply  as  such  recitals 
stirred  the  listenei^s  spirit,  they  enkindled  no  emulous  aspirations. 
To  the  cutlass  and  truncheon  he  preferred  the  captain's  flute  and 
fiddle,  and  showed  more  disposition  to  copy  his  drawings,  than  to 
rival  his  deeds  of  naval  daring.  Had  lie  been  a  strong  and 
active  boy,  the  nautical  succession  would  have  developed  in  boat- 
ing, ^^  pluck,"  and  pugilism.  As  it  was,  with  the  tarry-at-home 
necessities  imposea  by  a  feeble  fi:'ame,  it  only  imparted  to  the 
thoughtful  lad  a  tinge  of  romance,  and  a  certain  tone  of  unsel- 
fish and  chivalrous  reeling. 

At  last  King  James's  indulgence  allowed  the  persecuted  Non- 
conformist to  return  to  his  family.  There  he  was  cheered  by 
the  gentle  virtues  and  studious  dispositions  of  the  ''  Isaac  whom 
he  loved,"  and  soon  had  the  unspeakable  satisfaction  of  finding 
that  the  lessons  and  musings  of  these  carefully  instructed  and  wefi 
guarded  years  had  ripened  into  earnest  piety.  All  along  an 
affectionate  onlooker  might  have  hoped  the  best  for  a  child  so 
duteous  and  so  blameless ;  but  it  was  not  till  his  fifteenth  year 
that  his  apprehension  of  the  Gospel  became  so  distinct,  and  his 
love  to  the  Saviour  so  influential,  as  to  mark  to  his  own  mind  the 
commencement  of  personal  Christianity. 

Impressed  with  his  pietv  and  his  promise  of  rare  ability,  a 
kind  friend  offered  to  send  him  to  the  University,  if  he  would 
consent  to  study  for  the  Church.  But  no  one  will  wonder  that 
Isaac  Watts  had  ^^  determined  to  take  his  lot  among  the  Dis- 
senters."   Ue  was  no  bigot.    Many  have  felt  more  strongly  on 
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questions  of  religions  worship  and  ecclesiastical  government. 
Dut  he  had  his  preference ;  and,  after  all  that  his  parents  had 
done  and  snfferea  in  the  cause  of  Protestant  Nonconformity,  he 
would  have  felt  it  a  filial  treason,  as  well  as  an  apostasy,  to  go 
over  to  the  other  side.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  he  had  learned 
all  that  his  father  and  Mr  Pinhom  could  teach  him,  he  went,  in 
his  seventeenth  year,  to  study  at  the  Dissenting  Academy  then 
kept  at  Newington,  a  pleasant  village  now  nearly  absorbed  in 
London. 

At  the  time  we  speak  of,  and  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  there- 
after, a  Dissenting  academy  was  a  very  simple  and  unostenta- 
tious institution.  Its  local  habitation  was  usually  a  plain  but 
commodious  building  in  a  country  town,  or  in  some  peaceful  and 
seouestered  hamlet  near  the  capital.  The  principal  was  a  ^vine, 
jnoicious,  experienced,  and  learned,  whom  the  esteem  of  his 
brethren  haa  invited  to  the  office,  and  who  not  only  com- 
bined  in  his  single  personality  the  entire  faculties  of  arts  and 
theology,  but  who  was  almost  always  a  pluralist,  discharging, 
alongside  of  his  multifarious  professorship,  a  diligent  and  effec- 
tive pastorate.  But  it  was  really  wonderful  how  much  a  con- 
scientious student  contrived  to  learn  during  a  three-years'  sojourn 
in  one  of  these  unpretending  colleges.  His  tutor  was  himself  an 
adept.  Perhaps  he  had  studied  under  Perizonius  and  Witsius 
at  Lieyden,  or  nad  brought  over  from  their  learned  contempora- 
ries at  Utrecht  and  Franeker  vast  collectanea  on  all  the  mental 
and  material  sciences ;  and  it  was  only  a  revival  of  his  own  earlier 
enthusiasm  to  traverse  those  fields  afiresh  in  the  society  of  his 
ingenuous  and  youthful  companions.  The  inexorable  bell  rang 
at  five  in  the  morning,  and  the  hours  of  prime  were  devoted  to 
Hebrew  and  Jewish  Antiquities,  Euclid  and  Astronomy,  Locke 
on  the  Understanding  and  Heereboord's  Logic.  Divinity  lec- 
tures were  interspersed  with  theses  and  discussions  on  contro- 
vertible points ;  and,  as  a  preparation  for  the  direct  work  of  the 
ministry,  the  composition  of  sermons  and  the  arts  of  communi- 
cation were  largely  cultivated.  During  "school  hours,"  the 
language  was  Latin ;  and  a  respectable  scholarship  must  have 
been  required  in  order  to  read  the  Hebrew  Bible  into  Greek, 
as  was  tne  custom  under  some  tutors.  The  system  may  not  be 
adapted  to  modem  times ;  but,  last  century,  most  of  the  men  who 
entered  on  their  ministiy  fully  furnished,  came  fi*om  these  quiet 
but  industrious  seminanes.  As  one  example,  may  be  mentioned 
the  Academy  at  Gloucester,  where,  out  of  sixteen  contemporary 
pupils,  we  recognise  at  least  four  distinguished  names  :  Jeremiah 
Jones,  the  author  of  the  still  unsuperseded  work  on  "the 
Canon;"  and  Bishop  Butler,  author  of  a  no  less  enduring  work 
on  "  the  Analogy  of  Religion  to  the  Constitution  and  Course  of 
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Nature ;"  Dr  Daniel  Scott,  the  learned  contmnator  of  Stephens' 
^^  Thesanms ;"  and  a  youth  who  shared  the  same  apartment  with 
Scotty  Thomas  Seeker,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

During  the  three  years  which  Isaac  Watts  spent  under  Mr 
Howe  at^ewington,  there  is  abundant  evidence  still  extant  of 
his  intense  application  and  his  progress  in  knowledge.  3nt, 
what  was  still  better,  his  piety  kept  pace  with  his  intellectual 
attainments.  Amidst  devout  and  warm-hearted  fellow-students, 
and  in  daily  contact  with  a  holy  and  high-minded  teacher,  there 
was  much  to  nudntain  that  fervour  which  sometimes  subsides  in 
academic  halls,  and  which  needs  to  be  revived  bv  the  solemn 
urgencies  of  the  actual  pastorate.  At  the  end  of  his  ci)rriculum 
the  student  returned  to  his  father^s  house,  rich  in  acquirement, 
but  with  that  reluctance  to  enter  on  the  actual  ministry,  which 
sometimes  occasions  a  long  pause  to  conscientious  minds  con- 
fronting near-hand  the  responsibilities  of  the  sacred  ofHce ;  and 
before  he  would  take  any  further  step,  he  lingered  two  years  and 
a  half  at  Southampton,  giving  himself  to  reading,  meditation, 
and  prayer. 

However,  it  was  during  this  interval  that  he  entered  on  that 
special  ministry  by  which  he,  "  being  dead,  yet  speaketh  "  in  the 
diurches  of  Christendom. 

Isaac  Watts  was  bom  a  poet,  and  there  were  many  things  in 
his  early  life  which  fostered  and  developed  the  faculty  divine. 
His  ancestors  had  been  musical :  his  father  was  not  only  a  man 
of  taste  and  intelligence,  but  was  given  to  ^^  versing ;"  and  his 
mother  used  to  beguile  the  rainy  afternoons,  by  offering  to  the 
boarding-school  pupils  a  prize  for  the  best  poetical  effusion.  On 
one  occasion  Mrs  Watts's  copper  medal  was  gained  by  the  fol- 
lowing rather  saucy  couplet  of  her  eldest  son,  then  seven  or 
eight  years  old : — 

''  I  write  not  for  a  farthing,  but  to  try 
How  I  jour  lathing  writers  can  outvie." 

Afterwards,  under  his  excellent  instructors  at  Southampton  and 
Newington,  he  was  introduced  to  the  best  models,  English  and 
classic^.  Of  these,  none  laid  such  a  hold  on  his  imagination 
and  affections  as  the  Latin  Psalms  of  Buchanan,  and  the  soaring, 
high-sounding  lyrics  of  Casimir  Sarbiewski : — 

^  See,  from  the  Caledonian  shore, 
With  blooming  laurels  covered  o'er, 

Buchanan  march  along ! 
HaiU  honour'd  heir  of  David's  Ijre, 
Thou  full-grown  image  of  thy  sire, 

And  hail  thy  matohless  song ! 
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**  Methinki,  enkindled  by  the  naine 
Of  Casimir,  a  Badden  flame 

Now  shooto  through  all  my  toul. 
I  feel,  I  feel  the  raptures  liae  i 
On  starry  plumes  I  cut  the  skies, 

And  range  from  pole  to  pole. 

'*  Touching  on  Zion's  sacred  hrow, 
Mj  wand'ring  ejes  I  cast  helow, 

And  our  vain  race  survey : 
O  how  they  stretch  their  eager  arms 
T*  emhrace  imaginary  charms, 

And  throw  their  souls  away !" 

Besides,  Watts's  was  a  serious  childhood.  Not  only  was  there 
mach  in  the  state  of  the  times  to  make  him  grave — the  danger 
of  attending  their  chosen  place  of  worship — the  imprisonment  of 
their  &yonrite  ministers — the  breaking  up  of  their  home — the 
flight  of  his  flither, — but  the  solemn  views  of  revealed  truth,  to 
which  he  had  all  along  been  habituated,  and  to  which  days  so 
dark  imparted  a  deeper  shadow,  were  fitted  to  increase  his 
thonghtralness.  He  nad  been  profoundly  impressed  with  his 
inherent  depravity,  and  the  Divine  displeasure  at  sin  ;  and  the 
doctrines  ot  election  and  sovereign  firace  were  not  only  sayinss 
of  his  Ctechinn,  but  oonvictioi^  i^netiutmg  his  inmL  ^ooT; 
and,  whilst  they  must  have  been  suggestive  of  much  anxiety  to 
one  who  feared  that  he  was  still  unconverted  and  unsaved,  we 
cannot  but  regard  them  as  eminently  conducive  to  the  fonction 
for  which  Providence  designed  him.  No  one  feels  so.  thankful 
for  the  Eock  of  Ages  as  one  who  has  been  snatched  from  the 
abyss ;  nor  can  any  one  so  celebrate  the  glories  of  redeeming 
and  rescuing  grace,  as  the  man  who  has  felt  the  raptures  of  a 
great  deliverance.  Moreover,  it  may  be  doubted  if  any  bard  has 
ever  taken  deep  hold  on  the  heart  of  humanity,  who  has  not 
early  learned  to  ^^  sit  alone  and  keep  silence."  As  the  greatest 
Chnstian  poet  of  the  present  century  has  described  the  solitude, 
the  spiritual  isolation,  and  the  gloomy  forebodings,  from  which 
at  last  unfolded  the  beautiful  flower  of  his  genius  : — 

«  A  pensive  child,  I  slank  away 
A  lonely  spot  to  find ; 
And,  musing,  sat  the  livelong  day, 
The  playmate  of  the  wind. 

**  No  victor's  palm  waved  o'er  my  head, 
No  poet's  laurel-spray ; 
For  me  no  lily  fragranee  abed. 
No  litUe  bird  its  ky. 
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''  Dark  grew  the  dunes,  down  died  the  blast, 
The  ghostly  air  was  dumb ; 
I  gazed  on  desolation  vast, 

And  thought  on  wrath  to  come." 

Without  supposing  that  Isaac  Watts  was  a  child  so  sad  and 
sequestered  as  WilUam  Bilderdijk — or,  we  may  add,  as  William 
Cowper — we  are  sure  that  there  was  an  analogy  in  their  earlv 
experience ;  and,  just  as  the  story  of  Rembrandt  in  the  mill 
teaches  us  that  nobody  can  paint  light  so  well  as  one  who  has 
been  accustomed  to  look  at  it  from  the  darkness,  so  no  one  can 
be  a  Christian  psalmist  who  has  not  thought  and  felt  profoundly, 
and  in  some  form  or  other  been,  like  the  Chief  Musician,  ^^a  man 
of  sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  grief." 

At  fifteen  years  of  age,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  a  new 
world  openM  to  his  hopes,  and,  along  with  the  peace  of  recon- 
ciliation, there  flowed  mto  his  mind  fresh  elements  of  life  and 
Eower.  In  the  right  of  his  Divine  Representative,  he  now 
umbly  ventured  to  regard  himself  as  a  child  of  God,  and  an 
heir  of  the  promises ;  and  all  that  was  refined  in  his  taste,  or 
generous  in  his  aspirations,  received  a  proportional  impulse  from 
prospects  so  unspeakable,  and  a  calling  so  divine.  The  very 
materials  of  poesy  seemed  to  multiply  without  limit ;  for  he  had 
got  the  clue  to  the  labyrinth,  the  key  to  creation's  cypher.  The 
stars  sang,  and  he  tried  to  make  his  brothers  and  sister  under- 
stand the  tune  :  it  thundered,  and  he  thought  of  the  day  when 
exhausted  long-suffering 

'*  Shall  rend  the  sky,  and  bum  the  sea, 
And  fling  His  wrath  abroad." 

He  looked  out  on  the  surging  rain-swept  tide,  on  the  spot  where 
it  had  once  put  to  flight  Canute  and  his  courtiers,  and  ex- 
claimed— 

*'  Let  cares  like  a  wild  deluge  come, 
And  storms  of  sorrow  fall, 
May  I  but  safely  reach  my  home, 
My  God,  my  Heaven,  my  All. 

*'  There  shall  I  bathe  my  weary  soul 
In  seas  of  heavenly  rest, 
And  not  a  wave  of  trouble  roll 
Across  my  peaceful  breast." 

Or,  on  some  peacefril  evening,  he  gazed  across  Southampton 
Water,  to  trees  and  meadows  steeped  in  the  sunshine,  and  re- 
membered— 
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<^  There  is  a  land  of  pure  delight, 
Where  saints  immortal  reign  ; 
Infinite  day  excludes  the  night, 
And  pleasures  banish  pain. 

"  There  everlasting  spring  abides. 
And  never-withering  flowers : 
Death,  like  a  narrow  sea,  divides 
This  heavenly  land  from  ours." 

He  took  his  walk  in  the  New  Forest,  and  the  gipsy  outlaws 
made  him  thankful  that  he  did  not 

'*  Wander  like  an  outcast  race, 
•         Without  a  Father's  love ;" 

and  the  moum^  notes  and  anxious  gyrations  of  the  turtle  sug- 
gested— 

"  Just  as  we  see  the  lonesome  dove 
Bemoan  her  widowed  state, 
Wandering  she  flies  through  all  the  grove, 
And  mourns  her  loving  mate ; 

**  Just  so  our  thoughts,  from  thing  to  thing. 
In  restless  circles  rove ; 
Just  so  we  droop  and  hang  the  wing. 
When  Jesus  hides  His  love." 

After  the  glorious  Revolution,  the  little  con^egation  at 
Southampton  regained  liberty  of  worship;  and  Isaac  Watts, 
senior,  was  elected  one  of  its  two  deacons.  Here  it  was  that, 
for  the  two  and  a  half  years  after  the  completion  of  his  academic 
course,  Isaac  Watts,  junior,  worshipped.  At  that  period  there 
were  congregations  which  eschewed  all  psalmody,  and  in  whose 
worship  tnere  was  to  be  heard  as  little  ot  the  voice  of  melody  as 
in  a  meeting-house  of  "  Friends."  But  this  was  not  the  case  in 
the  congregation  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Robinson.  They  sang ; 
but  whether  it  was  Stemhold's  Psalms  or  Barton's,  or  some  one's 
hymns,  we  do  not  know.  However,  the  collection  did  riot  come 
up  to  the  standard  which  the  devotional  feeling  and  poetic  taste 
of  the  youn^  student  craved,  and,  having  hinted  his  discontent, 
he  was  challenged  to  produce  something  better.  Accordingly, 
on  a  subsequent  Lord's  day,  the  service  was  concluded  with  the 
follovving  stanzas : — 

'*  Behold  the  glories  of  the  Lamb 
Amidst  His  Father's  throne : 
Prepare  new  honours  for  His  name, 
And  songs  before  unknown. 
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<'  Let  eldere  worabip  at  Hit  fiMti 
The  Church  adore  aroand* 
With  vials  fiiU  of  odours  tweet. 
And  harps  of  tweeter  sound, 

^<  Those  are  tlie  prsyvrt  of  die  asints. 
And  these  the  hjmns  they  raise  : 
Jesus  is  kind  to  our  complaints, 
He  loves  to  hear  onr  praise. 

^  — Now  to  the  Lamh  that  once  was  slain 
Be  endless  blessings  paid  ; 
Salvation,  glorj,  joj,  remain 
For  ever  on  Thy  head. 

"  Thou  hast  redeem'd  our  souls  with  blood. 
Hast  set  the  prisoners  free ; 
Hast  made  us  kings  and  priests  to  God, 
And  we  shall  reign  with  Thee. 

**  The  worlds  of  Nature  and  of  €h*Bce 
Are  put  beneath  Thy  poVr ; 
Then  shorten  these  delaying  days, 
And  bring  the  promised  hour." 

Such  is  the  tradition,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  Question  its 
truth.  But  more  remarkable  than  the  composition  of  the  hymn, 
is  the  alacrity  with  which  it  is  said  to  hove  oeen  received.  The 
attempt  was  an  innovation,  and  the  poet  w/»  a  prophet  of  their 
own  country ;  but,  to  the  devotional  instincts  of  the  worshippers, 
so  welcome  was  this  ^^  new  song,"  that  they  entreated  the  author 
to  repeat  the  service — ^till,  the  series  extending  Sunday  after 
Sunday,  a  snfBcient  number  had  been  contributed  to  form  the 
basis  of  a  book. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  1707,  and  when  the  publication  of 
his  ^  Horse  LyricsB''  had  given  him  some  conndence  in  his 
powers,  that  Watts  committed  to  the  press  his  ^^  Hymns  and 
Spiritual  Songs.**  For  the  copyright  Mr  Lawrence,  the  pub- 
lisher, gave  him  ten  pounds;  and  in  less  than  ten  years  six 
editions  had  been  sold.  He  then  brought  out  what  he  deemed 
a  more  important  contribution  to  the  cause  of  public  worship 
— ^^  The  Psalms  of  David  Imitated  in  the  Language  of  the  New 
Testament,"  which  he  hoped  would  escape  some  of  the  objections 
urged  against  his  Hymns.  Their  texture  was  the  language  of 
Inspiration;  and  they  chieflv  differed  from  the  Hebrew  Psalter 
by  mtroducing  '^  the  name  of  Jesus"  in  passages  which,  as  Chris- 
tians believe,  refer  to  His  person. 
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Since  tbe  publication  of  the  fint  of  these  volnmes  a  centoij 
and  a  half  have  passed  away,  and  only  twelve  years  fewer  since 
the  publication  of  the  second ;  yet  nothing  has  appeared  to  dim 
their  lustre — as  yet,  nothing  threatens  to  supersede  them.  .  With 
their  doctrinal  folneaB^  their  sacred  fervour,  their  lyric  grandeur, 
they  stand  alone — ^by  dint  of  native  sovereignty,  overtopping  all 
their  fellows.  In  particular  features  they  may  be  occasionally 
surpassed.  With  his  gushes  of  heart-sprung  tenderness,  and 
his  exquisite  executi(m,  amidst  the  sacred  chou*  of  Britain,  the 
nightingale  would  represent  the  Bard  of  Olney :  with  his  melody 
filfing  sul  the  ethereal  vault,  and  then,  in  its  abrupt  conclusion, 
leaving  long  silence  in  the  expectant  firmament,  in  the  soaring 
grace  and  sudden  close  of  Toplady  there  is  what  reminds  us  S 
*^  the  lark  singins  at  heaven's  gate ;"  and  when  he  ^^  c^^s  his 
win^  of  fire,  there  are  empyrean  heights  to  which  Onarles 
W^ey  can  ascend,  defying  aught  to  follow.  But  ^'  they  that 
wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles.  To 
elevate  to  poetic  altitudes  every  truth  in  Christian  experience  and 
revealed  religion,  needs  the  strength  and  sweep  of  an  aquiline 
pinion ;  and  this  is  what  Isaac  Watts  has  done.  He  has  taken 
almost  every  topic  which  exerdses  the  understanding  and  the 
heart  of  the  behev^,  and  has  not  only  given  it  a  devotional  as- 
pect, but  has  wedded  it  to  immortal  numbers ;  and,  whilst  there 
IS  little  to  which  he  has  not  shown  himself  equal,  there  is  nothing 
which  he  has  done  for  mere  effect.  Rapt,  yet  adoring — some- 
times up  among  the  thunder-clouds,  yet  most  reverential  in  his 
highest  range — the  ^^good  matter'*  is  ^^in  a  song,"  and  the  sweet 
singer  is  upborne  as  on  the  wings  of  eagles ;  but  even  fi^m  that 
triumphal  car,  and  when  nearest  the  home  of  the  seraphim,  we 
are  comforted  to  find  desc^iding  lowly  lamentations  and  confes- 
sions of  sin — ^new  music,  no  doubt,  but  the  words  with  which  we 
have  long  been  familiar  in  the  house  of  our  pilgrimage. 

Of  no  uninspired  compositions  has  the  acceptance  been  so 
signal.  They  are  naturalized  through  all  the  Anglo-Saxon 
world,  and,  next  to  Scripture  itself,  are  the  great  vehicle  of  pious 
thought  and  feeling.  In  a  letter  from  his  mend,  Dr  Doddndge, 
we  find  that  affectionate  correspondent  telling  him,  ^^  On  Wed- 
nesday last,  I  was  preaching  in  a  bam  to  a  pretty  large  assem- 
bly of  plain  country  people,  in  a  village  a  few  miles  off.  After 
a  sermon,  from  Heb.  vi.  12,  we  sung  one  of  your  hymns  (which, 
if  I  remember  right,  was  the  cxl.  of  the  second  book) ;  and 
in  that  part  of  the  worship,  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  observe 
tears  in  the  eyes  of  several  of  the  auditory;  and,  after  the  ser- 
vice was  over,  some  of  them  told  me  that  they  were  not  able 
to  sing,  so  deeply^ were  their  minds  affected  with  it;  and  the 
clerk,  in  particular,  told  me  he  could  hardly  utter  the  words 
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of  it.  These  were  most  of  them  poor  people  who  work  for  their 
living."^  A  climbing-boj  was  once  heara  singing  in  a  chim- 
ney, 

*'  The  sorrows  of  the  mind 

Be  banished  from  this  place, 
Religion  never  was  designed 
To  make  oar  pleasures  less." 

And,  like  King  David*s  own  Psalter,  the  same  strains  which 
cheered  the  poor  sweep  in  the  chimney,  and  melted  to  tears  the 
Northamptonshire  peasants,  have  roused  the  devotion  or  uttered 
the  rapture  of  ten  thousand  thousand  worshippers;  and  there  is 
many  a  reader  who,  in  his  experience,  can  imagine  nothing  more 
akin  to  celestial  enjoyment,  than  the  sensations  which  he  shared 
in  singing,  when  the  heart  of  some  solemn  assembly  was  up- 
lifted as  one  man,  ^^  Come,  let  us  join  our  cheerful  songs,''  or, 
"  Jesus  shall  reign  where'er  the  sun." 

So  naturalized  in  the  common  mind  of  Christendom  is  the 
language  of  Watts,  that,  were  all  copies  of  his  hymn-book  to 
perish,  probably  half  the  stanzas  could  be  recovered  from  quota- 
tions in  printed  sermons,  and  in  the  pages  of  Christian  biography; 
and  so  necessary  a  supplement  to  pre-«xisting  psalmody  are 
these  spiritual  songs,  that  we  know  not  of  any  Church  of  Eng- 
land collection  which  has  not  adopted  some  of  them,  and  it  was 
mainly  the  demand  created  by  their  popularity  which  constrained 
the  most  cautious  and  conservative  of  all  the  churches  to  compile 
those  '^  Translations  and  Paraphrases,"  in  which  the  superior 

^  in  case  there  should  be  any  of  oar  readers  who  do  not  already  know  it,  we 
may  here  transcribe  the  hymn: — 

"  Give  me  the  wines  of  faith,  to  rise 
Within  the  Yeil,  and  see 
The  saints  above,  how  great  their  joys. 
How  bright  their  glories  be. 

'*  Once  they  were  monming  here  below. 
And  wet  their  couch  with  tears ; 
They  wrestled  hard,  as  we  do  now. 
With  sins,  and  doubts,  and  fears. 

<'  I  ask  them  whence  their  victory  came? 
They,  with  united  breath, 
Ascribe  their  conquest  to  the  Lamb, 
Their  triumph  to  his  death. 

''  They  mark*d  the  footsteps  that  He  trod, 
(His  zeal  inspir*d  their  breast:) 
And,  following  their  incarnate  GIod, 
Possess  the  promised  Best 

'*  Our  glorious  Leader  claims  our  praise 
For  his  own  pattern  giyen. 
While  the  long  cloud  of  Witnesses 
Show  the  same  path  to  Hearen." 
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poetry  of  Lo^an  and  Cameron  only  aets  off  to  greater  advantage 
the  superior  derotion  of  Watts. 

But  for  any  book  of  verse  or  devotional  manual,  there  is  re- 
served an  ordeal  more  trying  than  the  suffirage  of  a  public  assem- 
bly, or  the  criticism  of  an  ecclesiastical  committee.  The  Book 
of  books  excepted,  there  is  little  authorship  which  we  care  for 
in  the  sick-room,  or  which  we  can  tolerate  on  the  verge  of  eter- 
nity. But  so  essentially  scriptural  are  the  sentiments  and  say- 
ings which,  in  this  case,  metre  has  helped  to  make  memorable, 
and  so  near  the  better  country  must  the  author  have  been  when 
he  first  felt  their  inspiration,  that,  like  bright  shapes,  or  balmy 
airs  blown  seaward  fix>m  the  exotic  shore,  some  of  their  holiest 
breathings  seem  indigenous  to  Immanuel's  land,  and  can  only  be 
ftdly  understood  on  the  confines  of  heaven. 

''  JesDS  can  make  a  djing  bed 
Feel  soflt  as  downy  pillows  are, 
While  on  His  breast  I  lean  my  head, 
And  breathe  my  life  oat  sweetly  there.** 

'*  Jesus,  my  God!  I  know  His  name, 
His  name  is  all  my  trust; 
Nor  will  He  put  my  soul  to  shame, 
Nor  let  my  hope  be  lost/' 

With  such  accents  on  their  lips,  what  multitudes  of  pilgrims 
have  approached  ^'the  land  of  pure  delight!"  and,  with  the  te»r 
in  theur  eyes,  but  no  murmur  in  their  hearts,  how  often  have 
survivors  sung — 

"  Why  do  we  mourn  departing  friends? 
Or  shake  at  death's  alarmsT 
Tis  but  the  voice  that  Jesus  sends 
To  call  them  to  His  arms." 

But  there  are  many  who  cannot  rise  to  such  exulting  strains, 
and  who  still,  in  the  words  of  the  familiar  volume,  have  breathed 
out  their  latest  prayer.  When  Daniel  Webster  lay  dying, 
almost  the  last  employment  of  that  oracular  voice,  which  had  so 
often  thrilled  the  senate,  and  given  the  si^al  of  action  to  his 
country,  was  to  repeat  again  and  again,  m  deep  and  solemn 
pathos,  the  psalm  beginning, 

'<  Then  pity,  Lord,  O  Lord  forgive, 
Let  a  repenting  rebel  live; 
My  crimes  are  great,  but  can't  surpass 
The  power  and  glory  of  Thy  grace!" 

VOL.  XXVn.     NO.  LUI.  c 
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And,  to  mention  no  other,  there  ifl  a  grave-stone  in  Bengal 
which,  besides  a  name  and  date,  contains  nothing  bat  the  lines^ 

^  A  guilty,  weak,  and  helpless  worm, 
On  Thy  kind  arms  I  fall;" 

an  inscription  peculiarly  affecting,  as  the  testamentary  ii^tmc- 
tion  and  final  confession  of  faith,  ot  one  in  labours  so  ahnndant^ 
and  for  strength  of  character  so  conspicuons,  as  William  Carey. 
Wonderfiilas  these  efittsions  of  sanctified  genius  are,  they  are 
by  no  means  perfect.  Of  many,  the  mechanical  execution  conM 
be  improved  by  almost  any  poet  of  the  million.  The  rhymes 
are  often  wretched;  and  it  is  perfectly  marvellous  how  the  author 
could  survive  the  first  publication  forty  years,  and  allow  edition 
after  edition  to  appear  with  such  couplets  unaltered,  as, 

*'  How  can  I  sink  with  such  a/9P«p 

As  my  eternal  God  f  " 
'*  Oar  souls  can  neither^  nor  go 
<  To  reach  eternal  joys/' 

Some  of  the  grandest  hymns  are  marred  by  a  poor  and  un- 
worthy ending.  After  launching  in  mid-air  in  a  style  worthy  of 
Pindar,  the  muse  is  suddenly  winged,  or  seized  with  vertigo,  and 
flutters  down  into  a  bathos  deeper  than  Sir  Richard  Bla^miore* 
But  there  are  graver  faults  than  artistic  blemishes.  Their  re- 
presentations are  sometimes  unreal. 

"  Lord,  what  a  wretched  land  is  this^'* 

is  a  libel  on  that  earth  which  the  meek  do  inherit,  and  is  entirely 
inconsistent  with  the  excellent  writer^s  general  appreciation  of 
the  beauties  of  nature  and  art,  and,  like  some  other  forms  of  a 
mistaken  asceticism,  it  is  a  relic  of  Popery,  which  even  the  Puri- 
tan had  failed  to  discard.  But  more  injurious  than  any  monkish 
or  Manichean  anathema  on  life  and  its  material  enjoyments,  is 
any  misrepresentation  of  the  Divine  character  and  dispositicHis; 
and  such  an  unwitting  misrepresentation,  we  fear,  is  sometimes 
conveyed  by  language  like  the  following,  applied  to  the  throne  of 
the  Eternal: — 

'*  Once  'twas  a  seat  of  dreadful  wrath, 
And  shot  devouring  flame ; 
Our  God  appeared  ^  consuming  fire/ 
And  Vengeance  was  His  name. 

"  Rich  were  the  drops  of  Jesus*  blood, 
That  calmed  His  frowning  face, 
That  sprinkled  o'er  the  burning  tjirone, 
And  turned  the  wrath  to  grace ;  ** 
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where  a  TiiidictiTd  aspeet  k  given  to  Patemd  Deity^  in  direct 
contradietion  to  the  ^ciotte  asstiraiice  that  it  was  '<0od  ivho  ad 
loved  the  worid^  that  He  gave  Hid  only  begotten  Son."  It  is 
onlj  when  we  realise  the  Savionfs  misdioD  and  satisfaction  bA 
the  desalt  and  expi^sssion  of  the  FMher^s  love,  Aat  in  the  Cliris- 
tian  afeonemtot  we  liave  ^  strong  consolation/'  and  thet^fcxre  we 
teff^  as  injurious  and  reacttag  towards  c^^ponite  errors  1^ 
hmgaage^  whether  in  sermons  or  ici  htn»is^  ^hich^  in  order  ttf 
dramatiae  the  woric  of  redeihption^  e&hibitd  alf  Kterti  and  severed 
one  penmi  cf  the  adorable  Qt>dhead^  m  mild  and  ooinpaeftionate 
anotner. 

For  Dr  Watts  Mr  Montgomery  has  claimed  the  honour  of 
bemg  ^  almost  the  inventor  of  hymns  in  oar  langoage,"  and  the 
claim  is  not  extravagant.  Of  sacred  noetrV)  from  uie  hmnblest 
rhymes  up  to  the  great  English  epic^  there  had  already  appeared 
an  ample  store ;  but  of  compositions  adapted  fo  pubUc  worship, 
there  was  no  choice,  except  as  it  lay  between  the  various  metn- 
cal  psalters.  How  far  the  father  of  English  hymncdogy  may 
have  availed  himself  of  existing  materials,  we  leave  to  the  re- 
search of  those  ^ho  love  such  curiosities  of  literatitre.  As  far  as 
any  instances  occur  to  our  casual  recollection,  the  resemblance  is 
lemote,  or,  where  it  is  doser,  tbe  improvement  on  die  original  is 
so  great  us  to  reconcile  lis  to  the  plfltgiarism.  For  examtA^,  iii 
some  old  copies  of  King  James*  Bilue,  i^e  fi&d  verses  oegin- 
nmg— 

'*  Here  is  the  spring  where  miX^sri  flow, 
To  quench  otif  h^t  of  txt ; 
Her6  16  (he  tree  where  truth  doth  grow, 
To  lead  our  lives  therein. 

^<  Bere  is  the  Judge  that  stints  the  strife, 
Where  men's  devices  fail ; 
Here  is  the  bread  that  feeds  the  Hfe, 
That  death  cannot  assail ."^ 

In  Watts'  hymn  «0n  the  Holy  S^iptures''  (fiook  ii.,  119), 
the  same  thoughts  thus  reappear  :— 

*'  Hefe  cotisecnfted  water  flows, 
To  quench  my  thirsli  of  sin ; 
Here  the  fair  tree  of  knowledge  grows, 
Nor  danger  dwells  therein. 

<<  This  is  the  Judge  that  etods  the  strife. 
Where  wit  and  reason  &il ; 
My  guide  to  everlasting  life. 
Through  all  this  gloomy  vale." 
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In  our  own  North  Britain^  as  in  many  of  the  sanctoaries  of 
the  Church  of  England,  the  words  of  Dr  Watts  are  sung  every 
Lord's  day,  although  the  authorship  is  often  unsurmised  oy  the 
worshippers ;  and,  in  many  instances,  owing  to  the  material 
changes  which  hare  been  made,  it  is  fairer  to  affix  no  author's 
name,  or  insert,  as  is  sometimes  done,  ^  AnonJ^  in  the  table  of 
contents.  Some  of  our  readers  may,  therefore,  not  be  displeased 
if  we  offer  them  a  sample  of  the  old  wine  undiluted  and  unadul- 
terated ;  and  even  those  to  whom  the  specimens  are  most  fieuni- 
liar,  will  not  deem  their  introduction  irksome  or  unwelcome. 

"  My  God  !  the  spring  of  all  my  joys, 
The  life  of  my  delights  ; 
The  glory  of  my  brightest  days, 
And  comfort  of  my  nights ! 

^  In  darkest  shades  if  He  appear, 
My  dawning  is  begun  1 
He  is  my  soul's  sweet  morning  star, 
And  He  my  rising  sun. 

"  The  op'ning  heavens  around  me  shine 
Wiik  beams  of  sacred  bliss,^ 

1  In  this  hymn,  Mr  Milner  {Life  and  Times  ofDr  WatU,  page  276)  says,  that 
Dr  Wfttts  "  avails  himself  of  a  beautiful  idea  from  Gray's  *  Fragment  on  Vi- 
cissitude,' "  quoting  the  well-known  passi^ — 

"  See  the  wretch  that  long  has  tost, 
On  the  thorny  bed  of  pain, 
At  length  repair  his  vigour  lost, 
And  breathe  and  wi&  again  ; 
The  meanest  floweret  of  the  vale. 
The  simplest  note  that  swells  the  gale, 
The  common  sun,  the  air,  the  skies. 
To  him  are  opening  paradise" 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  there  is  more  than  a  casual  coincidence  be- 
tween the  two  poets.  At  all  events.  Watts  could  not  have  borrowed  from  Gray, 
as  the  above  hymn  was  published  niae  yean  before  the  author  of  the  *'  Frag- 
ment on  Vicissitude  "  was  bom! 

Thomson's  beautiful  **  Hymn  of  the  Seasons,"  as  eveiy  one  remembers,  con- 
cludes with  the  line, 

"  Come,  then,  expressive  silence,  muse  His  praise." 

The  first  book  of  Watts' Zivrtc  Poems,  with  a  reference  to  Psalm  Ixv.,  «Tibi 
silet,  0  Dens,"  ends  with  the  stanza — 

**  Gk>d  is  in  heaven,  and  men  below ; 

Be  short,  our  tunes ;  our  words,  be  few ; 

A  sacred  reverence  checks  our  songs. 

And  praise  sits  silent  on  our  tongues." 
The  Lyrics  were  published  in  1705,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  Thomson's  hymn 
was  first  published  in  1730.  Is  it  at  all  unlikely  that  the  cadence  of  the  earlier 
poem,  lingering  in  a  congenial  memory,  reappeared  in  the  later  and  more  exqui- 
site production  ?  In  many  cases  of  seeming  plagiarism,  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  distinguish  betwixt  unconscious  absorption  and  deliberate  abstraction ;  and 
there  can  be  no  question,  that  some  of  the  most  curious  examples  of  "  parallel 
passages,"  are  in  the  same  category  with  those  accidental  coincidences  which 
are  constantly  occurring  in  the  nistozy  of  scientific  discovery. 
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While  JesQS  shows  His  heart  is  mine, 
And  whispers,  ^  I  am  His ! ' 

'*  My  soul  wonld  leave  this  heavy  day 
At  that  transporting  word, 
Ran  up  with  joy  the  shining  way 
T*  embrace  my  dearest  Lord. 

**  Fearless  of  hell  and  ghastly  death, 
I'd  break  thro'  ev'ry  foe ; 
The  wings  of  love,  and  arms  of  fiiith. 
Should  bear  the  Conqu'ror  through.' 


**  Not  all  the  blood  of  beasts, 

On  Jewish  altars  slain. 
Could  give  the  guilty  conscience  peace, 

Or  wash  away  the  stain. 

"  But  Christ,  the  heavenly  Lamb, 

Takes  all  our  sins  away; 
A  sacrifice  of  nobler  name. 

And  richer  blood  Uian  they. 

^  My  fiuth  would  lay  her  hand 
On  that  dear  head  of  Thine, 

While  like  a  penitent  I  stand, 
And  there  confess  my  sin. 

*'  My  soul  looks  back  to  see 
The  burdens  Thou  didst  bear. 

When  hanging  on  the  cursed  tree. 
And  bopes  her  guilt  was  there. 

'<  Believing,  we  rejoice 

To  see  the  curse  remove ; 
We  bless  the  Lamb  with  cheerful  voice, 

And  sing  His  bleeding  love."  • 


*'  When  I  survey  the  wondrous  Cross 
On  which  the  Prince  of  Glory  died. 
My  richest  gain  I  count  but  loss. 
And  pour  contempt  on  all  my  pride. 

"  Forbid  it,  Lord,  that  I  should  boast. 
Save  in  the  death  of  Christ  my  Ood ; 
All  the  vain  things  that  charm  me  most, 
I  sacrifice  them  to  His  blood. 

"  See  from  His  head,  His  hands.  His  feet, 
Sorrow  and  love  flow  mingled  down  ! 
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Did  e'er  sneh  love  a^d  sorrow  meet. 
Or  thorDS  ccmipo^e  so  rich  a  GFowpT 

<'  Were  the  whole  realm  of  nature  mine, 
That  were  f^  present  &r  too  small ; 
LoYe  so  amazing,  so  diving, 
Demands  my  soid,  my  Ufe,  my  t^L** 

^  Come  let  ns  join  oar  cheerful  songs 
With  angels  round  the  throne ; 
Ten  thousand  thousand  are  their  tongues, 
But  all  their  joys  are  one. 

"  *  Worthy  the  Lamb  thi^t  died,'  they  cry, 
< To  be  exalted  thus:' 
*  Worthy  the  Lamb,'  our  lips  reply 
^  For  He  wi^  slain  for  us.' 

^'  Jesus  is  worthy  to  receive 
Honour  and  power  divine ; 
And  blessings  more  than  we  can  give. 
Be,  Lord,  for  eyer  Thine. 

*<  Let  all  that  dwell  above  the  sky, 
And  air,  and  earth,  and  seas. 
Conspire  to  lift  Thy  glories  high, 
And  speak  Thine  endless  praise  ; 

"  The  whole  creation  join  in  one. 
To  bless  the  sacred  name 
Of  Him  that  sits  upon  the  throne. 
And  to  adore  the  Lamb." 

Before  taking  leave  of  the  Christian  psalmist,  it  may  be  well  to 
mention  that  the  last  time  he  took  up  the  lyre,  was  to  entertain  and 
instmct  the  lambs  of  the  flock.  Anived  at  middle  life,  a  bachelor, 
a  student,  and  an  invalid,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  he 
would  have  lost  his  interest  in  children,  if  he  did  not  even  find 
their  company  an  irritation  and  a  trouble.  But  as  long  as  the 
heart  is  green — as  long  as  it  retains  aught  of  the  poet's  ingenu- 
ousness, or  of  the  Master^s  graciousness,  it  will  try  to  secure  some 
leisure  for  the  little  ones ;  it  will  survey  them  with  tender  and 
sympathising  reminiscences,  and  will  seek  to  resuscitate  its  earlier 
self,  in  order  to  commune  with  them.  So  was  it  with  Isaac 
Watts.  He  felt  that  his  mental  harvest  had  been  reaped,  and 
fiuicied  that  with  his  powers  it  was  coming  to  the  sear  and  yel- 
low leaf.  But  there  was  still  the  Michaelmas  summer.  It 
brought  out  again  some  blossoms  of  the  spring ;  it  revealed  some 
birds  of  passage  which  had  not  taken  flight;  and  for  the  sake  of 
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the  children  he  eaeed  the  birdB,  and  made  a  posy  of  the  flowers, 
and  he  has  left  &ein  in  his  ^Divine"  and  ^^ Moral"  songs. 
And  what  should  we  have  done  without  them?  How  tame  and 
toneless  would  the  days  of  our  childhood  stand  out  to  our  retro- 
spect, if  stripped  of  "  The  Cradle  Hymn,"  and  "  Abroad  in  the 
Meadows,"  and  ^<  The  Sose,  that  Beautiful  Flower,  the  Gloiy  of 
April  and  May !"  And  cross  and  lazy  and  hard-hearted  as  we 
are,  how  much  worse  might  we  have  lieen  were  it  not  for  ^'  The 
Dc^'s  Delight,"  and  "  The  Busy  Bee,"  and  "  The  Voice  of  the 
Slugsard,"  and  «  Whene'er  I  take  my  Walks  Abroad  1 "  Kind 
tntfxr!  how  mellow  is  thy  memory !  How  hallowed  and  how  in- 
nocent do  the  days  now  look  that  we  spent  with  thee  I  and  how 
^ad  we  are  to  think  that  in  the  homes  and  the  Simday  Schools 
of  Britain  and  America,  some  millions  of  young  minds  are  still, 
fiom  year  to  year,  enjoying  thy  companionship,  so  loving,  wise, 
and  holy  I 

With  poetical  contempt  of  dates  we  have  arrived  at  the  min- 
strel's laist  lay,  whilst  we  have  scarcely  reached  the  majority  of 
the  man.  Suffice  it  then  to  add,  that  after  being  a  short  time 
tutor  in. the  family  of  Sir  John  Hartopp,  in  his  twenty-fourth 
year  he  was  invited  to  become  the  pastor  of  the  congregational 
church  in  London,  of  which  Joseph  Caryl,  Dr  Owen,  and 
David  Clarkson,  had  been  successive  ministers.  This,  for  half  a 
century,  viz.,  ftx)m  1698  till  his  death  on  the  25th  of  November 
1748,  was  his  office,  and  its  work  was  what  he  loved;  but 
through  manifold  infirmities  his  labours  were  often  intermitted. 
At  last,  in  1712,  he  was  seized  i^ith  a  nervous  fever,  which  con- 
tinued for  many  months,  and  from  the  effects  of  which  his  con- 
stitution never  perfectlv  recovered.  And  then  it  was  that  Sir 
Thomas  and  Lady  Abney,  having  tempted  him  out  to  their 
charming  retreat  at  Theobald's,  made  him  their  prisoner  for  life, 
and  converted  a  week's  visit  into  a  delightful  detention  of 
five-and-thirty  years.  "  Here,"  in  the  words  of  his  biographer, 
Dr  Gibbons,  ^'  he  enjoyed  the  uninterrupted  demonstrations  of 
the  truest  friendship.  Here,  without  any  care  of  his  own,  he 
had  everything  which  could  contribute  to  the  enjoyment  of  life 
and  favour  the  unwearied  pursuit  of  his  studies.  Here  he  dwelt 
in  a  family,  which,  for  piety,  order,  harmony,  and  every  virtue, 
was  a  house  of  God.  Here  he  had  the  privilege  of  a  country 
recess,  the  fragrant  bower,  the  spreading  lawn,  the  flowery  gar- 
den, and  other  advantages,  to  sootne  his  mind  and  aid  his  restora- 
tion to  health ;  to  yield  him,  whenever  he  chose  them,  the  most 
gratefrd  intervals  irom  his  laborious  studies,  and  enable  him  to 
return  to  th«n  with  redoubled  vigoinr  and  delight." 

In  all  the  annals  of  hospitality  there  is  hardly  such  another 
case.    ^  A  ooalitiony"  as  Ihr  Jolmston  calls  it,  ^^  a  state  in  whicii 
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the  notions  of  patrona^  and  dependence  were  overpowered 
by  the  perception  of  reciprocal  benefits  f  and  in  which,  it  may 
be  added,  there  must  have  been,  on  either  side,  a  rare  exemption 
from  the  foibles  with  which  ordmaiy  goodness  is  afflicted.  The 
Abneys  did  not  weary  of  their  gaest,  nor  did  that  guest,  amidst 
unwonted  luxuries,  grow  soft  and  idle;  and  as  it  was  in  the 
cheerful  asylum  whi(£  they  opened  to  the  shattered  invalid,  tha^ 
most  of  the  works  were  penned,  which  now  fill  the  six  collective 
quartos,  we  are  all  of  us  the  debtors  of  the  generous  knight  and 
his  gentle  lady,  nor,  we  may  well  believe,  is  their  labour  of  love 
forgotten  by  Him,  who,  in  the  case  of  the  least  of  His  servants 
when  sick,  remembers  those  who  visit  them. 

Never  was  kindness  more  considerate — ^never  was  interposition 
more  providential.  As  far  as  his  own  instincts  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times  could  indicate,  Dr  Watts's  calling  was  the 
improvement  of  Christian  literature.  In  the  previous  century 
Bishop  Hall  had  published  the  banns  between  JLetters  and  K&- 
li^n,  and  in  his  pungent  ^^  Characters"  and  entertaining 
"Epistles,"  he  had  laboured  to  press  into  the  service  of  the 
sanctuary  the  shrewd  observation  of  Theophrastus,  the  varied  in- 
telligence and  vivacity  of  Pliny.  But  the  example  had  not  been 
followed.  Notwithstanding  the  unprecedented  amount  of  theo- 
logical authorship  with  which  the  intervening  age  had  overflowed, 
little  or  nothing  nad  been  done  to  propitiate  men  of  taste  to  evan- 
gelical religion ;  and  although,  as  regarded  the  older  generation 
who  had  listened  to  Baxter  and  Owen,  this  was  of  minor  moment, 
it  greatly  concerned  their  successors.  Pious  matrons  in  the 
country  and  Godfearing  merchants  in  the  city,  felt  a  famine  of 
the  word,  and  whilst  in  the  meeting  they  frequented,  they  sighed 
for  the  sap  and  the  savour  to  whidi  they  had  been  accust(»ned 
in  their  youth,  their  sons  and  daughters  were  reading  Pope  and 
Addison  throughout  the  week ;  and,  in  the  self-same  meetings 
to  which  they  were  dragged  by  their  pious  seniors  on  the  Sab- 
bath, they  were  yawning  at  the  prolixity  of  the  sermon,  or  tittering 
at  the  grotesque  similies  of  the  preacher.  Nor  on  the  Sundav. 
evening,  in  the  parlour  at  home,  was  the  matter  greatly  mended. 
It  womd  have  been  well  for  the  young  people  ii  they  had  read 
the  good  books  which  their  parents  recommended,  or  sung  the 
psalms  of  which  these  never  wearied ;  but,  after  yesterday's  Spec- 
tator, Owen  on  Perseverance  was  heavy  reading,  and  even  the 
best-disposed  jrouth  could  hardly  convince  himself  that  Stem^ 
hold  was  subhmer  than  Dryden.  Dr  Watts  felt  the  desidera- 
tum. The  whole  course  of  his  studies  had  prepared  him  for 
supplying  it,  and  there  was  nothing  to  which  he  was  more  inclined 
by  the  entire  bent  of  his  genius.  And  now,  in  the  good  provi- 
dence of  God,  he  enjoyed  the  opportunity,  and  the  rest  of  his  life 
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was  mainly  spent  in  advancing  the  cause  of  Christian  culture, 
through  the  medium  of  an  attractive  authorship. 

But  the  congregation  in  Buiy  Street  was  as  self-sacrificing  as 
the  Abneys  were  generous.  They  could  not  part  with  a  pastor 
whose  praise  was  m  all  the  churches,  and  of  whom  they  them- 
selves were  proud;  neither  would  they  selfishly  restrain  him  from 
his  higher  calling  and  his  wider  mmistry.  They  released  him 
from  all  his  more  toilsome  duties.  They  found  for  him  a  col- 
league, with  whom,  for  thirty  years  and  upwards,  he  was  happily 
associated.  They  were  glad  to  hear  the  Doctor  when  he  was 
able  to  preach;  and  when  the  Doctor  was  nervous  or  indisposed, 
he  himself  was  happy  to  join  the  rest  in  listening  to  Mr  Price. 
And,  indeed,  in  preaching  he  was  not  so  pre-eminent.  Although 
his  voice  was  musical  and  his  utterance  delightfully  distinct,  his 
manner  was  calm  and  deliberate,  and  more  fitted  to  instruct  an 
aflfectionate  circle  than  to  arouse  a  promiscuous  auditory.  He 
had  neither  the  material  volume  and  sonorous  vehemence  which 
constitute  the  modem  Boanerges,  nor  the  excitable  temperament 
which  sometimes  makes  up  for  physical  defects;  and,  it  may  be 
questioned,  whether  it  was  not,  on  the  whole,  better  for  Bury 
otreet  that  Mr  Price  was  the  stated  preacher. 

So  Dr  Watts  was  allowed  to  ply  tne  ministry  which  God  had 
given  him;  and  in  the  longer  or  shorter  intervals  of  illness,  he 
went  on  replenishing  more  and  more  his  richly  furnished  mind, 
and  giving  forth,  volume  after  volume,  those  books  for  which 
after  a^es  were  to  bless  his  memorv.  Few  subjects  of  rational 
inqxu^ped  h«.  ve«atile  and  Sger  pursuit,'  and  every  new 
conquest  was  a  tribute  to  his  Master  and  a  present  to  mankind. 
True  to  his  own  maxim,  ^^  I  hate  the  thoughts  of  making  any- 
thing in  reUgion  heavy  or  tiresome;"  he  sought  to  make  every 
attractive  theme,  and  every  useful  science,  the  handmaid  of 
religion,  even  as  he  longed  to  see  religion  the  mistress  of  an  in- 
telligent and  well-instructed  family.  And  with  this  twofold  aim, 
— seeking  at  once  to  Christianize  knowledge  and  to  refine  and 
expand  the  mind  of  the  Christian  community,  and  with  a  pre- 
vailing reference  to  the  rising  race, — ^he  took  up  in  succession. 
Logic,  Astronomy,  Geography,  English  Grammar,  Scripture  His- 
tory;  and  as,  in  his  "  Logic,"  he  had  given  directions  for  the  right 
use  of  reason,  so,  in  his  work  on  the  Passions,  he  gave  instructions 
for  the  right  guidance  of  man's  moral  and  emotional  nature;  be- 
sides pubUshing  treatises  more  purely  theological  on  Prayer  and 
Christian  Ethics,  and  on  controvertea  questions  in  divinity,  and  a 
volume  entitled,  ^^  Beliquise  Juveniles,  perhaps  the  most  charac- 
teristic of  the  whole,  as  containing  in  its  miscellaneous  pages  short 
papers  on  all  kinds  of  topics,  grave  and  gay,  mental  and  material, 
terrestrial  and  celestial,  in  Latin  verse  and  English  prose. 
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Of  these  a  few  a3!<e  now  ohsoletey  owing  to  tlie  advancement  of 
the  sciences,  and  others  bi^ve  been  pushed  ont  of  favour  by- 
brisker  or  more  brilliant  competitors.  But  still  they  have  ac- 
oomplished  their  purpose.  For  the  instruction  of  youth,  they 
have  necessitated  the  preparation  of  manuals  at  once  attractive 
and  thorough,  and  convejrin^  information  in  a  tone  of  cheerfol 
affection  and  benevolent  soncitude  for  their  higher  interests. 
Some,  however,  cannot  easily  be  superseded.  We  doubt  if  even 
Todd's  ^^  Student's  Guide,"  with  all  its  modem  adaptation  and 
its  welcome  minuteness,  will  consign  to  oblivion  the  '^  Improve- 
ment of  the  Mind,"  so  practical  in  its  details  and  so  inspinng  in 
its  tone;  and  although  the  universities  may  have  now  produced 
systems  of  logic  more  suitable  to  their  objects  than  our  author^s 
clear  and  masterly  compend,  we  know  of  nothing  so  likely  to 
interest  the  non-professional  reader  in  his  own  mind  and  its  in- 
tellectual processes,  or  to  aid  him  in  his  inquires  after  truth.^ 

In  his  tneologicsJ  disquisitions,  Dr  Watts  was  not  so  success- 
ful as  in  his  contributions  to  Christian  literature.  The  best  of 
his  hymns  leave  little  for  the  most  fastidious  to  censure,  and 
nothing  for  the  most  aspiring  to  hope ;  and  his  sermon  on  ^^  The 
End  of  Time,"  is  as  profoundly  awakening  as  ''  The  Happiness  of 
separate  Spirits "  is  elevating  to  our  nobler  sentiments  and  re- 
proving to  our  earthliness.  But  when  he  quitted  the  devotional 
and  the  practical  for  the  speculative,  he  was  away  from  home* 
Every  one  wants  to  climb  a  mountain,  and  it  is  exceedingly  difi^cult 
to  believe  beforehand  that  it  needs  much  strength  to  achieve  the 
task,  or  that  mists  can  be  very  dangerous:  it  looks  so  clear  from 
below,  and  we  feel  so  strong  m  the  valley.  And  all  of  us  can  re- 
member how,  in  the  days  of  our  youth,  the  first  use  we  made  of 
our  Aristotelian  alpenstock,  was  an  attempt  to  ascend  some  me- 
taphysical Mont  Blanc  or  theological  Jungfrau;  and  although 
we  cannot  exactly  say  that  we  reached  the  summit,  yet  we  are 
smre  that  we  were  a  great  deal  higher  than  the  Origin  of  Evil, 
or  the  watershed  betwixt  Liberty  and  Necessity.  Even  to  old 
age,  Dr  Watts  felt  something  of  this  temptation,  and  very 
naturally.  His  forte  was  expumation.  He  nad  an  admirable 
faculty  of  clearing  up  confusion,  within  his  own  Une  of  things.  In 
every-day  ethics,  ana  in  the  elements  of  mental  science,  he  could 
expound,  distinguish,  simplify,  so  as  few  could  do  better.     But 

^  The  merits  of  Watte'  Logic  are  admirably  stated  by  Tissot  of  Dijon,  in  bis 
preface  to  a  French  translation.  HPafis,  1S46).  "  II  y  a  aossi  pins  de  m^thode 
et  de  clart^  pent^tre  dans  la  Lomne  de  Watts  que  dans  celle  d'Amaol.  Le 
bon  sens  Anglais,  le  sens  des  afair^s,  celni  de  la  vie  pratique,  s'y  r^v^le  )i  nn 
trte-liaat  degr^;  tandis  que  le  sens  sp<foulatif  d*un  th^ologien  passabiement 
Sfolastiqne  encore^  eat  plas  sensible  dans  PArt  de  pmter.  Or,  Watte  a  su  ^tre 
complet  sans  dtre  excessif ;  il  a  touch^  tr^s— conyenablement  tout  ce  qui  devait 
Tdtre,  et  s'est  touionrs  axxhU  an  point  pr^is  oh  plus  de  profondenr  anrait  pu 
noire  h  la  darl^.'' 
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it  w^  unfeYtanate  that  ha  tried  to  ael  Dbilosopharp  rifiht  on  the 
sabjeeto  of  Space,  and  of  Liberty  and  Neoessityy  nor  lesa  unfor- 
tunate that  ne  sought  to  xeadjiut  for  theologians  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  It  is  scarcely  presumption  &v&si  in  us  to  say,  that 
these  were  n^atters  too  hish  for  him.  His  mind  was  not  naturally 
de»gn0d  to  master  such  atfi^culties ;  nor  were  his  habits  those  of 
ppo&und,  continuous,  abstract  thinking.  He  was  neither  Joseph 
Sutler,  n^r  Jpnathan  Edwards,  nor  William  de  Leibnitz,  but 
the  Xsaac  Watts,  whom  the  most  of  good  men  would  have  rather 
been  (  and  it  ia  no  reproach  to  his  general  ability  to  say  that  he 
filled  to  ascend  those  dia^y  altituaes,  although  it  might  have 
been  more  to  the  credit  of  ms  prudence  if  he  had  never  tried. 

If  rightly  told,  a  life  like  that  of  Isaac  Watts  would  read 
great  lessons ;  but,  for  brevity,  and  notwithstanding  the  excep- 
tion we  have  just  taken,  the  whole  might  be  condensed  into-^ 
"  Study  to  be  quiet,  and  to  do  your  own  business."  Dr  Watts 
had  his  own  convictions.  He  made  no  secret  of  his  Nonconfor- 
mity. At  a  period  when  many  Dissenters  entered  the  Church, 
and  became  distinguished  dignitaries,  he  deemed  it  his  duty  still 
to  continue  outside  of  the  National  Establishment.  At  the  same 
time,  he  was  no  agitator.  He  felt  no  call  to  rail  at  his  brethren 
for  their  ecclesiastical  defection,  nor  did  he  write  pamphlets 
against  the  evils  of  a  hierarchy,  real  or  imagined.  But  God  had 
mven  him  a  ^^  business."  He  had  given  him,  as  his  vocation,  to 
join^  together  those  whom  men  had  put  asunder — ^mental  culture 
and  vital  piety.  And,  studying  to  be  quiet,  he  pursued  that 
calling,  very  diligently,  very  successfully.  Without  concealing 
the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  vrithout  losing  the  fervour 
of  his  personal  devotion,  he  gained  for  that  Gospel  the  homage 
of  genius  and  intelligence ;  and,  like  the  King  of  Israel,  he 
touched  his  harp  so  skil^ly,  that  many  who  hardly  understood 
the  words,  were  melted  by  the  tune.  Without  surrendering  his 
right  of  private  judgment,  without  abjuring  his  love  of  natural 
and  artistic  beauty,  he  showed  his  preference  for  moral  excellence, 
liis  intense  conviction  of  ^'  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus."  And  now, 
in  his  well-arranged  and  tasteftd  study,  decorated  by  his  own  pen- 
cil, a  lute  and  a  telescope  on  the  same  table  with  his  Bible,  he 
seems  to  stand  before  us,  a  treatise  on  Logic  in  one  hand  and 
a  volume  of  "  Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs  "  in  the  other,  assert- 
ing the  harmony  of  Faith  and  Reason,  and  pleading  for  Religion 
and  Refinement  in  firm  and  stable  union.  And  as  far  as  the 
approval  of  the  Most  High  can  be  gathered  fix)m  events  or  from 
its  reflection  in  the  conscience  of  mankind,  the  Master  has  said, 
^^WeU  done,  good  and  faithful  servant."  Without  trimming, 
without  temporizing,  he  was  '^  quiet ;"  and  without  bustle,  with- 
ut  boasting  or  parade,  he  did  ^^  his  own  business,"  the  work 
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that  God  had  fi^iven  him.  And  now^  no  Church  repudiates  him, 
Nonconformity'  cannot  monopolise  him.  His  eloge  is  pronoimoed 
by  Samuel  Johnson  and  Robert  Southey,  as  well  as  Josiah 
donder ;  and  whilst  his  monument  looks  down  on  Dissenting 
graves  in  Abnej  Park,  his  effigy  reposes  beneath  the  consecrated 
roof  of  Westminster  Abbey.  And,  which  is  far  better,  next 
Lord's  day,  the  Name  that  is  above  every  name,  will  be  sung  in 
&nes  where  princes  worship  and  prelates  minister,  as  well  as  in 
bams  where  mechanics  pray  and  ragged  scholars  say,  Amen, 
in  words  for  which  all  alike  must  thanknis  hallowed  genius;  and 
it  will  only  be  some  curious  student  of  hymnology,  who  will  recol- 
lect that  Isaac  Watts  is  the  Asaph  of  each  choir,  the  leader  of 
each  company. 
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Art.  in. — 1.  TrcAti  des  diveraes  institutions  compJUmentaires  du 
Regime  PSnitentiare.    Par  M.  Bonneville.    Joubert,  Paris. 

2.  Systhne  pinitentiare  complet,  Ses  applications  pratiques  ^ 
thomme  dichu  dcms  tintirit  de  la  securitS  publiquey  et  de  la 
moralisation  des  condamn^s.  Par  A.  Lepelletieb  de  la 
Sabthe.     Guillanmin  et  C^^    Paris. 

The  great  social  sore  festering  beneath  onr  modem  civilisation, 
demands  everywhere  a  more  certain  and  more  healthftd  treat- 
ment than  has  yet  been  given  it.  Hitherto,  criminal  legislation 
has  been  in  extremes  of  unnatural  severity  on  the  one  hand,  or 
of  impractical  sentimentalism  on  the  other;  either  it  has  denied 
to  the  criminal  the  rights  of  manhood,  or  it  has  provided  for  him 
as  for  a  species  of  fallen  hero;  either  it  has  shut  him  out  from 
the  possibility  of  moral  and  social  rehabilitation,  or  it  has  made 
his  very  crimes  the  means  of  his  worldly  advancement.  Any 
one  who  reads  the  reports  of  the  inspectors  on  the  various  prisons 
in  England,  must  see  what  a  lamentable  want  of  uniformity 
exists  in  our  own  prison  discipline;  what  a  chaotic,  experimental, 
undetermined  state  the  whole  question  is  in,  and  how  we  are  still 
undecided  between  entire  seclusion  and  unchecked  association, — 
between  a  mode  of  treatment  which  offers  premiums  to  hypocrisy, 
and  one  which  necessitates  brutalisation.  And  the  French  are 
in  as  chaotic  a  state  as  ourselves  in  point  of  system,  with  even 
less  uniformity  in  matters  of  discipline.  In  France,  a  prisoner 
or  a  convict  with  money  may  live  the  life  of  a  lord  in  many 
ways  of  personal  luxury;  and  one  celebrated  for9at,  Anthelme 
Collet,  was  the  scandal  of  the  bagne  at  Eochefort,  for  the  luxu- 
rious life  which  his  secret  supplies  enabled  him  to  lead.  Of  itself, 
this  xmcertainty  of  discipline  is  a  strong  incentive  to  crime,  by 
the  kind  of  lottery  character  which  it  gives  to  punishment.  For 
a  smaller  amount  of  punishment,  of  wnich  the  criminal  may  be 
morally  sure,  will  deter  him  from  the  commission  of  an  offence 
sooner  than  the  risk  of  the  severest  penalty,  with  the  chance  of 
escape,  or  amelioration,  to  counterbalance  it.  Indeed,  one  of 
our  greatest  living  authorities  on  this  question,  enumerates  as 
one  of  the  causes  of  crime,  ^'  Temptations  caused  by  the  proba- 
bility either  of  an  entire  escape,  or  of  subjection  to  an  inefficient 
punishment." 

While,  then,  the  detection  of  crime  and  the  degree  of  conse- 
quent punishment  are  uncertain,  we  need  not  look  for  any  good 
result  from  the  deterring  terrors  of  the  law.  They  are  only 
terrors  in  name;  in  fact,  they  may  become  excitants  and  stimu- 
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lantSy  even  as  the  chance  of  loss  may  excite  the  gambler  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  hope  of  gain.  And,  in  like  manner, 
under  an  uncertain  system  the  crimmal  has,  superadded  to  other 
temptations,  the  fascination  of  a  tremendous  ^une  of  chance, 
compared  with  which  the  maddest  stake  ever  thrown  on  the  green 
baize,  sinks  into  insignificance.  The  criminal  ^mbles  with  hk 
life;  he  stakes  on  a  tegal  possibility,  his  manho(^  freedom,  good 
name,  and  very  existence, — not  only  for  a  few  feverish  hours 
over  night,  but  continuously;  his  excitement  never  failing  and 
neve)*  slackening.  Were  he  certain  of  his  fate — certain  of  dis- 
co veiy,  and  certain  of  the  award — all  that  gambling  incentivd 
would  be  withdrawn;  his  calculations  would  resolve  themselves 
simply  into  a  question  of  gain  and  loss,  where  he  must  strike  the 
balance  between  his  profits  amd  his  penalties,  and  ptove  tt>  hid 
own  satisfaction  that  what  he  got  outweighed  what  he  paid: — 
that  a  month's  fireedom  and  one  night's  evil-doin^  were  worth 
seven  years',  imprisonment;  and  a  week's  orgies  wll  bought  hj 
a  year's  hard  labour  and  seclusion. 

The  first  step,  then,  to  a  practical  settlement  of  this  mueh- 
vexed  question  is,  for  each  nation  to  organise  a  fixed  and  certain 
system,  which  shall  be  in  general  and  universal  use;  to  allow  of 
no  difference  in  the  arrangements  of  the  various  gaols  through- 
out the  country,  but  to  have  the  discipline  of  each  precisely  the 
same,  according  to  its  purpose;  and  to  nfake  the  classifi<Ation  of 
ofienders  and  places  of  punishment  as  rigid  and  distinct  as  possi^ 
ble.  The  destruction  of  uncertainty  would  be  the  deslaruotion  of 
the  first  and  most  powerful  encouragement,  the  establishment 
of  a  rigid  uniformity  of  discipline,  the  foundation  of  the  most 
certain  deterrent,  of  crime.  But  to  accomplish  this  wkh  suceess^ 
it  is  necessary  to  examine  minutely  into  tne  workings  of  the  pre- 
sent various  penal  systems }  and  only  after  a  careful  weighing 
of  their  merits  and  defects,  to  decide  on  those,  or  on  patts  of  those^ 
which  seem  most  favourable  to  the  grand  modern  objects  of 
prison  discipline, — ^the  reformation,  and  moral  as  well  as  social 
rehabilitation,  of  prisoners* 

Tliis  question  is  agitating  the  Fren<^  mind  qtiite  b»  powerfully 
as 'our  own,  and,  perhaps,  ev^i  more  confusedly;  as,  with  the 
exception  of  Mettray  and  La  Colcmie  Agricote  for  youthful 
ofienders,  no  attempts  have  hitherto  been  made  to  re/arm  the 
criminal  class.  Consequently  their  systems  have  not  been  so 
thoroughh|r  ventilated  as  ours.  Of  the  writers  on  crin&inal  dift- 
cipline  now  fiooding  the  French  press,  we  select  two,  of  ten  years' 
interval ;  M.  Bonneville,  who  wrote  in  1847,  and  M.  Lepelle- 
tier,  whose  work  has  but  iust  ap^earedtf  It  will  be  interesting 
to  trace  the  change  of  feeling  ^i^ch  may  have  passed  over  the 
public,  on  this  question,  during  this  period* 
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We  gire  M.  B^nnetille^d  own  ranu&A  of  the  principles  advo^ 
cated  by  him: — 

*^  1^  La  reparation  par  les  coDdamn^  des  dommages  dvils  r&ult- 
ant  do  crime; 

'*  2^  Le  droit  du  grIUse; 

**d^  La  liberation  preparatoire  des  condamnes  radicalement 
amendes; 

**  4?.  La  detention  stippiementaire  des  Condamnes  incorriges ; 

*  5^  La  rafiermissement  de  llntimidation  pr^rentire  envers  leS 
lib^res  de  justice; 

*^6^  Un  sjst^me  dd  surveillance  porement  oUetvatk?ej  poor  ks 
liberds  amendes,  energiqaement  et  emcaeement  coerdHiHj  pour  les 
liber^s  reputes  dangereuz. 

^  7*.  Oorganieatioo  prodente  et  reguli^re— ^tin  patronage,  s'ap« 
pliqaant,  dans  une  mesure  diyerse,  aux  prevenus  relaxes,  tmx  families 
indigentes  deii  detenus,  mineurs,  et  aox  liberes  adultes  amendes;  de 
mojens  extremes  de  travail  poor  les  liberes  turvdUes; 

'^  8°.  Enfin  la  reforms  du  systems  actoel  de  rehabilitation  des  con-* 
damnes." 

We  will  ^ve  the  details  of  each  clause  in  oldei'. 

1.  The  pnndple  involved  in  ^^  the  reparation  of  all  civil  losses 
and  damages  caused  by  crime/^  has  been  generally  and  ably  ad« 
Tocated.  Years  a0>  Mr  Hill  urged  that  prisoners  should  be  pni 
to  self-supporting  labour ;  and  that  out  of  their  earnings  tney 
should  maKe  compensation  to  the  injured  party,  pay  the  costs  of 
the  prosecution^  support  themselves  and  help  towards  the  sup« 
port  of  their  families,  and,  if  possible,  save  out  of  the  residue  A 
certain  sum,  to  be  given  to  them  on  their  release.^  A  slight 
modification  in  M.  Bonneville's  scheme,  is  the  proposal  to  inscnDe, 
among  the  ^^  extenuating  circumstances''  of  tne  French  code,  the 
voluntary  reparation  or  restitution,  by  the  accused — ^say  in  cases 

1  Few  men  liare  done  more  for  criminal  jarispmdenoe  than  Matthew  Devon- 
port  Hin,  Recorder  of  Birmingham,  and  his  brother,  Frederick  Hill,  late  In- 
spector of  Frimms  for  Scotland.  To  the  former,  especially,  we  are  indebted  for 
a  very  able  and  deeply  interesting  digest  of  the  recent  Literatnre  of  Criminal 
Jiuvpmdence.  At  the  request  of  many  friends,  he  has  poblished  his  Charges 
to  Birmingham  Grand  Juries.  These  extend  over  a  period  ef  eighteen  years 
(ISdS  to  1S57\  during  which  great  interest  has  been  taken  in  aU  questions  cSn- 
nected  with  the  treatment  of  criminals.  To  most  of  the  Chaii^es,  Mr  Hill  has 
added  a  sequel,  in  which  he  iUustrates  the  positions  taken  up  m  them,  and  in 
which  he  states  what  has  been  done  recently,  in  regard  to  the  special  aspects  of 
crime  dealt  with.  Among  the  subjects  so  ably  treated  br  Mr  Hill,  are — Riots — 
ForgeiT — ^Embezzlement— Strikes — Reformatory  Schools — Causes  and  Freren- 
tion  of  Crime — Burglaries — Charity— Xodglng  Houses — ^Transportation—The 
Tieket-of-Leare  System,  etc. 

As  an  i&ustration  of  the  fresh  and  sraphic  sttle  in  which  these  subjects  are 
discussed,  we  would  refer  to  the  Seou^  to  the  Charge  of  1845. 

We  cordially  recommend  to  aU  who  take  an  interest  in  these  great  questions^ 
the  able  and  statesmanlike  rolnme,  "  Suggestions  for  the  Repression  of  Crime, 
ete.    By  M.  D.  HiU.    London,  1857.    W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand." 
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of  robbery — of  the  thing  stolen,  or  its  value.  That  this  necessity 
of  restitndon  would  be  a  strong  deterrent,  by  destroying  the 
balance  between  gain  and  loss,  and  making  detected  crime  en- 
tirely loss  without  any  gain  whatsoever,  M.  Bonneville  argues 
at  some  length ;  adding  his  protest  against  fines  paid  to  the 
State,  which  suffered  no  damage,  while  the  prosecutor  and  victim 
goes  with  his  damage  unrepaired.  What  he  would  restore  to 
the  State,  out  of  the  prisoners'  earnings,  would  be  the  legal  costs 
of  the  prosecution — not  suffering  a  centime  of  these  to  fall 
either  on  the  prosecutor,  or  ultimately  on  the  rate-payers  through 
the  public  funds.^  He  also  would  have  a  ^^  masse  de  reserve,^  or 
reserve  fund,  for  the  time  of  liberation,  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
patronsy  whose  office  we  shall  presently  discuss.  At  present  his 
figures  give  us  5,612,825  fr.  worth  of  stolen  property  I^ft  in  the 
hands  of  criminals  Q^  les  coupables  que  frappe  la  justice") ;  and, 
as  ^^  the  first  crime  committed  by  two-thiros  of  the  recommitted 
is  robbery,"  his  arguments,  though  difiuse,  show  how  essential  it 
is  to  do  away  vrith  every  kind  of  premium  on  theft,  and  to  make 
it  a  matter  of  certain  dead  loss  to  the  thief,  both  by  the  way  of 
restitution  and  by  that  of  punishment.  Part  of  his  plan — the 
award  of  costs — is  in  force  here.  We  should  do  well  to  adopt 
the  other  part — ^the  restitution  of  the  ftdl  value  of  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  prosecutor,  and  the  payment  of  the  costs  of  the 
prosecution  out  of  the  prisoner's  earnings.  M.  Bonneville  would 
make  restitution  precede  the  pajrment  of  costs ;  and  he  would 
rigorously  insist  on  the  perfect  lulfilment  of  both  these  conditions 
pnor  to  the  ^^  octroi  des  grftces,"  of  which  he  makes  great  account. 
He  does  not  ground  his  scheme  of  payment  only  on  the  prisoner's 
own  earnings  after  conviction,  but  would  draw  it  firom  his  private 
funds,  if  solvent ;  from  his  family  and  fiiends,  if  insolvent ;  draw 
it,  in  any  case,  before  the  convict  should  be  held  eligible  for 

Sreliminary  fireedom,  free  pardon,  or  ulterior  liberty,  thus  intro- 
ucing  into  the  criminal  question  an  extension  of  the  principle 
of  warrant  to  arrest  ^"contrainte  par  corps"),  recognised  in 
actions  for  debt.  But  ne  also  strongly  advocates  the  infliction 
of  pecuniary  fines  in  lieu  of  imprisonment  for  certain  offences 
and  for  special  offenders  ;*  and  that  each   criminal  graciiy  of 

*  A  party  of  foar  pickpockets  in  ManchcBter,  was  estimated  as  haylDg  cost 
the  coantnr  X.26,000  in  the  amount  of  plunder  they  retained  and  spent,  and  in 
the  cost  of  their  various  prosecutions  and  imprisonments. 

*  We  cannot  refrain  from  recording  our  most  emphatic  protest,  against  the 
introduction  into  the  French  code  of  this  system  of  pecuniary  damaffes  in  cer- 
tain criminal  actions,  which  hitherto  have  been  kept  clear  of  this  Mot.  We 
are  sorry  that  M.  Bonneville  should  have  advocated  such  an  introduction,  the 
hideous  evil  of  which  he  might  have  read  in  the  Anglican  statute-book.  We 
allude  to  the  following  paragraph : — 

"  Dans  un  sitele  d'aigent,  comme  le  ndtre,  tl  n'est  point  de  moyen  plus  effi- 
caeement  pr^ventif  que  la  condamnation  aux  dommages-int^ts  r^ultant  da 
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whom  there  are  about  2000  annually,  shall  pay  a  snm  of  100 
fr^  either  as  re-imbursement  of  the  legal  costs,  or,  if  the  costs 
have  been  paid  and  the  injured  party  satisfied,  then  as  contri- 
bations  to  the  bureau  de  bienfaisance,  under  the  name  of  Denier 
a  Dien — "  God's  penny,**  generally  pronounced,  and  sometimes 
even  written,  as  dernier  adieu — ^whicn  has,  by  the  way,  degene- 
rated into  a  fee  to  the  concierge  on  taking  a  new  apartment, 
and  as  the  ^  earnest"  jgenerally  of  good  faith  in  any  bargain. 
It  strikes  strangely  on  the  ear  of  any  one  accustomed  to  France 
to  hear  this  denier  k  Dieu  spoken  of  with  solemnity. 

2.  The  ^  ri^ht  of  pardon,"  appealing  as  it  does  so  entirely  to 
die  feelings  and  sentiments,  makes  large  capital  for  our  author. 
He  devotes«more  than  a  hundred  pages  to  it — his  main  argument 
resting  on  the  ^'  necessity  of  the  nght  of  pardon,  because  the  law 
is  imperfect ;  on  its  legitimacy,  because  the  judge  is  fallible," — 
on  wnich  pleas  his  argument,  surely,  should  have  been  for  jiu^ 
tice  not  pardon.  Add  to  these  reasons  sundry  rhetorical  flourishes 
about  ^^  royal  clemency  being  the  most  beautiful  ornament  of  the 
crown,"  and  we  come  to  a  few,  veiy  few,  practical  arguments. 
Having  first  made  positive  restitution  an  extenuating  circum- 
stance, M.  Bonneville  would  widen  this  into  a  plea  for  pardon. 
He  asserts  the  inspiriting  effect  of  this  chance  on  the  reformed 
criminal,  and  quotes  the  custom  of  Lausanne,  where  ^^  la  dimi- 
nution de  la  peine  est  ^galement  class^e  au  nombre  des  recom- 
penses acc<M*dees  k  la  bonne  conduite  des  detenus;"  and  of 
^erne,  where  '^  surtout  on  cherche  k  agir  sur  les  detenus  par 
I'espoir  des  recompenses.  Aussi  les  gr&ces  sont  elles  tris  nom- 
brenses  dans  le  penitencier  de  Berne."  Louis  XVIII.  is 
selected,  fer  somewnat  extraragant  praise,  on  account  of  a  certain 
ordonnance  promulgated  in  1818,^  advocating  mercy  and  offering 
pardcm. 

M.  Portalis  made  some  sensible  remarks  on  this  ordonnance, 
requiring  a  continuance  of  good  conduct,  industry,  and  strict 

crime.  Dernii^rement,  la  sixitoe  chunbre  da  tribunal  civil  de  la  Seine  a  con- 
damn^  poor  d41it  d*adalt^e,  le  doctenr  S- —  &  40,000  fr.  de  dommages-int^rdts 
an  profit  da  man  outrage  et  des  enfanis  d^shonor^.  Cette  decision  aura,  pour 
la  prevention  des  d^ts  semblables,  une  immense  port^  intimidative ;  tontefoi?, 
lit  aa  Ilea  d'ane  femme  riche,  il  se  fftt  agi  d'ane  simple  oavri^re,  dont  le  man 
n'efit  pa^^e  Vtwance  des  /rais^  aacane  condamnation  k  des  dommages-int^rSts 
n*eat  pa  intervenir.  H  y  a  done  lieu  de  modifier  une  loi  sous  Tempire  de  laquelle 
le  paavre  ne  pent  r^lamer  la  reparation  da  prejudice  que  Ini  a  cause  le  d^it." 

We  trnst  that  the  chivalroas  feeling,  the  delicacy  and  the  manhood  of  the 
French,  will  resist  the  adoption  of  a  law  which  our  own  highest  legal  autho- 
rities have  stigmatized  as  "  dissraceful  and  dishonouring." 

'  The  preamble  runs—*'  Si  la  punition  des  crimes  et  deiits  est  le  premier 
besoin  de  la  eociete,  le  rtptntvr^  quand  il  est  bien  situ^re  et  6t8a  constats,  a  d'autant 

?las  de  droits  k  notre  clemence  royale,  que  soavent  U  n'est  pas  moins  utile  ponr 
exempU  que  la  peine  mSme,  et  qu*il  offre  la  meiUevrt  garantie  de  la  conduite  Juiure 
dm  eoupabie.'' 
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economy^  as  the  conditions  for  reoommendation  to  mercy ;  and^ 
above  all,  enjoining  that  these  recommendations  be  made  in  just 
proportion — ^neither  so  numerous  as  to  render  punishment  ulu- 
sory,  nor  so  few  as  to  dispirit  instead  of  encouraging  the  prisoners : 
the  pardon  to  be  withdrawn  if,  after  its  promulgation,  the  pri- 
soner's conduct  was  unsatisfactory,  and  to  be  made  doubly  difficult 
of  attainment  after  a  recommittal.  At  the  Bagne  at  Brest,  there 
is  a  Salle  d'^preuve,  to  which,  after  many  years  of  irreproach- 
able conduct,  the /or^a^  is  admitted.  When  once  inscribe  here, 
he  is  not  put  to  the  worst  kinds  of  labour ;  he  is  allowed  a  small 
mattress  tor  his  camp-bed,  and  a  little  meat  on  Sundays,  etc. 
The  "  royal  clemency "  chooses  every  now  and  then  some  one 
from  this  hall,  and  a  list  of  the  so  chosen  is  hung  against  the 
wall.  '^  Yoyez,  Monsieur,"  said  an  old  man,  the  tears  in  his 
eyes,  ^^nous  pouvons  de  notre  purgatoire  entrevoir  le  paradis. 
Voilk  Tespoir  qui  nous  soutient  et  nous  remencra  k  la  soci^t^. 
Nous  aurons  commence  ici  k  Stre  honn^tes ;  nous  pourrons  con- 
tinuer  quand  nous  serous  rendus  &  la  soci^t<&." 

A  longer  delay  between  the  sentence  and  the  execution  of 
that  sentence  is  advocated,  justly  enough.  At  present  there  is 
not  time  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  Cour  de  Cassation  from  any 
of  the  remoter  parts  of  !^rance,  though  the  law  theoretically 
grants  that  privilege  to  every  one  foimd  guilty  of  a  crime,  Jr 
cast  in  a  civil  suit.  But  M.  Bonneville's  peculiarity  comes  out 
in  strong  relief  when  he  objects  to  these  appeals  to  the  Cour  de 
Cassation,  in  favour  of  direct  petitions  to  tne  throne.  He  savs 
that  the  present  law,  which  prescribes  these  appeals,  ^^  forces  the 
cx>ndemued  to  quit  the  humble  and  suppliant  attitude  which  he 
would  have  taken  in  approaching  the  throne,  and  to  assume  an 
insolent  and  rebellious  one  against  justice."  Is  not  this  marvel- 
lously like  nonsense?  Is  it  not  simply  placing  law  below 
royalty,  and  asking,  from  crowned  pity,  what  the  nation  has  de- 
creed as  an  attribute  of  justice  ?  All  recommendations  to  mercy, 
sent  up  by  jurymen,  are  to  accompany  the  verdict,  says  M. 
Bonneville  ;  if  sent  afterwards,  they  are  to  be  treated  as  ^^non 
avenue;"  for  a  singular  reason — "because  we  are  not  Romans 
in  our  day,"  and  a  wife's  tears  and  a  son's  prayers  are  held  to  be 
irresistible.  No  juryman  could  withstand  tnese  appeals,  he  says; 
and  though  it  were  the  greatest  villain  unhung,  for  whom  the 
wife  wept  and  the  son  prayed,  he  must  perforce  recommend  him 
to  an  ill-deserved  mercy,  under  such  domestic  pressure.  The 
weakest  point  of  French  reasoning  is  this  exoroitant  and  ex- 
cessive influence  given  to  all  sorts  of  sentiment ;  above  all,  to 
the  domestic  anoT  family  feelings,  which  are  held  as  incontro- 
vertibly  more  powerful  than  any  law  or  reason. 

3.  The  scheme  of  "  preparatory  liberation,"  contains  a  larger 
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machinerj  than  oar  tic^et-ol^eave  sptem^  but  a  machinery 
which  our  author  develops  only  by  degrees.  Seeing  that  tWe 
first  two  years  after  liberation  are  the  most  fatal  to  a  man^  and 
that  of  the  number  of  recommitments,  more  than  three-fourths 
are  made  within  that  time — this  scheme  is  proposed,  both  in  order 
to  modify  the  suddenness  of  the  transition  from  incarceration  to 
perfect  liberty,  and  also  to  give  discharged  convicts  a  better 
chance  in  the  outer  world,  than  they  have  now.  Want  of  work 
and  consequent  poverty,  arising  chiefly  from  the  dislike  of  work- 
men to  associate  with  criminals,  discharged  or  on  leave,  are 
generally  fatal  both  to  the  English  convict  and  the  French 
format.  To  remedy  this,  M«  Bonneville  proposes  firstly,  to  dis- 
tinguish so  accurately  between  the  reformed  and  the  incorrigible^ 
that  a  man  with  a  ticket-of-)eave  shall  be  known  from  that  &ct 
to  be  trustworthy ;  secondly,  to  deliver  to  the  first  the  "  passport 
of  the  working-classes,''  or  the  "  Kvret,"  which  every  domestic 
even,  as  well  as  every  working-man,  is  now  bound  to  possess ;  and, 
thirdly,  to  require  valid  securities,  either  of  his  own  family,  pri- 
vate employers,  or  a  soci^t^  de  patronage,  both  for  his  good  con- 
duct and  certain  employment  auring  me  whole  of  the  time  of 
preparatory  liberation.  In  no  case  is  this  indulgence  to  be  mven 
until  a  prisoner  has  satisfied  all  the  pecuniary  claims  we  nave 
enumerated  in  the  previous  sections,  as  sine  quA  rum ;  nor  until 
he  has  suffered  four-sixths  of  his  time  if  his  sentence  was  ttdm 
vaux  forc^,  four-fifths  if  riclusion  (transportation  to  a  colonic 

3;ricole),  and  three-fourths,  if  the  lowest  simple  imprisonment. 
e  is  bound  to  a  certain  area  of  residence,  ana  in  case  of  infrac- 
tion <^  this  rule,  he  is  to  undergo  the  ^^  supplementary  deten- 
tion,"— to  be  spoken  of  hereafter, — and  his  "  masse  de  reserve," 
which  has  been  left  as  a  guarantee  in  the  hands  of  the  director 
of  the  prison,  is  to  be  forfeited  to  the  State.  With  this,  he  pre- 
serves the  right  of  return  to  the  prison,  if  he  finds  the  outside 
world  too  hard  for  him,  and  always  the  r^ht  to  return  at  night 
to  sleep,  if  employed  near  at  hand  as  a  day-labourer.  This  is 
already  done  at  Berne,  and  many  years  ago  was  proposed  by  Mr 
Hill,  who  would  make  prisons  asylunu  for  indigence,  as  well  as 
comfortable  retreats  for  guilt. 

The  principle  of  this  provisi<xial  liberty  has  been  recognised 
since  1832  in  the  treatment  of  young  criminals,  and  has  been 
found  entirely  successfuL  They  are  placed  under  the  strictest 
possible  surveillance  during  this  period  of  probation ;  still  it  is 
outside  surveillance,  not  prison  confinement ;  and  the  discipline 
under  which  they  live,  thousrh  stem  and  hard,  is  preventive,  not 
punitive.  We  can  easily  believe  that  the  good  results  of  which 
M.  Bonneville  speaks  in  somewhat  excited  >  terms,  are  yet  not 
beyond  the  truth ;  for  the  most  logical  political  economist  must 
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sometimes  include  natural  instincts  and  moai  susceptibilities  in 
his  mathematical  calculations. 

Continuing  his  discussion  on  tliis  probationary  period  for 
adults,  our  author  goes  into  statistics.  Assuming  that  one  in 
three  convicts  ^  l^  refermed  under  his  new  system,  »id  tak- 
ing  their  cost  at  an  average  of  1  fr.  a  day  (1)^  he  shows  by 
Cocker,  that  the  State  will  save  786,293  fr.  yearly  by  the 
adoption  of  this  system  of  preparatory  liberation.  A  certain  sum 
is  fixed,  on  a  not  very  certain  basis,  and  utterly  valueless,  now 
that  the  whole  proportions  are  changed. 

4.  ^^  Detention  supplementaire  ^  comes  into  the  same  division 
of  this  work  as  ^^  La  liberation  pr^paratoire,"  and  may  be  com- 
pressed  into  a  verv  few  words.  .       . 

It  is  proposed  that  every  convict  not  inscribed  on  the  list  of 
the  reformed,  be  detained,  ^^  a  titre  de  punition  disciplinaire,"  for 
a  twelfth  part  of  the  time  to  which  he  was  originally  sentenced, 
if  his  sentence  had  been  imprisonment ;  a  tenth-part  if  r^clusion ; 
and  an  eighth  if  travaux  forc^ :  the  recommitted  to  have  these 
respective  periods  doubled. 

Beside  tnis  ^^  supplementary  detention,"  it  is  proposed  that 
punishment-days  in  prison  shall  not  be  counted  as  part  of  the 
sentence.  Thus,  if  a  man  be  punished  a  hundrea  times,  he 
must  remain  in  gaol  a  hundred  days  beyond  the  time  of  his  origi- 
nal sentence,  his  punishmentrdays  going  for  nothing.  But  M. 
Bonneville  has  provided  a  way  of  escape,  even  for  the  impenitaat 
sinner ;  and  this  is,  to  obtain  respectable  recognisances,  mount- 
ing up  from  100  to  1000  fr.,  as  guarantee  for  his  good  conduct 
for  the  first  two  years  of  his  liberation ;  or,  in  the  esse  of  one 
utterly  without  means  to  procure  so  large  a  sum,  a  bail  reduced 
to  25  fr.,  with  the  addition  of  the  caution  morale  of  a  house- 
holder. Which  plan  gives,  in  point  of  &ct,  full  and  irresponsible 
extra-judicial  powers  to  the  governors  of  gaols,  who  may,  at  their 
pleasure,  mulct,  fine,  detain,  and  punish  a  man  to  the  last  hour 
of  his  life. 

5.  How  is  "preventive  intimidation"  to  be  rendered  more 
complete  T  asks  M.  Bonneville ;  by  which  he  means,  How  can 
the  number  of  recommittals  be  reduced  f  His  answer  is,  "La 
n^cessit^  d'une  aggravation  forc^  envers  les  r^cidivistes."  At 
present,  the  iudge  and  jury  can  lessen  the  gross  sum  of  punish- 
ment fixed  by  the  law, — reducing  a  sentence  of  death  to  five 

i rears  of  hard  labour  (travaux  forces)  ;  one  of  hard  labour  for 
ife  to  five  years  r^clusion,  or  confinement  in  a  penal  settlement ; 
hard  labour  for  a  fixed  period  to  two  years  imprisonment ;  r^ 
elusion  to  one  year's  imprisonment ;  and  this,  too,  even  where 
there  are  no  extenuating  circumstances,  and  in  the  &ce  of 
numerous  recommittals.    Seeing  that,  in  the  last  few  years,  re- 
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committals  have  augmented  more  than  25  per  cent.,  the  question 
certainly  calls  for  some  resettling. 

6.  His  ticket-of-leave  men  at  large,  and  his  prisoners  at  last 
discharged — ^fines  paid  and  supplementary  detention  satisfied — 
we  have  now  to  act  with,  for,  or  against  them,  by  means  of  the 
high  police.  ^^  La  surveillance  de  la  haute  pouce  est  pour  la 
soci^  un  droit  de  legitime  defense,''  said  M.  le  Mimstre  de 
rinterieur  in  1842 ;  and  ^^  la  question  de  la  surveillance  des 
lib^r^  est  un  des  plus  graves  probl^mes  qui  puissent  attirer 
Fattention  des  philosophes  et  des  legislateurs,"  saia  an  honourable 
senator.  The  liberated  convict  of  France  was  once  placed  under 
one  of  the  strictest  forms  of  surveillance  which  even  this  police 
and  formularloving  country  contained.  But  the  present  system 
is  a  considerable  modification  of  the  ways  of  the  past.  Govern- 
ment may  still  determine,  if  so  minded,  the  place  of  residence 
where  the  fi:eed  convict  must  remain ;  but,  in  effect,  the  prisoner 
fixes  on  that  himself  b^re  his  liberation.  He  then  receives  a 
/eutUe  de  rouUj  r^ulating  the  line  of  country  which  he  is  to 
take,  and  the  time  he  is  to  remain  at  each  point  of  rest.  His 
feuiUe  bears  on  it  a  large  C,  to  intimate  more  easily  to  the  police 
that  he  was  once  a  '^  Condamn^."  He  must  present  himself 
before  the  maire  of  the  commune  within  twenty-four  hours 
after  arriving  at  his  place  of  destination ;  and  he  cannot  change 
his  residence,  without  notiiyin£C  that  fact  to  the  same  functionary, 
three  dajTbeforehand :  ^hfn  he  receives  fh,m  him  a  S 
feuUle  de  routey  traced  on  the  plan  of  the  old.  So  that,  virtually, 
a  freed  prisoner  may  both  choose  and  change  his  place  of  resi- 
dence at  his  will. 

M.  Bonneville  is  wroth  with  these  regulations,  both  for  their 
harshness  to  his  reformed,  and  their  laxity  to  his  impenitent, 
criminals.  The  fetdlle  de  route  and  its  tell-tale  C,  the  line  of  road 
80  rigorously  mapped  out,  the  incessant  surveillance  of  the  police 
at  each  step,  all  these  he  says — and  truly — are  so  many  hin- 
drances in  tne  way  of  the  honest  rogue,  and,  therefore,  so  many 
necessities  for  new  crimes ;  while  they  are  perfectly  ineffective  for 
the  hardened  and  vidous  man  in  the  facility  for  crime  and  vaga- 
bondage which  they  leave  him.  Citing  numerous  opinions  against 
the  system  in  present  force,  he  then  presents  his  own,  as  fol- 
lows : — ^A  c«:tam  and  fixed  place  of  residence,  chosen  by  the 
prisoner  himself — for  the  haraened,  Algeria  or  any  other  colony 
naiped  by  Government ;  a  passport  instead  of  a  jeuille  de  rouUy 
with  aU  special  indications  suppressed;  his  masse  de  r^erve 
doled  out  only  in  proportion  to  his  needs ;  in  case  of  recommit- 
ment, the  surveillance  of  the  police  to  continue  as  long  as  the 
second  sentence  pronounced ;  reformed  criminals  to  be  able  to 
buy  off  this  surveillance,  by  sureties  ^positing  from  100  to 
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3000  francs,  and  answering  for  their  good  conduct ;  if  relaps- 
ing into  crime,  the  recognisances  to  be  forfeited  to  the  State ; 
exemplary  criminals  to  be  simply  under  the  moral  bail  of  a  house- 
holder and  a  pecuniary  recognisance  of  25  francs,  then  released 
from  all  further  surveillance — the  government)  however,  still 
retaining  the  right,  under  letters  from  the  procureur  du  roi,  to 
exercise  that  suspended  surveillance  when  it  will ;  criminals 
guilty  of  grave  offences,  to  be  imder  surveiUance  for  not  longer 
than  twenty  years. 

7.  Patronage,  as  we  have  more  than  once  indicated,  is  put 
forward  as  one  of  the  most  important  elements  in  M.  Bonneville's 
scheme  for  the  repentance  and  well-doing  of  his  liberated  con* 
victs.  Societies,  on  this  helpful  principle,  have  already  been 
established  for  the  young ;  none  in  1847,  for  adults.  ^^  Les  amis 
de  Tenfance,"  in  Paris— formed,  though  for  the  protection  of 
innocent  children — and  Mettray  and  La  Colonic  for  guilty  ones, 
have  demonstrated  the  moral  utility  of  such  institutions  for  those 
who  have  fallen,  or  for  those  who,  from  any  cause  whatsoever — 
ignorance,  crime,  or  inability — cannot  help  themselves.     The 

i>atronage  proposed  is  to  be  extended  also  to  the  wives  and 
amilies  of  criminals  during  the  term  of  their  imprisonment  (a 
substitute  for  our  work-houses) ;  to  all  young  pnsoners,  when 
released,  and  to  released  adults  of  good  conduct;  taking,  if  need 
be,  the  form  of  public  places  of  refuge,  or  large  workshops ;  but, 
says  M.  Bonneville,  rigorously  placed  as  a  corollary  to  the  eel-- 
lular  system  of  imprisonmnent  only.  The  incorrigible  offender  is 
to  share  in  none  of  these  benefits.  For  him  Algeria, — or  some 
other  Gallic  Botany  Bay, — where  he  can  do  but  little  mischief^ 
and  is  directly  under  "  coercive  surveillance." 

8.  The  rehabilitation  of  the  condemned,  both  for  possessions 
and  fair  fame,  has  long  occupied  the  attention  of  tne  French 
lawgivers.  In  1 791,  a  very  remarkable  set  of  articles  was  drawn 
up  concerning  the  "  civil  baptism"  of  a  released  prisoner.  Mo- 
dified, but  substantially  preserved  in  the  code  of  1808,  it  is  in 
force  at  this  day,  with  two  small  alterations.  The  results  are, 
that  out  of  37,955  criminals  condemned  in  seventeen  years  to 
^^peines  affiictives  ou  infamantes,"  up  to  1847,  only  388  had 
been  restored  to  their  civil  rights.  M.  Bonneville  would  widen 
the  basis  of  rehabilitation,  and  so  augment  the  number  of  the 
rehabilitated ;  he  would  not  absolutely  exclude  the  recommitted 
from  this  civil  grace,  afler  they  have  undergone  a  period  of 
penance  double  that  which  he  requires  from  first  offenders ; 
and  he  would  shorten  the  term  of  civil  death  for  all.  A  man 
condemned  only  by  the  correctional  police,  now  loses  all  his 
civil  rights,  equally  with  one  condemned  to  ^^  afflictives  and 
infamantes"  punishment.    He  (1)  cannot  vote  at  elections ;  (2) 
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nor  be  elected ;  (3)  nor  sit  on  juries,  nor  be  employed  in  any  public 
or  administrative  capacit)r ;  (4)  nor  bear  arms ;  (5)  nor  have  a 
vote  in  the  family  councils ;  (6)  nor  be  tutor  or  guardian  except 
of  his  own  children,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  family ;  (7)  nor 
be  a  verifyer  or  a  witness  of  any  legal  acts ;  (8)  nor  give  evidence 
in  court,  excepting  as  a  simple  statement ;  (9)  nor  go  on  the  Bourse, 
nor  exercise  the  functions  of  agent  de  change  or  commission 
agent,  nor  vote  in  the  merchants'  meetings ;  (10)  nor  make  one  of 
the  national  guard ;  (11)  nor  serve  in  the  French  army ;  (12)  nor 
keep  a  school,  nor  teach.  A  curious  anomaly  existed  wnen  M. 
Bonneville  wrote,  in  the  working  of  this  law  of  civil  degradation. 
A  man  condemned  to  five  years  r^clusion  for  a  crime,  might  be 
reinstated  in  his  civil  rights ;  but  a  man  condemned  to  five  years' 
imprisonment  onlv,  for  a  less  heinous  offence,  could  not  be  so  on 
account  of  an  omission  in  the  code  providing  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  criminals,  which  forgot  to  include  ^'  correctional  ofiences  " 
in  its  category.  A  strangely  unjust  and  anomalous  positioq 
truly,  giving  privileges  to  crime  not  accorded  to  simple  ofFences, 
and  making  the  ^^extenuating  circumstances,"  which  reduced 
the  scale  oi  punishment,  exaggerate  the  after  disabilities.  This 
deficiency  M.  Bonneville  proposes  to  supply  in  his  new  code ; 
also,  he  would  render  rehabilitation  the  reward  of  proved  amend- 
ment only ;  but  more  easily  to  be  obtained  by  the  amended,  than 
at  present. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  this  brief  summary,  what  is  the  master- 
chord  of  M.  BonneviUe's  theory — namely,  the  distinction  to  be 
made  between  the  reformed  and  the  incorrigible  crindnal-the 
indulgences  that  are  to  be  granted  to  the  one,  the  severities  prac- 
tised towards  the  other;  the  moral  anodynes  on  the  right  nand, 
the  social  scourges  on  the  left.  To  all  of  which  we  should  have 
no  objection,  provided  there  was  no  analogy  between  crime  and 
disea4.no  ^Lection  between  crime  anf  organization,  and  no 
such  things,  in  human  nature,  as  hypocrisy  or  partiality,  the  greed 
of  gain  or  the  lust  of  power.  But  with  what  we  know  of  human 
fraflty— with,  for  instance,  the  Bhmingham  eaol  and  Lieutenant 
Austin  in  our  memories,  with  John  Frost^  pamphlet  in  our 
hands,  and  the  painful  revelations  that  surge  up  from  the  abyss 
of  the  Bagnes  and  other  places  of  irresponsible  power,  we  should 
prefer  to  give  governors  as  little  latituae  as  possible ;  and  rather 
nrame  such  laws  as  would  of  themselves  deal  out  justice,  so  as 
to  make  a  man's  liberty,  regeneration,  and  well-being,  depend 
wholly  on  himself,  and  not  in  the  least  on  the  capricious  favour 
of  an  individual  or  a  board. 

A  very  difierent  book  to  the  one  we  have  been  condensing,  is 
the  scientific  production  of  M.  Lepelletier  de  la  Sarthe,  of  the 
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Medical  Academy.  M.  Bonneyille*s  literary  forte  lies  in  apos- 
trophes, M.  Lepelletier^s  in  ancient  history,  physiology,  and  Greek. 
The  one  brings  the  hour-glass  of  the  orator,  which,  by  the  way, 
he  forgets  to  turn ;  the  otner,  the  scalpel  of  the  anatomist.  But 
both  belong  to  the  reformatoiy  school  <^  punishment,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  blind  old  revengeful  school,  which,  like  that  cruel 
code  of  1810,  '^  punidied  for  the  sake  of  punishing."  Their 
means  are  different,  but  their  ends  are  tne  same.  The  re- 
formation, rehabilitation,  and  gradual  abolition  of  the  criminal 
class,  is  what  they  both  aim  at ;  and  both  by  the  ways  of  hope  and 
humanity.  But  M.  Lepelletier  recognises  an  element  in  crime 
not  touched  on  by  his  fellow-labourer ;  namely— disease.  And, 
amongst  other  forms  of  disease,  he  speaks  of  monomania,  as  an  ex- 
citing cause ;  quoting,  as  an  example  of  the  ignorance  as  well  as 
the  brutality  of  the  primitive  school,  these  words  of  M.  Marc : — 
^^  La  monomanie  est  une  ressource  modeme ;  elle  serait  trop 
commode  pour  arracher  tantot  les  coupables  k  la  juste  sev^rite 
des  lois ;  tantot  pour  priver  un  citoyen  de  sa  liberty  :  quand  on 
ne  pourrait  pas  aire  qu'il  est  coupable,  on  dirait :  II  est  fou ;  et 
I'on  verrait  Charenton  remplacer  la  Bastille.  Si  la  monomanie 
est  une  maladie,  il  faut,  lorsqu'elle  porte  k  des  crimes  capitaux, 
la  gu^rir  en  place  de  Gr^ve ;"  that  is,  by  the  scaffold.  Treating 
of  the  imitative  propensities  of  monomaniacs,  M.  Lepelletier 
speaks  distinctly,  but  not  violently,  of  the  evil  effects  of  publicity 
in  matters  of  crime ;  public  executions,  the  published  details  of 
murder,  robbery,  arson,  etc.,  all  arouse  the  imitation  of  latent 
monomaniacs,  and  produce  fresh  crimes  in  the  same  track.  An 
assertion  supported  by  quotations  from  various  writers  on  medi- 
cal jurispruaence,  and  by  his  own  private  professional  experience ; 
and  the  principle  of  which  has  more  than  once  engag^  die  at- 
tention of  thinking  men  among  ourselves,  with  rerereuce  to  our 
own  excessive  police  publicity.  Our  author  lays  down  a  guide 
for  legal  distinction  between  monomaniacal  and  criminal  offences ; 
namely,  that  with  the  first,  the  crime  itself,  the  mere  action  of 
murder,  robbery,  incendiarism,  theft,  is  the  end ;  with  rational 
offenders  it  is  the  means  to  an  end.  Of  idiotism,  insanity,  mad- 
ness, and  febrile  delirium,  there  is  no  question,  judicially  or 
medically,  as  to  the  moral  irresponsibility  they  include ;  but,  of 
sonmambulism,  a  puzzling  condition,  abnormal,  but  not  clearly 
defined,  he  can  give  no  certain  rules,  but  leaves  the  question  of 
guilt  or  irresponsibility  to  the  "  perspicacity  of  the  mamstrate." 
The  same  with  drunkenness  and  delirium  tremens.  He  con- 
cludes this  section  by  opposing  the  execution  of  a  criminal  capi- 
tally condemned,  who,  in  the  meantime,  has  become  insane  or 
mad.  "  Subornation  of  liberty,"  recognised  by  the  penal  code 
but  not  defined,  and  '^  absence  of  intention,"  may  botn  stand  as 
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excuses  under  certain  circamstances ;  bnt  no  mere  moral  coer- 
cion is  held  sufficient  for  the  one,  nor  homicide,  though  uninten- 
tional, if  resulting  from  imprudence,  for  the  other.  Self-defence, 
either  against  assassination  or  burglary,  ^^  le  meurtre  commis  par 
Fepcmz  sur  son  Spouse  ains  one  sur  le  complice,  k  I'instant  ob 
il  les  surprend  ^i  flagrant  d^iit  dans  la  maison  coniugale,"  are 
both  excusable  motives  of  homicide,  in  the  French  code.  To 
these  M.  Lepelletier  would  add  the  chance  meeting  of  enemies 
inflamed  with  hatred  and  passion,  as  on  the  same  list  with  mad- 
ness and  insanity,  and  in  contradistinction  to  the  orthodox  duel, 
which  he  characterises  as  a  ^  mad,  brutal,  and  uniust  act,  with- 
out  iea«m,  withoat  dignity,  with^  devotion,  Jthout  national 
spirit  in  its  principle ;  naving  egotism  for  its  basis,  a  false  point 
Of  honour  for  its  motive,  and,  too  frequently,  injustice  and  decep- 
tion for  its  results."  The  duel  is  legally  forbidden  in  France, 
but  not  to  any  good  and  practical  results.  Parricide,  premedi- 
tated assassination,  poisoning,  and  other  ^^  first-class  crimes,"  are 
unpardonable ;  the  ^^  kings  of  France,  on  ascending  the  throne, 
engaging  themselves  by  oath  never  to  listen  to  the  petitions  for 
mercy  presented  by  their  authors." 

The  French  have  four  modes  of  citing  a  man  before  the  ma- 
gistrate : — 1.  ^^  Le  mandat  de  comparution,"  simply  a  summons 
to  appear  before  the  juge  d'instruction  on  a  certain  day  and  hour, 
to  be  interrogated ;  a  mode  which  is  not  held  dishonouring,  and 
which  is  resorted  to  in  most  cases  not  of  extreme  gravity.  2.  "  Le 
mandat  d'amener ;"  to  be  put  in  force  ^  si  Tincmp^  fait  defaut," 
or  if  he  is  accused  of  a  crime  ^^  eroportant  peine  afflictive  ou  in- 
j&mante."  3.  ^^  Le  mandat  de  d^p6t,"  or  immediate  arrest  and 
imprisonment,  under  the  simnle  designation  of  the  person :  the 
nature  of  the  crime  with  whicn  he  is  charged  not  specified ;  and 
4.  ^^  Le  mandat  d'arrSt,"  which  is  the  same  as  the  foregoing  in 
its  action,  with  two  additions — ^a  specification  of  the  crime  for 
which  the  arrest  is  made,  and  a  citation  of  the  law  against  the 
criminal.  This  last  mode  is  only  used  in  extreme  cases  of  patent 
guilt.  The  different  tribunals  are  in  the  following  order : — The 
tribunal  de  police,  for  simple  offences ;  the  tribunal  correction- 
nel,  for  graver  offences ;  the  cour  d'assizes,  for  crimes ;  and  la 
haute  cour  de  justice,  for  offences  against  the  State — such  as  at- 
tempted regicide,  hif^  treason  against  the  monarch  or  the  coun- 
try, or  the  political  offences  arising  out  of  a  coup  d'^tAt  manqu^, 
or  premature  insurrection. 

Without  any  servile  Anglo-mania  on  him,  M.  Lepelletier  can- 
not refrain  from  eulogising  our  expeditious  manner  of  despatch- 
ing causes,  and  the  large  latitude  given  to  our  accused,  by  the 
practice  of  taking  ban  and  entermg  into  recognisances.  He 
complains  bitterly  of  the  long  imprisonment  before  trial,  usual  in 
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France,  where  an  imprisonment  of  two  months  or  more  may  end 
in  acquittal  or  a  sentence  of  seven  days;  or  where,  by  the 
tyranny  of  the  magistrate,  a  man  may  pass  two  years  before  a  trial 
which  shall  result  m  a  sentence  of  a  montb  or  two.  He  also  in- 
veighs against  the  bad  state  of  the  molonsj  or  lock-up  houses, 
where  drunkards,  and  vagrants,  and  sharpers,  and  perhaps  an 
innocent  artisan,  are  huddled  together  in  a  room,  and  under 
conditions  to  which  a  careful  cattle-breeder  would  not  send  his 
beasts.  By  all  accounts,  our  own  lock-ups  are  not  much  supe- 
rior ;  and  we  can  match  Alphonse  ELaii^s  suicides  in  the  viohnsj 
with  the  like,  as  well  as  with  sudden  deaths,  in  our  own.  It 
seems  as  if,  in  the  first  and  most  trifling  arrest — ^an  arrest  for 
police  offences  yet  unproved — the  law  bad  exhausted  all  the 
mgenuity  possible  to  render  such  a  casualty  degrading  and  demo- 
rausing,  though  the  offence  be  of  the  smallest  possible  amount,  or 
though  the  arrest  be  an  entire  mistake.  Rising  higher  in  the 
crimmal  class,  the  legal  offender  Qualifies  himself  for  comfortable 
lodgings,  and  often  a  luxurious  dietary,  in  a  grand  stone  palace 
where  ne  has — sometimes  and  under  some  systems — all  that  his 
depraved  nature  desires ;  food,  warmth,  physical  well-being,  long 
hours  of  sleep,  and  idleness.  But  he  must  have  committed  some 
great  crime  before  he  obtains  this  promotion.  A  small  one,  in- 
cluding a  short  sentence,  leaves  him  to  rigorous  treatment ;  and 
an  arrest,  in  a  case  of  mistaken  identity,  consigns  him  to  a  night 
of  degradation  and  filth. 

The  criminal  class,  says  M.  Lepelletier,  may  be  divided  into 
eight  types ;  to  each  of  which  belong  distinctive  moral  charac- 
teristics and  unerring  physiognomical  signs.  To  the  first,  the 
vagabond,  belongs  recklessness;  he  must  therefore  be  taught 

Erudence.  To  the  second,  the  ruffian  (querelleur),  passion ;  to 
im  therefore  moderation.  To  the  third,  the  sharper  (escroc), 
cunning;  teach  him  in  the  prison  school  good  fisath.  To  the 
fourth,  the  fanatic,  violence ;  replace  this  by  mildness.  To  the 
fifth,  the  thie^  covetousness ;  teach  him  equity.  To  the  sixth, 
the  depraved,  corruption ;  show  him  the  beauty  of  purity.  To 
the  seventh,  the  poisoner,  perfidy ;  give  him  instead  benevolence. 
To  the  eighth,  tne  murderer,  cruelty ;  lead  him  back  to  huma- 
nity. "  And  to  all  give  legal  probity,  by  the  salutary  intimidar 
tions  of  human  justice,  while  perfecting  that  higher  lesson  of 
*  virtuous  probity.' "  The  physical  signs  which  M.  Lepelletier 
details  witn  all  the  precision  of  a  mathematical  science,  are  too 
lengthy  for  quotation,  and  are,  besides,  too  arbitrary  to  be  exact. 
Lavater  did  not  go  farther  on  the  dangerous  road  of  formulizing 
a  shadowy  theory,  when  he  said  that  squint^yed  people  were 
wicked,  and  short-sighted  ones  stupid  and  bad  botn,  tnan  our 
medical  jurist^  when  he  asserts  of  the  vagabond,  that  ^'  aven- 
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tnrier,  vaarien,  gamement,  mauvais  sujet,  et  polisson/'  that  ^^  sa 
demarche  nonchalante  oa  grotesquement  cadenc^e,  pr^sente  assez 
litt^ralement  la  traduction  de  son  insouciance,  de  sa  paresse,  ou 
de  I'excentricit^  de  ses  conceptions;"  that  the  querelleur  has 
^  dirty  and  disordered  hair ;"  the  fanatique  ^'  a  proud  and  hold 
look,  mobile  and  quivering  lips ;"  that  ^^  everything  about  a  thief 
betokens  indelicacy  and  contempt  of  the  rignts  oi  others ;"  that 
the  debauchee  has  ^^a  penetrating  and  diabolical  glance — the 
dazzling  and  fatal  look  of  the  panther  and  the  caiman/'  and  that 
his  ^^  sourire  grimac^,  perfide,  porte  dans  Vdme  une  sorte  de  froid 

glacial,  une  influence  p^nibleet  presque  letheftre;"  that  a  poisoner 
as  a  ^^  voix  flilt^e  et  mielleuse ;  la  parole  flatteuse,  obligeante ;  le 
geste  captieux,  ind^cis ;  I'attitude  nexible  et  mal  assur^e ;"  and 
that  the  lips  of  a  murderer  are  ^^  thin,  quivering,  contracted,  his 
nostrils  open  and  dilating,  and  his  walk  convulsive  and  bound- 
ing.'' Tnis  is  the  only  weak  part  of  M.  Lepelletier^s  book,  but 
it  w  a  weak  part ;  the  riding  oi  a  hobby  to  the  ridicule  both  of 
hobby  and  rider,  and  their  nnal  landing  in  a  pathless  swamp. 

Speaking  of  the  predisposing  causes  of  crime,  M.  Lepelletier 
notes,  (1)  age ;  (2)  sex ;  (3)  original  condition  ;  (4)  profession ; 
(5)  place ;  (6)  time.  What  a  di&rent  classification  to  the  follow- 
ing searching  practical  list  in  Mr  Hill's  Causes  of  Crime  :^ — 

'  I.  The  largest  number  of  young  criminals  are  orphans,  or  illegitimate ;  or,  if 
tiieir  parents  are  Hying,  thej  are  of  bad  conduct  and  character.  Seldom  has 
the  adult  criminal  receired  a  word  of  good  advice  before  his  committal  to  pri- 
son ;  the  young  have  rarely  a  mother  deserving  the  name  of  mother,  and  the 
filial  affection  which  they  often  show  to  the  matron  and  chaplain,  touchingly 
points  out  the  grand  want  and  the  grand  loss  of  their  lives. 

^  Les  mineurs,"  savs  M.  Bonneville,  **  sont  entraf n^s  an  mal  par  le  dtfaut 
d'&lucationjpax  la  muere,  par  rimpuisstmce  du  travail;  laplvpart  du.  temps  ververtu 
par  rexample  ou  ks  conseut  vicieux  pemicieux  de  leur  familte,  "  Even  the  mere 
power  of  reading  and  writing,  without  reference  to  exercise  in  their  intelligent 
use,  are  comparatively  rare  among  criminals.  Of  more  than  16,000  persons  in 
Scotland  (where  education  is  more  general  than  in  England),  received  into  the 
prisons  in  one  year  while  I  was  inspector  there,  only  4700,  or  less  than  one  in 
three,  eouM  read  well ;  and  less  than  1200,  or  one  in  thirteen,  could  write  well ; 
and  of  the  whole  number,  312,  or  one  in  fifty,  had  learnt  more  than  mere  reading 
and  writing;  3400  of  these  prisoners  could  not  read  at  all ;  and  8510  could  not 
write  at  all."  The  governor  of  Edinburgh  prison  said,  that  he  never  met  with  a 
single  person  who  was  at  the  same  time  addicted  to  crime  and  in  the  habit  of 
reading. 

2.  Above  sixty-five  minions  are  spent  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  intoxicating 
Unk ;  ten  times  the  amount  of  English  poor-rates. 

3.  Although  there  were,  at  that  time  (1847)  about  1000  depositors  in  the 
Savings  Banx  at  Jedburgh  (no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  population  of  the 
district)  only  one  of  these  depositors,  during  a  period  of  five  years,  had  been 
committed  to  prison. 

4  and  5.  Two  young  women  were  sent  to  prison  in  Edinburffh  for  beating  a 
carpet  at  a  wrong  hour,  and  a  boy  of  twelve  was  sent  to  the  lock-up  for  playing 
at  marbles  in  the  street.  Sergeant  Adams  speaks  of  a  child  of  ten  years  old, 
sent  to  prison  five  times,  for  similar  offences.  The  game  laws  are  a  fertile  source 
of  crime ;  as  also  the  indissolubility  of  the  marriage  tie,  together  with  the  laws 
of  property  relating  to  married  women.    The  cost  of  unworthy  husbands,  dis- 
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1.  Bad  trainmg  and  ignorance. 

2.  Drunkenness  and  other  kinds  of  profligacy. 

3.  Poverty. 

4.  Habits  of  violating  the  laws  engendered  by  the  creation  of 
artificial  offences. 

5.  Other  measures  of  legislation,  interfering  unnecessarily  in 
private  actions,  or  presenting  examples  of  injustice. 

6.  Temptations  to  crime,  causea  by  the  probability  either  of 
entire  escape,  or  of  subjection  to  an  insufficient  punishment. 

Of  age,  says  M.  Lepelletier,  it  is  between  16  and  35,  that  the 
greatest  number  of  crimes  are  committed,  and  the  greatest  num- 
ber, within  these  limits,  at  19  years  of  age. 

In  sex,  the  woman  has  an  advantage  of  one-seventh  to  one- 
half  over  the  man ;  of  youthful  crimes  he  commits  five  times  as 
many  as  she,  and  of  suicides  three  times  as  many.  ^^  Sedentary 
life,  maternal  education,  and  religious  duties,''  are  given  as  the 
causes  of  this  fiivourable  proportion :  the  man's  greater  strength 
and  energy,  his  larger  passions  and  larger  needs,  *'  pride,  ambi- 
tion, the  imperious  necessity  of  honours,  dignities,  and  fottune," 
are  the  causes  of  his  facility  to  fall. 

Of  original  condition,  cehbacy  and  bad  training  are  placed  as  the 
two  most  strMigly  marked  preaisposing  causes.  The  unmarried, 
widowers,  and  widows,  forming  about  four-fifths  of  the  accused. 

Speaking  of  professions,  our  author  gives  the  foUowing  com- 
parative numbers : — Seventy-three  proprietors  and  rentiers,  out 
of  that  large  unnumbered  class  in  France ;  twenty-five  salaried 
public  functionaries  out  of  158,227 ;  two  physicians  and  three 
officiers  de  sante ;  forty  solicitors  (avouds)  ^'  poursuivis  disci- 
plinairement,"  and  two  taken  before  the  court  or  assizes,  out  of  a 
roll-call  of  3016;  of  9765  notaires,  twenty-two  before  the  court 
of  assizes,  one  hundred  and  thirty  in  the  minor  courts ;  eleven 
artists ;  five  hundred  and  thirty-one  merchants  out  of  7096  causes 
before  the  assizes ;  twelve  sheriff's  officers  at  the  assizes,  two  hun- 
dred in  the  minor  courts,  out  of  7828 ;  nine  hundred  out  (^364,133 
artizans,  "  employed  in  the  animal  kingdom ;"  six  hundred  out  of 

charged  conyicts  and  soldiers,  mnawaj  and  returning,  of  any  man  howerer  rile, 
being  allowed  to  come  and  claim  their  wives'  earnings,  is  incalculable.  In  mj* 
time,  the  mass  of  murders  were  of  wives  and  husbands,  which  a  facile  law  of 
divorce  would  have  prevented. 

6.  The  trickery-  of  the  bar,  and  the  purely  technical  defences  so  often  set  up, 
are  among  the  most  fertile  sources  of  crime,  from  the  lottery  character  they 
give  to  punishment. — (See  ante.)  Men  have  barristers  or  others  arguing  on 
known  and  confessed  fiUse  grounds.  Must  not  that  shake  what  little  notion  of 
truth  and  morality  they  have  got,  to  the  very  centre  ?  Also,  the  custom  of  be- 
stowing large  premiums  on  the  police  for  the  discovery  of  great  crimes,  is  an 
inducement,  both  to  the  police  to  let  the  small  offender  ripen  into  the  AiU  cri- 
minal, to  the  offender,  from  the  belief  that,  as  he  got  off  last  time,  so  he  shall  this. 
Again  introducing  the  question  of  chance. — Hill  on  Crime, 
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457,S71  of  those  ^  employed  in  the  yegetable  kingdom ;"  eight 
hundred,  oat  of  2^^i\\j  of  those  ^^  employed  in  the  mineral 
kingdom;"  nine  hundred  and  twenty-eight  serrants^  out  of 
3,501,768,  almost  ail  for  robbery,  their  nmnoers  increasing  every 
year,  representing  a  tenth  part  of  the  entire  population,  and 
oearing  a  sixth  part  of  the  accusations ;  eighteen  hundred  vaga- 
bonds and  be^ars,  out  of  a  floating  population  of  aBont  200,000, 
according  to  KL  Yilleneuve's  calculations— more  than  half  having 
been  already  convicted.  K  these  numbers  may  be  relied  on  they 
are  wonderfully  significant  of  the  state  of  public  morality  in 
France,  and  of  the  wide  difference  there  is  between  the  criminal 
class  at  home  and  the  same  class  abroad.  We  are  glad  to  see 
our  friends,  the  medical  men  and  the  artists — which  word  includes 
every  denomination  of  art— come  out  so  cleanly  in  such  a  ve^- 
table  Black  List.  Eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-two,  the  year  when 
this  list  was  calculated,  was  a  white  year  for  them ;  but  we  fear 
ihBj  are  not  always  so  prudent  and  inoffensive. 

The  departments  of  the  Seine,  the  Bouches  du  Rhone,  Seine* 
Infi^rieure,  Loire-Inf(&rieure,  and  the-Hhdne,  are  the  worst  in 
France.  Murder  in  Corsica  and  Les  Bouches  du  Rhone;  forgery 
in  Paris;  robbery  and  domestic  thieving  in  the  department  of  the 
Seine;  and  an  excess  of  criminality  in  towns  over  the  country  of 
five  to  two :  these  are  the  statistics  given  under  the  head  of  places. 
Under  that  of  time,  is  nothing  but  an  observation,  that  in  baroarous 
periods  men  were  brutal,  in  civilised  ones  they  are  cunning. 

Crime  is  on  the  increase,*  say  the  French  jurists.  From 
1846  to  1850,  M-  B^ranger  states,  it  has  increased  in  the  propor- 
tion of  310  in  1000.  Parricide  has  doubled;  infanticide  increased 
49,  and  assassination  22,  per  cent.;  and  certain  offensive  crimes 
against  children  below  sixteen  years  of  age  have  more  than 
tnpled.  The  total  number  of  prisoners  in  France  in  1852  was 
66,260.*  ,The  recommittals  are  a  fifth  of  all  accused  of  offences, 
and  a  third  of  those  accused  of  crimes.     Out  of  33,005  reaccused 

'  I  am  liappy  to  be  able  to  state,  as  the  result  of  many  years  of  inqnify  and 
dbserration,  tnat  my  belief  is,  that  even  under  present  drcnmstances  tne  qaan- 
titj  of  crime  in  this  country  is  steadily  decreasing,  and  taking  a  milder  and 
milder  form ;  that  it  is  less  than  at  any  previous  period  of  our  histoiy,  even 
without  reference  to  the  increase  of  wealth  and  population ;  but,  that  bearing 
these  in  mind,  and  estimating  the  extent  of  crime  by  the  average  amount  of 
privation,  fear,  and  suiTering,  which  it  causes  to  each  member  of  society,  the 
decrease  is  great  indeed. — HtU, 

>  Kothing  can  be  more  fallacious  than  taking  the  returns  from  time  to  time 
of  the  number  of  persons  apprehended,  and  of  the  offences  of  which  they  are 
convicted,  as  indications  of  the  comparative  amount  of  crime ;  yet  this  fallacy 
is  still  commonly  persisted  in.  These  returns  take  no  notice  of  the  increase  of 
popiUation,  the  greater  efficiency  of  the  police,  the  increased  willingness  to  give 
evidence  (arising  in  part  from  a  diminished  fear  of  maltreatment),  a  less  reluc- 
tance to  prosecute  (owing  partly  to  the  abolition  for  many  offences  of  the  punish- 
ment of  death,  and  to  the  State  now  taking  upon  itael(  in  Bngluid,  the  diie( 
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in  1852,  14,115  had  been  convicted  once,  others  four  times,  and 
1700  fix)m  ten  to  thirty  and  even  more  times  than  these.  How 
best  to  reduce  this  terrific  proportion  is  now  the  object  of  M. 
Lepelletier^s  future  pages ;  in  which  he  examines  first  the  penal 
condition  of  the  past  and  present,  before  offering  his  suggestions 
towards  a  code  and  a  condition  of  the  future. 

Passing  by  the  tortures  of  the  past — the  burnings  and  quarter- 
ings,  the  bootikins  and  the  thiunbikins,  the  oubliettes,  the  maiden, 
the  brandings,  and  the  various  mutilations  beloved  by  a  savage 
time — ^we  come  to  the  code  of  the  present,  the  eleven  modes  of 
punishment  now  in  force  in  France:—** 

^'  Comme  peines  earrectumnelles:  1°,  Uamende;  2%  Uinterdiction,  k 
temps,  de  certains  droits  civiques,  civils,  ou  de  famille;  3^  L'empri- 
sonnement  simple.  Comme  peines  tnfamanies:  4%  La  degradation 
civique;  5%  Le  banissement.  Comme  peines  afflicHvea  et  infcanantes: 
6%  La  B^lusion;  7%  La  detention;  8%  Les  travaux  forces  k  temps; 
9%  La  deportation;  10%  Les  travaux  forc^  k  perpetuit^;  11%  La 
mort.' 

Of  the  first,  the  fine  (if  an  offence  against  the  simple  police, 
from  one  to  fifteen  francs;  if  agauist  the  correctional  police,  firom 
sixteen  francs  to  twenty  thousand  francs  and  over)  is  charac- 
terized by  M.  Lepelletier  as  "  une  peine  regrettable  en  ce  qu*elle 
frappe  la  famille  mnocente  du  conaamn^  seul  coupable." 

Tne  temporarv  suspension  of  certain  civic  rights,  also,  he  con- 
demns as  often  railing  short  of,  or  overpassing,  its  end;  and  then 
he  turns  to  the  other  penalties,  which  he  masses  together  as 
imprisonment,  banishment,  transportation,  and  death. 

Opposed  to  M.  Bonneville,  who  strenuously  advocates  the 
"  cellular  system,"  which  he,  on  the  other  hand,  calls  a  "  living 
sarcophagus,*'  he  is  equally  opposed  to  the  want  of  classification 
which  unnappily  marks  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  French 
prisons.  He  insists  on  a  total  separation  of  sexes :  not  merely 
separation  under  the  same  roof,  but  in  distinct  and  distant  esta- 
bhshments;^  a  separation  of  the  young  and  the  adult ;  a  separa- 
tion of  debtors  and  untried  and  political  prisoners  from  the  cri- 
minals: these,  again,  to  be  classed  according  to  the  nature  of 
their  offences  and  the  terms  of  their  sentences, — in  time,  to  be 
resifted  into  "  intractable,  well-conducted,  and  reformed."  Uni- 
formity of  internal  regime;  coarse  and  scrupulously  clean  clothes; 
simple  fare,  sufficient  and  varied,  but  not  running  into  the  "  culi- 
nary luxury"  of  our  English  model  prisons;  isolation  at  night 
only,  and  then  not  by  means  of  closed  cells,  but  simply  by  screen- 

and  in  Scotland  the  whole,  expense  of  prosecution);  and  they  take  no  account, 
also,  of  the  increase  of  wealth,  or  the  change  in  what  the  law  declares  to  he 
crime. — Sill, 
'  See,  on  that  point,  Colonel  Chesterton's  amusing  hat  illogical  hook. 
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work;  the  abolition  of  the  prison  eantine^^  which  now  supplies 
spirits,  wine,  and  tobacco,  and  has  been  the  means  of  extrava- 
gant excesses  on  the  part  of  wealthy  prisoners  and  for9at8;  no 
pocket-monOT  (denier  de  poche)  allowed  for  personal  indul- 
gences; intellectual,  moral,  and  religions  instruction,  of  which 
^ere  seems  to  be  at  present  a  fatal  and  dreary  want;  moral,  not 
material,  surveillance;  punishment  to  consist,  in  an  ascending 
scale,  of  private  and  public  reprimand — the  temporary  suspension, 
or  complete  suppression,  of  previous  marks  of  distinction — ^the 
assignment  to  a  certain  part  of  the  prison  where  the  refractory 
alone  are  kept,  and  which  occupies  the  lowest  place  in  the  prison- 
world — ^retrenchment  both  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
food — isolation— the  cells  (cachot) — strait-jacket;  rewards  to  be 
liberal  and  effective,  and  labour  self-remunerative  and  self-sup- 
porting;— ^these  are  M.  Lepelletier's  propositions,  treating  of 
prison  discipline  generally. 

We  come  now  to  the  various  kinds  of  prisons  and  places  of 
punishment  appointed  for  the  service  of  the  state;  beginning  with 
Les  ^tablissements  des  Jeunes  Detenus,  at  Mettray,  etc.  We 
shall  not  enter  on  these  now,  but  pass  at  once  to  the  adult  prisons. 

The  first  are,  ^^  Les  prisons  municipales,"  for  those  condemned 
by  the  simple  police;  the  second,  ^'Les  maisons  d'arrSt,"  for 
those  accused  oi  offences  falling  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  coiv 
rectional  police — ^also,  provisionally,  and  in  distinct  parts,  for  those 
suspected  of  crimes ;  the  third,  ^'  Les  maisons  de  justice,"  for 
those  accused  of  crimes,  while  waiting  for  their  trial ;  the  fourth, 
**  Les  maisons  de  correction,"  for  those  condemned  by  the  correc- 
tional police.  But  all  these  are  for  short  times  and  small  offences. 
They  are  rather  houses  of  correction  than  prisons,  properly  so 
called.  The  first  that  present  any  grave  or  serious  attempts  at 
discipline  or  purpose  are,  ^^  Les  maisons  centrales,"  answenng  to 
our  county  gaols. 

The  Maisons  Centrales  are  divided  into  ^^  maisons  de  correc- 
tion pour  les  condamnes  par  voie  de  police  correctionnelle,  k  plus 
d'un  an  d'emprisonnement,"  and  into  ^^  maisons  de  force  pour  les 
sujets  des  deux  sexes  condamn^  a  la  seclusion  par  les  cours 
d'assises,  pour  les  femmes  qui  doivent  subir  la  peine  des  travaux 
forc^."     There  are  twenty-one  in  all ;  thirteen  for  men  only, 

'  '*  I  earnestlj  recommend  that  wine  and  spirits  be  among  tbe  articles  thus, 
hut  thus  on^,  permitted  to  be  bought  (that  is,  nnder  the  Mark  System  of  delay 
to  the  prisoner's  liberation,  by  appropriating  the  marks  he  has  earned  to  sensual 
indulgence^.  They  should  be  cnareed  very  high ;  be  at  the  same  time  earnestly 
dissuaded  nrom ;  and  would  thus,  I  am  convinced,  be  for  the  most  part  volun- 
tarify  resisted.  But  it  is  expressly  to  cultivate  this  latter  habit  and  power  that 
the  privilege  is  recommended ;  and  the  training  for  return  to  society  would  be 
obviously  incomplete,  which  authoritatively  excluded  from  a  prison  this,  one  of 
its  most  powerful  temptations.** — 7%e  Mark  System  of  Prison  IHscipKne.  By 
Captain  liaconochie,  B.N. 
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six  for  women^  and  two  for  men  and  women  together ;  and  their 
inmates  in  1854  were  22,828^  of  whom  267  were  condemned  to 
irons,  and  6075  were  recommittals.  Insufficient  food  and  of 
bad  quality ;  the  caniine  in  full  activity ;  ^^  the  absence  of  all 
means  of  nocturnal  isolation ;  the  enforcement  of  absolute  silence 
always  and  everywhere ;  the  deplorable  state  of  the  yards,  dan* 
gerous  in  summer  from  the  want  of  shade,  space,  and  air, — ^more 
daneerous  still  in  winter  by  the  damp,  rain,  snow,  and  freezing 
winds,  against  which  there  is  no  shelter,  etc. ;" — ^these  are  M. 
Lepelletier's  principal  counts  of  complaint  on  the  score  of  the 
physical  arrangements.  In  their  work,  he  objects  to  the  number 
and  the  kind  of  ^industries"  taught.  Above  sixty  different 
trades,  most  of  them  sedentary  and  practicable  only  in  towns,  are 
followed  in  these  prisons.  Some  of  the  trades  are — ^the  fabrica- 
tion of  porte-monnaies,  chapelets,  and  accordions,  against  which 
we  cannot  endorse  M.  Lepelletiei^s  wrathAil  italics.  Intellectual 
and  moral  education  at  the  lowest  possible  ebb,  and  apparently 
no  efficient  machinery  for  its  improvement ;  punishments,  in- 
eluding  the  cell,  the  dark  cell,  irons,  and  the  lash  ;  6*33  deadis 
percent,  (in  a  free  life,  the  proportion  is  2^;  in  Paris  even, 
only  2*62  per  cent.) ;  52  mental  alienations  and  9  suicides  per 
annum,  give  no  very  favourable  data  of  the  Maisons  Centrales, 
as  revealed  by  the  statistics  of  M.  Lepelletier.  In  fact,  they 
have  confessedly  failed.  Men  come  out  worse  than  they  went 
in  ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  their  personal  privation  while  in  them, 
are  not  disinclined  to  return.  They  are  ineffectual  in  prevent- 
ing crime;  they  are  effectual  in  increasing  criminals;  they 
deepen  the  criminal  stain  on  all  who  come  within  the  shadow  of 
then:  walls ;  and  every  criminal  iurist  feels  that  they  are  failures, 
and  something  worse.  In  opposition,  then,  to  these  Maisons  Cen- 
trales, the  cellular  system,  or  solitary  confinement,  has  found 
many  advocates.  We  should  have  thought  that  the  results  of  this 
experiment,  both  in  America  and  England,  and  its  partial  aban- 
donment as  a  system  by  us,  its  practical  cruelty  and  its  practical 
inutility,  would,  have  cooled  the  enthusiasm  of  the  French  theo- 
rists. M.  Lepelletier,  while  confessing,  loudly  as  may  be,  the 
horrors  of  the  Maisons  Centrales,  sees  no  good  substitute  in  the 
cellular  system ;  excepting,  indeed,  for  the  short  time  he  would 
have  between  arrest  and  examination,  when  it  is  needful  to  keep 
perhaps  an  innocent  man  uncontaminated  and  an  honourable 
one  undisgraced,  and  as  a  temporary  and  severe  mode  of  punish- 
ment for  tne  refractory.  Unaer  other  than  these  conditions,  he 
would  erase  the  cellular  system  from  the  list  of  even  possible 
methods  of  imprisonment. 

Next  in  order,  and  superior  in  severity,  are  the  Bagnes ;  ori- 
ginally rowing  vessels  and  gallies.    The  Bagnes  now  are  places 
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where  ^^  prisoners  are  confided  to  the  triple  care  of  walls^  chains^ 
and  the  strictest  surveillance."  Prior  to  the  institution  of  these 
former  pandemoniums,  there  was  nothing  between  simple  im- 
prisonment for  life  and  the  punishment  of  death ;  and  even  now 
they  immediately  precede  that  sentence  as  the  last  degree  of 
living  punishments.  Branded  with  hot  irons  on  the  shoulders^ 
under  Charles  YI!.,  with  nose,  tongue,  ears,  and  lips,  slit ;  the 
^  sorcerer,  the  blasphemer,  the  forger,  the  bankrupt,  the  assassin, 
the  poacher,  and  the  smuggler,"  mixed  up  together;  even  so 
late  as  1818,  chained  immoveably  to  their  seats,  decimated  bV 
death,  and  almost  all  struck  with  hideous  diseases ;  tortured, 
and  the  tariff  of  the  executioner^s  dues  fixed  by  written  and  de- 
clared regulations— one  price  for  hanging,  another  for  burning 
alive,  another  for  breaking  on  the  wheel,  mutilation,  etc.,  etc. ; 
the  executioner,  to  whom  large  latitude  of  time  and  additional 
cruelties  was  allowed,  being  one  of  the  for9ats  himself; — such  was 
th0  condition  of  the  formats  of  the  Bagnes,  a  gang  whose  name  was 
synonymous  with  every  human  vice,  and  fix>m  which  no  man 
(xmld  come  out  undefiled  or  worthy  of  the  name  of  man ;  yet 
to  which,  in  the  time  of  the  Empire,  five  hundred  prisoners  of 
war  would  be  sent  at  once ;  and  which,  in  the  days  of  the  Besto- 
ration,  was  reinforced  by  the  beaten  political  party  of  La  Loire. 
ThejT  are  somewhat  changed  in  the  present  day,  but  still  far  firom 
what  they  should  be,  or  might  become,  under  a  humanizing  and 
moral  discipline.  There  are  three  Bagnes — ^Brest,  Toulon,  and 
Bochefort ;  and  their  average  population  is  firom  7000  to  8000. 

Formerly,  the  journey  to  the  Bagne  was  made  on  foot.  A  file 
of  formats,  sometimes  as  niany  as  200,  called  the  Chain,  was 
heavily  ironed  at  BicStre.  Their  irons  consisted  of  a  collar 
rivetted  round  the  neck,  firom  which  hung  a  heavy  chain  as  low 
as  the  waist,  whence  it  was  taken  to  the  collar  of  the  next  format, 
and.  so  on  to  the  last  of  the  file ;  by  this  means  all  were  literally 
chained  together.  This  terrible  procession  was  commanded  by 
the  captain  of  the  chain,  as  he  was  called,  accompanied  by  volun- 
teer  ofecers  and  a  physician,  and  by  the  eendarmerie  of  the 
various  localities  through  which  they  passed.  If  they  took  in 
additional  prisoners  by  the  way,  they  were  called  ^^chaines 
volantes,"  with  the  addition  of  ^'  cordon,"  and  the  name  of  the 
town  which  furnished  them ;  such  as.  Cordon  Lyons,  Cordon 
Nantes,  etc.  Their  stages  were  short,  and  they  slept  in  grana- 
ries and  stables  on  fresh  straw. 

At  present,  and  ever  since  1836,  the  forfats  are  conveyed  to 
the  Bagnes  in  ^^  voitures  cellulaires,"  where  each  for9at  has  a 
little  box  to  himself.  But  they  do  not  always  quite  answer. 
M.  AlhoVs  testimony  runs  thus : — ^^  I  am  yet  examining  into 
fiicts,  to  see  if  this  progress  is  not  rather  a  return  towards  those 

VOL.  XXyU.     NO.  LIU.  £ 


[ — ^  the  bullet" — ^was  added,  to  make  walking  mora 
[  painM ; — third,  ^  la  chaine  d'accouplement,  which 
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times  of  torture  which  reason  and  humanity  condemn.  The 
▼oiture  cdlolaire  is  rarely  an  inviolable  ark ;  it  ia  always  a  place 
of  torture ;  sometimes  it  is  a  tomb/'  As  soon  as  the  prisoner  is 
installed  at  the  Bagne,  he  loses  his  dbaracter  as  a  man  and  be- 
comes simply  a  number ;  his  head  is  shayed  and  he  is  loaded 
with  chains.  His  wardrobe  is  composed  of  two  shirts  of  coarse 
xmbleached  linen ;  of  a  long  red  waistcoat  of  yery  common 
woollen,  without  collar  or  buttons ;  of  two  pairs  of  large  trousers, 
like  either  ^e  waistcoat  or  the  shirt,  acooroing  to  the  season ;  of 
a  woollen  cap,  with  his  number  on  a  little  tin  plate,  red  for  those 
condemned  only  for  a  certain  time,  green  for  those  condemned 
for  life ;  finally,  of  a  pair  of  heavy  nailed  shoes.  These  dothea 
must  last  him  two  years,  and  are  never  ehaaaedy  not  even  when 
soaked  with  rain,  or  when  he  himself  is  bathed  in  nerspiratton 
from  his  hard  work.  His  irons  are, — ^first,  ^  la  manille,"  a  thick 
ring  round  one  of  his  legs,  above  the  ankle,  and  firmly  rivetted ;— * 
second,  ^^la  chaine  particuli&re,"  a  heavy  chain  fastened  to 
the  manille  and  the  hook  of  the  leathern  waistband  which  he 
wears ;  the  links  of  this  chain  are  oval,  large,  and  heavy ;  fcr^ 
merlyaball- 
diflScult  and 

binds  him  toa  fellow-prisoner ;  this  is  fourteen  nounds  in  weight, 
and  has  eighteen  large  links,  and  is  festenea  to  the  maniUe. 
Lastly,  at  night,  there  is  a  ring  called  ^  ratnas^  affixed  to  the 
common  bed,  into  which  are  passed  the  chains  of  all  the  for^ts 
in  the  same  row.  M.  Lepelletier  condemns  the  inhumanity  of 
the  present  system  of  ironing,  but  upholds  the  system  itself,  ^^  as 
offering  the  most  powerfrd  means  of  intimidation,"  continually 
reminmng  the  guilty  of  their  ^^  condition,  and  thia  difficulties  of 
flight."  He  would  lessen  the  present  weight  of  the  chains, 
abolish  the  '^coupling"  chain,  and  by  degrees  uniron  those 
whose  good  conduct  entitled  them  to  trust  and  respect;  but  he 
would  retain  irons,  per  «e,  in  his  armotuy  of  punishments. 

At  five  in  summer,  at  six  in  winter,  the  finng  of  a  cannon,  the 
bell  of  the  Bagne,  and  the  whistle  of  the  supermtendent,  succes- 
sively give  the  signal  for  work.  On  leavmg  the  prison,  each 
man  is  searched,  and  his  irons  well  looked  to ;  when  from  16  to 
24  are  put  under  the  care  of  one  guard,  who  leads  them  to  their 
work  in  the  port.  These  are  ^^  great  and  small  &tigue."  La 
grande  fatigue  consbts  of  drawing  trucks  (la  traction  des 
charettes)  and  rowing  heavy  boats,  performing  the  hardest  work 
oi^  besides  cleaning,  the  port, — all  m  the  open  air,  and  during 
the  most  inclement  or  the  most  oppressive  seasons.  This  labour 
is  generally  performed  by  the  life  convicts,  or  the  unruly  ones : 
those  who  would  formerly  have  been  chained  immoveable  to 
their  benches.    La  petite  fetigue  consists  of  work  done  under 
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eover,  in  warehouses,  on  board  ship  amongst  the  sails  and  cord-* 
age,  etc  The  conrict  on  this  list  receives  from  5  to  20  centimes 
•  day  (from  j^  to  2d.))  of  which  the  government  retains  a 
third;  half  of  what  is  left  being  given  as  a  masse  de  reserve 
when  he  is  freed,  the  other  half  deposited  with  &e  maire  of  his 
oommnne.  Oar  author  is  somewhat  enthnsiaslie  on  the  easy  life 
of  these  men  condemned  to  ^'  ks  travaux  forces/'  He  ridicules 
the  idea  of  their  work  being  hard  or  painfiil,  or  they  themselves 
dkcontented  or  tarbnlent  They  go>  he  saysy  to  their  work  calmly, 
without  constraint  and  without  bad  humour ;  16  to  24  men  ac« 
oompanied  by  only  one  guard  with  a  loaded  carabine  on  his 
ahomder ;  this  ^  inoffensive  and  brave  ^  garde,'  tranquilly  seated, 
his  carabine  between  his  legs,  and  assuredly  more  crushed  under 
the  torpor  of  ennui  than  they  under  the  weight  of  labour.  When 
th^  walk  even  slowly  and  without  fatigue,  no  harsh  word,  no  bad 
treatment,  hastens  their  movements,  or  renders  their  task  onenms 
and  painfiiL''  In  fine,  the  for^ts  are,  he  says,  less  badly  off  than 
solitary  confinement  or  the  Maisons  Centrales  would  have  made 
them,  and  less  hard  worked  than  the  generality  of  free  oovriers. 

At  Brest,  there  is  a  kind  of  bazaar  of  articles  made  by  the 
fenpits,  and  sdd  by  some  of  the  better  conducted.  These  are 
men  who  have  passed  into  the  salle  d'^preuve,  of  which  we  spoke 
be&re.  They  are  better  treated  than  the  ordinary  convict  in 
every  respect.  Their  food  includes  fresh  meat  once  a  week; 
while  the  ordinary  format  has  only  Iniead  and  beans,  or  biscuit 
and  haricots,  and  not  enough  of  these.  Indeed,  many  of  them 
positively  snffisr  from  hunger.  Those  who  receive  funds  from 
their  families  may  certainly  buy  any  luxuries  they  Uke,  ^prouve 
or  not ;  but  they  are  the  exceptions. 

They  go  to  l>ed  at  eight  o'clock ;  five  or  six  hundred  in  one 
dormitory.  Twenty-five  benches  in  a  line — like  lits  de  camp,  back 
to  back,  and  called  ^*  tollards" — accommodate,  on  each  oench, 
twenty-four  convicts,  twelve  in  a  row,  lying  on  an  inclined  plane. 
Each  man  has  a  coverlet  of  coarse  grey  wooUen ;  and  to  each  his 

Erticular  number  of  inches  is  rigc»xrasly  marked  out.  When 
d  down,  all  the  chains  of  one  row  axe  fkstened  to  the  ramasj 
and  the  whistle  of  the  guardian  gives  the  signal  of  sleep  and 
silence.  But,  as  none  of  these  poc»r  wretches  can  stir  without 
every  one  in  the  row  feeling  it — as  a  ^  rondier"  goes  the  rounds 
all  through  the  night,  tapping  with  a  hammer  at  the  bars  of  the 
grilles  as  he  passes,  to  see  Uiat  they  have  not  been  tampered 
widi — as  very  many  complain,  and  often  the  turnkeys  swear -^ 
one  can  understand  what  kind  of  sleep  the  whistle  of  the  super- 
intendent signals  to  the  unhardened  I 

Not  only  guards  and  turnkeys,  but  spies  among  themselves, 
ke^  the  for9at  population  in  good  order.    But,  when  <«ce  the 
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spy  is  known,  ^^  the  wet  dock  for  him'*  {gare '  k  lui)  I  He  is 
either  thrown  into  the  sea,  or  oroshed  beneath  a  mass  of  stones, 
or  secretly  stabbed  by  one  to  whom  the  lot  had  fallen  to  do  the 
job :  one  way  or  another,  he  is  sure  to  be  got  rid  of.  Religious 
and  moral  care  left  entirely  out  of  the  tor9at'8  daily  life ;  his 
own  moral  condition,  if  slightly  improved  from  the  terrible  tra- 
ditions of  the  past,  yet  still  in  a  feariiilly  low  state ;  his  life  a  life 
of  toil,  of  vices  without  name,  of  hopelessness,  and  evil;  his 
death  t^  simple  wiping  out  of  a  number  from  the  superintend- 
ent's books ;  fio  lovmg  sorrow  for  the  time  that,  with  its  affec- 
tions and  its  duties,  is  ebbing  away;  no  hope,  no  joy,  no  surely, 
in  the  dread  etemitjr  that  is  rushing  on— a  poor  worn  wretch, 
bowed  down  with  guilt  and  pain,  suUenly  quitting  this  world  to 
stand  before  a  righteous  God ; — such  is  the  life,  and  such  the  death, 
of  a  forfat  of  the  Bagne — of  the  man  whose  sins  have  given  his 
brother  man  the  power  to  crush  all  light  and  virtue  and 
humanity  out  of  him.  The  Bagnes  are  now  in  a  state  of  tem- 
porary suspension,  while  transportation  is  under  trial.  We 
trust,  contrary  to  M.  Lepelletier,  that  they  will  not  be  continued 
on  the  chance  of  a  better  system  of  regulation.  Such  as  they 
are  and  have  been,  let  them  pass  from  uie  penal  code  of  France 
for  «ver.  The  traditions  of  so  much  hideous  evil  hang  too  closely 
round*  them  to  render  their  reinstatement  wholesome.  The 
failures  of  the  past  are  best  swept  clean  away,  and  new  systems 
and  new  names  adopted  for  the  needs  of  the  future. 

Banishment  stands,  afW  death,  the  highest  in  the  scale  of 
severity  for  political  offences.  Of  this  there  are  two  kinds :  the 
first,  banishment  within  fortifications — as  to  the  Valley  of  Yai- 
thau  in  the  island  of  Tahuata,  one  of  the  Marquesas,  for  those 
who  would  formerly  have  been  condemned  to  death  ;  the  second, 
simple  banishment  to  a  certain  spot,  without  fortifications  or 
material  appliances  of  imprisonment — as  to  the  Valley  of  Taioha^, 
in  the  island  of  Noukahiva,  also  one  of  the  Marquesas.  The 
first  sentence  includes  total  civil  degradation  ;  the  second  allows 
the  exercise  of  civil  rights  in  the  place  of  banishment.  But 
banishment  has  hitherto  been  rather  a  theoretic  than  a  practical 
law.  On  the  20th  December  1851,  there  certainly  were  three 
men  sentenced  bv  the  Lyons  Council  of  War  to  banishment, 
together  with  their  wives  and  families.  They  were  to  be  sent  to 
Taioha^,  the  station  second  in  degree  of  severity.  Afler  a  voyage 
of  five  months  and  a  half  duration,  they  anchored  in  the  Bay  of 
Taioha^  where  they  were  received  with  the  greatest  kindness 
by  the  missionaries  and  officials.  They  cost  the  State  150,000 
'  fr.  (L.6000)  the  first  year ;  and,  af^r  a  short  sojourn,  the 
Emperor  ^^  gave  them  the  hope  of  return ;"  and  by  this  time, 
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perhaps,  they  and  their  wives  and  families  are  sailing  back  to 
France  acain.  Banishment  may  pass^  then,  as  a  written,  not 
an  actaaJ,  law  of  punishm^it.  It  is  a  legal  luxnry,  a  penal 
gentOesse,  that  reaos  very  wdl  on  paper,  but  is  in  fact  nnll. 

Transportation,  with  hard  labonr,  is  int^ided  to  supersede  the 
Bagnes.  This  too  has  been  but  an  experiment,  of  which  the 
fi)l£wing  is  the  chief  instance : — 

On  the  31st  of  March  1852,  a  ship-load  of  formats,  311  in 
number,  sailed  firom  Brest  for  French  Guiana.  In  less  than 
£ve  months  seventeen  merchant  vessels  had  followed,  carrying 
materials  for  the  convict  colony.  Huts,  a  steam  saw-mill,  tools 
of  all  kinds,  instruments,  a  sumptuous  wardrobe,  luxurious  sleep- 
ing appurtenances,  incltjiling  musquito  curtains,  a  perfectly 
slocked  pharmacopeia,  and  otner  luxuries  of  civilized  life,  made 
up  their  freight.  A  large  number  of  guards,  sisters  of  charity, 
doctors,  surgeons,  assistants,  priests,  and  others,  were  appointed 
to  the  personal  service  of  the  prisoners ;  and,  as  a  final  provision 
of  success,  only  picked  men  were  chosen  for  the  expedition — the 
strongest  and  the  best  behaved  men  to  be  found  in  the  prisons 
of  France.  Moreover,  they  were  Joined  at  the  Antilles  by  sixty 
black  prisoners,  associated  with  the  expedition  for  the  express 
purpose  of  doing  such  labour  as  the  white  man  could  not  per- 
form. It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  dietarv  table  included 
firesh  meat,  milk,  vegetables,  etc.,  etc ;  in  fact,  sucn  a  dietary  table 
as  is  not  always  in  use  in  the  houses  of  the  well-to-do  bourgeoisie. 
On  the  10th  of  May,  then,  this  trial  convoy  disembarkeciat  the 
Salutation  Islands,  and  the  experiment  commenced. 

The  first  governor,  M.  Sarda  Garriga,  was  soon  recalled.  His 
phQanthropic  zeal  and  reformatory  extremes  did  not  suit  the 
public  at  home.  Originally,  it  had  been  decreed  that  the  con- 
victs should  have  the  power  of  marrying,  so  as  to  create  for 
them  '^  the  family,"  to  which  social  condition  so  much  moral 
influence  is  due.  M.  Sarda  Garriga  went  beyond  the  general 
interpretation  of  the  authorizing  clause,  which,  accoroing  to 
most,  only  allowed  the  family  already  existing  to  settle  in  the 
colony  near  the  convict  husband,  or  reserved  the  right  of  mar- 
riage for  the  fi^  or  the  provisionally  freed.  Amongst  his  first 
acts  was  a  project  for  making  a  road  between  the  Silver  Moun- 
tain, where  the  male  prisoners  were  lodged,  to  the  Coumarouma 
Mountain  opposite,  destined  for  the  female  prisoners,  so  as  to 
permit  ^^  des  relations  fr6quentes  entre  les  condamnes  des  deux 
sexes,  pour  arriver  aux  unions  qui  doivent  achever  de  r^habiliter 
HOB  transport^  en  leur  errant  une  famille."  This  was  an  after- 
thought on  his  first  plan  of  installing  the  wives  of  the  convicts 
on  the  Coumarouma  Mountain.    l£  also  allowed  plays,  fSte- 
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days,  triumphal  arches,  etc.— doubtless  of  great  individual  use, 
but  not  according  to  the  notion  of  penal  discipline  generally. 
M.  Fourrichon,  the  new  governor,  soon  changed  all  that;  and 
the  convict  colony  of  Quiana  was  in  fiill  activity  on  its  new 
system.  By  May  1853,  2146  convicts  were  dispersed  among 
the  various  stations,  of  whom  711  were  in  hospital  when  that 
yearns  report  was  sent  home  ;  and,  though  the  health  of  the 
current  month  was  reported  aood,  there  had  been  thirty-seven 
deaths.  M.  L61ut,  speaking  of  this  report,  said  truly,  that  Guiana 
^^  was  no  penal,  but  rather  a  death  colony  I"  It  was  a  difficult 
undertaking  altogether.  M.  le  Commissary-Greneral  expressed 
himself  thus: — 

*'  Calmei'  Us  inquiAudes  et  dissiper  lea  priventione  des  hahitanU :  m- 
etaUer  sur  la  terre/erme  ceUe  population  dee  hagnee  rendue  A  Voir  et  a 
Fespace ;  voilk  deux  grandes  t^hes  a  remplir ;  ce  n'est  rien  moins 
que  la  colonisation  de  ce  beau  pays,  aujourd'hui  vaste  desert,  h  re- 
prendre  k  nouveau  sur  de  nouvelles  bases.  La  position  du  gouveme- 
ment  locale  dans  la  Out/one  est  plus  difficile  gt^elle  n'a  jamais  e'tdy  car  il 
8*agit  tout  a  lafois  de  rendre  a  la  vie  una  colonic  agonisante  et  de  crier 
nne  colonic  pinale.  Le  secours  actuel  le  plus  n^essaire  pour  oet 
^tablissement  est  celui  d^une police  Snergique  et  bien  centraUsee** 

M.  le  contre^amiral  Fourrichon  soon  sent  home  a  statement, 
that  the  establishment  on  the  Silver  Mountain  had  not  realized 
the  advantages  anticipated,  and  that  henceforth  Haut-Oyapok 
was  to  be  the  principal  poin^  the  Silver  Mountain  being  kept  only 
as  a  poste  de  transition.  This  change  was  to  cost  only  two  thou* 
sand  francs,  and  no  other  expenses  were  to  be  incurred.  In  the 
month  of  Julv,  he  said  (this  statement  was  sent  home  in  April), 
a  hundred  prisoners  would  be  employed  on  the  Haut-Oyapok 
works ;  by  the  end  of  August,  three  hundred.  Health,  condition, 
moral  as  weU  as  social,  productive  labour, — all  were  to  be  placed 
on  the  highest  possible  point  of  development  by  this  change  in 
the  scene  of  action ;  and  ^^  if,''  says  M.  Fourrichon,  ^'  the  experi- 
ment does  not  succeed,  at  least  we  must  not  blame  local  circum- 
stances." 

By  May,  forty-nine  convicts  are  at  Oyapok ;  by  June,  eighty- 
eight  ;  with  the  confession,  that  '^  unforeseen  difficulties  re- 
tarded the  progress  of  this  establishment,  backed  up  by  details 
of  revolts,  nights,  murders  of  convicts  by  each  other,  shootings  of 
convicts  attempting  to  escape  by  the  guards,  etc.,  etc.  In  Sep- 
tember M.  Fourrichon  was  recalled,  after  six  months'  experi- 
ments and  non-success.  M.  Bonard  succeeded  him.  The  report 
of  Januaipr  1854  announces  almost  a  general  revolt  of  the  con- 
victs, ^^  stirred  up  thereto  by  the  political  prisoners;"  and  the 
report  of  April,  a  new  search  after  the  definitive  resting-place  ^ 
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the  penal  colony.  This  time  it  was  the  vast  plateau  of  Cacao, 
the  lower  lands  beinf^  given  up  altogether  as  incapable  of  Earo« 
pean  laboor.  On  this  plain  of  Cacao  blacks  were  obliged  to  be 
employed  in  the  first  labours  of  trenching  and  di^ng  the 
foundations  for  the  new  establishment ;  and  a  lucky  mscoveryi 
that  lime  could  be  made  firom  shellnsand,  obviated  the  necessity 
thm^  had  been  of  sending  to  Frwwe  for  limestone.  In  other  stations, 
too,  firee  blacks  were  employed  at  the  rate  of  1  £r.  25  cent,  a  day, 
and  food ;  it  being  found  utterly  impossible  to  employ  European 
labour  without  openly  avowing  it  was  a  species  of  legalised 
murder.  Out  of  all  the  convicts  sent  in  the  two  years  and 
three  months  during  which  this  colony  had  been  tried,  only 
2550  remained  in  August  1854,  with  an  average  of  twenty 
deaths  a  month.  The  result  of  their  labours  also  was  sent  home, 
in  the  shape  of  a  small  sample  of  coffee,  ^^  the  whole  of  that 
year's  gathering;"  and  the  weary  confession,  that  without  a 
grated  and  cIosckI  prison  there  was  no  labour,  no  health,  and  no. 
diiscipline  possible.  Flights  were  fi:^quent:  in  the  year  1854 
forty-one  escaped  from  the  Silver  Mountain  alone,  seventeen 
of  whom  were  not  recaptured;  and  in  one  attempted  evasion 
there  had  been  bloodshed  and  loss  of  life.  On  the  whole,  the 
penal  colony  of  Guiana  is  proved  a  mistake — a  costly,  deplorable, 
deadly  mistake.  Undertaken  in  too  irrational  excess  or  philan- 
thropy ;  carried  on  under  the  fearful  odds  of  climate  and  pnysical 
impossibilities;  proposed  now  to  be  converted  into  the  worst 
form  of  bagne  or  hulks,  Guiana  has  added  another  to  the  long 
list  of  penitentiary  failures  which  impoveridi  a  state,  demoralize 
men,  and  recruit  a  class  they  are  meant  to  abolish.  Let  it  be 
remembered  too — what  M.  Lepelletier  passes  over  veiy  lightly 
— ^that  most  of  the  Cayenne  transports  are  political  prisoners  ; 
that  some  are  mere  children — youths,  in  the  first  fever  of  life, 
whose  crime  was  an  exalted  imagination  and  a  strong  political 
belief;  that  these,  often  well-bom,  innocent,  and  honourable 
men  and  lads,  are  sent  to  herd  with  the  veritable  criminal 
format,  in  a  climate  which  kills  off  Europeans  almost  as  rapidly 
ts  an  epidemic  in  a  city ;  and  then  we  can  judge,  even  more 
;learly  than  by  the  statements  above,  what  a  weight  of  judicial 
nime  hangs  over  France  for  its  convict  colony  of  Gruiana. 
Add,  too,  the  expense  of  tliis  fatal  experiment — ^valued  at  about 
4,245,000  fir.  a  year — and  think  what  a  costlv  srave  France 
jas  dug  beneath  the  tropics  for  her  misguided  thiimers  and  her 
eiimind  actors  I 

The  punishment  of  death — ^the  last  in  the  scale  of  modem 
punishments— is  comparatively^  of  rare  occurrence  in  France, 
excepting  for  parricide;  which  mcludes  the  assassination,  effective 
or  attempted,  of  the  chef  d'etat,  and  of  a  priest.    M.  Lepelletier 
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would  still  hold  to  these  exceptions,  but  outside  these,  he  charac- 
terizes capital  punishment  as  ^^ unjust,  immoral,  and  excessive;" 
concluding  his  section  on  that  subject  with  offering,  as  the 
crowning  point  of  the  new  system  of  prison  discipline,  ^^  Taboli- 
tion  d^miitive  de  la  peine  de  mort."  But  not  yet,  nor  till  the 
penal  question  has  undergone  thorough  revision. 

Passmg  to  the  moral  appliances  of  punishment,  M.  Lepelletiery 
above  all,  urges  the  necessity  of  work ; '  manufactures  for  some, 
for  others  field  labour.  He  ridicules  the  idea  of  flight  or  ^  armed 
revolt,"  in  setting  convicts  to  work  in  the  fields,  armed  with 
spades  and  pickaxes.  And  so  far  as  the  experiment  has  been 
tried,  and  wherever  it  has  been  tried,  the  evil  effects  predicted 
bv  the  simply  punitive  school  have  not  been  realised.  A  strict 
classification  of  agricultural  and  manufacturing  criminals— not 
setting  one  to  do  the  work  of  the  other,  but  employing  each 
in  the  manner  best  suited  to  him  and  most  profitable  to  him 
hereafler, — '^  would  found  one  of  the  best  penitentiary  institutions, 
with  the  immense  advantage  of  satisfying  aU  needs  and  conciUatn 
ing  all  interests."  Mettray  and  the  pnson  at  Berne  have  no 
wws.  The  young  criminals  of  the  first,  and  the  adults  of  the 
second,  work  in  the  fields  yarded  by  a  very  few  armed  guards ; 
and  firom  both  these  establishments  nights  are  more  possible,  and 
more  rarely  attempted,  than  in  our  strictest  stone. and  iron  gaols. 
Care&l  instruction,  both  secular  and  religious,  and  that  instruc- 
tion made  pleasant  and  enticing,  complete  the  rapid  sketch  of 
the  moral  agents  which  M.  Lepelletier  would  use  for  the  re- 
generation of  his  convicts. 

After  liberation,  he  would  both  institute  patronage,  and  do 
away  entirely  with  the  surveillance  of  the  high  police,  which  we 
have  seen  M.  Bonneville  still  hold  by.  This  surveillance,  and 
the  award  of  ^^  degrading"  punishments,  he  sets  down  as  the 
causes  of  the  increasing  number  of  recommittals,  by  the  ^^  signale- 
ment"  which  they  give  to  all  the  world  that  such  and  such  a  man 
has  been  condemned ;  the  consequence  being  the  natural  re- 

1  The  basis  of  all  true  prison  discipline  is  work,  remnneratinff  and  self-snp- 
porting.  The  tread-wheel,  labour-machines  (which  do  nothing  but  fatigue  the 
prisoner),~all  work  that  ispunitiye  only,  and  not  productive,  is  worse  than  use- 
less ;  but  all  work  that  has  an  object,  is  the  most  valuable  agent  the  prison 
reformer  has.  In  this  the  French  are  before  us.  They  have  more  varied,  more 
amusing,  more  interesting  and  intelligent  labour  among  their  convicts  than  we. 
Intelligent  and  remunerative  labour  was  the  secret  of  Captain  Maconochie's 
successful  management  of  the  Norfolk  Island  convicts.  While  unremunerative 
and  simply  punitive  labour  occasions  "malingering,"  insubordination,  mental 
depression,  and  physical  sickness,  work  that  has  an  object  and  a  reward  with 
it,  will  keep  in  good  order  and  good  condition  the  most  refractory  and  the  least 
robust  of  the  whole  establishment.  This  exjperiment  has  been  tried  again  and 
aeain,  and  never  varied  in  its  results ;  yet  still  simply  punitive  labour  is  the  rule 
of  our  county  prisons,  and  still  the  ciy  goes  on  a^pEimst  self-supportiDg  prisonsi 
as  interfering  with  the  rights  of  free  labour. 
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pnlnon  of  every  honest  man  to  employ  or  associate  with  any  one 
^ns  ^fletri."  A  ^^solenrn^  jodicia!,  and  public  rehabilitation/' 
after  the  expiry  of  his  sentence — ^not  after  a  period  of  probation, 
as  formerly,  but  immediately  on  the  fulfilment  of  his  sentence^ 
our  author  demands,  as  the  justice  which  vindicated  law  and 
satisfied  society  owe  to  the  convict  who  has  paid  his  debt.  Hold- 
ing crime  in  the  same  rank  as  disease,  he  would  have  punish- 
ment curative ;  and  when  the  cure  was  efiected  he  would  throw 
cyff  all  the  trappings  and  appurtenances  of  the  disease.  His 
punishments  would  be  ^^  just,  proportioned,  equal  to  all,  promnt, 
certain,  immediate,  exemplary,  expiatory,  morahsing,  never  de- 
grading, and  finally  leading  to  the  regeneration  and  rehabilitar- 
tion  ofthe  condemned."  oo  that  all  continuous  action  of  pun- 
ishment, like  the  peines  infamantes,  carrying  the  efiects  of  a 
sentence  beyond  tne  term  of  that  sentence,  ne  would  abolish 
as  both  demoralising  and  illogical;  in  which  view  he  is  as- 
suredly borne  out  by  facts  as  well  as  by  reasoning.  His  scale  of 
punishments  he  graduates  thus : — 

1.  Irons  and  travaux  forces  for  life  for  regicides  and  parricides, 
with  the  infliction  of  the  double  chain ;  that  is,  ^'  if  the  generosity 
of  the  legislature  is  so  sublime  as  to  deliver  them  firom  the  last 
punishment"  (death).  These,  too,  are  to  be  isolated,  apart  from 
all  the  rest.  For  every  other  crime  irons  are  to  be  only  from 
five  to  twenty  years ;  recommittals  to  have  that  time  doubled. 

2.  The  penal  colony  (seclusion),  Gcom  five  to  ten  years.  Irons 
to  be  used  here  only  in  cases  of  repression. 

3.  The  agricultural  colony  for  young  ofienders,  and  for  adults 
on  the  way  of  reformation,  who  have  been  already  proved 
in  other  establishments.  For  the  young,  up  to  their  20th  year ; 
for  adults,  firom  three  to  five  years. 

4.  The  correctional  prison,  with  less  real  punishment,  and 
more  liberty  than  the  others ;  from  a  month  to  five  years. 

5.  Legal  reparation,  including  monetary  restitution  and  pub- 
lic apol<^  in  cases  of  insult,  etc. 

6-  Pnvation  of  political,  civil,  or  family  rights ;  firom  two  to 
ten  years. 

7.  Lock-up  houses  (les  maisons  d'arrSt)  ;  from  five  days  to  a 
month. 

7.  Fines,  ftx)m  1  fr.  to  200  fr. 

This,  we  think,  closes  the  practical  suggestions  of  M,  LepeUe- 
tier^s  book;  in  which  it  is  easy  to  see  a  totally  different  spirit, 
though  with  the  same  end  in  view  as  his  predecessor,  M.  Bonne- 
ville. The  one,  overflowing  with  pity  for  fallen  humanity,  would 
carry  his  philanthropy  almost  into  fiattery,  if  thereby  he  could 
gain  converts;  the  other,  treating  crime  as  a  disease,  yet  some- 
times retains  flashes  of  the  old  punitive  school,  as  in  his  irons 
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for  life  aiid  isolation  for  the  parricide,  and  in  his  meaningless 
and  valueless  short  term  sentences.  But  both — ^¥mting  at  such 
a  long  interval  one  from  the  other,  during  which,  too,  so  much 
has  been  said  and  written  and  attempted  in  other  countries,  if 
not  in  France,  for  the  moralisation  of  the  criminal  classes, — 
both  show  what  a  lamentable  state  the  question  still  is  in,  and 
how  little  real  advance  has  been  made  towards  its  satis&ctoiy 
arrangement.  Our  own  cosdj  and  &tal  Moflel  Prisons;  the 
even  more  fatal  and  more  costly  experiment  of  Guiana;  the 
failure  of  the  Mabons  Centrales;  the  awfiil  state  of  our  Convict 
Colonies;  the  unsatisfactory  working  of  the  Ticket-of-Leave 
System ;  the  unsatisfactory  result  generally  of  the  Punitive  System 
here  and  in  France, — all  ought  to  have  opened  the  eyes  of  men 
in  authority,  long  ere  this,  to  the  value  of  the  onlv  rational  prin- 
ciples on  which  punishment  can  be  based,  namely,  self-support, 
and  the  enlisting  of  each  criminal's  efforts  in  the  working  out 
of  his  own  reformation.  In  vain  have  Captain  Maconochie, 
Mr  Hill,  and  Mr  Pearson,  spoken  and  written  and  acted  and 
proved; — in  vain  have  the  glorious  lessons  of  success  been  read 
m>m  the  various  reformatories  for  youthful  offenders,  undertaken 
by  private  benevolence ; — the  old  principles  are  retained  in  all 
new  State  undertakings,  and  men  are  still  punished  merely  for 
the  sake  of  punishment,  while  no  rational  efforts  are  made  for 
their  reformation.  Still,  too,  are  prisons  regulated  on  military 
rules,  which  are  just  the  reverse  of  those  which  make  a  man 
independent,  self-supporting,  and  self-reliant ;  and  prison  special 
discipline  is  still  regarded  as  the  most  important  thing  to  be 
maintained,  without  reference  to  the  future  ufe  outside. 

The  truth  is,  men  are  afraid  of  any  sweeping  reform;  and 
without  a  sweeping  reform,  including  not  only  the  internal  dis- 
cipline of  the  prison,  but  the  whole  system  of  criminal  jurispru- 
dence, not  much  good  will  be  done.  And  further  off — beyond 
the  proximate  causes  of  crime,  striking  down  to  the  material  con- 
dition of  the  poor,  to  their  intellectual  advancement  and  their 
moral  training— must  the  real  crimmal  reformer  carr^  his  reform. 

Still,  the  question  is  stirring  both  here  and  in  France;  and, 
though  not  to  any  solid  utility  as  yet,  it  is  nevertheless  active, 
present  to  men's  minds,  and  not  forgotten  in  their  deeds.  In 
time,  after  painful  failures  and  weary  gropings  in  the  dark,  we 
must  come  out  into  the  light  of  truth  ana  common  sense.  No 
human  question  can  go  backward;  it  must  eventual! v  progress. 
So  that,  saddened  as  we  may  be  by  the  long  list  of  mistakes  and 
failures  which  meet  us  everywhere  in  the  past  and  pr^esent,  we 
may  yet  continue  to  hope  for  the  ultimate  establishment,  in  the 
future,  of  the  best  and  truest  systems  in  sociology  as  well  as  in 
the  physical  sciences. 
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Art.  rV. — 1.  A  Glance  at  the  Interior  of  China,  Obtained  during 
a  Jimmey  through  the  Silk  and  Crreen  Tea  Covntriee.  By 
W.  H.  MsDBJTBSTy  D.D.    London :  Snow,  1850. 

2.  A  Residence  among  the  Chinese :  Inland^  on  the  Coastj  and  at 
Sea.  By  Bobest  Fortune,  Honorary  Member  of  the 
Agri-Hort.  Society  of  India,  Author  of  "  Three  Years* 
Wanderings  in  Cfama,"  etc.    London :  Murray,  1857. 

About  the  end  of  1813,  a  young  man,  plainly  dressed,  but 
of  thoughtful  and  earnest  look,  entered  the  Sabbatn  schools-rooms 
of  Soutngate  Congregational  Chapel,  Gloucester,  and  said  to 
one  of  the  teachers,  ^'  Haye  you  anything  to  do  for  me  here  ?  I 
want  to  teach  some  childrai."  He  gave  his  name  as  Walter 
Henry  Medhurst.  Bom  in  London  in  1796,  Medhurst  had  been 
taken  to  Gloucester  when  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  apprenticed 
toapriBter.  For  <Kmxe  time  he  se^  to  W  led  a  J^mewliat 
thoughtless  life :  theatr&*going,  and  other  profitless,  if  not  perni- 
cious amusements,  engrossed  all  his  spare  time.  At  the  request 
of  a  brother,  he  had  agreed  to  spend  one  Sabbath  eyening  in 
Sonthgate  chapel.  The  text  for  the  eyening  was,  ^^A  brand 
plucked  fiom  the  burning;"  and,  during  Siq  discourse,  one 
thou^t  and  another  of  his  own  likeness  to  the  earnest  preacher^s 
viyid  descriptions  of  character,  laid  their  firm  grasp  on  young 
Medhursf  s  soul.  A  time  of  spiritual  crisis  had  come  unsought 
for.  The  power  of  the  higher  life  had  entered  the  youth's  heart, 
and  his  strong  will  was  emisted  on  the  side  of  good  against  eyil. 
The  earnest  question  in  the  Sabbath  school,  ^^  l£iye  you  anything 
fer  me  to  do  here  ?  "  finds  its  eirolanation  in  the  presence  of  the  new 
life  in  the  soul  of  the  printer^s  lad.  Medhurst  could  not  long  con- 
tinue idle.  The  thought  of  a  life-time  of  earnest  wo)rk  had  been 
before  him  in  the  years  of  his  folly,  and  the  same  thought  passed 
with  him  oyer  the  threshold  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  There 
was  much  deep  moral  and  spiritual  darkness  preyailing  in  many 
of  the  yillages  around  Gloucester.  There  was  work  which  he 
thought  might  be  attempted  by  him ;  and,  with  characteristic 
earnestness  and  zeal,  he  set  about  doing  it  ^^  with  his  might."  In 
sc»ne  small  Congregational  chapel,  in  some  mean  cottage,  or,  in 
smnmer,  by*  the  wayside,  and  under  the  shadow  of  the  hedge- 
row trees,  he  discoursed,  to  the  rude  company  that  ^thered 
around  him,  of  those  grand  truths  which  had  thrown  their  living 
power  over  his  own  soul,  and  set  him  apart  for  work  in  behalf 
of  others.  He  had  learned  what  Lord  Bacon  calls  '^  the  real 
end  and  use  of  aU  knowledge— the  dedication  of  that  reason 
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which  is  given  us    by  Gt>d  to  the    nse    and  advantage  of 

man.' 

While  he  laboured  at  "  whatsoever  his  hand  found  to  do  '* — 
printing  diligently  on  week  days,  and  preaching  as  diligently  on 
oabbatn — ^the  stirring  letters  of  Morrison  and  Milne,  the  Chmese 
missionaries,  inoculated  him  with  the  strong  desire  to  devote 
himself  to  the  work  of  God  in  the  East.  An  opportunity  soon 
presented  itself.  His  ^e  fell  on  an  advertisement  by  the 
directors  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  for  a  printer,  to  be 
associated  with  the  Malacca  Mission.  Medhurst  offered,  and  was 
accepted.  BBs  love  of  preaching  went  with  him  to  the  Malayan 
Archipelago,  and  he  was  very  soon  as  earnestly  engaged  in  it 
as  he  was  with  his  printing  press.  The  sagacious  Mime  soon 
saw  that  they  had  among  them  a  man  ftdl  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  of  wisdom — one  who  had  been  called  to  the  ministry  by 
the  great  Head  of  the  Church  Himself;  and,  in  1819,  the 
printer^s  apprentice  was  ordained  by  Milne  to  the  work  of  the 
ministiT. 

Mednurst  laboured  with  great  zeal  for  twenty-two  years  in 
Batavia ;  and  when  Shanghae  was  opened  to  foreigners  m  1842, 
he  was  appointed  to  that  station,  wnere  he  continued  till  Sep- 
tember last  year,  when,  wasted  but  not  weary,  enfeebled  in  body 
but  strong  in  spirit,  he  left  it,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  health  on 
the  sea,  or  amid  the  green  fields  around  nis  beloved  Gloucester. 
But  he  returned  to  die.  He  landed  on  the  22d  of  January,  and 
on  the  24th  of  the  same  month  his  soul  quietly  passed  from  the 
enfeebled  body  into  the  presence  of  Him  who  was  waiting  with 
the  welcome,  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant." 

Medhurst  may  be  regarded  as  another  in  that  long  and  noble 
list  of  self-educated  men,  which,  in  our  day,  has  had  so  many 
great  names  added  to  it;  and  as  another  illustration,  among 
many,  of  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  what  foreigners  call  ^^  the 
exclusive  cajste-characteristics  of  English  society,"  there  is  no 
country  in  the  world  in  which  devotion  to  some  great  principle, 
and  absorbing  earnestness  in  realizing  some  grand  design,  are  so 
sure  to  lead  to  name  and  fiune  as  in  Britain.  When  the  printer^s 
lad  left  the  workshop  in  Gloucester,  he  had  receivea  but  a 
meagre  education ;  yet,  before  he  had  spent  many  years  in  mis- 
sionary  work,  he  had  become  the  most  eminent  Chinese  scholar 
of  his  day :  he  had  made  great  attainments  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  Javanese  and  Malayan  languages,  and  was  an  able  Latin, 
Grreek,  and  Hebrew  scholar. 

Li  1845,  Dr  Medhurst  went  on  a  journey  through  the  silk  and 
green  tea  countries,  and  he  has  left  us  a  record  of  this  in  the 
book  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article — ^^  A  Glance  at  the 
Interior  of  China."     Some  gleanings  from  this  book  will  give 
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our  readers  a  somewhat  correct  description  of  the  ^^  central 
flowery  land,"  and  its,  to  ns,  odd  inhabitants. 

In  the  opening  sections  of  his  volnme,  the  missionaiy  describes 
the  articles  of  dress  which  a  foreigner,  intending  to  visit  ^^  the 
interior/'  as  he  did,  should  purchase.    The  articles  of  a  China- 
man's wardrobe  are  exceedingly  picturesque;  and  we  now  find 
that  the  figures,  at  which  we  have  so  often  smiled,  painted  on 
vessels  of  oldjporcelain,  are  veritable  portraitures  of  the  true 
Chinaman,     Tne  word  pictures  of  adventurous  travellers,  and 
the  ready  pencil  sketches  of  European  artists,  have  made  us 
familiar  with  the  personal  appearance  of  the  Chinese  gentleman. 
He  stands  before  us  in  his  p'naoi!i,  or  loose  robe  of  silk,  reaching 
fiom  his  collar  of  blue  satin  or  velvet  down  to  his  ankles.     We 
see  his  mk  kw&,  or  cloth  jacket,  &stened  in  front  with  the 
ornamental  buttons;  and  when  he  is  introduced  to  us  on  occa- 
sions of  state  or  ceremony,  he  has  on  the  longer,  more  loose,  and 
more  expensive  wa6  t'h&ou,  or  outer  dress-coat.     Then  there  are 
the  grotesQue  shoes,  which  Medhurst  tells  us  ^^  are  awkward  in  the 
extreme;  for  not  only  are  the  soles  made  so  thick  that  they 
never  aire  to  the  feet  in  walking,  but  they  are  curled  upwar(& 
towards  the  toe,  so  that  the  front  part  of  the  person's  foot  is 
mach  higher  than  the  hinder  jpart,  and  he  is  in  danger  of  falUng 
backwards.     This  is,  according  to  a  Chinese  rule,  of  almost 
universal  application,  viz.,  that  of  doing  every  thing  the  contrary 
way  to  other  nations ;  for  while  we  raise  the  heel  of  a  shoe,  and 
depress  the  toe,  they  do  exactly  the  opposite."     We  are  inclined 
to  think,  that  this  rule  of  contraries  m  Chinese  habits,  throws 
much  mc»re  light  on  them  than  the  volumes  of  speculation  which 
have  been  written  on  the  histonr  of  that  strange  people,  and 
which  trace  up  th^  present  social  peculiarities  to  an  antiquity 
in  which  Noah  himself  was  yet  alive,  and  the  gopher  wood  of 
the  ark  was  still  lyins  uninjured  on  the  lofty  peaxs  of  Ararat ! 
This  dress,  so  absurd-looking  in  the  eye  of  an  Englishman,  seems 
to  be  neither  awkward  nor  uncomfortable  to  its  wearers.    It  har- 
monizes well  with  their  olive  complexions,  their  broad  bare  brows, 
high  boned  and  wide  cheeks,  soft  eyes,  and  long  cues.    The 
Cmnese  hat,  too,  indicates  the  character  of  the  head  that  wears 
it.    For  example,  ^^  the  roiind-crowned  hat  of  broadcloth  or  satin, 
stiffened  with  pasteboard,  with  its  brim  turned  up  in  a  slanting 
direction  all  round,"  and  projecting  before  and  behind,  like  those 
at  present  worn  on  fairer  heads  among  ourselves,  tells,  by  its 
knoD  of  twisted  silk,  that  its  wearer  thinks  a  good  deal  of  him- 
self and  wishes  to  give  out  that  he  is  well  to  do  in  the  world 
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The  Chinese  diffsr  us  mnch  from  Europeans  in  their  mode  of 
eating  as  in  other  things.  The  chopstick  seems  to  have  been 
invented  for  the  education  of  the  yornig  Chinaman  in  patience 
and  perseverance.  It  appears  next  to  impossible  that  an  j  hmigiy 
man,  except  one  greatly  exercised  in  these  social  graces,  should 
be  able  to  sit  patiently  down  to  this  weary  work  of  chopstick  and 
rice.  They  begin  their  feasts  with  wine,  and  it  would  be  held  a 
breach  of  all  good  breedinc;  to  return  to  it  after  the  rice.  Dr 
Medhorst,  referring  to  the  Chinese  table,  says — 

"  The  viands  to  be  met  with  on  a  journey  into  the  interior  of  China, 
and  particularly  in  moantainoas  and  unfrequented  parts,  are  not  of  the 
most  exquisite  and  delicate  description ;  so  that  a  person  at  all  deli- 
cate about  his  food  had  better  not  enter  upon  the  experiment.  Of 
beef  and  beer  he  must  take  his  leave  immediately  he  quits  the  vicinity 
of  Europeans ;  but  of  pork  and  samshoo  he  will  have  abundance,  if  he 
has  got  money  to  pay  for  them.  The  staple  article  on  a  Chinese  table 
is  rice,  sometimes  white  and  sometimes  red ;  but  always  in  suffieient 
quantity  to  satisfy  the  craving  of  the  appetite.  In  order  to  tempt  rice 
down,  the  Chinese  employ  various  condiments ;  the  most  common  of 
which  is  pulse  jelly,  whitened  and  rendered  solid  by  a  mixture  of  gyp- 
sum. The  writer  remembers  attending  in  London  on  a  geologiod 
lecture,  when,  hearing  the  lecturer  descant  upon  the  properties  of 
gypsum,  he  ventured  to  observe,  that  the  substance  referred  to  was 
used  as  an  article  of  food  by  the  Chinese.  Whereupon  the  learned 
lecturer  lifted  up  his  hands,  with  pity  and  astonishment,  lamenting 
that  the  necessaries  of  life  should  be  so  dear  and  scarce  in  that  country, 
that  the  inhabitants  are  under  the  necessity  of  eating  stones ;  in  which 
sentiment  all  present  cordially  sympathised.  Subsequently,  however, 
the  writer  visited  a  gypsum  quarry  in  the  north  of  England,  and,  on 
asking  the  owner  of  it  what  they  did  with  so  mnch  gypsum,  received 
for  answer,  that  a  large  quantity  of  it  was  sent  to  the  Durham  mus- 
tard-makers,  and  not  a  little  to  the  London  pastry-cooks ;  so  that  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  pity  the  Chinese  for  eating  stones,  have 
probably,  on  more  occasions  than  one,  had  to  eat  of  the  like." 

Whoever  first  brought  out,  or  afterwards  elaborated,  the  doc- 
trinal elements  of  Buddhism,  must  have  been,  by  head  and 
shoulders  at  least,  both  morall^r  and  intellectually  superior  to  the 
people  among  whom  the  religion  of  Buddha  was  mrst  promul- 
gated. They  must,  moreover,  have  had  a  very  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  tendencies  to  moral  and  social  disorganization  at 
work  amon^  the  people.  What  are  called  "  The  Shih-keae,**  or 
ten  prohibitions  of  Buddha,  illustrate  this.   In  several  of  the  tem- 

?les  T>r  Medhurst  found  these  ten  commandments  liung  up : — 
8tj  Against  killing  animals.  2d,  Against  theft.  Sdy  Against 
adultery.  4e/t,  Fdsehood.  5rt,  Discord.  6eA,  Railing.  7<A, 
Idle  taLk.  8fft,  Cqvetousness.  9<A,  Envy.  And,  10<A,  Heresy. 
Scattered  over  the  Gandjour,  or  eight  hundred  volumes  of  the 
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Torbal  instructiQns  of  Biiddli%  are  found  many  more  pre- 
ceptoy  whose  morality  bear  witness  to  higher  moral  attainments 
OQ  the  {)art  of  their  author,  or  authors,  than  prevailed  among  the 
three  millions  of  people  who  socm  yielded  themselves  to  Buddhist 
These  preoepts  all  deal  with  tendencies  and  cx>mmon 
ot  social  and  domestic  disease.  But,  as  the  roots 
of  these  are  deep  down  in  the  hearts  of  the  poor  devotees,  all  the 
broken  rays  of  something  like  a  true  light,  which  the  sreat  ones 
whom  God  sends  among  all  nations  come  to  believe  m,  and  to 
try  to  gather  into  one,  fail — however  applied — to  influence  for 
good ;  because  they  can  never,  in  these  circumstances,  be  seen 
streaming  from  the  person  of  a  True  One  as  a  centre.  They 
cannot  lead  our  fidlen  humanity  out  of  the  gross  darkness  of  sin ; 
they  cannot  make  men  eaual  to  an  effective  struggle  against  it ; 
they  cannot  lead  to  what  Coleridge  so  powerfully  Scribes  as — ^^a 
true  efficient  convictiim  of  a  moral  truth — ^the  creating  of  a  new 
heart,  which  collects  the  enemes  of  a  man's  whole  bemg  in  the 
ibcos  of  the  conscience."  All  this  can  come  only  in  one  way — 
in  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  of  Life,  whose  dealing  is  with  the  con- 
sci^ice,  through  the  written  word.  And  thus  the  high  import- 
ance of  every  movement  having  for  its  object  the  circulation  of  the 
Scriptures  among  those  foreign  nations,  which  have  been  chosen 
as  fields  of  missionary  enterprise.  God  has  chosen  this  as  the 
means  by  which  He  again  puts  Himself  in  communication  with 
the  souls  of  men.  Thus,  Romanism  has  failed  in  alt  her  missionary 
endeavours  among  the  Chinese.  She  may  indeed  have  baptized 
many  sleeping  in&nts  by  stealth, — she  may  have  made  the  sign 
of  the  cross  over  many  in  the  hospital  or  the  sick-room,  and  have, 
by  commending  her  claims  to  the  sinful  features  of  the  heathen, 
have  made  many  professed  disdples ;  but  she  has  not  laid  the  pure 
word  of  the  true  God  alongside  of  the  consciences  of  her  converts, 
and  her  victories  have  been  nothing  more  than  compromises  be- 
tween her  superstitions  conceminfir  the  name  of  Christ,  and  the 
superstitions  of  the  degraded  heathens  among  whom  she  has  sent 
her  missionaries.  She  has  baptized  their  heathenism — repeated 
the  old  story  of  turning  the  statue  of  Jupiter  into  an  image  of  the 
apostle  Peter.  It  is  curious  to  notice  her  opinion  of  a  mode  of  mis- 
sionaiy  endeavour,  in  which  Protestantism  must  ever  find  the  ex- 

Elanation  of  its  success.  ^^  The  Methodist  ministers,^  says  M.  Hue, 
ite  missionary  apostolic  in  China,  ^^  who  lie  in  ambusn  in  all  the 
five  ports  open  to  Europeans,  having  remarked  that  the  prodigious 
quantity  ot  Bibles  fiirtively  scattered  along  the  shores  of  the  em- 
pire have  not  proved  remarkably  efficacious  in  working  the  con- 
version of  the  Chinese,  have  at  last  given  up  this  harmless  and 
useless  system  of  propagandism.  They  seem  convinced  now  that 
bales  even  of  weu-bound  and  cautiously  distributed  BiUes,  will 
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not  make  much  impression  on  the  Chinese  nadon,  and  they  have 
lost  some  of  their  raith  in  the  miraculous  effect  of  this  measure/* 
The  conscious  helplessness  of  the  Chinese  to  walk  by  the 
higher  precepts  and  principles  contained  even  in  the  dogmas  of 
Taou,  Buddna,  and  Conmcius,  and  the  tendency  to  make  this 
realized  sense  of  inability  an  excuse  for  their  neglect  of  their  own 
religions,  are  vividly  brought  out  in  a  legend  in  high  favour  among 
the  Chinese. 

<'  In  the  course  of  conversation  this  day/'  writes  Dr  Medharst,  '^  the 
guide  related  an  old  story.  Formerly,  he  said,  Confucius,  Laou-Keun, 
and  Buddha,  the  founders  of  the  three  sects  of  religion  professed  in 
China,  were  talking  together,  in  fairy  land,  of  the  want  of  success 
which  attended  their  doctrines  in  the  world,  and  proposed  a  descent 
into  those  sublunary  regions,  to  see  if  they  were  right-minded  persons, 
who  might  be  commissioned  to  awaken  the  age.  After  travelling  for 
some  days  through  town  and  country  with  little  success,  they  came 
at  length  to  a  desert  place,  where  the  smoke  of  human  habitations  was 
not  visible.  The  three  sages,  being  wearied  with  their  journey,  looked 
about  for  some  place  where  they  might  quench  their  thirst,  when  sud- 
denly they  espied  a  fountain,  and  an  old  man '  sitting  by  to  guard  it. 
They  concluded  that  they  had  better  ask  him  for  a  little  drink,  and 
consulted  together  on  whom  the  task  should  fall  of  soliciting  the  favour. 
Come,  said  the  other  two  to  Buddha,  your  priests  are  in  the  habit  of 
begging,  you  had  better  go  forward  and  obtain  permission  to  drink  of 
the  fountain.  Buddha  accordingly  advanced  and  put  in  his  petition. 
The  old  man  asked,  Who  are  you  ?  I  am,  replied  he,  Shikyamuni, 
who  formerly  appeared  in  the  west.  Oh !  you  are  the  celebrated 
Buddha,  then,  of  whom  I  have  heard  so  much ;  you  have  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  good  man,  and  I  cannot  refuse  you  a  draught  of  water ; 
but  you  must  first  answer  me  a  question,  which,  if  you  can  do,  you 
may  have  as  much  water  as  you  please  $  but  if  not,  you  must  go  away 
empty.  What  is  it!  said  Buddha.  Why,  said  the  old  man,  you 
Buddhists  constantly  affirm  that  men  are  equal,  and  admit  neither  of 
high  nor  of  low ;  how  is  it,  then,  that  in  your  monasteries  you  have 
different  degrees,  viz.,  abbots,  priests,  and  noviciates  ?  Buddha  could 
not  answer,  and  was  obliged  to  retire.  The  sages  then  deputed  Laou- 
Keun  to  go  and  ask  for  water,  who,  on  coming  up  to  the  old  man,  was 
asked  his  name.  I  am  Laou-Keun,  was  the  reply,  Oh !  the  founder  of 
the  Taou  sect,  said  the  old  man  ;  I  have  heard  a  good  account  of  you ; 
but  you  must  answer  me  a  question,  or  you  can  get  no  water.  What 
is  it  ?  Pray  announce  it.  Why,  yoi^  Taouists  talk  about  the  elixir 
of  immortality,  have  you  such  a  thing  ?  Yes,  said  Laou-Keun,  it  is 
the  partaking  of  this  that  has  rendered  me  immortal.  Well  then, 
said  the  old  man,  why  did  you  not  give  a  little  to  your  own  father,  and 
prevent  his  decease  ?  Laou-Keun  could  not  reply,  and  was  obliged  to 
retire,  saying  to  Confucius,  Come,  brother,  you  must  try  your  skill, 
for  I  can  make  nothing  of  the  old  man.  Confucius,  therefore,  ad- 
vanced with  the  same  request.    And  who  are  you  T  said  the  ancient. 
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I  am  E7hiing-ebiiiig-D6,  of  the  Loo  country,  said  he.  Oh !  the  cele- 
brated Confucius,  the  sage  of  China ;  I  have  beard  of  yonr  discourses 
OD  filial  pietj,  but  how  is  it  that  you  do  not  act  up  to  them  f  You 
say,  *  When  parents  are  alive,  do  not  wander  far ;  and  if  you  do,  have 
some  settled  place  of  abode ;'  why  then  have  you  strayed  away  to 
this  uninhabited  region  ?  Confucius  was  unable  to  reply,  and  re- 
tired. Upon  this,  the  three  worthies  consulted  together  about  this  old 
man»  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  he  was  such  an  intelligent 
man,  they  could  not  light  upon  a  better  individual  to  revive  their  doc- 
trines, and  spread  them  through  the  world.  They  therefore  came  to 
him  with  the  above-named  proposition.  But  the  old  man  replied, 
with  a  smile.  Gentlemen,  you  do  not  seem  to  know  who  or  what  I  am. 
It  is  the  upper  part  of  me  only  that  is  flesh  and  blood,  the  lower  part  is 
stone ;  I  can  talk  about  virtue,  but  not  follow  it  out.  This  the  sages 
found  was  the  character  of  all  mankind,  and,  in  despair  of  reforming 
the  world,  returned  to  the  aerial  regions." — ^Medhubst,  p.  50. 

Thus  can  they  make  their  veiy  sense  of  moral  impotence  a 
subject  of  ridicule.  Nevertheless,  there  are  abundant  evidences 
that  the  labours  of  the  missionary  and  the  Christian  philanthrop- 
ist are  bemnning  to  tell  on  the  national  mind.  Even  in  1845, 
when  Dr  Medhurst  set  out  on  his  journey  into  the  Interior,  this 
was  evident,  and  many  recent  events  SQ  to  prove  the  same  thing. 
The  account  which  Medhurst  gives  of  nis  guide,  introduces  us  to 
a  dass  which^  there  is  good  reason  to  beueve,  is  greatly  on  the 
increase. 

^^  The  writer  was  fortunate  in  meeting  with  a  man  who  combined 
the  qualities  of  daring  and  caution  in  an  eminent  degree.  He  was 
adventurous  enough  to  undertake  the  business,  and  yet  sagacious 
enough  to  perceive  every  slight  appearance  of  danger,  and  to  avoid  it. 
He  would  venture  through  crowded  places  with  his  charge,  and  yet 
scrutinize  the  countenances  of  individuals  at  every  stopping-place. 
He  was  fully  alive  to  the  danger  he  ran,  and  yet,  for  the  sake  of  the 
object  he  had  in  view,  willing  to  encounter  it.  The  way  in  which  he 
came  to  undertake  the  business  was  as  follows : — Having  heard,  at  the 
city  of  Hang-chow,  of  the  arrival  of  foreign  teachers  at  the  newly 
opened  ports,  and  seen  some  of  their  publications,  he  determined  to 
make  their  acquaintance,  and,  on  his  arrival  at  Shanghae,  called  on 
the  writer.  There  was  something  peculiar  in  his  manner,  which  could 
not  fail  to  strike  at  a  first  interview ;  a  solidity  and  earnestness,  an 
apparent  sincerity,  which  excited  an  unwonted  interest  in  him.  Sub- 
sequent opportunities  of  conversing  with  him,  tended  to  increase  that 
impression,  and  a  peculiar  friendship  sprang  up  between  the  writer 
and  his  future  fellow-traveller.  Lbtening  to  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, he  fancied  he  could  trace  some  resemblance  between  them  and 
the  dogmas  of  his  spiritual  guide,  to  whom  he  paid  great  deference. 
On  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  the  instructor  to  whom  he  referred  was 
a  very  enlightened  Chinese,  who  had  extracted  all  that  was  good  from 
the  Confbcian,  and  other  systems  within  his  reach,  with  reference  to 
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the  Supreme  Being,  and  the  porificadon  of  the  heart  The  old  gien- 
tleman  alluded  to  had  compiled  a  number  of  essajs,  which  contauied 
many  good  things,  and,  what  with  one  system  and  another,  a  acheme 
was  got  np  which  far  surpassed  any  that  had  hitherto  been  colled  fiom 
native  soarces.  Our  new  acquaintance  had  conceiyed  the  idea,  that, 
if  he  could  effect  an  interview  between  the  compiler  of  these  essayv 
and  the  preacher  of  foreign  doctrines,  he  could  get  them  to  agree ;  and, 
while  the  one  brought  an  element,  which  China  did  not  possess,  of 
spiritual  and  experimental  godliness,  the  other  would  assist  in  cloth- 
ing such  ideas  in  the  best  possible  language,  and  thus  present  and 
future  ages  be  benefited.  His  teacher,  however,  was  old,  and  could 
not  travel ;  what  then  was  to  be  done  t  The  writer  proposed  a  so- 
lution, and  offered  to  go  and  see  the  Chinese  reformer.  This,  after 
some  deliberation,  was  acceded  to ;  and  the  parties  agreed  to  start  on 
a  given  day,  as  friends,  and  without  any  sdif^interested  object.  Hav- 
ing seen  something  of  the  habits  and  manner  of  life  of  Christians,  the 
Chinese  guide  had  conceived  a  favourable  idea  of  the  gospel :  he  believed 
that  there  was  only  one  Supreme  Grod,  that  Moses  was  His  lawgiver, 
and  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  true  sage,  who  had  suffered  much  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind ;  but  his  ideas  were  still  very  confused  on  many 
important  topics,  and  he  needed  to  learn  which  be  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  the  oracles  of  Grod.  He  belonged,  however,  to  a  school  of 
superior  men,  and  had  been  accustomed  to  exercise  his  mind  in  deep 
reflection.  It  was  thought,  therefore,  that  by  a  visit  to  his  usu^ 
abode  and  fellow-disciples,  something  might  be  done  towards  benefit- 
ing the  individual,  and  paving  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  the 
gospel  into  Central  China." — ^Mbdhubst,  p.  86. 

Leaving  out  of  view,  for  the  present,  the  route  over  which  our 
travellers  passed,  before  they  arrived  at  Keang-^  the  residence 
of  the  autnor  of  the  essays  referred  to  in  the  preceding  extract, 
we  will  notice  the  impressions  made  on  Dr  Meohurst  in  ms  inter- 
course with  the  old  man  : — 

*'  April  23—28. — ^These  days  were  spent  in  the  house  of  my  guide's 
friend,  who,  though  informed,  after  the  first  day,  of  the  character  of 
his  guest,  was  not  the  less  kind  and  attentive;  indeed,  after  the  first 
surprise  was  over,  he  appeared  rather  pleased  than  otherwise  to  have 
a  foreigner  in  his  house,  putting  a  variety  of  questions  to  me  regard- 
ing my  country,  its  distance  from  China,  the  extent  of  its  dominion, 
the  amount  of  population,  character  of  its  inhabitants,  reli^on,  liter- 
ature, noanners,  customs,  etc.  Frequent  discussions  were  held  on 
religious  subjects  with  him,  and  the  rest  of  the  school  of  reformers 
who  are  congregated  hereabouts.  The  prevailing  character  of  their 
minds  seemed  to  be  a  ruling  desire  to  carry  out  the  system  of  Con- 
fucius, as  they  thought,  in  its  genuineness,  free  from  that  atheistic 
gloss  which  the  commentators  of  the  Siing  dynasty  had  put  upon  it; 
and  an  especial  aim  to  cultivate  the  virtues  of  benevolence  and  right- 
eousness, as  lud  down  by  him.  Some  of  their  observations  and  senti- 
ments regarding  self-examinatioui  victory  over  evil  desires,  constant 
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Tiy lance,  tea^faifig  after  their  own  errors,  and  ingentiovs  eoBfesBione 
of  them  wheo  asoertained,  were  tokrablj  good,  and  would  not  have 
disgraced  a  Christian  moralist.  But,  while  they  had  some  sense  of 
■in,  they  had,  of  eourse,  no  idea  of  atonement,  and  were  utterly  in  the 
dark  as  to  tlra  manner  in  which  their  sins  oould  be  pardoned,  or  the 
Divine  Being  reoonciled.  Their  prevailing  errors  appeared  to  be, 
too  great  a  venera^n  for  the  sages,  whom  they  actoally  idolised, 
and)  in  many  inetaDces,  pat  upon  a  level  with  the  Author  of  wisdom ; 
as  well  as  too  high  an  esiimaticm  of  their  deceased  parents  and  anees- 
ton,  to  whom  they  paid  divine  honours,  and  from  whom  they  ex- 
pected protection  and  every  blesdng.  It  was  found  very  difficult  to 
give  them  any  idea  of  the  diffbrenoe  between  the  veneration  and  re* 
■pect  due  to  parents,  and  the  worship  which  was  demanded  by  the 
Supreme  Author  of  our  being.  The  Chinese  term  for  worship  being 
one  which  applies  to  all  sorts  of  obeisance  and  compliment,  it  sounds 
strange  in  their  ears  to  be  told  that  they  must  not  paS,  that  is,  behave 
dviUy,  towards  their  parents  and  brethren*  But  as  these  8ub|eots 
are  familiar  to  those  well  acquainted  with  Chinese  matters,  and  are 
not  Very  intere8l;JDg  to  others,  we  shall  pass  over  the  discussions  then 
held,  and  content  ourselves  with  observing  generally,  that  the  matter 
took  very  fast  hold  of  one  of  the  parties,  who  could  not  rest  in  his 
mind  until  he  had  discovered  where  the  truth  lay.  He  was  heard 
praying,  in  the  dead  of  night,  very  earnestly  to  the  Giver  of  light, 
that  he  might  be  directed  in  his  search  after  truth ;  and  it  is  pleasing 
to  add,  that,  as  the  res^t,  he  did  not  pray  in  vain.** — ^MedbubsT) 

The  boasted  antiquity  and  advanced  state  of  Chinese  civilizar 
tion,  do  not  M&ai  to  have  included  in  them  the  oomfbrt  of  tra- 
vellers. The  wayside  deeping  places  in  Kussia,  which  have 
recently  been  so  graphically  Ascribed  by  ^  Onr  own  Corre- 
tx>ndentS9''  however  ill  suitea  they  may  be  for  those  who  have 
oeen  accustomed  to  the  comfortable  hotels  and  village  inns  of 
the  West,  are  certainly  outdone  by  the  Chinese  houses  of  enter- 
tainment. In  Russia,  it  had  been  found  hnpossible,  even  after 
the  fatigues  of  fourteen  hours*  jolting  in  the  uncomfortable 
Tarantasse,  to  get  an  hour  or  two  of  reireshing  sleep  in  one  of 
those  wretched  places  of  "  entertainment  for  man  and  beast;" 
but  what  must  it  be  in  places  like  those  described  by  Dr  Med- 
hursty  as  prepared  for  travellers  in  the  interior  of  China  I 

**  On  all  the  great  roads,  where  there  is  much  traffic,  these  houses 
are  found  at  the  distance  of  every  five  or  ten  miles.  They  are  known 
by  the  sign,  generally  hung  out  in  front  of  the  door,  cliung  ho  peinfdn^ 
intimating  that  they  afford  middling  accommodations  and  convenient 
meals.  The  reader,  however,  must  not  suppose  that  he  will  find 
there  anything  like  what  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  commonest  inns  of 
Europe.  In  country  places,  these  rice-shops,  or  eating-houses,  are 
generally  cottages  of  one  story,  with  clay  fioor  and  planked  sides. 
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having  a  small  shop  in  front,  and  accommodation  for  travellers  be- 
hind. After  passing  through  the  shop,  you  cross  a  small  yard,  and 
enter  an  open  room,  called  a  hall,  wherein  a  table  and  a  few  benches 
are  placed;  on  each  side  the  hall  you  find  what  is  denominated  a 
sleeping  room,  and  sometimes  behind  this  range  there  is  a  kitchen  and 
two  other  bed-rooms.  Should  the  house  be  two  stories  high,  the 
upper  rooms,  or  lofts,  are  appropriated  to  the  coolies  and  chair-bearers 
who  accompany  the  guests.  The  strangers  mast  not  expect  to  find 
bed  and  table  linen,  as  such  things  are  unknown  even  in  respectable 
houses  in  China.  The  tables  are  sometimes  wiped  on  the  entrance 
of  a  guest,  or  after  a  meal ;  but  this  is  done  with  a  bit  of  rag  a  few 
inches  long,  which  merely  serves  to  remove  a  little  of  the  extraneous 
dust,  while  an  inch  thick  of  dirt  is  frequently  left  adhering  to  the 
table.  It  is  a  very  rare  thing  to  see  a  broom  pass  over  the  floor, 
which  being  made  of  earth  easily  imbibes  the  slops,  and  conceals 
them  from  the  view.  The  mud  brought  in  by  passengers  only  adds 
to  the  material  of  which  the  floor  is  composed.  And  «ll  bones,  rice, 
and  other  eatables,  are  carefully  cleaned  away  by  the  dogs. 

''  The  first  question,  on  entering  such  a  house  of  entertainment,  is, 
whether  they  have  got  any  rice  and  vegetables;  which  is  generally 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  coupled  with  a  polite  confession  of  the 
poverty  of  their  preparationSf-^^  confession,  the  truth  of  which  the 
writer  has  seldom  felt  himself  at  Hberty  to  dispute;  the  accompani- 
ments to  the  rice,  provided  on  such  occasions,  being  the  poorest  and 
most  insipid  imaginable.  Should  any  customer  wish  anything  farther, 
he  is  at  liberty  to  send  out  for  some  pork,  should  such  be  procurable. 
The  sleeping  rooms  are  seldom  provided  with  windows,  and  the  only 
avenue  for  light  is  through  the  door,  which,  opening  into  another 
apartment,  admits  but  a  feeble  ray.  It  is,  perhaps,  as  well  that  such 
is  the  case,  as,  were  the  room  better  illumined,  its  dirt  and  deformity 
would  be  more  conspicuous,  and  fastidious  strangers  might  be  deterred 
from  entering.  The  bed-room  is  sometimes  provided  with  separate 
bed  places  for  each  individual,  consisting  of  a  firame-work  about  six 
feet  long,  three  broad,  and  two  high,  upon  which  is  spread  a  layer  of 
straw,  covered  by  a  mat;  but  more  frequently  one  end  of  the  room 
is  occupied  by  a  larger  frame- work,  about  six  feet  wide  and  ten  long, 
upon  which  three  or  four  guests  may  sleep  together. 

^'  Should  the  strangers  not  be  provided  with  coverlets,  the  establish- 
ment offers  to  furnish  a  cotton-wadded  quilt  to  each  customer;  but  as 
the  coolies  and  dhur-bearers,  with  all  sorts  of  dirty  fellows,  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  using  these  for  months  or  years,  adding  to  the  stock 
of  filth  and  vermin  which  they  contain  every  successive  time,  it  fol- 
lows that  such  coverlets  are  anything  but  agreeable,  and,  of  course, 
only  the  lowest  class  of  customers  avail  themselves  of  the  benefit 
Each  traveller  must,  therefore,  take  with  him  his  own  mat,  quilt,  and 
pillow;  and,  with  every  precaution,  will  find  it  difficult  to  escape 
coming  in  contact  with  the  dirt  and  nonous  insects  already  present 
in  such  dormitories.  ....  The  floor  is  sometimes  boarded,  but 
washing  is  out  of  the  question;  and  the  cobwebs  in  the  comers  indi- 
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cate  the  entire  abeence  of  brooms  ever  since  tlie  erection  of  the  bnild- 
ing.  In  short,  the  whole  establishment  partakes  of  the  united  quali- 
ties of  stable  and  pig-stye,  falling  far  short  of  what  those  respectable 
receptacles  are  in  most  civilized  countries. .  The  onlj  agreeable  thing 
is  the  basin  of  hot  water,  which  is  invariably  presented  on  entering, 
for  the  purpose  of  washing  the  face,  hands,  or  feet  of  travellers;  and 
the  cup  of  warm  tea  which  immediately  follows." — ^Medhubst,  p.  18. 

The  foUowing  sketch  firom  nature,  will  show  that  the  scene- 
painting  on  the  '^  Delft"  of  many  a  breakfast-table  in  Britain,  is 
not,  as  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  thinking,  the  result  of  tricks 
played  by  European  imaginati(xis  on  supposed  Chinese  land- 
scape:— 

^^  Towards  evening,  we  were  pleasingly  struck  with  the  view  which 
presented  itself  before  us  (as  they  sailed  on  the  Grand  Canal).  A 
beautiful  pavilion,  three  stories  high,  with,  a  granite  foundation,  and 
a  scolloped  roof,  met  the  eye,  rising  up  from  the  midst  of  the  broad 
canal,  and  throwing  its  lengthened  shadow  across  the  waters.  It  was 
about  fifty  feet  wide  at  the  base,,  which  was  foursquare;,  on  a  terrace, 
formed  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  rose  the  pavilion,  about  fifly  feet  higb^ 
with  its  neatly  painted  windows  and  doors,  its  fantastic  gables  and 
concave  ridges,  each  of  its  many  comers  terminating  in  a  bell,  and 
each  of  its  rows  of  tiles  being  turned  up  with  variegated  porcelain.. 
The  name  of  this  handsome  structure  was  Teze-yi^n-shen-sze,  '  the 
hall  for  contemplation  covered  by  favouring  clouds.'  It  was  built  in 
the  Sling  dynasty,  and,  after  having  been  repaired  under  the  Ming 
sovereigns,  was  rebuilt  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Kang-he.  Beyond 
the  pavilion  appeared  a  pagoda,  six  stories  high,  surmounted  by  a 
crown,  very  elegant  and  in  good  repair.  At  the  foot  of  the  pagoda, 
was  a  town  called  Chin-tslh-chin,  containing  ten  thousand  inhabitants. 
The  name  of  the  place,  signifying  <'  well-watered  town,'*  was  given 
in  consequence  to  its  vicinity  to  the  T'ha^-hod,  or  Great  Lake,  from 
which  it  is  not  above  five  miles  distant." — ^Medhubst,  p.  53. 

Dr  Medhnrst  visited  Hoo-chow,  the  chief  seat  of  the  silk  cul- 
tivation in  China,  and  he  has  given  a  minute  account  of  this 
great  national  branch  of  industry.  This  he  has  done  by  a  series 
of  extracts  from  a  book  on  the  silk  culture,  which  had  been  re- 
cently issued  by  the  **  Treasurer  of  the  Province."  These  ex- 
tracts afford  peculiarly  interesting  information  on  the  growth 
and  treatment  of  mulberry  trees— on  the  rearing  and  manage- 
ment of  the  silk-worm — on  the  gathering  and  winding  of  silk — 
and  on  the  mode  of  conducting  a  silk  establishment.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  maps  and  the  plans  of  cities  given  in  his  book,  he  has 
copied  firom  the  native  Chinese  work,  wood-cuts  of  all  the  instru- 
ments used  by  the  owners  of  mulberry  plantations  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  trees.  In  the  management  of  the  worms,  and  in  the 
gathering  and  spinning  of  the  silk.    The  cuts  are,  no  doubt, 
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YBcy  mdey  but  they  enable  the  reader  to  understand  at  a  glance 
the  form  of  the  various  articles.^ 

*'  In  the  evening  we  ardved  at  Hoo-chow,  but  the  lateness  of  the 
hour  prevented  me  observing  much  of  its  beautj.  The  walls  ap- 
peared in  good  repair,  about  twentj-five  feet  high  and  twenty  thidk. 
The  canal  passed  through  the  city,  under  the  walls,  where  there  was 
a  water  gate,  spanned  by  a  finely-turned  arch,  at  least  twenty  feet 
high.  On  passing  through,  we  were  detained  by  an  old  man,  who 
demanded  money  of  us,  because  it  was  dsak.  Our  people  offered  him 
five  cash;  but  he  rejected  that  sum  with  scorn,  saying,  that  nothing 
less  than  fifteen  would  satisfy  him«  He  was,  however,  contented  with 
ten,  and  lifted  up  the  bar  to  let  us  pass.  Having  entered  the  city, 
we  found  the  canal  wider  than  on  the  outside,  with  many  vessels 
coming  and  going;  while  the  banks  of  the  canal  were  lined  with 
stores  and  warehouses,  giving  the  appearance  of  a  very  populous  and 
commercial  city.  About  the  middle  of  the  city  we  came  to  a  lai^e 
bridge  of  three  arches;  the  centre  one  was  about  fifty  feet  wide,  and 
the  other  two  nearly  equal  to  it.  The  top  of  the  bridge  was  almost 
fiat,  and  not  elevated  as  most  of  the  Chinese  bridges  are.  The  name 
of  this  bridge  was  pa-y/tt/'keaSttj  or,  **  hold  your  tongue  bridge;"  every 
Chinese  in  passing  under  it,  feeling  it  necessary  to  hold  his  tongue; 
more  out  of  superstition,  however,  than  fn  obedience  to  any  public 
order.  There  are  several  pagodas  and  many  temples  in  Hoo-chow; 
but  as  the  evening  was  faradvanced,  we  had  not  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  them.  Having  passed  the  residence  of  the  Che-foo,  or  prefect 
of  city,  we  thrust  our  boat  in  among  a  number  of  others,  near  a 
market-place ;  and  after  the  din  of  voices  around  us  had  subsided,  we 
fell  asleep." — Medhubst,  p.  58. 

Hoo-chow,  the  centre  of  one  of  the  most  important  of  Chinese 
branches  of  industry,  is  believed  to  be  a  very  old  town.  It  is 
spoken  of,  under  the  name  of  Y&ng-chow,  as  existing  during 
the  reign  of  Yi,  who  ruled,  according  to  the  native  chronology, 
at  a  time  corresponding  to  our  b.  c.  2205;  and  many  years 
before  the  death  of  NoSi,  if  we  take  the  received  method  of 
Scripture  chronology  1 — ^Noah  having  been  bom,  according  to 
the  usual  reckoning,  about  B.  c.  2948  (Gen.  v.  28,  29),  and 
having  died  at  the  age  of  950  (Gen.  ix.  28,  29),  in  1998  B,  c. 
This  date  assigned  to  Hoo-chow,  though  evidently  very  erro- 
neous, implies  the  great  antiquity  of  the  city,  around  which, 
from  time  mmiemorial,  the  Chinese  have  cultivated  their  gardens 
of  mulberry  trees,  and  gathered  abundance  of  silk.    It  is  situ- 

1  Mr  Fortane  must  not  have  been  aware  of  this  visit  when  he  wrote  the  Intro- 
daction  to  his  volume,  for  he  sajs,—**  During  a  sojourn  of  some  months  in  the 
heart  of  the  great  silk  country,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  cultiyation 
of  the  mulberry,  the  feeding  and  rearing  of  the  silkworms,  and  the  reeling  of 
the  silk;  and  these  interesting^  operations  are  now  described,  I  beliere,  for  the 
first  time  by  an  Engliah  eye-witness." 
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ated  pleasantly  on  the  Great  Canal,  to  the  south  of  the  Pha^hod, 
or  Great  Lake,  from  which  it  is  said  to  derive  its  name.  The  city, 
in  its  present  form,  is  believed  to  have  been  bnilt  about  A.  d.  620. 

Near  Wo<^Yute,  Dr  Medhurst  found  a  custom  prevailing, 
which  gives  us  a  glimpse  at  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  Chinese 
fiunilj  arrangements.  He  met  an  old  woman  who  was  making 
a  great  lamentation  for  the  death  of  an  intended  son-in-law. 
Having  made  inquiry  about  the  circumstance,  he  learned  that, 
when  yet  an  infant,  the  young  person  had  been  taken  into  her 
house  in  order  to  be  rearea  there,  that  when  he  grew  up  he 
should  marry  her  daughter.  ^^  There  had  been,"  he  was  told, 
^an  exchange;  the  one  family  having  two  sons,  and  the  other 
two  daughters,  bom  within  a  few  years  of  each  other;  and  thus, 
to  suit  the  convenience  of  both,  this  famQv  parted  with  a  daugh- 
ter, to  become  the  future  bride  of  one  of  the  sons  of  that  famUy ; 
while  the  other  son  of  that  family  was  transferred,  to  become  the 
future  bridegroom  of  the  remaining  dau£;hter  of  this.'' 

Travelling  among  the  Wo6-Yuen  hflls,  though  found  full  of 
interest,  was  not  very  pleasant. 

*'  Here  the  rain  and  wind  prevailed  00  much,  that  the  chair-bearers 
would  not  venture  to  ascend  the  hill  which  lay  before  us,  so  that  we 
were  obliged  to  put  up  at  a  miserable  hovel  which  presented  itself,  in 
the  name  of  an  inn,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  accommodation  was 
of  the  most  wretched  kind;  we  procured  shelter  from  the  rain,  it  is 
true,  but  that  was  nearly  all.  The  but  which  we  had  to  lodge  in, 
admitted  the  wind  at  every  comer;  and  a  recess  was  offered  us  as  a 
bed-place,  whicli  must  have  been  tenanted  by  beggars  and  thieves  for 
nuuiy  a  day  previously.  For  provisions,  the  people  could  furnish  us 
with  nothing  but  coarse  red  rice,  and  a  few  pickled  beans  to  tempt  it 
down*  They  did  not  forget  to  charge,  however,  as  much  as  if  we 
had  been  fiivoured  with  the  best  accommodation  and  supplies.  The 
hill  appeared  to  be  of  the  clay-slate  formation,  mixed  with  conglo- 
merate; the  dip  was  towards  the  north-east. 

^'  The  hill  itself,  .which  is  called  Sin-ling,  is  said  by  the  Chinese  to 
be  6000  feet  high.  I  found  it,  however,  by  counting  the  steps  we 
ascended,  to  be  no  more  than  1500  feet,  from  the  hamlet  at  the  foot 
of  the  pass  over  which  we  crossed.  The  peaks  of  the  neighbouring 
mountains  were  much  higher.  It  adjoins  on  the  west  the  Fod-yiing, 
or  Marsh-mallow  Hill,  and  constitutes,  with  the  Tuy-kfng,  Show-USw, 
and  Tlh-shing  hills,  the  five  lofty  mountains  for  which  this  region  is 
celebrated.  There  are  various  caves  and  rocky  dells  among  these 
hills,  which  are  adorned  by  temples  and  pavilions,  where  the  traveller 
or  devotee  may  rest ;  and  in  the  recesses  of  which  priests  are  found, 
fostering  and  perpetuating  the  system  of  Buddha.  In  one  of  these 
pavilions  there  is  a  Chlh-sun,  or  stalagmite,  twenty  feet  high,  A 
Chinese  poet  has  celetoated  these  five  mountain  peaks  in  his  song  as 
fellows : — 
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<* '  The  five-pointed  moantain  rears  its  lofty  head* 

Where  the  marsh-mallow  lifts  its  blossoms  to  the  skj ; 

At  every  step  we  ascend  higher  and  higher, 

And  as  we  mount  upwards  dare  not  look  back. 

Winding  and  turning,  we  seem  as  if  scaling  the  heayens, 

And  fancy  we  shall  never  reach  the  summit. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  whither  we  are  going, 

But  we  press  on  until  we  reach  the  azure  clouds.' 

**  The  rain  having  ceased,  my  companion  determined  to  proceed. 
We  passed  in  succession  over  five  different  mountains  as  described 
above.  The  road  was  well  paved  the  whole  way ;  flat  stones  having 
been  laid  down  six  feet  wide,  and  formed  into  regular  steps,  up  and 
down  the  hills.  Sometimes  the  road  was  paved  with  slabs  of  coarse 
marble,  and  sometimes  with  large  round  pebbles,  brought  from  the 
brooks  below.  We  observed  also  a  white  kind  of  stone,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  pure  felspar,  resembling  that  of  which  the  Chinese  porce- 
lain is  made,  interspersed  with  a  hard  red  stone  like  porphyry.  All 
of  these  appeared  to  be  quarried  out  of  the  neighbouring  hills.  The 
natives  informed  us,  that  the  paved  road  was  constructed  by  a  man 
whose  surname  was  Wang.  The  whole  is  the  result  of  voluntary 
effort.  The  mass  of  the  rock  of  which  the  hills  are  composed  seems 
to  be  gneiss,  mixed  occasionally  with  the  felspar  and  porphyry.  On 
one  side  of  the  hills,  the  dip  of  the  strata  is  towards  the  north-east, 
and  on  the  other,  towards  the  south-west ;  hence  the  disturbing  force 
which  upheaved  the  mass  must  have  been  somewhere  about  the  cen- 
tral ridge.  The  angle  of  the  dip  is  from  thirty  to  fifty  degrees ;  and 
sometimes  the  strata  are  quite  vertical. 

*'  The  scenery,  whilst  winding  amongst  these  hills,  is  picturesque 
in  the  extreme.  Here  and  there  a  rocky  dell,  in  the  bosom  of  which 
lay  a  Buddhist  temple ;  now  and  then,  a  monumental  pillar  or  gate- 
way, intended  to  perpetuate  some  supposed  benevolent  act,  or  virtuous 
female ;  while  the  works  of  nature,  more  sublime  by  far  than  works 
of  art,  with  which  they  were  intended  to  be  adorned,  rose  in  awful 
grandeur,  and  overtowered  them  ail." 

We  4eaye  Dr  Medburst's  pleasant  and  informing  book  with 
the  persuasion,  that  however  many  trayellers  may,  in  the  Aiturey 
^ax  of  the  interior  of  China,  few  will  be  able  to  throw  more 
light  on  its  strange  customs,  or  make  it  more  interesting  to 
Europeans,  than  has  been  already  done  by  the  enthusiastic,  ac- 
complished, and  devoted  agent  of  "The  London  Missionary 
Society.** 

Mr  Fortune,  in  his  "  Residence  among  the  Chinese,**  goes 
over  much  of  the  ground  travelled  by  Dr  Medhurst ;  but  he 
looks  at  it  from  different  points  of  view,  and  under  the  influence 
of  different  motives.  The  former  saw  everything  as  a  Christian 
missionary;  and  the  desire  constantly  present  with  him  was, 
that  he  might  be  enabled  to  do  something  for  the  spiritual  good 
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of  as  many  as  lie  found  it  safe  to  address — something  which 
might  yet  tell  on  the  fntnre  of  that  degraded  and  populous  land. 
The  latter  travelled  for  a  purpose  as  well  defined  as  that  of  the 
missionary^  but  of  a  very  different  kind.  The  social  peculiarities 
rather  than  the  moral,  and  the  economic  characteristics  rather 
than  the  spiritual,  are  dealt  with  in  his  present  able  volume.  As 
a  man  of  science — an  accomplished  botanist — ^he  describes  with 
frreat  ability,  and  in  a  fresh  and  simple  style,  the  leading  physical 
features  of  the  districts  in  which  ne  sojourned,  and  especially 
their  varied,  and  often  novel,  forms  of  vegetable  life.  Seldom 
have  we  found  two  volumes  on  any  one  country,  written  by  men 
of  such  widely  difiering  occupations  and  habits  of  thought, 
agreeing  so  thoroughly  on  all  tne  main  points  touched  upon  by 
both.  The  man  of  science  has  generally  little  true  sympathy 
with  the  self  denying  labours  of  love  and  works  of  faith  of  the 
earnest  missionary ;  and  the  mere  traveller  for  travel's  sake,  for 
pleasure  or  adventure,  has  little  fellow-feeling  with  either.  This 
state  of  matters  is,  however,  now  rapidly  passing  away.  Zeal 
and  personal  piety  ai*e  no  longer  regarded  the  only  qualifications 
either  fer  ministerial  or  missionary  work.  Gospel  ministers  and 
missionaries  can,  in  very  many  instances,  measure  minds  with 
men  of  literature  and  science.  In  some  cases,  as  in  Morrison, 
and  Dufi^,  and  Livingstone,  they  stand  the  whole  head  and 
shoulders  taller  than  many  who  have  made  those  branches  of 
human  knowledge  the  aim  and  business  of  their  lives.  The 
effects  of  this  are  daily  becoming  apparent.  The  official  wit- 
nesses for  Christ  are  no  longer  held  to  be  ^^  universally  men  of 
one  idea,"  but  men,  in  the  wide  embrace  of  whose  love  the  lite- 
rature and  science  of  the  world  are  folded,  and  set  aside  for  the 
service  of  the  Great  King,  or  hung  up  in  the  temple  as  signs 
that  the  world's  wisdom  has  been  overcome  for  His  service  and 
glory.  The  learned  of  London,  Paris,  and  New  York,  have 
thus  often  been  constrained  to  quote,  as  authorities  in  Historic 
Criticism,  in  Ethnology,  and  in  I^hysical  Science,  the  mea  whose 
motives  they  have  seldom  fully  understood  when  they  witnessed, 
or  were  tola  of,  their  labours  among  the  heathen ;  the  merchants 
of  Shanghae  and  Hong  Kong  have  found  them  opening  the  way 
for  their  traffic ;  and  me  ^^  Politicals"  of  Calcutta  and  Bombay 
have  more  than  once  had  to  take  lessons  firom  them  in  state- 
craft. Those  who  stay  at  home  reap  the  benefit  also.  Time 
was,  when  a  man,  sitting  down  to  describe  a  country  over  which 
he  had  passed,  would  have  thought  it  an  incumbent  duty  to  hold 
up  to  ridicule  the  crude  views  of  tne  missionaries  he  had  met  with, 
and  expose,  as  he  would  call  it,  the  utter  uselessness  of  all  their 
endeavours.  But  now  we  find  almost  every  intelligent  and  well- 
principled  traveller  corroborating,  at  almost  every  point,  the  re- 
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ports  which  the  missionaries  send  periodically  to  the  paient  socie- 
ties* 

These  remarks  find  frequent  illnstrations  in  '^  the  Residence 
among  the  Chinese."  Its  author,  we  believe,  like  Medhurst,  haa 
"risen  from  the  ranks.''  What  we  know  of  the  literature  of 
Chinese  Discovery— of  European  travel  among  that  remarkable 
people,  and  of  zealous,  large-hearted,  and  adventurous  ^lissionary 
Enterprise  for  their  good,  persuade  us  that  the  men  who  have  done 
most  in  theae  fields  of  action,  have  fought  their  way  into  great 
usefuhiess  and  a  name  throu|^  very  great  hinderances.  Med- 
hurst,  the  printer^s  boy,  was,  we  have  seen,  in  this  case ;  and  so 
was  Fortune,  the  Berwickshire  peasant's  son. 

Mr  Fortune  spent  his  boyhood  on  the  highly*cultivated  banks 
of  the  Blackadaer,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Tweed,  and  on 
these,  or  amon^  the  rich  plantations  and  picturesque  hed^rows 
of  the  Merse,  he  got  his  firist  lessons  in  Botany.  Having  re- 
ceived the  education  usually  given  to  the  children  of  the  Scot- 
tish peasantry  at  the  parish  simool,  he  entered  the  garden  of  the 
late  Mr  Buchan  of  Eelloe,  the  author  of  "  The  Wreck  of  the 
Winterton,"  and  a  man  whose  name  is  associated  with  most  of 
those  grand  schemes  of  Christian  enterprise,  which  have  given 
the  character  to  this  age.  Mr  Buchan  saw  the  talents  of  his 
youthfrd  gardener,  and  got  a  way  opened  up  for  him  in  the 
Edinburgn  Botanical  Gardens.  Here  he  made  great  progress 
in  his  favourite  pursuits.  Ultimately  attracted  to  the  South,  he 
found  in  London  a  sphere  of  labour,  in  which  his  skill  and  en- 
terprise soon  became  known,  and  led  to  his  appointment  as 
Botanical  Collector  to  the  Horticultural  Society  oi  London.  In 
the  Preface  to  the  volume  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this 
Article,  Mr  Fortune  says, — "  From  1848  to  the  beginning  of 
1851, 1  was  engaged  by  the  Honourable  Court  of  Directors  of 
the  East  India  Company  in  procuring  suppUes  of  tea-plants, 
seeds,  implements,  and  green-tea  makers,  for  the  government 
plantations  in  the  Himalayas.  In  the  end  of  1852, 1  was  deputed 
a  second  time  by  the  East  India  Company,  for  the  purpose  of 
adding  to  the  collections  already  fbrmea,  and  particularly  of  pro- 
curing first-rate  black-tea  makers  for  the  experimental  tea  farms 
in  India.  The  present  volume  gives  an  account  of  my  last 
travels  amongst  tne  Chinese — firom  1852  to  1856." 

Our  readers  have  already  been  made  acquainted  with  Mr 
Fortune's  first  volume — "  Three  Years'  Wandering  in  China ;"  ^ . 
and  all  who  remember  the  firesh  simplicity  of  style,  the  pictu- 
resque sketches,  and  the  graphic  delmeations  of  Chinese  cha- 
racter, which  gave  such  interest  to  that  volume,  are  sure  to  turn 
to  ^^  the  Besidence  in  China,"  and  they  will  not  be  disappointed. 

1  iVorf A  JMuA  JBmiv,  Ko.  XIV.,  p.  38S.    Angiut  1847. 
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We  meet  "cvith  seyeral  incidents^  both  in  Medlitirstfs  book  and 
in  ^  the  Kesidence  in  China,"  which  show  that  the  Chinaman  is 
ever  on  the  alert  for  an  opportunity  of  deceiving,  or  of  playing  a 
hoax  on,  the  Barbarians  and  Pak-d^wie-'tzey  or  white  devils.  They 
greatly  delight  in  such  opportunities.  Shortly  after  the  author 
of  **  The  Residence  in  China"  arrived  at  Shanghae,  an  earth- 
quake occurred  which  greatly  algrmed  the  foreigners.  A  report 
was  soon  spread  among  them,  tnat  a  populous  village  had  been 
swallowed  up  by  it.  They  even  went  most  minutely  into  the 
matter,  and  alleged  that  it  had  been  destroyed  because  of  its 
great  wickedness*  Mr  Fortune  and  several  friends  having  re* 
solved  to  visit  the  scene  of  the  reported  catastrophe,  made  some 
inquiries  about  the  locality. 

*^  I  had  been  told  the  spot  was  distant  from  Shanghae  some  thirty 
miles  up  the  river,  and  in  a  south-westerly  direction ;  but  the  more 
minute  my  inquiries  were,  the  greater  difficulty  I  had  in  finding  out 
the  exact  locality.  In  the  meantime,  all  our  arrangements  had  been 
made  except  the  hiring  of  boats,  and  we  had  agreed  to  start  on  the 
following  morning.  I  had  an  excellent  servant,  a  man  who  had  tra- 
velled with  me  for  several  years,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to  engage  the 
boats  we  required  for  the  journey.  Before  he  left  me  for  this  purpose, 
I  desired  him  to  take  care  the  boatman  knew  the  road,  as  it  would 
never  do  to  find  out,  after  we  had  started,  that  no  one  knew  which  way 
to  go.  He  left  me  on  this  mission,  and  was  absent  about  two  hours. 
When  he  returned,  he  informed  me  that  he  had  made  the  requisite  in- 
quiries about  the  sunken  village — that  such  an  occurrence  had  taken 
place,  but  instead  of  the  spot  being  up  the  river,  we  must  go  doim  in 
an  opposite  direction  in  order  to  find  it.  At  the  same  time,  he  told  me 
candidly  he  did  not  think  the  boatman  knew  anything  about  the  mat- 
ter, and  said  I  had  better  not  go  until  something  more  satisfactory  could 
be  ascertained  concerning  it.  I  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  admit 
that  his  advice  was  good,  and  wrote  to  the  others  saying  we  had  better 
put  ofif  the  journey.  And  now  it  is  worth  while  to  mark  the  result  of 
all  this,  in  order  to  get  an  idea  of  the  extraordinary  character  of  the 
people  of  China.  A  few  days  afterwards,  we  were  told  with  the  great- 
est coolness,  by  the  same  parties  who  had  formerly  given  the  infor- 
mation about  the  sunken  village,  that  *  it  was  quite  true  such  an  occur- 
rence had  taken  place,  but  that  it  had  happened  about  two  hundred 
years  ago  I'" — ^Fobtdnb,  p.  6. 

When  about  twelve  miles  from  Ning-po,  our  author  met  with 
one  of  the  many  evidences  which  bulk  out  in  the  eye  of  the  tra- 
veller, that  the  people  are  wholly  given  to  idolatry.  After  having 
given  us  a  brief,  but  clear  and  satisfactory  account  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  rebels,  he  says  :^— 

"  Leaving  Tai-ping- Wang  to  fight  his  battles  in  Eaang-su  and  else- 
where, I  sailed  for  the  town  of  Ning-po,  in  the  province  of  Chekiang, 
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and  on  my  arrival  at  that  port,  started  immediately  for  the  tea  districts 
in  the  interior.  I  had  engaged  a  small  covered  boat,  sach  as  is  nsed 
on  the  canals  in  this  part  of  the  country.  ...  As  we  had  travelled 
all  night,  we  reached  the  end  of  the  canal  some  time  before  day-break. 
I  had  slept  pretty  well  on  the  way,  but  was  now  awakened  by  the 
sounds  of  hundreds  of  voices,  some  talking,  others  screaming  at  their 
loudest  pitch,  and  the  shrill  tones  of  the  women  were  heard  far  above 
those  of  the  men.  Half  awake  as  I  was  at  first,  I  almost  thought  I  had 
fallen  in  with  a  party  of  Tai-ping- Wang's  army ;  but  my  servants  and 
the  boatmen  soon  set  me  right  on  that  point,  by  informing  me  the  mul- 
titudes in  question  were  on  their  way  to  Ah-yah-Wang,  or  Ayuka's 
temple,  to  worship  and  bum  incense  at  its  shrines.  To  fall  asleep 
again  was  now  out  of  the  question,  owing  to  the  noise  and  excitement 
by  which  I  was  surrounded.  I  therefore  got  up  and  dressed,  and  took 
a  seat  on  the  roof  of  my  boat,  when  I  had  a  moonlight  view  of  what 
was  going  on  around  me.  Every  boat  seemed  crowded  with  pilgrims, 
the  greater  part  by  far  consisting  of  well-dressed  females,  all  in  their 
holiday  attire.  As  daylight  dawned,  the  view  became  more  distinct. 
Each  boat  was  now  brought  close  to  the  banks  of  the  canal,  in  order 
that  the  passengers  might  be  able  to  get  on  shore.  I  pitied  the  ladies, 
poor  things !  with  their  small  cramped  feet ;  for  it  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty they  could  walk  along  the  narrow  plank  which  connected  the 
boat  with  the  bank  of  the  canal.  But  the  boatmen  and  other  attend- 
ants were  most  gallant  in  rendering  all  the  assistance  in  their  power, 
and  the  fair  sex  were,  for  the  most  part,  successful  in  reaching  '  terra 
firma'  without  any  accident  worth  relating.  Numerous  chair-bearers 
and  chairs  lined  the  banks  of  the  canal,  all  anxious  for  hire ;  and  if 
the  more  wealthy-looking  did  not  get  conveyances  of  this  kind,  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  the  fault  of  the  owners  of  these  vehicles,  for  they  were 
roost  importunate  in  their  offers.  Indeed,  so  much  was  this  the  case, 
that,  in  many  instances  under  my  observation,  the  wavering  pilgrim 
was  almost  lifted  into  the  chair  before  he  was  aware  of  it.  These 
chairs  are  extremely  light  and  simple  in  their  construction.  They  are 
formed  of  two  long  bamboo  poles,  with  a  small  piece  of  wood  slung 
between  them,  on  which  the  traveller  sits,  and  another  smaller  piece, 
slung  lower  and  more  forward,  on  which  he  rests  his  feet.  Sometimes, 
when  ladies  and  children  were  to  be  carried,  and  the  weight  conse- 
quently light,  I  observed  two  or  three  of  these  seats  slung  between  the 
poles,  and  this  number  of  persons  carried  by  two  stout  coolies  with 
the  greatest  ease. 

"  After  taking  my  morning  cup  of  tea  within  sight  of  numerous  plan- 
tations of  the  'herb'  itself,  which  are  dotted  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  here, 
I  joined  the  motley  crowd,  and  proceeded  with  them  to  Ayuka's  tem- 
ple. When  I  got  outside  of  the  little  village  at  the  end  of  the  canal, 
and  on  a  little  eminence  beyond  it,  I  obtained  a  long  view  of  the  moun- 
tain road  which  leads  to  the  temple,  and  a  curious  and  strange  view 
this  was.  Whether  I  looked  before  or  behind  me,  I  beheld  crowds  of 
people  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ages,  wending  their  way  to  worship 
at  the  altars  of  the  '  unknown  God.'     They  were  generally  divided 
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ioto  small  groups — ^little  families  or  parties — as  they  had  left  their 
native  villages,  and  most  of  these  parties  had  a  servant  or  two  walking 
behind  them,  and  carrying  some  food  to  refresh  them  by  the  way,  and 
a  bondle  of  umbrellas  to  protect  them  from  the  rain.  Each  of  the 
ladies,  young  and  old,  who  were  not  in  chairs,  walked  with  a  long 
stick,  which  was  used,  partly  to  prevent  her  from  stumbling,  and  partly 
to  help  her  along  the  road.  Most  of  them  were  dressed  gaily  in  silks, 
satins,  and  crapes  of  various  colours,  but  blue  seemed  the  favourite 
and  predominating  one.  As  I  walked  onward,  and  passed  group  after 
group  on  the  way,  the  ladies,  as  etiquette  required,  looked  demure 
and  shy,  as  if  they  coald  neither  speak  nor  smile.  Sometimes  one  past 
the  middle  age  would  condescend  to  answer  me  good-humouredly,  but 
this  was  even  rare.  The  men,  on  the  contrary,  were  chatty  enough, 
and  so  were  the  ladies  too,  as  soon  as  I  had  passed  them,  and  joined 
other  groups  farther  a-head.  Oftentimes  I  heard  a  clear  ringing  laugh, 
after  I  had  passed,  from  the  lips  of  some  fair  one,  who,  a  minute  before, 
had  looked  as  if  she  had  never  given  way  to  such  frivolity  in  her  life." 

^FOBTUNE,  p.  24. 

The  following  sketch  of  a  May  morning  in  China,  exhibits  the 
fine  spirit  in  wich  this  volame  is  written ;  and  all  who  have 
sought  out  God  in  His  works — sought  to  walk  \rith  Him  amidst 
the  evidences  of  His  manifold  wisdom,  will  enter  into  the  author^s 
thoughts  in  the  concluding  sentences.  Whatever  be  the  full 
meaning  of  the  primeval  bhght, — "  Cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy 
sake," — there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  all  God's  works  still 
praise  Him,  and  are,  to  the  soul  in  communion  with  Him,  sug- 
gestive of  the  unseen  and  eternal.  They  are  types  of  the  hea- 
venly things  themselves, — they  declare  eternal  power  and  God- 
head. This  was  the  discovery  which  Paul  made,  when  he  laid  his 
ear  to  thegreatheartof  life,  which  is  throbbing  ceaselessly  through- 
out the  vast  universe.  And  even  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of 
God  may  make  the  same  discovery,  if  he  listen  in  the  same  child- 
like spirit  as  Paul  did.  And  this  deeper  meaning  and  brighter 
beanty  in  the  works  of  the  great  Creator  is  lost,  the  moment  the 
soul  turns  aside  to  the  mere  everywhereness  of  a  Divine  One  as 
a  life-principle,  and  not  a  living  person,  who  has  put  His  heart 
in  commumcation  vrith  the  heart  of  man. 

As  a  botanist,  not  less  than  as  a  man  with  a  fine  sense  of  the 
beautiful,  Mr  Fortune  must  have  enjoyed  this  May  scene. 

'^  As  it  was  now '  the  bonnie  month  of  May,'  the  rice  crops  had  been 
some  time  in  the  ground,  and  the  valley  was  consequently  covered 
with  dense  masses  of  the  loveliest  green.  Water-wheels  were  ob- 
served in  all  directions,  some  worked  by  men,  and  other  and  larger 
ones  by  bullocks,  and  all  pouring  streams  of  water  upon  the  rice  crops 
from  the  various  canals  which  intersect  the  valley.  At  the  foot  of  the 
hills,  near  where  I  stood,  were  numerous  small  tea  farms,  formed  on 
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the  dopes ;  while  groups  of  junipers  and  other  sombre-looking  pines 
mariced  the  last  resting-olaces  of  the  wealthy.  The  ancient  tombs  of 
the  Ming  dynasty  are  also  common  here,  but  they  are  generally  in 
a  ruinous  condition;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  huge  blocks  of 
granite  cut  into  the  forms  of  men  and  other  animals,  of  which  they 
are  composed,  there  would  have  been  long  ago  no  marks  to  point 
out  the  last  resting-places  of  these  ancient  rulers  of  China.  So  much 
for  human  greatness !  Higher  up  on  the  hiU^sides  the  ground  was 
cultivated,  and  ready  to  receive  the  summer  crops  of  sweet  poiafoos 
and  Indian  com.  Beyond  that  again,  were  barren  mountains  covered 
with  long  grass  and  brushwood,  which  the  industry  of  the  Chinese 
is  never  likely  to  bring  under  cultivation.  Both  below  and  above* 
on  theroad8ides,in  the  hedges,  and  on  every  spot  not  under  cultivation, 
wild  flowers  were  blooming  in  the  greatest  profusion.  In  the  hedges 
the  last  Aiding  blossoms  of  the  beautiful  spring,-flowering  For^^hia 
ptricUasifna  were  still  hanging  on  the  branches,  while  several  species 
of  wild  roses,  SpircM  Reevenana^  clematises,  and  Ofydne  stn^fUM,  were 
just  coming  into  bloom.  But  look  a  little  higher  up  to  that  gor- 
geously painted  hill-side,  and  see  those  masses  of  yellow  and  white 
flowers ;  what  are  they  f  The  yellow  is  the  lovely  Azalea  smensu^ 
with  its  colours  far  more  brilliant,  and  its  trusses  of  flowers  much 
larger,  than  they  are  ever  seen  in  any  of  our  exhibitions  in  Europe. 
The  white  is  the  little  known  Amdanehier  racimoaa.  Amongst  these, 
and  scattered  over  the  hill-sides,  are  other  azaleas,  having  flowers  of 
many  different  hues,  and  all  very  beautiful.  It  is  still  early  morning ; 
the  sun  is  just  appearing  on  the  tops  of  the  eastern  mountains ;  the 
globules  of  heavy  dew  sparkle  on  the  grass  and  flowers ;  the  lark, 
and  other  sweet  songsters  of  the  feathered  race,  are  pouring  out  of 
their  little  mouths  sweet  and  melodious  songs.  I  looked  with  delight 
on  the  beautiful  scene  spread  out  before  me,  and  thought  within  my- 
self, if  nature  is  so  beautiful  now,  what  must  it  have  been  before  the 
fall,  when  man  was  holy  1" — ^Fobtunk,  p.  27. 

Here  is  a  Chinese  temple  interior : — 

'^  I  now  entered  the  temple  itself,  and  found  it  crowded  with 
idolaters.  The  female  sex  seemed  much  more  numerous  than  the 
male,  and  apparently  more  devout  They  were  kneeling  on  cushions 
placed  in  fVont  of  the  altars,  and  bowing  low  to  the  huge  images 
which  stood  before  them.  This  prostration  they  repeated  many  times ; 
and  when  they  had  flnished  this  part  of  their  devotions,  they  lighted 
candles  and  incense,  and  placed  them  on  the  altars.  Returning  f^in 
to  the  cushion,  they  continued  their  prostrations  for  a  few  seconds, 
and  then  gave  way  to  other  devotees,  who  went  through  the  same 
forms.  Some  were  appealing  directly  to  the  deity  for  an  answer  to 
their  petitions,  by  means  of  two  small  pieces  of  wood,  rounded  on  the 
one  side  and  flat  on  the  other.  If,  on  being  thrown  into  the  air,  the 
sticks  fell  on  the  flat  side,  they  had  then  an  assurance  of  a  favourable 
answer  to  their  prayers;  but,  owing  to  the  laws  of  gravitation,  these 
stubborn  little  bits  of  wood  fell  much  oftener  on  the  rounder  and 
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hearier  sidt  than  oa  thsothor,  and  gave  the  poor  heaihen  a  world  of 
anxiety  and  trouble.  Other  devotees  were  busilj  engaged  in  shaking 
a  hollow  bamboo  tube,  which  contained  a  number  of  email  sticks, 
each  having  a  Chinese  character  upon  it  An  adept  in  shaking  can 
easily  detach  one  of  these  sticks  from  the  others';  and  when  it  falls 
upon  the  floor,  it  is  picked  up  and  taken  to  a  priest,  who  reads  the 
character,  and  refers  to  his  book  for  the  interpretation  thereof.  A 
small  slip  of  paper  is  now  given  to  the  devotee,  which  he  carries  home 
with  him,  and  places  in  his  house  or  in  his  fields,  in  order  to  bring 
him  good  luck.  I  observed,  that  not  onfrequently  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult to,  satisfy  these  persons  with  the  paper  given  to  them  by  the 
priest,  and  that  they  often  referred  to  those  who  were  standing  around, 
and  asked  their  opinion  on  the  matter. 

"  The  scene  altogether  was  a  striking  one^  and  was  well  calculated 
to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  any  one  looking  on  as  I 
was.  Hundreds  of  candles  were  burning  on  the  altars,  clouds  of  in- 
cense were  rinng  and  filling  the  atmosphere ;  from  time  to  time,  a 
large  drum  was  struck,  which  could  be  heard  at  a  distance  outside 
the  building ;  and  bells  were  tinkling,  and  mingling  their  sounds  with 
those  of  the  monster  drum.  The  sounds  of  many  of  these  drums  are 
finer  than  anything  I  ever  heard  in  England.  Most  of  the  fine  ones 
are  ancient,  and  were  made  at  a  time  when  the  arts  ranked  higher  in 
China  than  they  do  at  the  present  day. 

^'  In  the  midst  of  all  these  religious  servicesi  which  candour  corar 
pels  me  to  say  were  outwardly  most  devoutly  performed,  things  were 
going  on  amongst  the  worshippers  which,  as  fi»reigners  and  Christians, 
we  cannot  understand.  Many,  who  had  either  been  engaged  in  these 
ceremonies,  or  intended  to  take  their  part  in  them,  were  sitting  look- 
ing on,  and  laughing,  chatting,  or  smoking,  as  if  they  had  been 
looking  on  one  of  their  plays.  And  it  was  not  unusual  to  see  a  man 
fill  his  pipe  with  tobacco,  and  quietly  walk  up  and  light  it  at  one  of 
the  candles  which  were  burning  on  the  altar.'' — ^P.  30. 

The  staple  articles  of  food  in  the  great  market  of  Tse-kee  are 
thus  described : — 

'*  Fish,  pork,  fowls,  ducks,  vegetables  of  many  kinds,  and  the 
fruits  of  the  season,  lined  its  sides.  Mushrooms  were  abundant,  and 
excellent,  as  I  afterwards  proved  by  having  some  cooked.  Frogs 
seemed  much  in  demand.  They  are  brought  to  market  in  tubs  and 
baskets,  and  the  vender  employs  himself  in  skinning  them  as  he  sits 
making  sales.  He  is  extremely  expert  at  this  part  of  his  business. 
He  takes  up  the  frog  in  his  left  hand,  and  with  a  knife,  which  he  holds 
in  his  right,  chops  off  the  fore  part  of  its  head.  The  skin  is  then 
thrown  back  over  the  body  and  down  to  the  feet,  which  are  chopped 
off  and  thrown  away.  The  poor  frog,  still  alive,  but  headless,  skin- 
less, and  without  feet,  is  then  thrown  into  another  tub ;  and  the  opera- 
tion is  repeated  on  the  rest  in  the  same  way.  Every  noW  and  then 
the  artist  lays  down  his  knife,  and  takes  up  his  scales  to  weigh  these 
animals  for  his  customers,  and  make  his  sales.    Everything  in  this 
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civilized  country,  whether  it  be  gold  or  silver,  geese  or  frogs,  is  sold 
by  weight." — Fobtunr,  p.  46. 

The  trite  remark,  "  that  human  nature  is  the  same  all  over 
the  world,"  finds  its  truest  and  most  affecting  illustrations  in  the 
presence  of  the  dead.  All  over  the  world,  tne  power  which  the 
memory  of  beloved  ones  has  over  survivors  is  seen  in  the  subdued 
grief  of  the  recently  stricken  heart,  the  touching  devices  and 
legends  of  every  churchyard,  and  the  quiet  aspect  of  those  who, 
in  ^^  weeds  of  woe,"  walk  softly  over  tne  new-made  graves,  as  if 
unwilling  to  disturb  the  rest  which  even  the  body  of  the  wicked 
finds  there.  While  these  manifestations  of  grief  are  met  with 
in  China,  others  are  added  to  them,  which,  in  this  as  in  most  of 
their  customs,  make  them  stand  out  differing  widely  finom  the 
rest  of  mankind.  Thus  the  responsibility  for  the  death  of  all 
who  die  by  accident,  or  fix)m  assassination,  is  laid  upon  the  pro- 

Erietor  of  the  ground  where  they  are  found.  This  mode  of 
edging  in  life  is  found  to  influence  the  whole  nation ;  but  the 
mandarins  and  relatives  of  the  dead  often  find  it  a  powerful  means 
of  oppressing  imfortunate  proprietors.  M.  Hue  well  remarks  on 
this  subject:  '^Draconian  laws  have  been  found  necessary  to 
restrain  within  the  limits  of  duty  these  materialist  populations, 
living  without  a  Grod,  without  a  religion,  and,  consequently, 
without  a  conscience." 

The  bodies  of  those  who  die  among  their  own  relatives  are 
treated  with  the  greatest  respect.  Memory  is  to  cling  to  that 
likeness  throughout  the  years  of  life  still  in  store  for  those  left 
behind;  and  as  this  remembrance  becomes  a  religion  to  the 
Chinese — ^for  almost  the  only  imaginations  of  an  unseen  world 
which  they  have  are  associated  with  it — we  might  look  for  the 
prevalence  of  great  respect  for  the  dead.  But  in  China,  as  in 
more  favoured  lands,  tne  "  forms,  modes,  shows  of  grief,"  are 
often  found  when  there  is  not  "  that  within  which  passeth  show." 
Such  of  our  readers  as  have  stood  for  an  hour  near  the  gate 
of  P6re-la-Chaise,  and  watched  one  fashionable  carriage  and 
another  coining  slowly  firom  the  direction  of  the  Boulevards,  and 
drawing  up  near  the  celebrated  cemetery,  will  understand  that 
the  show  of  grief  can  be  put  as  suddenly  on  and  off  by  the 
Parisian  belle,  as  by  the  widow  referred  to  at  the  close  of  the 
following  sketch : — 

**  The  most  beautiful  spots  on  these  hill-sides  are  chosen  for  the 
tombs  of  the  dead,  which  are  scattered  about  everywhere.  The 
sombre  pine,  the  juniper,  the  arbor-vitie,  and  the  cypress,  are  gene* 
rally  planted  round  the.  graves.  As  common  as  these,  and  equally 
ornamental,  is  the  Photinia  glabrc^  a  noble  evergreen,  which  in  the 
winter  becomes  covered  with  bunches  of  red  berries.  The  weeping* 
willow  is  also  sometimes  used,  and  has  a  very  pretty  efiect,  partica* 
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larlj  when  one  18  planted  on  each  side  of  the  tomb.  These  treea  are 
planted  in  a  half-circle  round  the  grave,  leaving  the  front  open. 
'Within  this  half-circle  is  the  tomb  itself,  the  most  common  kind 
being  covered  with  a  large  mound  of  earth,  faced  with  stone  in  front, 
on  which  the  name  and  age  of  the  deceased  are  cut  and  painted.  In 
front  of  this  again  is  a  stone  pavement,  with  smooth  stone  seats, 
whether  destined  for  the  visitor  or  for  the  spirit  of  the  departed  I  can- 
not tell.  Sometimes  I  met  with  tombs  of  the  most  elaborate  workman* 
ship,  and  constructed  in  many  different  ways.  Each  told  its  tale  of 
wealth  or  poverty;  some  must  have  cost  very  large  sums,  while 
others  consisted  of  the  coffin  laid  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
thatched  with  a  little  straw.  It  is  a  pretty  sight,  and  yet  a  painful 
one  too,  to  see  the  relations  of  the  dead  visiting  the  tombs  of  their 
ancestors,  which  thej  do  at  stated  periods,  for  the  purpose  of  burning 
Bjcee  paper  and  incense,  and  chanting  prayers  to  the  gods  or  spirits 
of  the  departed.  Sometimes  a  mother  may  be  seen  with  her  children, 
the  youngest  probably  still  an  infant  in  her  arms,  assembled  in  front 
of  the  grave  of  the  husband  and  father.  The  widow  is  wailing  and 
lamenting  her  bereavement,  and  the  poor  little  ones  look  on  so 
seriously,  while  every  now  and  then  they  prostrate  themselves  before 
the  grave.  Or,  it  may  be,  it  is  the  aged  who  are  paying  the  same 
respect  to  the  last  resting-place  of  those  who  had  been  taken  away 
in  early  life,  and  to  whom  they  had  looked  forward  as  the  stay  and 
prop  of  their  declining  years.  Or,  again,  a  solitary  individual  may 
be  seen  performing  the  same  rites — young,  middle-aged,  or  old,  as 
the  case  might  be — which  suggested  the  idea  that  he  was  poor  and 
friendless,  the  last  of  his  race.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  there  is 
little  genuine  feeling  in  all  this,  that  it  is  a  custom  which  must  be 
observed,  and  that  it  would  just  be  as  well  if  such  a  custom  did  not 
exist.  I  believe,  however,  there  is  as  much  genuine  sorrow  amongst 
the  Chinese  for  the  loss  of  relatives  as  there  is  amongst  ourselves ; 
and,  if  we  consider  the  way  they  dote  upon  their  children,  and  the 
reverence  and  love  they  have  for  aged  parents,  we  can  come  to  no 
other  conclusion.  That  in  many  instances  all  is  mere  show  and  re- 
quired by  custom,  I  have  no  doubt.  On  one  occasion,  as  I  was  wander- 
ing amongst  these  hills,  a  chair  passed  me  containing  a  very  beautiful 
lady,  dressed  in  the  gayest  satin.  I  caught  a  slight  glimpse  of  her 
countenance  as  she  passed,  and  was  so  much  struck  with  her  beauty, 
that  I  instantly  stood  still  and  looked  after  the  chair.  It  immediately 
turned  off  the  little  hill-road,  in  the  direction  of  a  tomb  that  had 
been  lately  made,  where  it  was  set  down  by  the  bearers.  Following 
this  chair  were  two  female  servants  and  a  coolie  with  a  box  of 
clothes,  a  basket  of  provisions,  and  some  sycee  paper  and  incense. 
The  lady,  on  stepping  out  of  the  chair,  commenced  robing  herself  in 
deep  mourning,  by  putting  on  a  gown  of  sackcloth  over  her  gay 
dress ;  but  on  seeing  I  was  looking  on,  she  stopped  immediately,  and 
threw  the  gown  to  her  attendants,  with  whom  she  was  laughing  and 
chatting  away,  as  if  grief  and  she  were  perfect  strangers  to  each 
other.     Anxious  as  I  was  to  witness  her  proceedings,  I  felt  it  was 
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wrong  lAd  hdelicate  ia  me  to  temtin  in  mj  present  pontloB,  so  I 
walked  onwards,  until  a  small  hedge  and  clump  of  bamboos  hid  Ihe 
party  from  my  view.  I  then  turned  into  the  plantation,  and  selected 
a  spot  where,  through  an  opening  in  the  foUage,  I  could  see  all 
without  being  seen  myself«  The  handsome  widow,  for  such  ahe 
apparently  was,  had  again  put  on  her  sackcloth  robe,  her  women 
were  standing  by  her  side,  and  the  wailing  commenced  in  the  most 
business-like  manner.  This  continued  foff  nearly  half-an-hour,  while 
at  the  same  time  incense  waa  burned,  and  various  tawdry*looking 
strips  of  paper  were  hung  about  the  grave.  At  last  the  ceremony  was 
finished,  the  coarso  sackcloth  was  consigned  to  the  coolie,  and  Ihe 
lady,  all  gay  as  before,  and  with  but  little  traces  of  giie^  stepped  into 
her  chair  and  was  carried  away." — FoaTUNS,  p.  58. 

In  the  month  of  August,  Mr  Fortune  had  a  sudden  and  severe 
attack  of  fever,  and  was  treated  after  the  following  singular 
fashion  by  the  Chinese  "leech"  : — 

*^  He  then  despatched  a  messenger  to  his  house  for  certain  medi- 
cines, and,  at  the  same  time,  ordered  a  basin  of  strong  hot  tea  to  be 
brought  into  the  room.  When  this  was  set  before  him,  he  bent  his 
two  forefingers  and  dipped  his  knuckles  into  the  hot  tea.  The  said 
knuckles  were  now  used  like  a  pair  of  pincers  on  my  skin,  under  the 
ribs,  round  the  back,  and  on  several  parts  of  the  body.  Every  now 
and  then  the  operation  of  wetting  them  with  the  hot  tea  was  repeated. 
He  pinched  and  drew  my  skin  so  hard,  that  I  could  scarcely  refrain 
from  crying  out  with  pain  ;  and  when  the  operation  was  completed 
to  his  satisfaction,  he  had  left  marks  which  I  did  not  get  rid  of  for 
several  weeks  afler. 

**  When  the  messenger  arrived  with  the  medicine,  the  first  thing  I  was 
asked  to  swallow  was  a  large  paper  of  small  pills,  containing,  I  suppose, 
about  a  hundred,  or,  perhaps,  more.  '  Am  I  to  take  the  whole  of  these?* 
I  asked,  in  amazement.  *  Tes ;  and  here  is  a  cup  of  hot  tea  to  wash 
them  down.'  I  hesitated  ;  then  tasted  one,  which  had  a  hot  peppery 
kind  of  flavour,  and,  making  up  my  mind,  gulped  the  whole.  In  the 
meantime,  a  tea-pot  had  been  procured,  capable  of  holding  about 
three  large  breakfast-cups  of  tea.  Into  this  pot  were  put  six  difierent 
vegetable  productions — about  half  an  ounce  of  each.  These  consisted 
of  dried  orange  or  citron  peel,  pomegranate,  charred  fruit  of  Gardenia 
radicans,  the  bark  and  wood  of  Rosa  Banksiana,  and  two  other  things 
unknown  to  me.  The  tea-pot  was  then  filled  to  the  brim  with  boil- 
ing water,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  minutes,  when  the  decoc- 
tion was  ready  for  the  patient.  I  was  now  desired  to  drink  it  cup 
after  cup  as  fast  as  possible,  and  then  cover  myself  over  with  all  the 
blankets  which  could  be  laid  hold  of.  The  directions  of  my  physician 
were  obeyed  to  the  letter,  but,  nevertheless,  I  lay  for  an  hour  longer 
ere  perspiration  broke,  when,  of  course,  I  got  instant  relief.  Before 
taking  his  leave,  the  doctor  informed  me  he  would  repeat  his  visit  on 
the  third  day  following,  about  ten  in  the  morning,  this  being  about 
an  hour  before  the  fever  was  likely  to  return.    He  told  me  not  to  be 
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at  all  afhnd,  Mid  gAT» me  th&  welcome  newstblitihenexiiilack,  if,  in* 
deedf  I  had  an  j  more,  woald  be  slight,  and  that  then  I  would  get  rid 
of  it  altogether. 

^  True  to  his  premise,  the  old  man  was  with  me  on  the  third  day, 
about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  ^  Has  the  ferer  come  on  V  'No,' 
I  replied;  'it  is  scarcely  the  time  jet.  I  suppose  i  shall  have  il  in 
another  hoar/  He  now  desbed  me  to  lie  down  in  bed,  and  the 
pinching  process  was  repeated  in  the  same  way  as  it  had  been  done 
before,  but  tf  anything  it  was  more  painful.  I  had  then  to  swallow 
another  krge  dose  of  pills>  and  laatly,  the  hoi  decoction  from  the  tea- 
pot. Ere  I  had  drunk  the  last  cupful  my  skin  became  moist,  and  I 
was  soon  corered  with  perspiration.  The  fever  had  left  me,  and  I 
was  cured.  I  was  prol>ab)y  the  first  Bong^meu-^jm  the  doctor  had 
treated,  and  he  was  evidently  mncii  pleased  with  the  resolt  of  his 
treatment."— P.  103. 

Doling  his  residence  in  Chma,  TiJk  Fortune  met  with  another 
class  of  doctors,  to  whom  he  refers  with  great  good  sense — the 
Medical  Missionaries.  His  remarks  on  the  labours  of  Dr  Lock- 
hart,  during  the  siege  of  Shanghae>  will  be  read  with  great  inte- 
rest bj  all,  but  eoteciallj  by  that  s&Wl  band  of  Christian  phUan^ 
thiwiBts  who  wisn  to  set  a  medical  mission  along  side  of  every 
pnrdy  religioor  one,  whieh  shall  be  planted  by  British  Chris*- 
tians.  The  wonder  to  xu  is^  diat,  with  the  example  of  the  Apo»- 
toKc  Church  before  tiiem,  and  the  presence  in  it  of  Luke  the  be- 
loved phymcian,  the  churches  of  Cnristendom  have  been  so  long 
in  discovering  the  lever  power  in  this,  for  Bfting  up  such  a  popu- 
lation as  that  of  China,  out  of  the  carelessness,  as  to  the  claims 
of  the  "foreign  doctrine,''  which  has  been  found  characterizing 
them.  It  seems  strange  that  at  this  time  of  day,  there  should 
be  SQ  many  mission  stations  throughout  the  world  which  have  no 
medical  branch  connected  with  them.  Mr  Fortune's  testimony 
cannot  fail  to  encourage  those  who,  in  the  past,  have  been  labour- 
ing in  this  direction,  and  quicken  them  to  undertake  greater 
things  in  the  future. 

'^  During  the  time  of  the  siege,  Dr  Lockhartis  Chinese  hospital  was 
crowded  with  patients.  Some  came  to  have  limbs  amputated,  others 
to  have  balls  extracted,,  and  others  ag^ain  to  have  their  wounds  dressed. 
All  were  attended  to  in  the  kindest  manner,  '  without  money  and 
without  price.'  It  did  not  signify  to  the  Christian  missionary  whether 
the  person  carried  to  his  door  for  medical  aid,  was  an  imperialist 
or  a  rebel ;  it  was  enough  that  he  was  a  human  being,  suffering  pain, 
and  desiring  to  be  relieved.  And  henee  the  wounded  of  both  parties 
met  in  the  same  hospital,  and  each  had  his  wounds  attended  to  by  the 
same  friendly  hand." 

Again,— 

^  Bat  the  Medical  Misrionary  Society  have  objects  which  are  even  of 
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a  higher  nature  than  *  healing  the  sick,  and  curing  all  manner  of 
diseases.'  When  the  patients  assemble  for  medical  treatment  -in  the 
hall  of  the  hospital,  thej  have  the  Gospel  preached  to  them  by  one  of 
the  members  of  the  London  Mission.  Private  religious  instruction  is 
also  given  to  patients  in  the  different  wards.  And  thus,  while  the 
heart  of  the  cold  and  unfeeling  Chinese  is  soflened  and  opened  up  bjr 
kindness — which  he  feels  to  be  disinterested,  and  which  acts  like 
spring  showers  upon  plants — the  seeds  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  are 
sown  upon  it,  and,  it  is  hoped,  in  manj,  very  many  instances,  they 
may  vegetate  and  produce  their  fruits  in  after  years,  when  the  patients 
have  returned  to  their  homes. 

'^  The  Chinese,  as  a  people,  are  cold  and  indifferent  to  religion  of 
any  kind :  humanly  speaking,  nothing  less  than  a  miracle  will  con- 
vert them  to  Christianity.  Missionaries  have  been  in  China  for  many 
years  ;  larger  numbers  have  been  sent  out  from  England  and  America 
since  the  last  war,  when  the  country  was  partially  opened  up  to 
foreigners.  These  men  have  been  labouring  there,  I  believe,  in  most 
instances,  most  conscientiously,  and  with  an  ardour  and  single-mind- 
edness  of  purpose  which  is  worthy  of  all  praise,  and  yet  what  is  the 
resuit"?  How  few  *havo  believed  their  report!'  The  Chinese  as  a 
nation  are  jealous,  selfish,  and  eminently  conceited ;  it  is  therefore 
difficult  to  convince  such  minds  that  nations,  many  thousand  miles 
distant,  will  subscribe  large  sums  of  money  merely  for  their  Teligious 
benefit,  or  that  men  are  to  be  found  who  will  leave  friends  and  home 
with  no  other  views  4han  to  convert  them  from  heathenism  to  Chris- 
tianity. And  hence  it  would  seem  that  the  labours  of  the  medical 
missionary  societies  would  prove  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  aiding  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel  among  such  a  people.  All  nations,  even  the 
most  cold  and  selfish,  have  some  kindly  feelings  in  their  nature  cap- 
able of  being  aroused  and  acted  upon.  If  anything  will  warm  such 
feelings  in  the  minds  of  the  Chinese,  the  labour  of  the  medical  mis- 
sionary is  well  calculated  to  do  so.  The  blind  receive  their  sight,  the 
lame  are  enabled  to  walk,  and  the  wounded  are  cured.  And  when 
the  better  feelings  of  the  man  are  thus  expanded  into  something  like 
gratitude,  his  prejudices  are  more  likely  to  give  way,  and  thus  his 
mind  may  become  softened,  and  more  apt  to  receive  religious  impres- 
sions."— ^Fortune,  pp.  128,  ISO,  134. 

The  remark,  quoted  above,  from  Dr  Medhiirst,  in  reference  to 
Chinese  shoes,  is  equally  applicable  to  the  cruel  practice  of  de- 
stroying the  growth  of  Chinese  females'  feet — "  The  doing  of 
everytmng  the  contrary  way  to  other  nations.^' 

"  It  is  certainly  a  most  barbarous  custom  that  of  deforming  the  feet 
of  Chinese  ladies,  and  detracts  greatly  from  their  beauty.  Many  per- 
sons think  that  the  custom  prevails  only  amongst  persons  of  rank  or 
wealth,  but  this  is  a  great  mistake.  In  the  central  and  eastern  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire,  it  is  almost  universal.  The  fine  ladies  who  ride 
in  sedan  chairs,  and  the  poorer  classes  who  toil  from  morning  till  even- 
ing in  the  fields,  are  all  deformed  in  the  same  manner.    In  the  more 
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aoutbem  proTioces,  such  as  Fokan  aod  Canton,  the  eustom  is  not  so 
uniFersal.  Boat  women  and  field-4aboiirers  generally  allow  their  &et 
to  grow  to  their  natural  size. 

^*  Dr  Lockhart,.  whose  name  I  have  already  mentioned  in  these  pages^ 
gives  the  following  as  the  result  of  his  extensive  and  varied  experience 
on  this  sobject.     He  says  : — 

"• '  Considering  the  vast  number  of  females  who  have  the  feet  bound 
up  in  early  life,  and  whose  feet  are  then  distorted,  the  amount  of  actual 
disease  of  the  bones  is  small.  The  ankle  is  generally  tender,  and  much 
walking  soon  causes  the  foot  to  swell,  and  be  very  painful,  and  this 
chieAy  when  the  feet  have  been  carelessly  bound  in  infancy.  To  pro- 
dace  the  diminution  of  the  foot,  the  tarsus  or  instep  is  bent  on  itself,. 
the  OS  calcis,  or  heel-bone,  thrown  out  of  the  horizontal  position,  and 
what  ought  to  be  the  posterior  surface,  brought  to  the  ground,  so  that 
the  ankle  is,  as  it  were,  forced  higher  up  than  it  ought  to  be,  producing, 
in  £ict,  artificial  Talipes  Calcaneus.  Then  the  four  smaller  toes  are 
pressed  down  under  the  instep,  and  checked  in  their  growth^  till  at 
adult  age  all  that  has  to  go  into  the  shoe  is  the  end  of  the  os  calcis  and 
the  whole  of  the  great  toe.  In  a  healthy  constitution*,  this  construc- 
tion of  the  foot  may  be  carried  on  without  any  very  serious  consequen- 
ces ;  but  in  scrofulous  constitutions,  the  navicular  bone  and  the  cunei- 
form bone  supporting  the  great  toe,  are  very  liable,  from  the  constant 
pressure  and  irritation  to  which  they  are  exposed,  to  become  diseased, 
and  many  cases  have  been  seen  where  caries,  softening,  and  even  death 
of  the  bone  have  taken  place,  accompanied  with  much  suppuration 
and  great  consequent  suffering.  Chinese  women  have  naturally  very 
small  hands  and  feet,  but  this  practice  of  binding  the  feet  utterly  de- 
stroys all  symmetry,  according  to  European  ideas,  and  the  limping, 
uncertain  gait  of  the  women  is,  to  a  foreigner,  distressing  to  see.  Few 
of  the  Chinese  woman  can  walk  far,  and  they  always  appear  to  feel 
pain  when  they  try  to  walk  quickly,  or  on  uneven  ground."' — Fobtune, 
p.  248. 

M.  Hue's  reference  to  this  barbarous  practice,  reminds  us,  in 
its  light  sketchy  character,  of  Charles  Lamb's  Essay  on  the 
"  Origin  of  Roast  Pig,"  which  savoury  food  he  finds  first  among 
the  Chinese.  "  The  fashion  of  little  feet,"  says  the  missionary 
apostolic,  '^  is  general  in  China,  and  dates,  it  is  said,  fi'om  the 
highest  antiquity. 

^*  Europeans  sometimes  imagine  that  the  Chinese,  in  the  excess  of 
their  jealousy,  have  invented  this  custom  in  order  to  keep  their  women 
in  doors,  and  prevent  their  gadding  abroad  ;  but  though  this  jealousy 
may  perhaps  find  its  account  in  this  strange  and  barbarous  mutilation, 
there  is  no  reason  to  attribute  to  it  the  invention.  It  has  been  intro- 
duced gradually  without  any  deliberately  formed  purpose,  like  other 
fashions.  It  is  said  that,  in  some  remote  antiquity,  a  certain  princess 
excited  universal  admiration  for  the  delicate  smallnoss  of  her  feet,  and 
as  she  was  besides  gifted  with  remarkable  attractions,  she  naturally 
gave  the  tone  to  Chinese  fashion,  and  the  ladies  of  the  capital  adopted 
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het  as  the  ^pe  of  elegance  and  good  taste.  The  admiratioa  for  small 
feet  made  rapid  progress ;  it  was  admitted  that,  at  last,  a  criterion  of 
beauty  had  been  discovered,  and  as  people  have  always  a  passion  for 
new  follies,  the  Chinese  ladies  sought,  by  all  possible  methods,  to  fol- 
low the  fashion^  Those  who  were  already  of  mature  age,  however, 
resorted  in  vain  to  bandages  and  various  means  of  compression.  They 
found  it  impossible  to  suppress  the  legidmata  developments  of  nature, 
and  to  give  to  their  basis  the  elegance  they  so  much  desired.  Young 
ladies  had  the  consolation  of  obtaining  some  success,  but  not  to  the 
extent  they  wished.  It  was  reserved  for  the  succeeding  generation  to 
witness  the  complete  triumph  of  little  feet  Mothers  devoted  to  the 
new  mode  did  not  fail,  when  a  daughter  was  bom  to  them,  to  com- 
press the  feet  of  the  poor  little  creature  with  tight  bandages  that  hin- 
dered their  growth  %  and  the  results  of  these  measures  having  appeared 
highly  satisfactory,  they  were  generally  adopted  throughout  the  em* 
pire." — Huo,  vol.  ii.,  p.  403. 

We  bave  already  got  a  glimpse  at  the  capital  of  the  principal 
silk  country  of  China,  Hoo-ohow-foo,  in  tne  somewhat  homely 
descriptions  of  Medhiu*8t :  Let  uis  now  look  at  it  from  Mr  For- 
tune's point  of  view : — 

*^  According  to  Chinese  accounts,  this  city  is  about  six  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  contains  about  a  hundred  thousand  families.  Both 
of  these  Btatements  are  probably  exaggerated,  as  the  walls  did  not  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  more  than  three,  or,  at  most,  four  miles  round.  As 
I  was  anxious  to  see  something  of  the  interior  of  the  city,  I  sent  one 
of  my  men  to  procure  a  sedan  chair,  for  the  day  was  excessively 
warm.  The  chairmen  soon  made  their  appearance,  but  as  their  de- 
mands for  hire  were  so  exorbitant,  I  refused  to  comply  with  them,  and 
determined  to  walk — a  proceeding  which,  although  not  so  comfortable, 
would  enable  me  to  see  more  of  the  shops  and  people.  Entering  at 
the  south  gate,  I  proceeded  in  a  northerly  direction,  and  examined  all 
the  principal  ptreets  on  my  way.  Thousands  of  people  followed  me 
as  I  went  along.  They  were  very  uproarious,  but  good-humoured 
withal,  and  appeared  delighted  with  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  '^  Pak 
Quei-tze,"  or  white  devil,  a  term  by  which  foreigners  are  designated 
in  this  civilized  part  of  the  world.  Although  thb  term  was  sometimes 
used  in  a  tone  of  contempt  or  insult,  showing  that  those  who  used  it 
fully  understood  its  meaning,  yet  generally  it  was  not  so.  Upon  one 
occasion  some  friends  (^mine  remonstrated  with  some  of  these  polite 
people,  and  endeavoured  to  explain  to  them  that  the  term  was  one  to 
which  we  were  not  exactly  entitled,  and  that  it  was  not  very  agreeable. 
In  reply,  the  Chinese  expressed  surprise  and  regret  for  having  used 
the  term,  and  thus  given  offence,  but  innocently  asked  if  we  were  not 
white  devils  4  and  if  net,  what  we  were,  and  by  what  name  they  should 
eall  as] 

**  Alone  as  I  now  was,  and  surrounded  by  thousands  of  Chinese  in 
ene  of  their  inland  cities,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  my 
(emper  under  the  most  comfdete  co^tral•     In  circumstances  of 
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kind,  if  one  laagbs  and  jokes  with  the  crowd,  and  takes  ererjthing  in 
good  part^  all  will  generally  go  well,  for  the  Chinese  are,  upon  the 
whole,  good'faamoQfed  and  polite ;  bot  if  he,  by  any  ehance,  loses  his 
temper,  he  will  most  certainly  get  the  worst  of  it,  and  most  likely  will 
be  hooted  and  pelted  with  stones.  I  had  had  some  experience  in  the 
Bumagement  of  Chinese  crowds^  and  therefore  continued  to  be  in  the 
sweetest  possible  frame  of  a»ind  in  the  midst  of  the  thousands  who  fol- 
lowed me  through  the  city,  as  if  I  had  been  a  wild  animal  or  '  white 
devil'  indeed. 

**  As  I  threaded  my  way  slowly  along,  in  addition  to  the  dense 
crowds  that  followed  and  preceded  me,  every  window  and  doorway  was 
crowded  with  curiou84odLing  fkees,  all  anxious  to  get  a  view  of  the 
loreigner.  It  was  curious  to  mark  the  varied  expression  in  the  diffe- 
rent eonntenanoes.  In  some,  there  was  a  look  of  contempt,  in  others, 
wonder  was  strongly  depicted,  but  in  the  vast  majority,  there  was  won-^ 
der^  mingled  with  iear,  as  if  I  was  in  reality  a  being  from  another 
world.  Keeping  onward  in  a  northerly  direction,  and  diverging  now 
and  then  to  the  right  or  left,  according  as  an  object  of  interest  met 
my  eye,  I  arrived  at  last  at  the  north  gate  of  the  city.  Here  I  ascended 
the  ramparts  in  erder  to  get  a  good  view.  Outside  the  walls  I  observed 
a  large  dense  subnrb,  with  a  pretty  pagoda,  and  a  canal  leading  through 
It  in  the  direction  of  the  T'su-hu  lake.  Throwing  my  eyes  over  the 
city,  the  roofs  of  the  houses  seemed  nearly  all  of  the  same  height.  In- 
deed, this  is  a  striking  characteristic  of  all  Chinese  towns  which  I  have 
visited.  One  rarely  sees  any  difference  in  the  height  of  the  houses, 
except  when  a  temple,  a  pagoda,  or  a  watch-tower  disturbs  the  mono- 
tony of  the  view.  I  believe  the  Chinese  have  a  strong  prcjj  udice  against 
6ne  house  being  raised  higher  than  the  others 

*'  It  was  a  lovely  evening,  the  18th  of  June.  The  sun  was  just 
setting  behind  the  high  tnodntain  ranges  to  the  westward,  and  although 
the  day  had  been  oppressively  warm,  the  air  was  now  comparatively 
eool  aad  enjoyable.  I  was  in  the  midst  of  most  charming  scenery ;  and 
although  only  about  two  miles  distant  from  a  crowded  and  bustling  city, 
everything  was  perfectly  quiet  and  still.  Overhead,  the  rooks  were 
seen  returning  home  for  the  day,  and  here  and  there,  on  a  solitary 
bash,  or  in  a  grove  of  treesi  the  songsters  of  the  woods  were  singing 
their  last  and  evening  song  of  praise.  Mulberry  trees,  with  ihext 
large  rich  green  leaves,  were  observed  in  all  directions^  and  the  planta- 
tions extended  all  over  the  low  country,  and  up  to  the  foot  of  the  hills. 
The  hills  here  were  low  and  isolated,  and  appeared  as  if  they  had  been 
thrown  out  as  guards  between  the  vast  plain,  which  extends  eastwards 
te  the  sea  and  the  mountains  of  the  west.  For  the  most  part,  they 
were  covered  with  natural  forests  and  brushwood,  and  did  not  appear 
to  have  ever  been  under  cultivation.  In  some  parts  their  sides  were 
steep,  almost  perpendicular,  while  in  others  the  slope  was  gentle  from 
their  base  to  the  summit.  Here  and  there  some  rugged  looking  granite 
rocks  reared  their  heads  above  the  trees,  and  were  particularly  striking. 

**•  Looking  to  the  hills,  there  all  was  nature  pure  and  unadorned, 
j^ust  as  it  had  come  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator ;  but  when  the  eye 
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rested  on  the  cultivated  plain — on  the  rich  mulberry  plantations— oa 
the  clear  and  beautiful  canals  studded  with  white  sails,  the  contrast 
was  equally  striking,  and  told  a  tale  of  a  teeming  population,  of  wealth 
and  industry. 

'^  I  remained  for  three  days  amongst  these  hills,  and  employed  my« 
self  in  examining  their  natural  productions,  and  in  making  entomolo- 
gical collections.  In  some  grassy  glades  in  the  wood,  I  frequently  came 
upon  little  bands  of  natives  engaged  in  making  thrown  silk.  A  long 
narrow  frame- work  of  bamboo  of  considerable  length  was  constructed, 
and  over  this  the  threads  were  laid  in  the  state  in  which  they  came 
from  the  reel.  At  the  end  of  the  frame,  collections  of  these  threads 
were  attached  to  a  number  of  round  balls  about  the  size  of  marbles. 
A  rapid  motion  was  communicated  to  the  balls  by  a  smart  stroke  be- 
tween the  palms  of  the  hands.  The  workmen  went  along  the  line  of 
balls  with  the  quickness  of  lightning,  striking  one  after  the  other,  and 
keeping  the  whole  in  motion  at  the  same  time,  until  the  process  of 
twisting  the  silk  was  completed." — Fortune,  pp.  350,  358. 

In  the  c(Miclading  chapter  of  his  book^  Mr  Fortune  discusses 
our  recent  collision  with  the  Chinese,  in  the  notorious  aiFair  of 
"  The  Arrow "  lorcha.  The  calm  and  judicious  statements  of 
the  character  and  occupations  of  those  who  employ  lorchas  of 
the  "Arrow"  class,  should  suggest  to  our  Foreign  Office  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  positive  orders  to  our  representatives  in  China  to 
discontmue  countenancing  them.  All  who  know  China,  and 
take  an  interest  in  the  people  with  whom  we  now  have  such 
close  mercantile  relations,  protest,  equallv  with  Mr  Fortune, 
against  permission  being  given  to  vessels  of  this  kind  to  sail 
imder  British  colours.  But,  this  view  of  the  "Arrow"  does  not 
lead  our  author  to  the  conclusion,  that  we  should  now  withdraw 
fix)m  the  whole  affair,  as  if  we  were  entirely  in  the  wrong.  On 
the  contrary,  his  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  character,  and  his 
clear  apprehension  of  the  merits  of  this  case,  lead  him  to  urge 
the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  imtil  we  obtain  a  settlement 
perfectly  satisfactory  to  Europeans.  All  who  look  hopefully  on 
China,  as  a  field  of  missionary  operation,  must  long  for  the  time 
when  the  way  to  the  homes  of  tne  three  hundred  and  sixty  mil- 
lions of  its  inhabitants  shall  be  opened  up,  and,  as  they  remem- 
ber their  moral  and  spiritual  degradation,  they  will  cordially 
sympathise  with  Mr  Fortune's  concluding  remarks,  and  earnestly 
desire  their  speedy  realization. 

"But  putting  on  one  side  the  case  of  the  unfortunate  lorcha  ^Arrow,' 
about  which  our  ^  doctors  differ,'  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  but 
our  relations  with  the  Cantonese  were  upon  a  most  unsatisfactory  foot- 
ing, and  that  sooner  or  later  the  ^  good  understanding '  existing  be- 
tween us  would  have  been  disturbed.  It  was  only  a  question  of  time, 
and  it  has  been  decided  somewhat  prematurely,  perhaps,  by  this  sup- 
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posed  insnit  to  the  English  flag  and  infraction  of  treaty  rights.  Our 
relations  with  the  people  and  goyernment  of  Canton,  can  never  be 
considered  on  a  satisfactory  footing,  until  we  have  a  full  and  complete 
understanding  with  each  other.  They  must  be  brought  to  look  upon 
us  as  a  nation,  as  highly  civilized,  and  as  powerful  as  themselves. 
Until  this  is  accomplished,  we  may  have  a  disturbance  at  any  time ; 
our  commerce  may  be  stopped,  and  what  is  of  far  more  importance, 
the  lives  of  our  countrymen  living  in  this  remote  region,  may  be 
placed  in  imminent  danger. 

"  Whether  we  were  right  or  wrong,  therefore,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  unfortunate  dispute,  it  is  now  absolutely  necessary  for  us 
to  carry  it  through  until  our  relations  are  placed  upon  a  firm  and 
satisfactory  basis.  It  may  seem  fair  and  plausible  for  persons  igno- 
rant of  the  Chinese  character,  to  talk  of  justice  and  humanity, — fine- 
sounding  words  no  doubt, — ^but  totally  inapplicable  to  the  present 
state  of  things. 

^'  In  order,  therefore,  to  be  humane,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
term^  to  prevent  future  war  and  bloodshed,  to  give  the  Cantonese  a 
true  estimate  of  our  character,  to  render  the  lives  and  property  of  our 
countrymen  secure,  and  to  prevent  those  vexatious  interruptions  to 
our  commerce,  we  must  carry  out  what  we  have  begun  with  a  firm 
and  determined  hand.  With  a  nation  like  the  Chinese,  particularly 
about  Canton,  this  is  true  humanity  and  mercy. 

^'  In  conclusion,  let  us  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  when 
this  large  and  important  empire,  with  its  three  hundred  millions  of 
human  beings,  shall  not  remain  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  sooner  the  change  takes  place  the  better  will  it  be  for  the  Chinese, 
as  well  as  for  oui'selves.  Trade  and  commerce  will  increase  to  a  de- 
gree of  which  the  most  sanguine  can  form  but  a  very  &int  idea  at  the 
present  time.  The  riches  of  the  country  will  be  largely  developed, 
and  articles  useful  as  food,  in  the  arts,  or  as  luxuries,  at  present  un- 
known, will  be  brought  into  the  market.  It  cannot  be  true  that  a 
vast  country  like  China,  where  the  soil  is  rich  and  fertile,  the  climate 
favourable,  and  the  teeming  population,  industrious  and  ingenious, 
can  produce  only  two  or  three  articles  of  importance,  such  as  silk  and 
tea  for  exportation.  There  must  be  many  more,  and  these  will  be 
brought  to  light  when  the  country  is  fully  and  fairly  opened  to  the 
nations  of  the  west. 

"  But  when  this  is  accomplished,  a  boon  of  greater  value  will  be 
conferred  upon  the  Chinese,  than  anything  connected  with  the  exten- 
sion of  their  commerce.  The  Christian  missionary  will  be  able  with- 
out fear  of  restriction,  to  proclaim  the  *  glad  tidings  of  great  joy '  to 
millions  of  the  human  race,  who  have  never  yet  heard  the  joyful  sound. 
^'  Objects  such  as  these, — the  placing  of  our  relations  on  a  firm  and 
satisfactory  basis,  the  prevention  of  unequal  wars  where  much  blood 
is  necessarily  shed,  the  extension  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  the  free 
and  unrestricted  dissemination  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ, — are  worthy 
of  the  consideration  of  the  highest  statesmen  and  greatest  philanthro^ 
pists  of  our  time." — ^Fortune,  pp.  430,  439- 
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Abt.  V,  —1.  Report  hy  Her  Majesty s  Commissioners  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  Lunatic  Asylums  in  Scotlandj  and  the 
existing  Law  in  reference  to  Lunatics  and  Lunatic  Asylums  in 
Uiatpart  of  the  united  Kingdom^  With  an  Appendix,  Pre^ 
sented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  command  of  Her 
Majesty^  1857, 

2.  A  Bill  for  the  Begutaiion  of  the  Care  and  Treatment  of 
Z^unatici,  and  for  the  Provistony  Maintenance^  and  Regulation 
of  Lunatic  Asylums^  in  Scotland.  Prepared  and  brought  in 
by  the  Lori>-Advocate  and  Sir  Gborge  Grey.  Ordered 
by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed  18th  June  1857* 

For  a  long  series  of  years  have  the  medical  superintendents  of 
our  public  asylums, — or,  as  is  the  fashion  now  to  designate  them, 
chartered  asylums— in  their  annual  reports  regarding  these  in- 
stitutions,  with  singular  ability,  fidelity,  and  fearlessness,  exposed 
the  deficiencies,  anomalies,  and  inconsistencies  in  the  Lunacy 
Laws  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  faults  of  commission  and  omis- 
sion connected  with  the  treatment  of  the  insane — ^and  especially 
the  pauper  insane — of  Scotland,  on  the  other.  They  have 
pointed  out  the  extent  and  tendency  of  the  prejudices  which  exist, 
especially  in  country  and  remote  districts,  regarding  asylums 
and  their  inmates :  the  degree  to  which  restraint,  physical  force, 
and  terrorism  are  suggest^  or  dictated  by  mistaxen  kindness, 
ignorance,  or  brutality  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane  :  the  com- 
parative curability  of  insanity  in  its  earlier  stages  and  under  ap- 
propriate treatment,  and  the  importance  of  earfy  treatment,  both 
m  regard  to  the  chances  of  cure  of  the  patient  and  to  the  pocket 
of  the  rate-payer ;  the  dangers  of  delay  m  confirming  and  aggrar- 
vating  the  oisease,  and  in  constituting  the  patient  a  permanent 
instead  of  a  temporary  burden  on  parochial  boards:  and  the 
suicides,  homicides,  and  other  disasters  both  to  the  individual 
and  to  society,  resulting  from  premature  removals  in  opposition 
to  medical  advice.  They  have  shown  conclusively  that  detention 
or  custody,  not  cure  or  restoration,  are  too  frequently  the  main>> 
springs  of  action  in  parochial  boards,  whose  treatment  of  the 
in^ne  is  more  apt  to  be  influenced  by  motives  of  short-sighted 
economy,  than  by  those  of  humanity ;  they  have  raised  their  voices 
indignantly  against  the  practice  oi  ^^  fiuming "  out  the  insane 
poor,  without  regard  either  to  comfort  or  cure,  and  against  the 
wholesale  exodus  of  pauper  patients  fix>m  public  asylums  to  pri- 
vate houses  and  worxhouses.  They  have  explained,  the  danger 
of  the  desire  and  necessity  for  profit,  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors 
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of  prirate  houses  infineacing  their  treatment  of  pauper  patients, 
to  the  manifest  detriment  of  the  mental  and  physical  health  of 
the  latter ;  and  tibej  have  not  hesitated  to  proclaim,  directly  or 
indirectly,  the  insane  poor  of  Scotland  to  be,  in  many  cases,  the 
unfortunate  Tictims  of  a  jselfish,  inhuman,  parsimonious  economy. 
They  have  frankly  confessed  the  errors  or  defects  in  oonstmction 
or  management  under  which  our  public  asylums  labour,  and 
haye  he^  at  great  pains  Co  indicate  how  these  may  be  best 
remedied  or  supplied,  in  the  erection  of  future  hospitals  for  the 
treatment  of  the  insane.  They  have  dwelt  especually  on  the 
overcrowded  state  of  all  our  public  asylums,  fix>m  a  desire,  on  the 
part  of  their  managers  to  meet,  so  far  as  possible,  the  urgent 
wants  of  the  community;  and  they  have  recommended  the 
erection  both  of  additions  to  existing  asylums  and  of  additional 
asylums,  so  as  to  accommodate  patients  who  are  at  present 
nus-treated,  or  maltreated,  in  private  homes,  private  asylums, 
pooriiouses,  and  prisons,  as  well  as  to  peormit  of  a  more  sads&o* 
toiy  classification  of  the  insane,  than  at  present.  They  have 
urged  on  the  attention  of  the  proper  legal  authorities,  their  difH- 
culties  in  the  treatment  of  particular  classes  of  cases,  such  as 
criminal  luni^cs — improperly  so  called — dipsomaniacs,  and  vo* 
luntary  patients,  and  they  have  o£Bsred  suggestions  for  improve- 
ments in  the  law  regarding  them ;  and  lastly,  by  availing  them-* 
selves  diligently  of  every  advance  in  sci^ice  and  art  to  amehorate 
the  condition  of  those  conmiitted  to  their  charge,  they  have 
established  for  the  chartered  asylums  of  Scotland,  a  cosmopcditan 
reputation,  a  proud  pre-eminence  which  has  rendered  them 
models — in  regard  especially  to  the  rational  treatment  of  the  in- 
sane— ^for  the  world  to  imitate.  Let  those  who  are  inclined  to 
doubt  or  deny  the  truth  of  the  foregoing  assertions,  peruse  the 
annual  reports  of  the  Scotch  asylums  during  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years,  and  especially  those  of  Dumfries,  Edinburgh,  and 
Glasgow ;  they  will  there  find  not  only  a  mass  of  the  most  valu- 
able mformation  regarding  the  nature,  causes,  and  treatment  of 
insanity,  but  they  will  speedily  discover  that  the  principal  evils 
and  ol^ections,  as  well  as  the  su^estions — ^with  the  exception  of 
those  regarding  central  boards — &scribed  or  made  by  the  Scotch 
Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  in  their  recent  Keport  to  Parliament, 
have  been  l<»ig  since  anticipated.  Year  after  year  the  medical 
executive  of  our  asylums  nas  been  perseveringly,  unitedly,  in* 
oessantly,  endeavouring  to  force  on  the  attention  oi  the  public  and 
of  the  legislature,  the  oefects  and  anama£es  of  our  lunaqr  laws, 
their  improper  or  imperfect  administration,  and  the  iuisati&&ctory 
mode  of  treatment  (^  the  insane,  in  certain  respects,  both  within 
and  without  the  chartered  asyhuns.  But  so  fiur  as  the  introduce 
tion  of  remedial  meassoras  is  concerned,  these  representationa  and 
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suggestions — ^these  "  labours  of  love  " — have  hitherto  apparently 
gone  for  nothing. 

The  Board  o?  Supervision,  during  the  ten  years  of  its  exist- 
ence,  in  its  annual  reports,  has  likewise  repeatedly  and  distinctly 
pointed  out  the  difficulty  of  carrying  into  effect  the  lunacy  laws 
of  Scotland  applicable  to  the  poor,  in  consequence  of  defective 
asylum  accommodation  and  other  causes.  Sir.  John  McNeill, 
the  accomplished  and  energetic  chairman  of  the  Board  just 
named,  in  nis  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Miscel- 
laneous Expenditure  in  1848,  in  answer  to  a  question  put  by  Sir 
George  Clerk  [6506],  states  explicitly,  "  I  do  not  contemplate 
with  satisfaction  the  placing  of  pauper  lunatics  in  private  mad- 
houses at  all.  I  have  a  very  serious  objection  to  placing  them  in 
private  madhouses  with  people  who  have  no  interest  m  taking 
proper  charge  of  them,  but  whose  interest  it  is  to  feed  them  as 
cheaply,  and  cure  them  as  slowly  as  possible."  When,  there- 
fore, the  Scotch,  and  especially  the  English,  newspapers  re-echo 
the  self-condemnatory  sentiments  of  a  writer,*  who  says  in  the 
Jimesj  ^^  I  cannot  but  meanwhile  accept  it  as  a  great  discredit 
to  my  native  country,  not  merely  that  such  evils  existed  in  it, 
but  diat  their  existence  was  overlooked  by  her  clergy^  her  offixAalsj 
and  her  philanthropists^''  we  believe  they  are  guilty  of  a  glaring 
injustice  to  a  people  which  has  voluntarily  done  more  for  its  in- 
sane, and  to  a  coimtry  which  possesses  better  public  asylums,  in 
certain  respects,  than  any  people  or  country  in  the  world.  It  is 
quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Report  of  the  Scotch  Limacy 
Commission  contains  novel  disclosures,  reveals  a  state  of  afiairs 
which  has  been  hitherto  sedulously  concealed,  or  brings  to  light 
a  new  national  grievance  of  many  years'  growth.  The  Report 
in  question  will  doubtless  furnish  powerM  and  valuable  corro- 
borative evidence ;  it  will  bring  more  fully  under  the  notice  of 
the  legislature,  evils  to  which  it  had  long  shown  a  wonderful 
apathy  and  indifference. 

The  mode  in  which  the  evils  connected  with  the  treatment  of 
lunatics,  especially  in  cases  beyond  the  reach  of  any  present  legal 
interference,  have  been  brought  out  by  the  Scottish  Commis- 
sioners, has  at  last  fidrly  roused  Parliament  out  of  this  state  of 
indifference,  and  the  Lord  Advocate's  bill,  now  before  Parlia- 
ment, is  the  result.  But,  as  it  is  manifestly  the  intention  of  his 
Lordship  to  introduce  some  of  the  features  of  the  English  lunacy 
laws  into  the  management  of  lunatics  in  Scotland^  we  would 
strongly  recommend  that  the  M.P.'s  and  journalists  who  have 
devoted  so  much  attention  to  the  Scottish  Lunacy  Commission 
and  its  Report,  should  study  carefully  the  ten  Annual  Reports  of 
the  English  Lunacy  Commissioners.  They  will  there  find  that 
the  administrative  agency  of  a  Royal  Commission,  after  ten  years 
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hard  work,  has  not  been  so  snccessfol  as  is  desirable,  in  remedying 
the  evils  of  the  English  lunacy  laws  and  of  the  treatment  of  the 
insane  in  England.  We  do  not  here  enter  into  the  questions  of 
why  or  how  such  a  state  of  things  comes  to  pass,  but  we  call 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  there  is  abundant  evidence  in  the 
pages  of  the  English  reports  to  the  Lord  Chancellor — after  the 
expenditure  by  the  coimtry  of  some  L.  160,000  for  administering 
the  law — of  the  existence  of  cases  of  neglect  and  abuse,  nearly 
as  glaring,  if  not  more  so,  than  those  now  revealed  in  the  Report 
of  the  Scotch  Lunacy  Commission.  In  their  Seventh  Annual 
Seport  [p.  27],  the  English  Commissioners  state  regarding  Am- 
rotn  Castle,  Pembrokeshire,  "as  in  the  case  of  Vernon  House,  it 
was  found  that  the  stables  had  been  converted  by  whitewashing  and 
boarding,  into  wards  for  pauper  paUeivts,  .  .  .  that  the  single  bed- 
rooms  were  formed  out  of  the  old  stalls  for  horses^^  and  that  the 
male  dormitories  were  in  a  loft  over  the  stables  !  Their  latest  Re- 
port [Tenth,  1856^.  20],  contains  thefollowinoinstructive  para- 
graph, regarding  Eangsaown  House,  Box : — "  \V^e  are  informed 
by  Dr  Nash,  that  he  pays  about  L.150  per  annum /or  the  good" 
will  of  the  house,  and  that  a  valuation  of  the  patients  admitted 
during  the  existence  of  the  lease,  is  to  be  made  at  its  expiration, 
when  a  proportionate  sum  of  money  is  to  be  paid  to  Dr  Nash  for 
the  cases  so  admitted.  The  amount  is  to  be  determined  by  arbi- 
tration. .  .  .  They  [the  patients]  are  by  this  arrangement  made 
a  source  of  traffic  and  profit  by  two  parties!" 

It  is  not  a  little  instructive  that,  a  few  nights  after  the  tragical 
effect  in  the  House  of  Commons,  produced  by  the  speech  ot  Mr 
EUice  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  insane  in  Scotland — 
after  the  English  members  had  turned  up  the  whites  of  their 
eyes  in  devout  horror  at  the  revelations  made,  and  the  London 
press  had  called  upon  the  Enghsh  nation  to  blush  for  the  inhu- 
manity, the  ignorance,  the  superstition,  of  poor,  "  religious  Scot- 
land " — attention  should  have  been  called  in  Parliament  to  the 
disgraceful  state  of  the  insane  inmates  of  the  Marylebone  Work- 
house— an  establishment  under  the  very  eye  of  all  the  enlight- 
ened model  boards  of  the  southern  metropolis  I  Last  year,  also, 
one  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  VFimesj  March  6,  1856] 
found  the  wards  for  insane  paupers  in  ot  Fancras'  Workhouse, 
London,  in  a  ^^  lamentable  state  of  disorder  and  neglect,"  and 
reported  that  previous  suggestions  of  the  Commissioners  had  been 
totally  disregaurded  I 

Turn  we  now  more  particularly  to  the  Report  before  us. 
Were  we  desirous  of  criticising  the  manner  in  which  the  Uterary 
department  of  the  Report  has  been  executed — the  perspicuity 
with  which  statistics  have  been  arranged,  so  as  to  bear  on  the 
elucidation  of  interesting  topics^or  the  opinions  in  regard  to  the 
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nature  aoid  treatment  of  unanitj^  and  the  proper  oonsiitation  of 
hospitals  for  the  insane^  m  the  abstract,  we  might  doubtless  dis- 
cover groviads  of  objection  or  complaint.  Bat  we  have  no  desire 
to  be  hypercritical ;  we  shall  rather  look  to  the  spirit,  tendency,  or 
scope  of  the  Report^  than  to  the  manner  in  whkn  the  details  haTe 
been  worked  out  and  thrown  together.  The  Commissioners  have 
undoubtedly  been  at  immense  pains  to  discharge  their  laborious 
duties  fiutfaiully  and  folly ;  ana  the  result  of  their  investigations, 
extending  over  a  period  of  upwards  of  two  years,  constitutes  a  most 
valuable  contribution  to  die  literature,  or  nistoij  of  the  treatment 
of  the  insane  in  Scotland.  The  bulkiness  of  the  Eeport,  however, 
detracts  materially  from  its  usefulness ;  and,  from  the  mode  in 
which  the  matter  has  been  arranged,  there  is  considerable  repeti- 
tion and  eonlbsion.  We  are  compelled  to  admit  further,  that 
there  appear  to  be  just  grounds  fbr  opinions  and  objections 
which  we  have,  on  all  hands,  heard  urged  against  it  of  the  fol-  * 
lowing  nature : — That  there  pervades  the  Beport  a  decided  bias 
towaids  particular  opinions,  these  opinions  being  such  as  are 
enunciated  in  the  Reports  of  the  English  Lunacy  Commissioners, 
and  that  the  Englisii  influence  and  ideas  unduly  predominate 
over  the  Scotch ;  that  there  is  an  evident  anxiety  to  make  out  a 
bad  case — a  strong  tendency  to  paint  in  the  darkest  colours  the 
gloomy  side  of  the  picture — an  ungenerous  dispositicm  to  de- 
preciate aU  existing  arrangemetits,  especially  as  being  essentially 
Scotch  in  their  character ;  and  that  many  of  the  statements 
are  open  to  the  chaive  of  inaccuracy,  unfaimess  «r  partiality, 
and  exaggeration  I  Aa  public  reviewers  we  cannot,  m  equity, 
shut  our  eyes  and  ears  to  the  complaints  which  we  have  almost 
tfaoly  read  or  heard,  since  the  publication  of  the  Beport,  in  regard 
to  its  inaccuracies  and  exaggerations;  the  press,  in  every  part  of 
Scodaad,  teems  with  such^accusations,  coming  from  asylums, 
public  and  private,  and  from  all  grades  of  officials  connected  with 
the  administration  of  the  Lunacy  Laws,  or  with  the  treatment  of 
the  insane.  Some  of  these  parties  or  persons  use  the  strongest 
knffoage,  imputing  to  the  Commissioners  aU  manner  of  unwcnrthy 
motives.  From  some  quarters  such  accusations  and  imputations 
must  be  received  with  caution,  if  not  with  suspicion ;  they  look 
too  like  recrimination  from  pioties  who  smart  under  1^  official 
scourge  of  the  Commissioners.  It  does  not  surprise  us  that  such 
persons  or  parties  should  endeavour  to  defend  tnemselves  as  best 
they  can  aminst  the  statements  of  the  Commissioners ;  and  fail- 
ing in  a  valid  defence,  it  is  very  natural  they  should  attack  the 
Commissioners  with  any  weapons  at  their  command.  But  these 
charges  of  exagg^ation^  unfiumess^  and  inaccuracy,  are  so  com-* 
mon  throughout  Scotland,  and  diey  originate,  in  many  instances^ 
in  quarters  so  unexceptionable,  that  we  must  be  led  to  the  conclu« 
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«ion  that  Aei^  ]»  good  greimd  finr  a  oer^^ 
least.  Since  the  BuUkatiozi  of  the  Report^  il  is  nnderatood  that 
a  eorrespondeaoe  oas  taken  place  between  the  Sherifis  and  the 
L<ord-Aavocate^  or  Secretary  of  State ;  and  that  inveBtigadoos 
have  been  made  re^rdmff  many  of  the  special  cases  mentioned 
by  the  Commissioners.  jS^either  this  coirespondence  nor  the 
results  of  these  investigations  have  been  giYcn  to  the  public.  But, 
it  has  been  stated,  by  those  who  are  entitled  to  speak  with  aotho- 
xity,  that,  ^  up  to  this  time,  not  one  case  had  been  fband  folly 
eonfinned." — {Ferthskh^s  CinmeTf  July  %  1857J}  It  is  most 
'  nnfortonate  that  the  Report  waa  so  long  in  its  birth.  We  can 
imly  account  (09  this  on  the.  ground  of  the  ^^  tediooa  labour^ 
neoessary  safely  to  bring  it  fbrtSL  It  is  apt  to  give  a  false  im- 
pression of  things  09  uiey  are ;  &r  asybms,  &e  many  other 
Institutions  of  the  time,  are  progressive  in  their  nature,  and, 
in  some  rf  them,  both  public  an  J  privrte,  many  and  D«xit  im- 
portant  ehan^,  in  their  constitution  and  garemment,  hav« 
occurred  dunng  the  last  two  years.  We  cooM  point  to  cer- 
tain public  asylums  which  are  complained  ^  by  the  Commis- 
aioners  as  lacking  a  dtie  supply  of  books  and  objects  to  amuse 
and  occupy  the  patients,  wnich  now  possess  their  libiazies,  mu- 
seums, bazaars — their  classes,  lectures,  and  concerts — their  pic- 
nics, walks,  and  games — in  addition  to  gardens^  grounds,  and 
workshops,  for  oidinary  or  routine  labour.  We  could  instance 
further,  the  old  Montrose  asylum,  the  parent  of  all  the  Scotch  and 
perhaps  of  all  the  British  asylums,  whose  amngements  are  not 
such  as  are  now  approved  of  by  architects  and  medical  super- 
intendents, imd  to  whose  deficiencies  its  directors  have  been  long 
so  fully  alive>  that  they  sometime  ago  voted  a  sum  of  L.30,000 
for  the  constructioB  of  a  new  and  commodious  asylum  at  a  short 
distance  irom  Montrose,  on  a  salubrious  and  tmexceptionable 
site,  and  which  is  rapidly  progressing  towards  completion.  Of 
this  we  feel  assured,  tnat  the  condition  of  the  insane  in  Scotland 
is  far  from  being  so  bad  as  is  represented  by  the  Commissioners, 
who  might,  c<m^tently  with  truth,  have  expressed  themselves  in 
much  more  favourable  and  encouraging  terms,  of  the  existing 
machinery  for  their  comfort  and  cure. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  give  aiiy  resum^  of  the  many  interest- 
ing points  discussed  in  the  elaborate  Report  before  us.  This, 
however,  has  been  done  to  soch  an  extent  in  the  public  news- 
papers, that  it  is  here  less  necessary.  What  concerns  us  more 
intimately  and  immediately,  is  tl»  tendency  and  character  of  the 
lemslation  which  is  likely  to  be  founded  on  the  suggestions  eon- 
tained  in  the  Report.  In  connection  with  the  expected  legislative 
measure,  we  shall  briefly  review  the  alterations  which  it  is  desir- 
aMe  tQ  introduce  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  insane  gene- 
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rally — ^the  construction  and  management  of  asylums — and  the 
Lunacy  Laws,  with  the  mode  of  their  administration,  in  Scotland. 
It  is  not  enough  for  our  legislators  to  frame  measures  for  the 
custody  and  cure  of  the  insane.  This  is  but  a  small  part  of  their 
duty  towards  the  community.  The  subject  of  the  prevention  of 
insanity  is  infinitely  more  noble,  as  embracing  a  wider  field  of 
action.  Such  a  subject  might  well  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  or  of  any  other  board  or  minister  that  may  be 
charged  with  the  care  of  public  hygiene.  It  has  been  abun- 
dantly proved,  that  an  intimate  relation  subsists  between  insanity, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  physical  deterioration  and  moral  and  intel- 
lectual degradation,  on  the  other.  The  influence  of  imperfect 
nutrition  in  the  production  of  insanity,  is  distinctly  enunciated  by 
the  Commissioners,  who  state,  that  "  it  never  should  be  forgotten 
that  imperfect  nutrition  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of 
insanity  among  the  poor ;"  and  that  there  is  a  "  powerful  affinity 
between  poverty  ana  mental  disease,"  each  being  "  reciprocally 

{)roductive  of  the  other,  and  alternately  cause  and  efiect."  It 
bllows,  that  whatever  tends  to  improve  the  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  condition  of  the  poor — ^to  raise  their  social  status,  will,  pro 
tantOy  tend  towards  the  diminution  of  insanity  among  them.  In 
this  aspect,  various  evils  of  our  present  social  system  call  aloud 
for  rem'ess  at  the  hands  of  our  legislators.  Among  these  we  may 
mention  the  bothy  and  truck  systems,  prostitution,  intemperance, 
intermarriages  between  near  blood-relations,  and  between  persons 
actually  insane,  or  having  a  hereditary  tendency  to  insanity. 
The  condition  of  our  agricultural  labourers  is  most  imsatisfactory, 
both  in  regard  to  their  housing  and  diet.  The  bothy  system  is 
a  disgrace  to  Scotland ;  and  we  are  glad  to  see  symptoms  of 
amendment  in  the  institution  of  an  ^^  Agricultural  Labourers' 
Dwellings  Association,"  having  its  head-quarters  in  Edinburgh. 
A  most  mstructive  but  disgraceftd  case,  which  occurred  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Montrose,  has  been  going  the  roimd  of  the 
newspapers  lately.  A  farm-servant  deserted  nis  master's  service 
on  the  plea  that  the  bothy  was  quite  unfit  for  a  man  to  live  in. 
It  was  deponed  by  medical  witnesses  that  the  hovel  in  question 
was  almost  destitute  of  air  and  light,  was  damp  and  filthy,  and 
altogether  unfit  for  a  human  habitation.  It  is  a  serious  truth, 
that  the  cattle  and  dogs  of  farmers  are  better  housed  and  attended 
to  than  their  labourers.  It  is  manifestly  the  interest  of  the  far- 
mer to  possess  well-housed  robust  labourers ;  but  if  selfish  in- 
terests do  not  lead  to  the  proper  housing  and  feeding  of  agricul- 
tural labourers,  for  the  sake  of  society  the  employer  ought  to  be 
compelled,  by  legislative  enactment,  to  make  more  suitable  pro- 
vision for  the  preservation  of  their  health.  The  cots  or  hovels  of 
the  peasantry,  in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  are  nearly  as  unsuit- 
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«ble  for  human  habitation  as  the  bothies.  In  the  Carse  of 
Gowrie,  for  instance,  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  districts  in 
Scotland,  the  cottars'  houses  are  chiefly  mud  huts  of  the  most 
primitive  description — ^huts  which  are  a  disgrace  alike  to  the  dis- 
trict and  to  the  country.  Premature  old  age  and  pauperism  are 
among  the  most  common  results  of  residence  in  such  dwellings. 
Akin  to  the  bothy  system,  and  equally  fertile  in  the  production  of 
crime,  pauperism,  and  insanity,  is.  the  truck  system  of  the  mining 
districts.  The  subject  of  the  checking  of  prostitution  and  other 
cognate  vices  is  a  most  difficult  one,  but  one  which  is  daily  be- 
coming more  and  more  important.  Too  much  attention  cannot 
be  paid  to  the  better  education  of  the  morale  in  all  classes  of  the 
community,  but  especiallv  among  the  poor,  with  a  view  to  brid- 
ling the  passions,  and  directing  the  mind  towards  higher  and 
nobler  aims  and  objects.  Intemperance  is  to  be  abated  probably 
rather  by  the  promotion  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  cul- 
ture, and  the  encouragement  of  rational  amusements,  than  by  any 
compulsory  abstinence.  The  Commissioners  show  that  congeni- 
tal insanity  is  greatly  more  prevalent  in  the  northern  than  in  the 
soutliem  counties  of  Scotland,  this  being  due  to  intermarriage 
chiefly;  and  they  further  point  out  the  deplorable  extent  to 
which  imbecile  females,  in  consequence  of  being  allowed  to  go  at 
large,  become  the  victims  of  imprincipled  scoundrels,  and  give 
birth  to  insane  children.  There  is  often  a  distinct  physical  and 
mental  deterioration  observable  in  the  o£&pring  resulting  from 
the  union  of  the  Irish  and  Scotch  poor  of  our  large  towns. 
The  deprivations  to  which  the  parents,  and  especially  the 
mothers,  are  frequently  subjected,  may,  in  a  certain  measure,  ac- 
count for  this.  The  defective  physical  education  of  the  young, 
the  undue  and  premature  stimulation  of  the  intellectual  powers, 
the  want  of  moral  training,  long  hours  and  unhealthy  trades, 
must  also  be  added  to  the  catalogue  of  evils  to  be  remedied, — ^a 
catalogue  which  we  might  easily  augment,  had  we  not  said 
enough  to  indicate  our  general  meaning. 

We  trust  the  Lord  Advocate  will  see  the  propriety  of  employ- 
ing a  new  psychological  terminology,  and  of  abolisning  the  use 
of  terms  founded  on  crude,  absurd^  and  now  exploded  notions 
regarding  insanity  and  the  insane, — terms  which  serve  only  to 
generate  alarm  and  distrust  in  the  minds  of  the  patients,  and 

Erejudice  and  disgust  on  the  part  of  the  pubUc,  in  regard  to  asy- 
uns  and  all  charged  with  their  management.  We  refer  to  such 
terms  as  madhouse^  lunatic^  keepersj  cellsy  fwriosity^  asylum^  etc. 
Madness  is  undoubtedly  a  most  unscientific  term  ;  madhouse  in- 
stantly calls  up  visions  of  the  bedlams  of  old,  with  their  chains 
and  shrieks  and  dungeons;  lunatic  is  founded  on  an  acknow- 
ledged enor ;  keeper  suggests  the  idea  of  a  jailor  and  prisoner ; 
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ceU  implies  the  notion  of  a  dark,  cold,  damp  dmigeon,  aach  as 
that  of  a  prison ;  fwrvmty  is  merdy  a  symptom  of  some  forms  of 
insanity ;  and  cuy^uvn  does  not  convey  the  idea  of  an  hospital  or 
home.  We  would  sa^gest,  instead  of  these  objectionable  terms, 
the  substitntion  of  sucn  words  or  expressions  as  vMaitiiy  or  menr 
iol  derangement^  hospitals  for  the  inaanej  attendants  or  nurses^  apart- 
ments or  bedrooms^  etc., — terms  calculated  to  inspire  oonfioence 
and  hope,  and  to  give  correct  impressions  of  asylums  and  the  in* 
sane  as  they  are  and  ought  to  be,  not  as  they  were  in  the  days, 
now  long  gone  by,  of  restraint,  brutality,  and  ignorance. 

We  iSke  it  for  granted  that  the  Report  of  the  Ciommissioners 
has  sealed  the  doom  of  the  priyate  boardingrhonses  of  die  Lilly- 
bank  and  Hillend  type ;  nor  do  we  think  their  doom  has  been 
fixed  a  moment  too  soon.    The  ^'  forming  out "  of  the  pauper 
insane,  fix)m  motives  of  parsimonious  economy  alone,  and  without 
the  sligh&st  regard  to  the  well-being  of  the  patients,  is,  as  the 
Conunissioners  Doldly  state,  a  disgrace  to  all  concerned  in  such 
proceedings.    But  we  have  no  hope  that  the  evil  will  be  abated 
or  modified,  until  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  compels  parochial 
authorities  to  do  their  duty  to  the  insane  poor.    It  is  granted  on 
all  hands,  that  there  is  a  lack  of  proper  asylum  accommodation, 
especially  in  certain  counties  of  Scotland ;  and  we  assume  that 
additional  or  district  asylums  will  forthwith  be  erected.   Several 
important  topics  suggest  themselves  for  consideration  in  cannec-% 
tion  with  the  erection  of  new  asylums.     Let  us  not  be  mere 
copyists,  imitating  the  defects  as  well  as  the  excellencies  of  ex- 
istmg  Scotch  asylums,  some  of  which  were  built  half  a  century 
ago,  and  are  anything  but  models  for  modem  asylums.    Let  us 
strive  to  maintain  ana  advance  the  hitherto  high  reputation  of  the 
Scotch  public  a£r)rlums,  by  introducing  into  their  construction  and 
management  all  the  discoveries  and  achievements  of  modem 
science  and  art ;  let  us  make  them  psychological  schools  as  well  as 
hospitals,  industrial  colonies  as  well  as  asylums  or  homes ;  let  us 
secure  for  their  superintendence  the  highest  medical  talent,  by 
ofiering  liberal  remuneration  and  rewar£ ;  and  let  their  govern- 
ing bodies  take  as  their  motto,  ^^  Saliu popuU suprema  lesj^ — the 
interests  of  socie^  and  of  the  insane,  rather  than  the  pockets  of 
the  rate-payers.   We  must  have  no  Colney  Hatches  in  Scotland, 
— ^huge,  overgrown,  unmanageable  establishments,  whose  interior 
rivals  the  gloom  and  monotony  of  a  prison.    The  Commissioners 
justly,  we  think,  advocate  the  erection  of  numerous  middle-sized 
or  small  asylums  in  preference  to  huge  central  establishments : 
the  former  can  be  scattered  oyer  the  coimtry,  so  as  to  be  readily 
accessible ;  the  latter  must  be  located  in  the  most  populous  dis- 
tricts, and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our  large  towns.    It  is  forther 
recommended  that  the  new  asylums  for  the  pauper  insane  should 
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be  plaifl  and  inexpenrnve.  Certaixily  they  may  be  erocted  much 
more  cheaply  than  any  of  our  existing  large  public  asylums,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  Southern  Counties  Asylum,  Dum- 
fries. But  an  asylum  may  be  too  plain.  We  should  be  sony 
to  see  the  multiphcation  of  plain,  workhouse-looking  masses  of 
building,  when  a  small  additional  outlay  would  afibm  a  tasteful 
ornamentation.  But  we  have  objections  to  the  erection  of  iso- 
lated, single,  symmetrical  masses  of  building,  and  should  infinitely 
prefer  a  series  of  buildings  studded  over  the  rounds,  resembling 
in  general  character  and  appearance  a  large  English  homesteax^ 
or  some  large  industrial  communitjr*  Our  anticipations  may  be 
at  present  regarded  as  somewhat  Utopian ;  but  we  look  forward 
to  the  time  mien  a  pauper  aff^lum  wiU  partake  of  the  character 
of  a  farming  or  industnal  colony ;  when  we  shall  have  a  large 
proportion  of  its  inmates  living  in  cottages  under  the  charge  of 
intelligent  and  kind  attendants;  when  the  establisnment  will 
consist  chiefly  of  an  hospital  for  the  treatment  of  acute  cases,  and 
<^  a  fiurm  and  series  of  workshops  for  the  occupation  of  the  con- 
valescent and  well-behaved  industrious  inmates*  All  the  build- 
ings, wiHrkshops,  and  lands  would  be  included  within  the  asylum 
domain;  the  colony  would  resemble,  in  some  of  its  ceneral 
features,  that  of  Gheel  in  Belgium :  but  we  would  not  aavocate 
in  Scotiand  the  carrying  out  of  this  principle  on  a  larger  scale  at 

(present.  Instead  of  buildine  additional  wings  to  existing  asy- 
ums — ^which  are  already  su£^ently  overgrown — ^for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  pauper  insane  presently  confined  in  {private  houses 
and  elsewhere,  we  would  strongly  urge  on  the  attention  of  the 
managers  of  affjrlums  the  propriety  of  erecting  detached  build- 
ing more  of  the  character  of  cottages  or  lodging-houses,  such 
as  nave  been  erected  by  the  proprietors  of  many  large  factories 
in  England  and  Scotland  for  th^r  workmen.  To  such  build- 
ings could  be  drafted  off  the  convalescents,  the  quiet,  the  harm- 
less ;  while  the  present  hospital  buildings  would  oe  appropriated 
wholly  to  recent  or  to  troublesome  cases.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  attaching  a  large  amount  of  land  for 
farming  purposes  to  every  a^lum — be  it  pauper  or  private, — but 
especiuly  if  the  former.  By  employing  insane  labour  in  agri- 
culture, not  only  would  a  direct  oenefit  accrue  to  the  patients, 
but  it  would  prove  remunerative  to  the  asylum,  and  enable  it  to 
reduce  its  rates  of  board  for  pauper  patients.    The  ^  useful  and 

Sroduetive  labour''  of  the  inmates  of  an  asylum  might  un- 
oubtedly  be  vastiy  increased,  by  the  introduction  of  a  greater 
variety  of  industrial  employments  of  a  healthful  kind.  We  see 
no  reason  why,  in  the  larger  asylums,  if  a  sufficient  amount  of 
ground  were  purchased,  &ere  should  not  be  a  complete  farming 
establishment,  including  daily,  mills  for  grinding  com,  bakeries, 
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J)]ggeries,  poultry  yards,  stables,  byres,  sheep  pens ;  workshops 
or  carpenters,  wheelwright-s,  masons,  plumbers,  blacksmiths, 
painters,  printers ;  orchards,  kitchen  and  flower  gardens,  shrub- 
Deries,  parks,  bowling-greens,  cricket  ground,  ornamental  sheets 
of  water,  fountains,  etc.  Some  of  these,  however  desirable  in 
themselres,  are  not  essentially  necessary  to  the  efficient  working 
of  a  pauper  establishment ;  but  we  think  it  an  error  to  be  limited 
by  the  consideration  of  what  will  "  pay  "  or  prove  remunerative 
—what  will  clear  expenses  and  leave  a  decent  surplus.  The 
managers  of  asylums  should  look  less  to  what  kind  of  labour  is 
likely  to  prove  remunerative — "  useful  and  productive"  to  the 
institution — than  what  mode  of  treatment  is  most  likely  to  prove 
serviceable  to  the  individual  patient,  taking  into  consideration 
the  future  as  well  as  the  present.  We  would,  for  instance,  much 
rather  employ  a  puny,  pale  consumptive  weaver  in  agricultural 
labour  than  at  his  loom,  although  the  institution  should  be  a 
direct  loser  by  such  change  of  occupation;  out-of-door  work, 
abundant  exercise,  pure  air,  in  such  a  case,  iumishing  perhaps 
the  only  chance  of  cure.  Even  were  it  universally  the  case,  as 
some  superintendents  state,  that  the  cost  of  employing  patients 
in  farming  operations  exceeds  the  value  of  the  produce  of  their 
labour,  we  should  hold  that  the  curative  results  ought  to  have  a 
primary,  and  the  value  of  their  labour  a^secondary,  consideration. 
The  experience  of  English  and  continental  asylums  in  regard  to 
farming,  however,  renders  it  extremely  probable  that  the  experi- 
ment of  attaching  farms  to  our  asylums  would  prove  benencial 
alike  to  asylum  and  patients.  Every  asylum,  existing  or  to  be, 
should  possess  an  educational  establishment.  It  is  not  enough 
to  employ  a  ploughman  as  a  ploughman,  or  a  weaver  at  the 
loom,  when  he  becomes  convalescent ;  but  we  would  have  the 
ploughman  taught  to  read  and  write — ^would  place  at  his  com- 
mana,  according  to  his  capacity  or  inclination,  a  knowledge  of 
some  useful  handicraft,  and  so  endeavour  to  raise  his  social  status, 
while  we  would  send  the  weaver  to  the  fields,  and  engage  him  in 
athletic  games,  so  as  to  improve  his  physique.  It  may  be  urged 
that  an  asylum  is  not  a  suitable  place  for  mental  or  moral  train- 
ing, that  the  mind  should  be  allowed  a  complete  and  uninter- 
rupted rest,  and  the  body  or  the  hands  only  should  be  employed. 
Tnis  we  regard  as  a  perfect  fallacy,  founded  on  an  imperfect  and 
one-sided  knowledge  of  insanity  and  its  proper  treatment.  The 
moderate  and  judicious  stimulation  or  cultivation  of  the  intellec- 
tual faculties,  and  the  due  development  and  regulation  of  the 
moral  feelings,  are  quite  as  conducive  to  the  restoration  of  mental 
health  as  mere  physical  exercise,  and  much  more  so  than  mental 
rest  or  inertia. 
The  education  of  the  insane  has  been  carried  out  with  most 
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encouraging  success  in  several  Scotch  asylums,  particularly 
those  of  Dumfiies  and  Perth.  Among  the  higher  or  educated 
classes  there  are  ^patients  in  these  asylums  who  have  studied 
French,  German,  Dutch,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew ;  botany, 

fK)logy,  entomology,  and  other  branches  of  natural  history; 
nglisn  literature  and  history ;  theory  of  music,  and  the  use  of 
the  organ,  piano,  concertina,  violin,  and  other  musical  instru- 
ments ;  drawing,  embroidery,  etc. ;  while,  among  the  lower  or 
pauper  classes,  patients  have  made  solid  acquirements  in  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  and  music,  besides  learn- 
ing  shoemaking,  carpentry,  weaving,  and  other  trades.  We 
would  also  strongly  advocate  the  introduction  of  the  aBsthetical 
element  in  the  arrangements  of  our  asyliuns  :  we  would  clothe 
the  walls  of  the  galleries  and  parlours  with  pictures ;  introduce 
ferneries.  Ward's  cases,  flower-stands,  and  bouquets ;  encourage 
the  care  of  pet  animals,  such  as  singing  birds,  squirrels,  rabbits, 
pigeons;  ornament  the  shrubberies  with  statuary,  and  the  parks 
with  fountains.  This  will  undoubtedly  be  regarded,  especially 
at  the  present  moment,  as  an  unnecessary  and  absurd  refine- 
ment— as  a  dissipation  of  money  which  might  be  more  profitably 
expended  on  stone  and  lime.  We  doubt  not,  nevertheless,  that 
all  of  these  arrangements  will  find  their  way,  sooner  or  later, 
into  the  Scotch,  just  as  they  have  already  into  many  of  the 
American,  asylums, — establishments  in  which  there  is  much 
that  our  asylum  authorities  might  imitate  with  advantage. 

The  existing  chartered  asylums  cannot  possibly  accommodate 
the  insane  poor  of  their  respective  districts,  under  the  proposed 
new  regulations,  unless  considerable  additions  are  made  to  the 

S resent  buildings.  This  could  easily  be  done,  by  the  erection  of 
etached  cottages  and  fiurm  buildings,  as  we  have  already  sug- 
gested. The  bill  empowers  rate-payers  either  to  purchase  exist- 
mg  chartered  asylums,  or  to  contract  with  them  for  the  custody 
and  treatment  of  their  pauper  insane.  Probably,  in  some  cases, 
the  one  plan  should  be  followed,  as  being  the  most  satisfactory 
alike  to  the  rate-payers  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  asylum  mana- 
gers on  the  other ;  in  other  cases,  the  contract  system  will  be 
preferred,  leaving  the  directors  to  erect  such  additional  buildings 
as  to  them  appears  fit.  There  is  considerable  difierence  of 
opinion  regardmg  the  association  of  the  insane  belonging  to 
dififerent  ranks  oflife  in  the  same  building ;  it  has  been  supposed 
that  the  association  of  high  class  and  pauper  patients  must  have 
a  bad  effect  upon  both.  This  would  appear  to  be  a  mistake.  In 
an  asylum  establishment  possessing  several  distinct  buildings,  the 
high  class  patients,  however,  might  be  placed  in  one  building  and 
the  pauper  patients  in  another,  while  they  would  associate  at  amuse- 
ments and  games,  at  chapel,  and  on  other  occasions.    Some  ex- 
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isting  asylums  are  better  adapted  for  the  treatment  of  pauper 
patients;  others^  again,  for  the  treatment  of  high  class  patients. 
Bat  it  is  not  snfiicient  for  the  proper  treatment  of  the  insane  in 
Scotland,  that  additicmal  pauper  or  district  asylums  should  be 
erected.  Separate  provision  snould  be  forthwith  made  for  crim- 
inal lunatics,  fc^  dipsomaniacs,  and  for  idiots.  It  were  further 
desirable  that  establishments  of  an  inexpensive  kind,  either 
attached  to  exbting  asjlums  or  separate,  should  be  set  apart  for 
the  reception  of  chronic  and  incurable  cases,  such  as  are  at  pre- 
sent confined  in  workhouses.  Homes  or  retreats  for  patients  of 
the  higher  ranks,  and  especially  for  harmless  and  eccentric  mdi- 
viduals,  and  partaking  much  of  the  characters  of  a  private  home 
and  little  of  those  of  a  public  asylum,  would  probaoly  complete 
the  requirements  of  the  country  in  regard  to  a  due  provision  for 
its  insane.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  criminal  limatics — at 
least  certain  sections  of  them — should  be  segregated  from  the 
ordinary  inmates  of  asylums,  and  confined  or  treated  in  separate 
establishments.  There  is  no  reason  why  these  patients  should 
not  have  the  same  advantages  in  repaid  to  comfort  and  cure  as 
other  classes  of  the  insimr^  Erron^us  views  exist  regarding; 
what  constitutes  a  ^'  criminal  lunatic,"  and  the  very  use  of  this 
term  is  a  contradiction  and  an  absurdity  that  ou^ht  no  longer  to 
be  tolerated.  The  distinction  between  a  criminal  and  other 
lunatic  is  purely  a  legal  one ;  the  psychologist  admits  no  such 
distinction.  The  latter  would  treat  nim  as  the  subject  of  disease; 
but  the  law  at  present  regards  him  almost  solely  as  a  criminal, 
associating  educated  with  degraded  ^^  criminal  lunatics"  in  wards 
whose  arrangements  are,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  badly  adapted 
to  the  treatment  of  insanity.  It  admits  of  question,  whether  it 
is  advisable  that  all  classes  of  criminal  lunatics  should  be  placed 
in  a  national  asylum,  such  as  that  of  Dundrum  in  Ireland ;  or 
whether  it  would  not  be  preferable,  in  regard  to  their  comfort  and 
cure,  to  devote  such  an  establishment  solely  to  the  worst  classes 
— the  most  dangerous  and  vicious  patients — ^who  require  greater 
guarantees  for  safe  custody  than  in  other  cases,  while  those  com- 
mitted for  minor  offences  might,  with  advants^,  be  received  as 
ordinary  patients  into  our  public  asylums.  Such  an  opinion  is 
supported  by  the  Commissioners  (p.  166).  Another  most  difiS* 
cult  class  to  deal  with  is  that  of  inebriates,  or  dipsomaniacs.  Some 
eminent  authorities,  both  legal  and  medical,  are  of  opinion  that 
such  persons  cannot  be  legally  treated  as  insane;  while  it  is 
acknowledged  on  all  hands  Siat  there  is  no  class  more  dangerous 
to  society.  There  is  manifest  injustice  in  associating  patients  of 
this  class  with  the  other  inmates  of  public  aff)rlums,  but  at  pre- 
sent there  is  no  remedy.  Institutions  for  this  class  of  patients 
should  partake  more  of  the  characters  of  private  mansions  than  of 
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asylums :  there  is  bo  necessity  for  most  of  the  appliances  required 
in  the  treatment  of  other  forms  of  insanity.  The  great  object  in 
their  treatment  is  to  keep  fix>m  them  stimulants,  and  so  to  train 
the  moral  feelings  as  to  accustom  th^n  to  bridle  and  overcome 
their  morbid  propensities.  They  ought  to  be  permitted  to  enjoy 
a  large  measure  of  liberty,  to  associate  with  the  sane,  and  to  mix 
in  the  temptations  and  trials  of  the  world  to  a  limited  extent,  so 
as  gradually  to  test  their  increasing  powers  of  self-control  and 
selp-respect  There  should  be  ample  opportunities  for  occupar 
tion,  recreation,  and  education ;  professional  and  other  employ- 
ments might  be  carried  on  by  the  majority  of  the  patients,  and 
the  produce  of  their  labour  might  be  applied  either  towards  the 
expenses  of  their  individual  maintenance  or  to  the  support  of 
their  fiumlies.  But  legal  power  must  be  granted  to  medical  men 
to  treat  dipsomaniacs  or  inebriates  like  ouier  insane  patients,  so 
fiur  as  detention  until  cure  or  recovery  is  concerned ;  such  patients 
should  not  be  permitted  to  be  legally  removable  fix>m  medical 
confaol,  until  the  superintendent  ^an  asylum,  with  medical  and 
le|^  advice  and  assistance  if  necessary,  pronounce  the  patient 
siuBdently  recovered  to  be  able  safely  to  rejoin  society,  and 
encounter  the  trials  and  temptations  of  the  world*  Unless  this 
be  done,  the  treatment  of  this  class  of  patients  must  remain 
on  its  present  unsatisfactory  footing;  and  murders,  suicides, 
arson,  brutality,  pauperism,  the  total  ruin  of  families,  die  danger 
of  the  community,  must  continue  pro  tanto  without  a  check. 

The  great  want  of,  or  irregularity  in,  book-keeping  in  the  private 
asylums,  is  greatly  complained  oi  by  the  Commissioners.  It  is 
extremely  desirable,  for  many  reasons,,  that  an  uniform  ^stem  of 
book-keeping — or  at  least  a  minimum  standard — should  oe  forth- 
with intioduced  into  all  asylums,  of  what  class  soever.  No  en- 
larged deductions  in  p^cnological  science  are  possible  without 
statistics ;  and  no  statistics  cim  be  compiled  without  book-keep- 
ing. It  were  fiirther  desirable  that  statistics  of  a  certain  kind 
should  be  regularly  collected  by  some  central  authority — such  as 
the  Begistrar-Oeneral  of  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths,  who 
might  compile  quarterly  or  annual  tables,  showing  the  proportion, 
fiom  time  to  time,  of  the  insane  to  the  sane  population ;  the  pro- 
portion of  males  to  females  attacked;  the  ages  of  the  insane;  the 
causes  of  insanity;  the  duration  of  the  disease  prior  to  the 
patient's  being  placed  under  treatment ;  the  results  of  treatment 
and  its  duration ;  and  various  cognate  points  of  great  general 
interest  to  the  community.  Why  should  we  not  have  statistics 
in  regard  to  insanity,  similar  to  those  drawn  up  by  Dr  Farre  of 
Lon£>n  in  regard  to  the  mortality  of  the  metropolis?  Of  the 
ultimate  utility  of  such  statistics  we  entertain  no  aoubt ;  and  it  is 
with  confidence  and  a  sense  of  its  great  importance^  that  we 
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venture  to  urge  this  subject  on  the  attention  of  the  promoters  of 
the  forthcoming  Lunacy  Bill,  Besides,  there  is  perhaps  no  more 
certain  method  of  checlang  or  preventing  abuses,  and  of  enforcing 
economical  and  attentive  management,  than  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  rigid  and  complete  system  of  book-keeping.  The 
regulation  ot  the  rates  of  board  for  pauper  patients  in  tiew 
asylums  is  a  point  of  some  difficulty.  It  woidd  appear,  firom  the 
investigations  of  the  Commissioners,  that  the  rates  m  some  of  our 
existing  chartered  asylums  have  either  been  unnecessarily  high, 
or  those  of  the  pauper  boarding-houses  dangerously  low — so  low, 
indeed,  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  proprietor  both  to  treat 
the  patients  properly  in  regard  to  food,  clothing,  etc.,  and  to 
yield  himself  a  reasonable  profit.  The  alternative  opinion,  sug- 
gested by  a  perusal  of  tne  Report,  is  decidedly  the  latter; 
although  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  rates  charged  in 
pubHc  asylums  might,  by  various  means,  such  as  the  introduction 
of  useAil  and  productive  labour,  be  materially  reduced.  They 
should,  if  possible,  be  sufficiently  low  to  afford  eveiy  inducement 
to  lose  no  time  in  placing  recent  cases  under  treatment,  and  to 
underbid,  in  a  legitimate  way,  the  private  boarding-houses. 
Could  this  be  safely  done  by  the  purchase  of  land  and  the  erec- 
tion of  farms,  or  otherwise,  the  boaiding-houses  of  the  LiUybank 
and  Hillend  class  would  fall  in  open  competition,  and  could  never 
sigain  raise  themselves  into  public  favour.  This  would  be  a 
much  more  fatal  and  permanent  blow  to  them  than  compulsory 
closure  of  their  doors  by  Act  of  Parliament,  or  by  the  fiat  of  a 
Board  or  a  Sheriff.  So  far  as  can  be  carried  out,  the  interest  of 
the  patient  and  the  interest  of  the  rate-payer  should  be  made  to 
harmonize  and  coincide ;  then  we  should  have  no  difficulty  in  the 
proper  treatment  of  the  pauper  insane. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  existing  chartered  asylums  to  overwork 
the  medical  superintendent,  and  especially  to  burden  him  with 
an  amount  of  mere  clerk's  work  which  occupies  probably  the 
major  part  of  most  valuable  time — time  which  ought  to  be 
devoted  solely  to  the  medical  care  of  his  patients.  A  superin- 
tendent is  too  fireouently,  to  a  certain  and  undesirable  extent, 
secretary,  clerk,  oracer  of  works,  fiurm  overseer,  house  steward, 
and  jack  of  all  trades :  this  is  not  only  derogatory  to  his  position, 
but  interferes  materially  with  his  usefiilness  as  a  psychological 
physician.  If  he  has  letters  to  write,  accounts  to  audit,  statistics 
to  draw  up,  ground  to  lay  out,  provisions  to  examine,  he  cannot 
see,  converse  with,  and  otherwise  properly  attend  to  his  patients, 
especially  in  establishments  containing  a  population  of  400 
or  500. 

One  of  the  clauses  of  the  '^  Lunatic  Asylums  [Ireland]  Act, 
1856/'  should,  we  think,  be  rendered  applicable  to  the  superin-( 
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tendents  of  Scotch  aBylmns,  or,  what  is  equivalent  thereto,  a 
similaf  clause  should  be  introduced  into  the  Lord  Advocate's 
Lunacy  Bill  for  Scotland.  We  refer  to  the  clause  reffardine 
suBemnnuation  aUowances  or  pensions,  which  is  perhaps  L  only 
redeeming  feature  in  an  Act  full  of  objectionable  clauses.  The 
superannuation  clause  of  the  Lnsh  Act  of  1856  grants  to  any 
officer  who  is  incapacitated  from  age,  infirmity  of  mind  or  body, 
or  otherwise,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office,  for  above  15  and 
less  than  20  years'  service,  a  pension  not  exceeding  two-thirds  of 
his  salaiy  and  allowances;  and  for  above  20  years'  service,  a  pension 
not  exceeding  his  salary  and  allowances.  In  Scotland  there  is 
no  such  inducement  for  a  medical  man  to  devote  himself  to  the 
treatment  of  insanity;  little  inducement  indeed,  of  any  kind, 
for  him  to  enter  upon  this  department  of  the  public  service.  A 
Scotch  superintendent,  when  he  becomes  old,  infirm,  and  incar- 
pacitated,  is  liable  to  be  turned  adrift  without  a  farthing,  not- 
withstanding a  long  and  faithfrd  service,  which  has  exhausted  the 
energies  of  a  valuable  life.  The  legislature  or  the  managers  of 
asylums  might  well  be  more  liberal  to  the  officers  of  asylums 
than  the  framers  of  the  Lrish  Bill.  It  appears  to  us  illiberal  and 
uniair  that  incapacity  should  be  the  only  ground  for  obtaining  a 
pension.  We  think  that  men  who  have  spent  15  or  20  'years 
m  the  unceasingly  onerous  and  responsible  duties  of  the  superin- 
tendentship  of  an  asylum,  should  enjoy  the  option  of  retuing  at 
the  end  of  that  perioa  on  full  pay,  witnout  any  further  qualification 
than  long  and  faithful  service.  Such  a  step  is  rendered  desirable 
both  for  the  sake  of  the  patients  and  the  superintendent ;  for  it 
is  impossible  that  an  ola  man,  or  one  who  has  spent  20  years 
in  a  constant  association  with  the  insane,  can  possess  the  n«sh- 
ness,  firmness,  and  elasticity  requisite  for  a  proper  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  superintendent — duties  which  are  as  irksome  as 
they  are  incessant.  We  would  not  confine  superannuation  allow- 
ances to  superintendents,  but  would  extend  their  benefits  to  all 
the  officers  of  an  asylum  of  every  grade  and  kind. 

In  regard  to  the  kind  and  amount  of  legislation  which  is  at 
present  necessary  in  order  to  place  the  lunacy  laws  of  Scotland 
— ^their  administration  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane — and  the 
management  of  asylums  in  Scotland — on  a  proper  basis,  it  is 
perhaps  easier  to  say  what  should  not  be  done — ^what  should 
De  avoided,  than  what  should  be  done.  It  has  been  all  along 
expected  that  the  Keport  of  the  Commissioners,  of  what  nature 
soever,  would  lead  to  legislation  ;  indeed,  the  Commission  would 
appear  to  have  been  instituted  directly  with  a  view  to  facilitate 
and  hasten  legislation.  Nor  has  the  public  been  disappointed 
in  this  anticipation ;  for  the  Lord  Advocate  has  taken  advantage 
of  the  howl  of  indignant  surprise  among  the  English  people. 
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witb  which  the  publication  of  the  Beport  was  greeted,  and 
the  nnusual  excitement  produced  in  Pajmament  by  a  narration 
of  the  abuses  which  it  disclosed,  to  introduce  a  Bill  with  all 
possible  speed.  This  speed,  it  is  to  be  feared,  has  amounted 
to  rashness :  the  Bill,  in  all  essential  points,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge  by  the  sketch  given  of  its  provisions  in  Parliament  at 
its  first  readmg,  is  that  of  the  late  Lord  Advocate  ButherAird, 
little  if  at  all  modified.  Now,  it  is  notorious  that  the  cause  of 
fidlure  of  this  Bill  in  1848,  was  not  that  legislation  was  not  at 
that  period  generally  considered  necessary  in  Scotland,  but  that 
the  enactments  of  tne  BUI  were  of  such  a  character  as  to  raise 
up  general  and  strong  opposition  throughout  Scotland.  Two  of 
its  most  obnoxious  provisions  were  compulsory  taxation  of  coun- 
ties by  an  irresponsible  Central  [Edinburgh]  Board,  and  the 
abolition  or  abnegation  of  all  real  power  of  local  government  of 
asylums,  by  the  imposition  of  arbitrary  interference  over  even 
those  asylums  which  had  been  the  firait  of  private  munificence, 
and  had  been  managed,  locally  and  privately,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
have  made  them  an  nonour  to  our  country.  Knowing  well  that 
there  has  existed  in  Scotland,  for  a  considerable  time  past,  a 
strong  and  increasing  feeling  of  antipathy  to,  and  distrust  in, 
government  by  centrafjBoards  and  Government  interference  gene- 
rally, we  should  naturally  have  anticipated  that,  in  re-introduo- 
ing  Lord  Butherfurd's  iBill  at  the  present  date,  its  promoters 
would  have  so  modified  it,  by  removing  or  altering  obnoxious 
clauses,  as  to  have  rendered  it,  as  a  whole,  somewhat  popular 
among  the  Scottish  people.  It  seems  to  us  most  unfortunate 
that  such  modifications  nave  not  been  introduced;  and  such  is 
the  determined  and  general  opposition  to  it  throughout  all 
classes  in  Scotland,  that  it  is  not  at  all  likely  to  pass ;  nor  is 
it  desirable  that  it  should,  until  radical  alterations  are  made 
upon  it  in  committee.  Ali^ady  are  the  press,  parochial  boards, 
managers  of  asylums,  and  other  interested  parties,  up  in  arms, 
organizing  uniform  opposition;  and  we  much  mistake  if  Govern- 
ment will  have  the  hardihood  or  power  to  press  and  pass  a  mea- 
sure so  repugnant  to  the  wishes  and  opinions  of  the  people.  As 
the  Bill  is  not  yet  printed  and  -circulated,  we  are  not  at  Uberty  to 
criticise  its  provisions  so  fiilly  as  we  should  have  otherwise  desired. 
We  can  only,  in  the  present  aspect  of  affairs,  review  the  general 
tendency  or  scope  of  such  legislation  as  is  proposed. 

With  a  few  exceptions  in  minor  points  of  detail,  we  are 
satisfied  that  no  limacy  laws  have  been  more  perfectly  fi'amed, 
no  public  asylums  more  admirably  managed,  than  those  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  no  country  deserves  greater  praise  and  less  censure 
for  the  enlightened  solicitude  she  has  shown,  and  the  voluntary 
provision  she  has  made,  for  her  insane.    We  are  not  imbued 
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with  any  extravagant  feelinc  of  exnltative  nationality;  we  do  not 
make  these  statements  in  a  Doastfiil  spirit ;  but  we  feel  keenly^ 
and  we  speak  plainly  in  a£Srming  our  belief,  that  justice  has  not 
been  meted  out  to  Scotland  by  the  English  press  and  by  Par- 
liament in  regard  to  her  asylum  affairs.  The  administration  of 
the  law  has  been  feulty;  the  law  itself  requires  some  emendation; 
more  asylum  acconunodation  is  umently  demanded ;  and  a  cer- 
tain section  of  the  pauper  insane  has  been  treated  in  a  manner 
which  reflects  disgrace  on  the  parties  charged  with  their  care. 
All  this  we  at  once  admit :  no  one  could  more  sincerely  deplore 
such  a  state  of  matters,  and  none  can  be  more  anxious  to  see  it 
remedied.  But  we  differ  from  the  Commissioners  as  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  evils  exist,  and  we  differ  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
remedy.  We  do  not  at  all  go  into  the  question,  Who  is  to 
blame t  ^^  Whom  shall  we  hang?"  for  the  abuses  that  have 
occurred,  for  the  evils  that  still  exist.  The  public  press  ])as 
already  frdly  taken  up  this  subject,  and  has  said  enough,  perhaps 
too  much,  regarding  it. 

We  do  not  altogether  sympathize  with  the  outcry  which  has 
lately  been  raised  by  the  press,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  in 
regard  to  the  inefiBciency  of  Central  Boards  in  general,  and  cer- 
tain Boards  in  particular.  The  press  and  the  public  have  been, 
erhaps,  unnecessarily  severe.  But  we  cannot  see  the  necessity 
>r  a  new  Board  in  the  present  instance.  It  appears  to  us  that 
a  modification  of  our  present  machinery  for  administering  the 
law  in  regard  to  the  insane,  is  preferable  to  any  other  that  has 
hitherto  been,  or  is  now,  proposed.  The  chartered  asylums  re- 
quire no  Airther  supervision  than  they  at  present  possess;  and  the 
only  diiBculty  is  in  regard  to  such  pauper  insane  as  are  at  pre- 
sent kept  at  home,  or  are  confined — not  treated — ^in  private 
boarding-houses,  workhouses,  and  prisons.  The  first  step  ought 
to  be  to  provide  adequate  and  ample  accommodation  for  all 
classes  of  tne  insane  in  properly  qualified  asylums.  Then  render 
it  compulsory  upon  relations  or  guardians  to  place  every  insane 
person  under  asylum  treatment,  unless  the  controlling  authority 
— Sheriff,  or  Board  of  Supervision,  as  the  case  may  be — grant 
permission,  on  competent  medical  testimony,  that  he  be  kept  at 
nome.  We  woidd  not  be  understood  to  advocate  an  extension 
of  the  power  of  dispensation  at  present  enjoyed  by  the  Board  of 
Supervision :  this  is  shown  by  the  Commissioners  to  have  worked 
most  unsatisfactorily.  We  would  take  the  matter  altogether  out 
of  thejurisdiction  of  the  parochial  inspector  and  parochial  medi- 
cal officer,  or  of  parties  interested  in  detaining  the  patient,  firom 
motives  of  economy  or  otherwise,  at  home.  Let  every  case  of 
insanity,  of  whatever  kind  or  degree,  and  in  eveiy  parish  within 
his  junsdiction,  be  reported  immediately  on  its  occurrence  to  the 
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Sheriff,  and  let  him  appoint  a  couple  of  medical  men  of  emin- 
ence, and  not  connected  with  the  locality,  separately  to  examine 
and  report  upon  the  case;  let  him  examine  it  ailerwards  for  him- 
self, if  necessary,  and  upon  the  result  of  the  medical  opinion, 
assisted  by  his  own  judgment,  let  him  direct  the  local  authorities 
as  to  the  future  management  of  the  patient.  Let  him  then  re- 
port all  cases  occurring  within  his  jurisdiction  to  some  central 
authority,  which  may  be  the  Home  Secretary,  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate, or  other  officer  of  the  Crown.  At  present  the  Sheriffs  re- 
port to  nobody ;  and  in  this  respect  they  differ  from  the  English 
Commissioners,  who  report  annually  to  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
Li  difficult  cases  the  Sheriff  could  be  empowered  to  call  in  the 
assistance  of  experts  in  the  treatment  of  insanij^,  such  as  the 
superintendents  of  our  large  public  asylums.  The  law  would 
require  to  define  very  rigorously  and  clearly  the  respective 
duties  and  powers  of  the  Sheriffs  and  Board  of  Supervision, 
should  it  be  considered  necessary  to  continue  both  these  autho- 
rities in  their  present  relative  positions.  But  the  more  satisfac- 
tory plan  would  probably  be  to  confide  the  whole  administration 
of  the  law  to  the  Sheriffs,  who,  with  a  qualified  staff  of  medical 
and  legal  advisers,  appointed  by  themselves,  and  for  whom 
they  would  be  responsible,  might  easily  fulfil  both  their  own 
functions  and  those  of  the  Board  of  Supervision.  There  must, 
however,  be  uniformity  of  action  among  the  Sheriffs,  and  the 
statutes  must  admit  of  no  two  interpretations. 

There  is  an  ambiguity  at  present  as  to  whether  a  license  refers 
to  a  person  or  place:  this  ought  at  once  to  be  remedied.  The 
medical  certificates  under  which  the  Sheriffs  consign  patients  for 
treatment  to  an  asylum  might  be  more  precise :  tney  should 
give,  as  in  England,  the  grounds  on  which  the  medical  men 
form  their  opinion;  these  medical  men  should  examine  and 
certify  separately  and  personally;  and  it  would  be  advisable 
that  there  should  always  be  two  instead  of  one,  as  at  present. 
The  phrase,  ^' on  soul  and  consciences^  might  with  advantage  be 
omitted.  There  is  an  awkwardness  in  addung  fines  to  the  ^^  rogue 
money"  of  a  coimty,  which  it  would  be  well  to  avoid ;  it  looks 
like  classifying  the  insane  in  the  categoiy  of  knaves.  Dipsomaniacs 
must  be  made  liable  to  all  the  disstbihties  of  insanity.     The  de- 

frees  and  kinds  of  mental  aberration  recognised  by  law  should 
e  carefiilly  revised  and  altered  by  the  light  of  an  improved  state 
of  psychological  medicine,  and  the  legal  terms  employed  should 
be  clearly  defined,  both  legally  and  medically.  No  exception 
should  be  made  in  favour  ox  a  relative  detaining  an  insane 

g^rson  in  a  private  home,  unless  with  the  express  sanction  of  the 
heriff  or  other  constituted  authority.    Patients  should  not  be 
eonfined  in  prisons  prior  to  being  examined  by  or  before  the 
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Sheriff,  when  seized  at  the  instance  of  the  Procurator-Fiscal,  as 
dangerous  to  be  at  large ;  and  steps  should  be  taken  to  expedite 
this  process  of  judicial  investigation.  It  should  not  be  necessary 
to  obtain  a  Sheriff's  warrant  tor  the  purpose  of  placing  an  idiot 
or  imbecile  child  in  a  training  institution.  Dr  Brodie,  of  the 
Edinburgh  School  for  the  Training  of  Imbeciles,  stated  dis- 
tinctly, in  his  evidence  before  the  Commissioners,  that  the  us^ 
fulness  of  the  institution  was  greatly  limited  by  this  unnecessary 
formality,  which  deters  parents  from  sending  their  idiot  or  imbe- 
cile children  from  home.  Every  encouragement  should  be  offered 
for  the  proper  treatment  of  this  unfortunate  class  of  the  insane. 
The  labours  of  Dr  Guggenbuhl  and  others  on  the  continent,  and 
the  success  of  the  English  idiot  asylums  at  Essex  Hall,  Redhill, 
and  Highgate,  shows  conclusively  how  much  may  be  done  to 
improve  both  the  physical  and  mental  state  of  idiot  children. 
The  introduction  or  tne  system  of  coroner's  inquests  into  Scot- 
land has  no  unimportant  bearing  on  the  treatment  of  insanity, 
and  it  is  on  broader  grounds  loudly  called  for.  At  present  there 
is  no  specific  legal  provision  for  investigation  into  causes  of  acci- 
dents, suicides,  and  sudden  deaths  in  asylums. 

Whatever  may  be  the  precise  form  of  legislation,  it  should  ever 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  scope  of  all  legislation  in  regard  to  the 
insane,  should  embrace  the  prevention  of  insanity  on  the  one 
hand,  and  its  speediest  cure  and  greatest  alleviation  on  the  other; 
that  the  laws  should  be  clear  and  well  defined,  admitting  of  no 
ambiguous  interpretations ;  that  their  administration  should  be  as 
simple  as  is  consi^nt  with  efficiency,  so  as  to  avoid  the  evils  arising 
from  divided  responsibility,  and  complications  of  relations,  powers, 
and  duties ;  that  the  administrative  agency  must  first  duly  ascer- 
tain the  existence  of  the  insane,  and  tnen  see  that  they  are  pro- 
perly treated  in  qualified  asylums ;  and  that  a  complete  system 
of  asylums  for  the  insane  of  all  classes  of  the  community  is  yet 
a  desideratum  in  Scotland 

Since  the  above  remarks  were  committed  to  press,  the  pro- 
mised Bill  of  the  Lord- Advocate  has  been  prematurely  bom. 
Prematurely,  inasmuch  as  it  bears  internal  evidence  of  hasty  pre- 
paration, being  even  yet  comparatively  a  "rudw  indigestaque  moles^ 
of  despotic,  impracticable,  absurd  or  contradictory  clauses ;  and 
because  time  has  not  been  afforded  for  the  people  in  general, 
and  parties  implicated  or  interested  in  particular,  to  inquire  how 
far  the  evils  set  forth  in  the  Commissioners'  Report  really  existj 
and  to  decide  as  to  the  best  means  of  remedying  such  evils  as 
are  found  to  exist  and  to  stand  in  need  of  remedy.  The  first 
Bill,  as  dimly  sketched  in  Parliament  by  the  Lord-Advocate, 
like  the  Highlander's  gun,  contained  so  many  fiaws  as  to  require 
'^  stock,  lodL  and  barrel."     Prior  to  the  printing  and  second 
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reading  of  the  Bill,  advantage  was  taken,  and  properly  taken — 
on  many  ^ointe-Hjf  the  state  of  pubUc  opinion  in  Scotland. 
The  alterations  were  so  nnmerons,  and  of  sach  a  character,  that 
the  aspect  of  the  Bill  was  essentially  changed.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  howeviBr,  that,  notwithstandmg  all  the  alterations  and  ad- 
ditions that  have  been  made,  the  main  features  of  the  BUI  are^ 
still  in  opposition  to  the  general  feeling  of  the  country.  Opposition 
is  b^g  organized  on  all  hands ;  but  the  diief  form  it  bas  yet 
assumed,  has  been  a  petitioning  for  postponement  of  the  Kll  for 
a  year.  This  is  certamly  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished : 
many  modifications  ougnt  to  be  made,  and  we  trust  will  be  made, 
ere  the  Lord-Advocate's  present  Bill  becomes  the  law  of  the 
land.  During  the  period  of  postponement  the  statements  of  the 
Lunacy  Commissioners  may  be  fully  and  fairly  sifted — established 
if  true,  repudiated  if  inaccurate :  all  possible  objections  to  the 
provisions  of  the  BiU— from  interested  or  disinterested  Quarters 
— ^may  be  brought  forward  and  weighed  in  the  balance  both  of 

Sublic  opini(m  and  of  professional  experience ;  and  proper  evi- 
ence  may  be  taken  as  to  the  best  means  of  securing,  without 
bias  or  preiudice.  what  ou£:ht  to  be  the  common  aim  m  regard 
to  the  treatment  of  our  inLie-4;he  greatest  possible  good  ^the 
simplest  and  most  effectual  possible  way* 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  to  discuss  the  merits,  or 
rather  the  demerits,  of  the  Lord- Advocate's  BilL  Provisions, 
the  most  stringent  and  arbitrary,  have  been  framed,  evidently 
for  the  benefit  of  the  keepers  of  asylums  of  the  LilybNank  and 
Hillend  type.  It  seems  most  unjust  to  subject  our  existing 
chartered  asylums  to  the  interference  of  any  Government  Boaro. 
The  saving  clause,  in  Secticm  9,  is  an  apparent  exemption  in 
thdr  favour ;  but  it  is  so  plainly  contradicted  by  other  provisions 
in  the  Bill,  as  to  be  virtually  valueless.  Compare,  for  example. 
Section  9  with  Sections  44  and  45.  We  might  also  point  to 
Section  28  as  mischievous  and  unfair,  and  to  Sections  90  and 
92  as  calculated  to  lead  to  evils  of  a  very  grave  kind ;  but  we 
must  forbear  following  this  subject  ftirther.  We  have  already 
considerably  over-stepped  the  bounds  we  had  originally  prescribed 
for  om^selves.  Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  we  have 
any  captious  dislike  to  legislative  intei&renoe.  We  should  be 
sorry  indeed  to  see  prejudice,  false  economy,  personal  feelings, 
or  vested  interests,  stand  in  the  way  of  a  thorough  remodellmg 
of  our  Lunacy  Laws. 
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^  Art.  VI. — 1.  7%e  Art  of  Elocution.    By  GtEOBoe  YaxdeN' 
HOFF.    London:  1855.    Svo. 

2.  A  History  of  English  Bhytkma.    By  E.  Gubst.    London : 
1838.    8vo. 

3.  The  Ancient  Bhytkmieal  Art  Recovered.     By  William 
OBbien.    Dublin:  1843.    Svo. 

Yebses,  good  or  bad,  at  one  time  or  another  have  exarciaed 
the  power  of  delighting  and  impressing  all  persons.  It  seems, 
therefore,  somewhat  singular  that  all  theories  and  criticisms  of 
the  nature  of  verse,  and  canons  for  its  composition,  should 
hitherto  have  been  found  the  most  dreary  of  reading :  prosaic 
par  exceUencey  "prosody,''  in  short— a  word  scarcdy  proper  to 
be  sp<^en  withm  hearing  of  the  ladies,  a  necessary  evil  of 
academic  days,  a  subject  wnichpedantry  itself  seldom  dreams  of 
obtruding  upon  ears  polite.  Tne  reason  seems  to  be,  that  in 
this  department  of  learning  investigators  have  failed  to  reach, 
often  even  to  seek,  those  ftmdamentai  truths  which,  if  discovered, 
must  confer  connection  and  unity,  and  consequently  intellectual 
interest,  on  all  the  less  general  racts. 

The  adoption,  by  Surrey  and  his  immediate  successors,  of 
certain  foreign  metres  into  our  poetry,  and  the  unprecedented 
attempt  of  that  accompfished  writer  to  establish  "  blank  verse  " 
as  a  narrative  vehicle,  first  aroused  conscious  and  scientific  in- 
t^iest  in  the  subject  of  the  mechanism  of  English  verse.  From 
that  time  to  this,  the  nature  of  modem  verse  has  been  the  pet 

1)roblem  of  a  large  part  of  that  pecuUar  class  of  enthusiasts  who 
ove  to  dive  in  deep  waters  for  oiving^s  sake.  An  infinite  mass 
of  nondescript  matter  has  been  brought  up  firom  the  recesses 
visited,  but  none  of  the  divers  has  succeeaed,  to  the  complete 
sads&ction  of  any  but  himsd^  in  rendering  an  account  ot  this 
secret  of  the  intellectual  deep.  We  have  made  it  our  business  to 
ascertain  whether  any  of  the  musical  grammarians,  whose  science 
is,  in  great  part,  a  mere  abstraction  of  the  laws  o£  metre,  have 
sounded  the  depths  of  this  department  of  their  art  The  sum 
total  of  our  inquiries  in  both  fields  of  criticism,  musical  and 
poetical,  amounts  to  this,  that  upon  no  other  subject  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  has  so  much  been  written  with  so  little 
tangible  result.  Without  for  a  moment  questioning  the  value 
of  certain  portions  of  the  writings  of  Puttenham,  Grascoigne, 
Campion,  Webbe,  Daniel,  Crowe,  Foster,  Mitford,  Guest,  and 
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others,  it  must  be  confessed  that  no  one  of  these  writers  renders 
anything  like  a  fiill  and  philosophical  account  of  the  subject ; 
and  that,  with  the  exception  of  Daniel,  the  admirable  author  of 
the  "  Civil  Wars,"  and  Mitford,  none  has  treated  the  question, 
even  on  the  superficial  ground  in  most  cases  assumed,  with  the 
combined  ability  and  competence  of  information  from  which 
alone  any  important  fruit  can  be  looked  for  in  such  investigar 
tions.  George  Puttenham's  "  Art  of  English  Poesy  "  is  by  very 
much  the  most  bulky  and  laborious  of  the  early  metrical  essays ; 
but  at  least  nine-tenths  of  this  book  consist  of  as  unprofitable 
writing  as -ever  spoilt  paper.  His  chapter  on  the  arrangement 
of  rhymes  to  form  staves  is  worthy  of  the  poetical  student's 
attention;  and  we  find  in  the  outset  of  his  work  an  expUcit 
acknowledgment  of  the  feet,  so  often  lost  sight  of  by  his  suc- 
cessors, that  English  verse  is  not  properly  measurable  by  the 
rules  of  Latin  and  Greek  verse.  Indeed,  the  early  poetical 
critics  commonly  manifest  a  much  clearer  discernment  of  the 
main  importance  of  rhyme  and  accentual  stress,  in  English  verse, 
than  is  to  be  found  among  later  writers.  Their  views  are,  for 
the  most  part,  far  from  bemg  expressed  with  that  positiv^ness 
and  appearance  of  system  characterizing  the  school  of  critics 
which  received  its  data  firom  Pope  and  his  compeers ;  but  they 
are,  upon  the  whole,  considerably  more  in  accordance  with  the 
true  spirit  of  English  verse,  as  it  appears  in  its  highest  excellence 
in  the  writings  of  the  poets  of  Elizabeth  and  James.  The  dis- 
sertations of  the  second  class  of  critics,  of  whom  Foster  was  the 
most  notable  example,  are  rendered  comparatively  useless  by  the 
adoption  of  false  or  conftised  opinions  as  the  groundwork  of  their 
theories ;  such,  for  instance,  as  Foster's  assumption  that  the  time 
of  syllables  in  English  keeps  the  proportion  usually  attributed  to 
long  and  short  quantities  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  that  the 
metrical  ictus  or  stress  in  English,  is  identical  with  elevation  of 
tone; — ^mistakes  which  seem  also  to  have  been  made  by  Dr 
Johnson  in  the  prosody  prefixed  to  his  Dictionary,  and  by  various 
other  writers  of  that  tune.  Joshua  Steele  has  the  praise  of 
having  propounded  more  fully  than  had  hitherto  been  done,  the 
true  view  of  metre,  as  being  primarily  based  upon  isochronous 
division  by  ictuses  or  accents ;  and  he,  for  the  first  time,  clearly 
declared  the  necessity  of  measuring  pauses  in  minutely  scanning 
English  verse.  He  remarked  the  strong  pause  which  is  required 
for  the  proper  delivery  of  adjacent  accented  syllables,  and  without 
which  tne  most  beautiful  verses  must  often  be  read  into  harsh  prose. 
But  the  just  and  important  views  of  this  writer  were  mingled 
with  so  much  that  was  erroneous  and  impracticable,  that  tney 
made  little  or  no  general  impression.  Mitrord's  careful  work  on 
the  H«mony  of  Language  L  perhaps  the  most  significant  book 
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wbich  has  appeared  upon  tbe  subjects  This  work^  though  far 
from  containing  the  whole,  or  the  unmixed  truth,  has  not  jet 
been  supersede  hy  any  of  the  several  elaborate  essays  on  the  same 
theme  which  have  since  appeared.  Mr  Guesf  s  worit  on  EngHsh 
Bhythms  is  a  laborious  and,  in  some  respects,  valuable  perform- 
ance ;  but  many  of  his  observatione  indicate  an  ear  defective  to 
a  degree  which  seriously  impairs  their  value,  when  they  concern 
the  more  subtle  kinds  of  metrical  effect.  The  value  of  his  work 
is  further  diminished  by  a  singular  unskHfiilness  in  the  mode  of 
arranging  his  materials,  and  communicating  his  views.  He  has 
£sdlen  into  the  gmve  error  of  endeavouring  to  simplify  and  ab- 
breviate his  statements  by  adopting,  for  the  indication  of  differ-^ 
ent  species  of  verse,  a  notation  which  few  persons  can  &irly  be 
eallea  upon  to  take  the  pains  to  comprehend  and  follow.  He 
throws,  however,  much  new  and  interesting  hght  upon  the 
histoiy  of  versification,  and  no  student  of  the  subject  will  omit 
to  give  his  volumes  a  respectful  reading.  Mr  Dallas  brings 
metric^  criticism  up  to  the  present  d^.  His  '^  Poetics'*  is  a 
clever  and  amusing  volume,  made  up  of  much  Ain,  much  meta- 
physics, and  a  good  many  observations  to  the  purpose.  Indeed 
the  balance  between  the  metaphysics  and  the  nm  is  hard  to 
strike.  When  we  feel  ourselves  disposed  to  object  to  the  style 
of  such  criticisms  as  ^'  the  oentrifiigal  force  wherewith  the  mind 
mshes  forth  into  the  objective,  actin£r  on  the  centripetal  force  of 
self-consciousness,  generates  the  circling  numbers  of  the  revolv- 
ing harmonies  of  poesy — in  one  word,  a  roundelay," — ^we  ought, 
perhaps,  to  satisfy  ourselves  as  Charles  Lamb,  in  a  stutter,  is  said 
to  have  consoled  a  free^thinking  firiend  who  had  just  been  irri- 
tated by  one  of  Coleridge's  "  properer-for-Orsermon  "  philosophical 
monologues,  and  to  conclude  that  all  such  criticisms  are  only  Mr 
Dallas's  ph-ph-ph--/wn  / 

The  radical  lauks  of  nearly  all  the  writers  we  have  mentioned, 
and  of  those  who  have  followed  in  their  steps,  are,  first,  the  mis- 
take of  working  in  ignorance  of  the  truth  declared  by  Quintilian, 
^  that  mere  Uterature,  without  a  knowledge  of  sounds,  will  not 
enable  a  man  to  treat  properiy  of  metre  ana  rhythm ; "  secondly, 
that  of  having  formed  too  light  an  estimate  of  their  subject, 
whereby  they  have  been  prevented  fi-om  sounding  deep  enough 
for  the  discovery  of  the  pnilosophical  grounds  and  primair  laws 
of  metrical  expression.  No  one,  with  any  just  sense  of  the  ex 
alted  but  unobtrusive  functions  of  art,  will  expect  to  derive  much 
artistic  instruction  from  the  writings  of  men  who  set  about  their 
work,  perhaps  their  life's  work,  with  such  sentiments  as  Dr 
Bumey  was  not  ashamed  to  avow  at  the  commencement  of  that 
laborious  treatise  which  is  still  deservedly  a  text-book  of  musical 
history:  ^^I  would  rather  be  pronounced  trivial  than  tiresome; 

VOL.  XXVII.      NO.  LIII.  1 
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for  music  being,  at  best,  but  an  amusement,  its  histoiy  merits 
not,  in  reading,  the  labour  of  intense  application."  And  again : 
^^  What  is  music  ?  An  innocent  luxuiy,  unnecessary  indeed  to 
existence,  but  a  great  improvement  and  gratification  to  our 
sense  of  hearing." 

The  natiu:e  of  the  relation  between  the  poet's  peculiar  mode 
of  expression  and  the  matter  expressed  has  engaged  the  curiosity 
of  many  philosophic  minds.  Hegel,  whose  chapters  on  music 
and  metre,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Esthetics,  contain  by  far 
the  most  satisfactory  piece  of  writing  we  know  of  on  the  subject, 
admirably  observes,  that  versification  afibrds  a  necessary  counter- 
poise to  the  great  spiritualisation  of  language  in  poetry.  ^'  It  is 
raise,"  he  ados,  "  that  versification  offers  any  obstacle  to  the  firee 
out-pouring  of  poetic  thought.  True  genius  disposes  with  ease 
of  sensible  materials,  and  moves  therein  as  in  a  native  element^ 
which,  instead  of  denressing  or  hindering,  exalts  and  supports 
its  flight."  Art,  indeed,  must  have  a  body  as  well  as  a  soul ; 
and  tne  higher  and  purer  the  spiritual,  the  more  powerftd  and 
unmistakeable  should  be  the  corporeal  element ; — ^in  other  words, 
the  more  vigorous  and  various  tne  life,  the  more  stringent«and 
elaborate  must  be  the  law,  by  obedieiice  to  which  life  expresses 
itself.  The  defective  balance  of  these  powers,  the  failure  being 
on  the  material  side,  produces  the  effect  of  license  in  Shelley, 
and  slovenliness  in  Wordsworth,  and  of  much  waste  of  the  great 
spiritual  powers  of  both ;  the  opposite  kind  of  failure,  namely, 
the  preponderance  of  form,  has  few  examples  among  the  writings 
of  first-class  English  poets,  but  very  many  among  those  of 
Germany,  whose  prevailing  error  is  that  of  causing  form  to 
weigh  down  and  conceal,  instead  of  expressing  and  supporting 
spirit.  In  this  we  do  not  allude  only  to  metre,  which  is  often 
over-elaborated  by  the  best  German  poets,  but  to  that  which 
may  be  justly  regarded  as  the  continuation  and  development  of 
the  metrical  element,  namely,  a  highly  and  obviously  artificial 
arrangement  and  unfolding  oi^  the  subject. 

The  co-ordination  of  life  and  law,  in  the  matter  and  form  of 

Eoetry,  determines  the  different  degrees  and  kinds  of  metre, 
*om  the  half  prosaic  dramatic  verse  to  the  extremest  elaboration 
of  high  lyric  metres.  The  quality  of  all  emotion  which  is  not 
ignoble,  is  to  boast  of  its  sulegiance  to  law.  The  limits  and 
decencies  of  ordinary  speech  will'  by  no  means  declare  high  and 
strong  feelings  with  efficiency.  These  must  have  6*60  use  of  all 
sorts  of  figures  and  latitudes  of  speech ;  such  latitudes  as  would 
at  once  be  perceived  by  a  finely  constituted  mind  to  be  lax  and 
vicious,  witnout  the  shackles  of  artistic  form.  What  in  prose 
would  be  shrieks  and  vular  hyperbole,  is  transmuted  by  metre 
into  graceful  song.    This  effect  of  metre  has  often  been  alluded 
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tOy  iinth  more  or  less  exactness  of  thought  and  expression^ 
^  Bacon^^  says  Mr  Dallas,  ^^  regards  metre  as  a  corb  or  shackle^ 
where  eveiytning  else  is  riot  and  lawless  revelling ;  Wordsworth 
regards  it  as  a  mark  of  order,  and  so  an  assurance  of  reality 
needed  in  such  an  unnsual  state  of  mind  as  he  takes  poetry  to 
be ;  and  Coleridge  would  trace  it  to  the  balance  struck  between  our 
passions  and  spontaneous  efforts  to  hold  them  in  check/'  From 
the  truth  which  is  implied  alike  in  these  several  propositions,  it 
seems  to  us  that  an  important  and  neglected  corollary  follows : 
metre  ought  not  only  to  exist  as.  the  becoming  garment  of  poetic 
passion,  but,  furthermore,  it  should  continually  make  its  existence 
recognised.  Some  writers,  by  a  peculiar  facility  of  language,  have 
attained  to  write  perfect  meti«  with  almost  as  little  metrical  effect 
as  if  it  were  prose.  Now  this  is  na  merit,  but  very  much  the  re- 
verse. The  langua^  should  always  seem  ta  feeli  though  not  to 
9ufferfrom  the  bonds  of  verse.  •  The  very  detormities  produced^ 
re^y  or  apparently,  in  the  phraseology  of  a  great  poet,  by  the  conr 
finement  oi  metre,  are  beautiful  and  noble,,  exactly  for  the  same 
artistic  reasons  that  in  architecture  justify  the  bossy  gothic  foliage, 
so  unlike  nature,  and  3;et,  inde^a,  in  its  place  and  Durpose  a* 
art,  so  much  more  beautiftd  than  nature  herself.  Metre  never 
attains  its  noblest  eflfects  when  it  is  altogether  unproductive  of 
those  beautiftd  exorbitancies  on  the  side  of  law.  Milton  and 
Shakespeare  are  full  of  them ;  and  we  may  declare  the  excellence 
of  these  effects  without  danger  to  the  poorer  proprietors  of  the 
lower  walks  of  art,  since  no  small  poet  can  origmate  them,  or 
even  copy  them,  without  making  himself  obviously  absurd. 
Wordsworth's  erroneous  critical  views  of  the  necessity  of  ap- 
proximating the  language  of  poetry,  as  much  as  possible,  to  tliat 
of  prose,  especially  by  me  avoidance  of  grammatical  inversions, 
arose  irom^  nis  having  overlooked  the  necessity  of  manifesting, 
as  well  as'  moving  in,  the  bonds  of  verse.  In  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  versification,  there  seems  to  be  a  perpetual  conflict 
between  the  law  of  the  verse  and  the  freedom  of  the  language, 
and  each  is  incessantly,  though  insignificantly,  violated  for  tne 
purpose  of  giving  effect  to  the  other.  The  best  poet  is  not  he 
whose  verses  are  the  most  easily  scannible,  and  whose  phrase- 
ology is  the  commonest  in  its  materials,  and  the  most  direct  in 
its  arrangement;  but  rather  he  whose  language  combines  the 
greatest  imaginative  accuracy  with  the  most  elaborate  and  sen- 
sible metricsQ  oiganization,  and  who,  in  his  verse,  preserves 
everywhere  the  living  sense  of  metre,  not  so  much  by  unvarying 
obemence  to,  as  by  innumerable  small  departures  firom,  its 
modtdus.  The  over-smooth  and  ^^  accurate"  metre  of  much  of 
the  eighteenth  century  poetry,  to  an  ear  able  to  appreciate  the 
music  of  Milton  and  the  best  parts  of  Coleridge,  is  almost  as 
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great  a  defect  as  the  entire  dissolutioii  of  metre  diaplayed  hy 
most  of  the  versifiers  of  our  own  time. 

The  reader  will  already  have  discovered  that  we  axe  writing 
under  a  conviction  that  the  musical  and  metrical  expiesmon  of 
emotion  is  an  instinct,  and  not  an  artifice.  Were  the  vulgar 
and  infantine  delight  in  rhvthm  insufficient  to  Justify  that  con- 
viction, history  itself  would  prove  it.  The  earnest  writings  of 
all  nations  possessing  regularly  constituted  languages  have  been 
rhythmical  in  that  nigh  degree  which  takes  tne  form  of  verse. 
^^  Verse,"  as  Ellis  well  ohserves,  ^^  is  anterior  to  prose,  because 
our  passions  are  anterior  to  reason  and  judgment ;  because  vocal 
sounds  are  the  natural  expression  of  emotion,  not  of  reflection." 
On  examination,  however,  it  will  be  found  out  that  the  most 
ordinary  speaking  involves  the  musical  and  metrical  element  in 
an  easily  arareciable  degree,  and  as  an  integral  part  of  language, 
and  that  this  element  commonly. assumes  conspicuousness  and 
importance  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  emotion  intended  to 
be  expressed.  Metre,  in  the  primary  degree  of  a  simple  series 
of  isochronous  intervals,  marlced  by  accents,  is  as  natural  to 
spoken  language  as  an  even  pace  is  natural  to  walking.  Prose 
delivery,  without  this  amount  of  metre,  is  like  a  drunkard's  walk^ 
the  irregularity  of  which  is  so  far  firom  being  natural  to  a  person 
in  his  senses,  that  it  is  not  even  to  be  imitated  without  effort. 
Now,  as  dancing  is  no  more  than  an  increase  of  the  element  of 
measure  which  already  exists  in  walking,  so  verse  is  but  an 
additional  degree  of  that  metre  which  is  imierent  in  prose  speak- 
ing. Again,  as  there  is  this  difference  between  prose  and  verse 
generically,  so  the  same  difiference  gives  rise  to  specific  kinds  of 
prose  and  of  verse ;  and  the  prose  ota  common  law  report  difiera 
from  that  of  an  impassioned  piece  of  oratory,  just  in  the  same 
way  that  the  semi-prosaic  dramatic  verse  cUffers  firom  an  elabo- 
rate lyric.  This  is  no  new  doctrine ;  it  is  as  old  as  criticism. 
Cicero  writes,  ^^Mira  est  enim  natura  vocis:  cujus  quidem  h 
tribus  omnino  sonis,  inflexo,  acuto,  gravi,  tanta  sit  et  tam  suavis 
varietas  perfecta  in  cantibus :  est  aytem  in  dicendo  etiam  qtudem 
eantus  obscuriorJ^  And  again,  Quintilian,  ^^Nihil  est  prosa  scrip- 
tum  quod  non  redigi  possit  in  qusedam  versiculorum  genera." 

The  metrical  and  musical  law  in  prose  has  be^i  disregarded 
and  forgotten,  because  its  nature  is  so  simple  that  its  observance 
may  be  safely  trusted  to  instinct,  and  requires  no  aid  firom  typo- 
graphical divisions.  Probably  many  of  our  readers  will  feel  as 
much  surprised  at  learning  that  they  have  been  talking  in  metre 
all  their  hves,  as  the  Bourgeois  gentilhomme  felt  on  being  told  that 
he  was,  without  instruction,  an  adept  in  the  art  of  prose.  We 
certainly  cannot  expect  them  to  believe  so  startling  a  proposition 
upon  our  mere  assertion :  we  must  allege  a  few  proofe,  premising, 
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however,  diat  the  melocfyy  or  elements  of  tone  in  language^  is  so 
inseparably  conniected  with  its  metre  or  tinUy  that  the  two  things 
wiU  scarcely  consent  to  be  considered  separatdy.  By  the  metre 
and  melody  of  prose,  we  of  oonrse  mean  the  metre  and  md^ody 
which  exists  in  the  common  and  intallagiMe  deUreiy  of  it.  Verse 
itself  is  only  verse  on  the  condition  of  right  reading :  we  may,  if 
we  choose,  read  the  most  per£act  verse  so  that  all  the  eftect  of 
verse  shaU  be  lost.  The  same  thing  may  be  done  with  prose* 
We  may  clearly  articolate  all  the  syllables,  and  preserve  thdr 
due  connection  in  the  words  they  constitute ;  and  yet,  by  neglect- 
ing to  give  them  their  reladve  tones,  and  to  group  them  accord- 
ing to  Bme,  convert  them  fiK)m  prose  into  something  nameless, 
absurd,  and  unintelligible.  So  far  is  it  from  being  true  that  the 
time  and  tone  of  prose  reading  and  speaking  are  without  law,  that 
their  laws  are  more  strict  than  those  of  gnumanar  itsel£  There 
are  never  two  equally  good  ways  of  rea£ng  a  sentence,  though 
there  may  be  half  a^dozen  of  writing  it.  If  one  and  the  same 
sentence  is  i^eadable  in  more  than  one  way,  it  is  because  it  has 
more  than  one  po8sU>le  meaning.  ^^  Shall  you  walk  out  to^layt" 
is  a  question  which  may  be  asked  with  as  many  variations  of  stress 
end  tone  as  there  are  words  in  it ;  but  every  variation  involves  a 
variation  of  meanmg. 

The  isochronous  division  of  common  spoken  language,  though 
quite  as  natural,  necessary,  and  spontaneously  observed  as  the 
laws  of  inflection,  is  more  difficult  to  prove,  by  reason  of  the  diffi- 
culty which  most  persons  must  experience  when  they  for  the  first 
time  attempt  at  once  to  speak  naturally,  and  to  take  note  of  the 
time  in  which  they  speak.  To  those,  who  believe  that  verse  is 
itself  founded  on  measure,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  point  out  the 
&ct,  that  there  is  no  necessary  distinction  between  tne  right  read- 
ing of  prose  and  that  of  verse,  as  there  would  be  were  the  primary 
degree  of  measure  whereby  a  verse  is  divisible  into  a  certain 
nurnb^  of  ''  feet"  or  ^  bars'*  artificial.  Thus,  on  meeting  in 
prose  with  such  a  passage  as  '^  Her  ways  are  wajs  of  pleasant- 
ness, and  all  her  pauis  are  peace,"  which  is  an  exauisitely  cadenced 
^^  iambic  tetrameter  brachycatalectic,"  we  give  tne  entire  metrical 
efiect  in  the  ordinary  reamng.  An  argument  of  wider  power  of 
influence  is,  however,  to  be  discovered  firom  the  consideration  of 
a  passage  like  the  following,  which,  while  it  refiises  to  be  read 
into  verse,  difiers  greatly  £rom  the  ordinary  character  of  Enghsh 
prose : — ^^  These  are  spots  in  your  feasts  of  charity,  wh«i  they 
feast  with  you,  feeding  themselves  without  fear«  Clouds  they  are 
without  water,  carriea  about  of  winds :  trees  whose  firuit  witheiv 
eth,  without  fruit ;  twice  dead,  plucked  up  by  the  roots ;  raging 
waves  of  the  sea,  foaming  out  th^  own  sname ;  wandering  stars, 
unto  whom  is  reserved  the  blackness  of  darkness  for  ever."    Pro- 
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bably  iiiere  is  not  one  unpractised  reader  in  ten  bat  would  feel 
slightly  embarrassed  by  having  to  read  this  passage  aloud  for  the 
first  time.  The  meanmg  is  nevertheless  plam ;  uae  places  of  all 
but  one  or  two  of  the  accents  are  unmistakeable;  so  that,  if  stress 
and  tone  without  measured  time  were  the  only  points  requiring 
to  be  given  in  prose  reading,  everybody  would  read  it  off  properly 
at  once.  The  peculiarity  of  the  passive,  however,  consists  m  its 
singular  departure  firom  the  metrical  constitution  of  ordinary 
English  phrases,  which  exhibit  a  great  preponderance  of  em- 
phatic and  unemphatic  syllables  in  consecutive  couples,  whereas 
nere  the  accents  &11,  fer  the  most  part,  either  upon  adjacent  syl* 
lables,  or  upon  eveiy  third  syllable, — an  arrangement  requiring 
an  exceedingly  bola  and  emphatic  style  of  dehvery,  in  order  to 
sever  accent  from  accent  by  equal  measures  of  time*  Adjacent  ac- 
cents occur  so  seldom,  that  bad  readers  are  apt  to  sink  one  of 
them  when  they  do  occur,  or  at  least  to  abbreviate  the  decided 
intervening  pause,  which  the  ear,  even  of  the  reader  who  neglects 
to  give  it,  must  instinctively  crave. 

The  dependence  of  metre  upon  this  primary  and  natural  di« 
vision  of  language  by  accents  may  be  adopted  as  a  feet,  which  has 
been  recognisea  with  more  or  less  distinctness  by  all  critics  who 
have  written  on  the  subject  to  any  purpose.  Yet,  strange  to  say, 
the  nature  of  accent  itself  has  puzzled  the  brains  ev^:i  of  those 
who  have  spoken  most  clearly  of  its  metrical  fimcdons. 

The  word  ^^  accent"  is  notorious  fer  the  variety  of  meanings 
which  have  been  attached  to  it.  We  are  of  course  chiefly  inter- 
ested in  its  meaning  as  it  is  concerned  in  English  and  most 
modem  European  verse,  and  it  is  only  in  this  regard  that  it  is 
afflicted  with  apparently  incurable  ambigui^  of  significance.  It 
is  commonly  allowed  now  that  the  GreeK  accent  was  a  matter  of 
tone  exclusively.  With  us,  the  places  of  the  metrical  accent  or 
^^  ictus" — of  the  accent  in  the  sense  of  change  of  tone,  and  of  long 
quantity,  coincide ;  with  the  Grreeks,  the  separation  of  these  ele- 
ments of  verse  was  not  only  permissible,  but  sought  after;  and 
the  ictus,  accent,  quantity,  and  verbal  csBsura  advanced,  as  it 
were,  in  parallel  order.  Hegel  rightly  says,  that  ^  to  feel  the 
beauty  of  the  rhythm  on  all  these  sides  at  once,  is,  for  our  ear,  a 
great  difficulty,"  It  is  indeed  a  difficulty  which  seems  never 
truly  to  have  be^i  overcome  by  any  modem  reader  of  Greek 
verse,  and  it  is  probably  one  wnicfa  could  not  be  overcome  by 
less  than  the  lif^s  habituation,  which  eveiy  Greek  had.  Most 
people  find  it  hard  to  believe  what  they  cannot  easily  represent 
to  tneir  senses ;  and  the  feet  of  the  above  diversity  is  sometimes 
even  now  shirked,  or  confusedly  admitted,  by  metrical  critics. 
Mitford,  however,  very  justly  remarks,  that  the  difficulty  in  ques- 
tion, though  next  to  insurmountable,  is  not  greater  than  that 
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-which  a  Frenchman  ordinarilj  finds  in  regard  to  English  versifi- 
cation. It  is  also  worth  observing,  that  dthough  the  separation 
in  point  is  absolutely  opposed  to  uie  rule  of  our  speech,  this  rule 
is  nevertheless  broken  bv  exceptions  which  serve  at  least  to  ren- 
der the  practice  of  shiftmg  the  metrical  ictus  from  one  place  in  a 
word  to  another,  and  of  severing  "  accent,"  in  the  sense  of  tone^ 
from  long  quantity,  quite  intelligible.  Thus,  our  poets  claim  the 
firivilege  of  setting  the  stress  on  either  svUable  of  the  word  "some- 
times," according  to  the  requirements  of  the  verse ;  and  the  vulgar 
practice  of  dwellmglongon  the  first  syllables  of  ^^ prodigious j  mira^ 
culousy*  etc.,  may  convince  the  most  sceptical  that  elevation  of 
tone  and  ictus  have  no  necessary  association  with  long  quantity ; 
for  such  pronunciation  in  no  way  diminishes  the  decision  of  the 
ictus  and  the  elevation  of  the  tone  upon  the  succeeding  syUables. 

Here  let  us  call  attention  to  a  mistake  which  seems  always  to 
have  been  made  concerning  "  accent,"  even  under  the  acceptar 
tion  of  tone.  The  ^^  acute  accent"  is  always  spoken  of  as  if  it  had  a 
permanent  position  in  polysyllables ;  the  fact  being,  that  the  ac- 
cent is  necessarily  ^^  acute,"  or  high,  only  so  long  as  the  word 
stands  without  context  or  relative  signification,  in  which  case, 
the  acute  accent  is  always  used  as  being,  in  English  generally,  in- 
dicative of  that  which  is  most  positive  and  characteristic  in  the 
constitution  of  the  word.  But  there  is  no  "  acute"  which  is  not 
liable  to  be  converted  into  a  "grave"  by  grammatical  position. 
In  this  question  and  answer, — "Shall  Mary  go  I"  "No,  not 
Mary," — the  first  syllable  of  the  word  "  Mary  is  in  one  case 
acute,  and  in  the  other  grave ;  but  in  each  case  alike,  the  syllable 
is  foily  accented.  This  significative  property  of  change  of  tone 
is  evidently  not  the  accident  of  any  language,  or  group  of  lan- 
guages :  it  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  idea  of  music  of  all  kinds, 
and  a  permanent  tone  dwelling  on  certain  words  would  render 
poetry  and  song  impossible.  It  cannot  therefore  be  doubted, 
that,  in  every  language,  ancient  and  modem,  as  in  our  own, 
grammatical  isolation  is  the  condition  of  the  permanent  acute, 
and  that,  consequently,  the  compound  change  of  tone,  called  the 
^  circumflex"  accent,  is,  in  composition,  as  liable  to  commence 
with  a  tkll  as  with  a  rise. 

Let  us  now  ask.  What  do  we  mean  by  ^^  accent,"  as  the  word 
is  commonly  used  in  speaking  of  its  function  in  English  verse  ? 
for  we  may  dismiss  the  Greek  meaning  as  being  weU  defined  in 
its  independence  of  ours,  which,  whatever  it  is,  is  certainly  not 
pure  tone.  Some  writers  have  identified  our  metrical  accent 
with  long  quantity ;  others  have  placed  it  in  relative  loudness ; 
others  have  fancied  it  to  consist,  like  the  Greek,  in  pure  tone; 
others  have  regarded  it  as  a  compound  of  loudness  ana  elevation 
of  tone ;  and  others,  as  a  compound  of  height  and  duration  of 
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tone ;  others,  again^  have  regarded  it  as  the  general  prominence 
acquired  by  one  syllable  over  anoth^,  by  any  or  all  of  these  ele- 
ments in  combination.  Now,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  only  tenable 
view  of  that  accent  upon  wluch  it  is  allowed,  with  more  or  less 
idistinctneas  by  all,  that  English  metre  depends,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  syllabic  metre  of  the  ancients,  is  the  view  which 
attributes  to  it  the  Ainction  of  marking,  by  whatever  mean$y  cer- 
tain isochronous  intervals.  Metre  impUes  something  measured ; 
an  assertion  which  sounds  like  a  truism ;  but  to  a  person  much 
read  in  our  metrical  critics,  it  will  probably  seem  a  startling 
novelty.  It  is  one,  however,  which  can  afford  to  stand  without 
any  further  recommendation  than  its  obvious  merits,  for  the  pre*- 
sent.  The  thing  measured  is  the  time  occupied  in  the  delivery 
of  a  series  of  words.  But  time  measured  implies  something  that 
measures,  and  is  therefore  itself  uauneasured;  an  argument  before 
which  those  who  hold  that  English  accent  and  long  quantity  are 
identical  must  bow.  These  are  two  indispensable  conditions  of 
metre, — ^first,  that  the  sequence  of  vocal  utterance,  represented 
by  written  verse,  shall  be  divided  into  equal  or  proportionate 
spaces ;  secoiidly,  that  the  fact  of  that  division  shall  be  made  mam^ 
jest  by  an  ^^  ictus"  or  '^  beat,"  actual  or  mental,  which,  like  a  post 
in  a  diain  railing,  shall  mark  the  end  of  one  space,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  another.  This  ^^  ictus"  is  an  acknowledged  con* 
dition  of  all  possible  metre ;  and  its  function  is,  of  course,  much 
more  conspicuous  in  languages  so  chaotic  in  their  syllabic  quan- 
tities as  to  render  it  the  only  source  of  metre  Yet,  all-important 
as  this  time-beater  is,  we  think  it  demonstrable  that,  for  the  most 
part,  it  has  no  material  and  external  existence  at  aUj  but  has  its 
place  in  the  mind,  wliich  craves  measure  in  everything,  and, 
wherever  the  idea  of  measure  is  uncontradicted,  delights  in  mark- 
ing it  with  an  imaginary  '^  beat."  The  Greeks,  it  appears,  could 
tolerate,  and  even  delight,  in  that  which,  to  our  ear,  would  con- 
fuse and  contradict  measure.  Our  grosser  sense  requires  that 
everything  which  gives  preponderance  to  a  syllable  shall,  as  a 
rule,  be  concentrated  upon  one,  in  order  to  render  it  duly  capar 
ble  of  the  mental  ^^ctus."  Those  qualities  which,  singly,  or  in 
various  combination,  have  hitherto  oeen  declared  to  be  accent, 
are  indeed  only  the  conditions  of  accent ;  a  view  which  derives 
an  invincible  amount  of  corroboration,  from  its  answering  exactly 
to  the  character  and  conditions  of  accent  in  vocal  and  instrumen- 
tal music,  of  which  the  laws  cannot  be  too  strictly  attended  to  if 
we  would  arrive  at  really  satiafiu;tory  conclusions  concerning 
modem  European  metre.  People  are  too  apt  to  fancy  they  are 
employinr^  a  figure  of  speech  when  they  talk  <^  the  music  of 
poetry.  The  word  "  music"  is  in  reality  a  much  mora,  accurate 
exprewon  for  that  which  delights  us  in  good  verse^  apart  from 
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the  meamn^y  than  the  word  ^  rhythm/'  which  is  cemmonlj  em- 
ployed by  those  who  think  tjp  express  themselves  with  greater 
propriety.  Rhythm,  when  the  term  is  not  meant  to  be  synony* 
moufi  with  a  combination  of  varied  tone  and  measured  time,  must 
signify  an  abstraction  of  the  merely  metrical  character  extremely 
difficult  to  realize,  on  account  of  the  curious,  though  little  noticed, 
tendency  of  the  mind  to  connect  the  idea  of  tone  with  that  of 
time  or  measure.  There  is  no  charm  in  the  rhythm  of  mono- 
tones, unless  the  notion  of  monotone  can  be  overcome ;  and, 
when  that  is  the  case,  it  is  not  rhythm,  but  rhythmical  melody, 
whereby  we  are  pleased.  If  Gr^try,  when  a  diild,  danced  to  the 
pulsations  of  a  waterfall^  it  was  because  his  fancy  abolished  their 
monotony.  The  ticking  of  a  dock  is  truly  monotonous;  but 
when  we  listen  to  it,  we  hear,  or  rather  seem  to  hear,  two  dis- 
tinct tones,  upon  the  ima^aiy  distinction  of  which,  and  the 
equally  imaginary  emphasis  of  one,  depends  what  we  call  its 
rhythm.  In  the  case  of  the  beat  of  a  drum,  this  ideal  apprehen- 
sion of  tone  is  still  more  remarkable :  in  imitating  its  tattoo,  the 
voice  expresses  what  the  mind  imagines,  and,  in  doing  so,  em- 
ploys several  varieties  of  tone.  In  all  such  cases,  however,  the 
original  sound.,  though  monotonouB,  ate  far  ftom  being  pure 
monotones ;  they  are  metrical  recurrences  of  the  same  noise^  rather 
than  the  same  tone;  and  it  is  very  interesting  to  observe,  that  we 
cannot  evoke  what  we  thus  erroneously  term  ^^rhythm"  from  the 
measured  repetition  of  a  perfectly  pure  tone.  The  tattoo  of  a 
knuckle  upon  the  table  will  lose  most,  if  not  all  of  its  rhythm,  if 
transferred  to  a  bell.  The  drum  gives  ^^  rhythm ;"  but  the  dear 
note  of  the  ^^  triangle"  is  nothing  without  another  instniment, 
because  it  does  not  admit  of  an  imagined  variation^ 

The  relation  of  music  to  lanmiaire  cusbt  to  be  recognised  as 
something  more  than  that  of  si^larityV^  we  would  4^7  '^r 
predate  either.  ^^  The  musical  art,"  says  6.  Weber,  ^^  consists  in 
the  expression  of  feelings  by  means  of  tones."  Now,  all  feelings 
have  relation  to  thoughts  or  fiicts  which  may  be  stated,  or  at  least 
suggested^  in  words ;  and  the  union  of  descriptive  words  with  an 
expressive  variation  and  measurement  of  tones,  constitutes,  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  and  kind  of  feeling,  and  the  truth  of  its  vocal 
expression,  song,  poetry,  and  even  the  most  ordinary  spoken  lan- 
guage. Perfect  song  is,  in  fact^  nothing  more  than  perfect  speech 
upon  high  and  moving  subjects ;  a  trum  upon  which  Gretry,  one 
of  the  soundest,  as  well  as  by  very  much  the  most  amusin£r  of 
modem  mu.i«d  critics,  emphaicallj^insists,  when  he  says, « if  est 
une  musique  qui  ayant  pour  base  la  declamation  des  paroles,  est 
vraie  comme  les  passions,"  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  there 
is  no  right  melody  which  is  not  so  founded.  And  again,  ^^  La 
parole  est  un  bnut  ou  le  chant  est  lenfermi^ ;"  a  statement  which 
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is  the  converse  of  the  other,  and  amounts  to  a  charge  of  imper- 
fection against  onr  ordinary  modes  pf  speaking,  in  so  far  as,  -when 
concerned  with  the  expression  of  the  feelings,  they  do  not  amount 
to  pure  song.  Who  has  not  heard  entire  sentences,  and  even 
senes  of  sentences,  so  spoken  by  women  (who  are  incomparably 
bett^  speakers  than  men),  as  to  constitute  a  strain  of  melody 
which  might  at  once  be  written  down  in  notes,  and  played,  but 
with  no  increase  of  musical  effect,  on  the  piano  I  Where  is  the 
^^  bruit*'  in  Rachel's  delivery  of  an  impassioned  passage  of  Racinel 
Her  rendering  of  such  passages  is  not  commonly  recognised  as  pure 
song  because,  in  modem  times  (it  wajs  not  so  with  the  Greeks), 
song,  by  having  been  long  regaraed  as  an  ^^  artificial"  mode  of 
expression,  has  faUen  into  extravagance  and  falsehood,  and  is  now 
very  rarely  "  vrai  comme  les  passions."  Modem  singing  and 
modem  declamation,  as  a  rule,  are  equally  far  removed  from  that 
just  medium  at  which  they  coalesce  and  become  one.  In  song, 
we  have  gradually  fallen  mto  the  adoption  of  an  extent  of  scale, 
and  a  diversity  of  time,  which  is  simply  nonsensical;  for  such 
variations  of  tone  and  tbie  correspond  to  no  deaths  or  transitions 
of  feeling  of  which  the  human  breast  is  cognizant.  The  »er- 
tnanent  popular  instinct,  which  is  ever  the  best  test  of  truth  in 
art,  recognises  the  falsehood  of  these  extremes ;  and  Grretiy  well 
asks,  ^^  N'  avons  nous  pas  remarqu6  que  les  airs  les  plus  conn  us 
sent  ceux  qui  embrassent  le  moins  d'espace,  le  moins  de  notes,  le 
plus  court  diapason  ?  Yoyez,  presque  tons  les  airs  que  le  temps 
a  respect6s,  il  sont  dans  ce  cas."  The  musical  shortcomings  of 
ordinary  recitation  are  not  nearly  so  inexcusable  as  the  extravar 
gandes  of  most  modem  song.  Perfect  readers  of  high  poetry  are 
as  rare  as  fine  singers  ana  good  composers,  for  the  sufiicient 
reason,  that  they  are  fine  singers  and  good  composers,  though 
they  may  not  suspect  it  in  an  age  of  unnatural  divorce  of 
sound  and  sense.  What  is  commonly  accounted  good  reading 
— what  indeed  is  such  when  compared  with  the  inanimate  style 
of  most  readers — ^faUs  immeasurably  short  of  the  musical  sense 
of  really  fine  verse.  The  interval  between  the  veriest  mouther 
who  ever  enraptured  a  Surrey  audience,  and  an  accomplished  elo- 
cutionist, like  Miss  Cushman  or  Mr  Macready,  is  scarcely  greater 
than  that  which  separates  these  and  the  ideal  actor,  who  should 
be  able  to  effect  for  the  poetry  of  Shakespeare,  what  Rachel  does 
for,  here  and  there,  a  line  of  xtacine.  Hence,  few  lovers  of  good 
poetry  care  to  hear  it  read  or  acted;  for,  although  themselves, 
m  all  likelihood,  quite  unable  to  give  such  poetry  a  true  and  full 
vocal  interpretation,  their  unexpressed  imagination  of  its  music 
is  much  hi^er  than  their  own  or  any  ordinary  reading  of  it 
would  be.  jPoets  themselves  have  sometimes  been  notoriously 
bad  readers  of  their  own  verses ;  and  it  seems  not  unlikely  that 
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their  acute  sense  of  what  such  reading  ought  to  be,  discomposes 
and  discourages  them  when  they  attempt  to  give  their  musical 
idea  a  material  realization.  In  this  matter  of  the  relationship  of 
music  and  poetry,  the  voice  of  theory  is  corroborated  by  that  of 
histoiy.  "  These  two  arts,"  writes  Dr  Bumey,  "  were  at  first  so 
intimately  connected,  and  so  dependent  on  each  other,  that  rules 
for  poetry  were  in  general  rules  for  music ;  and  the  properties 
and  effects  of  both  were  so  much  confounded  tc^ther,  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  disentangle  them." 

Mitfora,  and  other  writers,  who  have  treated  of  Latin  and 
Greek  verse  as  being  "  metrical"  and  "  temporal,"  and  of  our 
own  as  ^'rhythmical"  and  '^ accentual,"  have  fallen  into  the  strange 
error  of  not  perceiving  that  these  four  ^ithets  must  apply  to  all 
possible  kinas  of  metre,  as  far  as  they  really  are  metre ;  and  that, 
although  the  non-coincidence  of  the  grammatical  with  the  metrical 
ictus,  and  other  peculiarities  of  Greek  and  Latin  verse,  give  rise 
to  differences  in  kind  between  diese  and  the  English  and  other 
modem  European  modes  of  verse^  the  difference  of  metre  can  be 
only  one  of  degree.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  '^  quantity,"  in 
the  ancient  composition  and  delivery  of  Greek  and  Latin  verse, 
did  involve  a  stncter  measurement  of  the  time  of  single  syllables 
than  subsists  in  our  verse,  or  in  our  reading  of  classical  verse,  and 
that  a  real  change  did  occur  in  the  transition  from  the  "  metrum" 
of  die  ancients  to  the  "  rhythmus"  of  the  modems, — a  change  re- 

5 resented  in  Greek  verse  itself  by  the  famous  vereus  poUtiet  of 
!*2getzes ;  but  the  only  change,  as  far  as  regards  pure  metrey  which 
is  reconcilable  with  focts  and  the  nature  of  the  case,  is  that  which 
consists  in  rendering  '^  accentual"  division  of  time  the  «ofe,  instead 
of  merely  the  motn,  source  of  metre.  In  modem  verse,  those  collo- 
cations of  accented  and  unaccented  syllables  which  we  call  ^^feet," 
are  not  true  measures,  as  they  were,  though  probably  only  ap- 
proximatelv,  in  ancient  verse.  Our  verse,  for  example,  delights 
m  the  unclassical  practice  of  setting  a  trochee  before  an  iambus 
in  what  we  call  iambic  verse,  as 

"  For  one  restraint,  Lords  of  the  world  beside  " 

In  the  proper  delivery  of  this  line,  the  same  time,  or  very  nearljr,  is 
allowed  to  elapse  between  the  first  and  second,  second  and  third, 
and  third  and  fourth  accents ;  but  between  the  first  and  second 
there  is  one  unaccented  syllable ;  between  the  second  and  third, 
none;  and  between  the  third  and  fourth,  there  are  two;  conse- 
quently the  trochee,  ^^  Lords  ofy*  SJ^d  the  iambus,  ^^tlie  worlds  ^  are 
both  temporarily  deficient  when  considered  as  feet,  the  two  unem- 
phatic  syllables,  of  the,  being  pronounced  in  the  time  of  one  of 
any  of  the  other  three  unemphatic  syllables  in  the  line.    Again, 

**  Cone,  see  rural  felicity/' 
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is  a  Terse  having  the  fiill  time  of  four  dactyls,  the  fint  two  being 
each  represented  by  a  sin^e  syllable.  Our  liability  to  error, 
through  an  indiscriminating  use  of  the  same  names  for  different 
things,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that  the  ^^feet"  which  Quin- 
tilian  says  produced  the  eyen  or  common  ihythmus,  namely,  the 
dactrl  and  anapasst,  with  us  produce  the  uneven,  or  triple,  and, 
on  the  contrary,  the  iambus  and  trochee  giye  our  eyen  rhythmus. 
The  word/oo^,  however,  may  be  usefully  retained  in  the  criticism 
of  modem  verse,  inasmuch  as  it  indicates  a  reality,  though  not 
exactly  that  which  is  indicated  by  it  with  regard  to  classical  metre. 
The  true  meaning  of  the  word  for  us  is  to  be  obtained  from  at- 
tending to  its  employment  by  Frinz,  Calcott,  and  other  musical 
writers,  who  speak  of  iambic,  trochaic,  and  dactylic  rhythms. 
Thus,  a  strain  m  ^^  common  time"  beginning  with  the  unaccent- 
ed note,  is  called  iambic ;  a  strain  in  ^'  triple  time"  beginning 
with  two  unaccented  notes,  anapsBstic,  and  so  forth.  Each 
rhythm,  in  verse  as  in  music,  has  a  very  distinct  character;  and 
it  is  obyiously  convenient  that  we  should  have  a  distinguishing 
term  for  it,  since  this  is  b^  no  means  supplied  by  the  generu 
terms,  ^  common"  and  ^^  trinle  cadence." 

The  chief  source  of  contusion  in  modem  writings  on  metre, 
is  the  nature  of  the  metrical  value  of  the  separate  syllables  of 
which  feet  and  cadences  are  composed.  The  common  notion 
of  an  exact  proportion  inherent  in  syllables  themselves  seems  to 
us  to  be  quite  untenable.  The  time  occupied  in  the  actual  arti- 
culation of  a  syllable  is  not  necessarily  its  metrical  value.  The 
time  of  a  syllable  in  combination^  is  that  which  elapses  from  its 
commencement  to  the  commencement  of  the  succeeding  syllable ;  so 
that  the  monosyllables,  a,  as,  ask,  asks,  ask'st,  though  requiring 
fiye  degrees  of  time  for  their  articulation,  may  have  precisely 
the  same  temporal  value  in  verse,  just  as,  in  music  played  stac^ 
cato  on  the  pianoforte,  the  actual  duration  of  sound  in  a  crotchet 
or  a  quaver  note  may  be  the  same,  the  metrical  value  depending 
altogether  on  the  difference  of  the  time  which  elapses  before  the 
commencement  of  the  succeeding  note.  This  may  reconcile 
the  fact,  noticed  by  Dionysius  and  others,  that  "one  short 
syllable  differs  from  another  sfaoit,  and  one  long  from  another 
long,"  with  the  apparently  contradictory  rule,  "  Syllaba  brevis 
unius  est  temporis,  longa  vero  duorum ."  It  is  furthermore  very 
necessary  to  be  observed,  that  the  equality  or  proportion  of  metri- 
cal intenrals  between  accent  and  accent  is  no  more  than  general 
and  approximate,  and  that  expression  in  reading,  as  in  singing  or 
playing,  admits,  and  even  requires,  frequent  modifications,  too 
msigmficant  or  too  subtle  for  notation,  oi  the  nominal  equality  of 
those  spaces.  In  the  present  day,  it  is  the  fashion,  not  only  in 
music  and  in  poetry,  bat  in  all  the  arts,  to  seek  expression  at  too 
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great  an  expense  of  law,  and  the  most  approved  style  of  reading 
13  that  which  ignores  the  metre  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the 
possibility  of  recognising  the  yerse  as  Terse.  It  is  certain  that 
such  reading  as  this  would  ill  bear  us  out  in  our  assertion  of  the 
metrical  isochronism  in  English  and  other  accentual  verse,  but 
the  constant  presence  of  a  general  intention  of,  and  tendency  to- 
wards the  realization  of  this  character,  will  assuredly  be  always 
manifest  in  cood  verse,  well  read.  Not  only  may  metrical  inter-* 
vab  differ  thus  from  their  nominal  equality  without  destroying 
measure,  but  the  marking  of  the  measure  oy  the  recurrent  ictus 
may  be  occasionally  remitted,  the  position  of  the  ictus  altered,  or 
its  place  supplied  by  a  pause,  without  the  least  offence  to  a  culti- 
vated ear,  which  rather  delights  in,  than  objects  to,  such  remission, 
inversion,  or  omission,  whai  there  is  an  emotional  motive,  as  in- 
dicating an  additional  degree  of  that  artistic  consciousness,  to  the 
es^ression  of  which,  Hegel  traces  the  veiy  life  of  metre.  ^ 

A  complete  and  truly  satisfactorv  metrical  analysis  of  any  pas- 
sage even  of  classical  verse,  would  include  a  much  fuller  conside- 
ration of  the  element  of  pause  than  has  commonly  been  given  to 
that  subject,  even  by  analyzers  of  modem  metre.  In  the  works  of 
the  most  authoritative  prosodians — ^in  the  work  of  Hermann  him- 
self— ^the  various  kinds  of  catalexia^  and  measurable  csesural  pause, 
appear  rather  as  interruptions  than  subjects  of  metrical  law. 
Campion,  Joshua  Steele,  and  O'Brien  Q^  Ancient  Rythmical 
Art  Kecovered"),  haveindeednoted  middle  and  final  pause  as  being 
the  subject  of  measure ;  but  the  two  former  have  done  so  only  in- 
cidentally, and  the  latter  has  failed  to  obtain  the  consideration 
which,  with  all  the  deficiencies  of  his  little  work,  the  boldness  and 
partial  truth  of  his  views  deserve.  Unless  we  are  to  go  directly 
acainst  the  analogy  of  music,  and  to  regard  every  verse  affected 
with  catalexis  (or  a  deficiencv  in  the  number  of  syllables  requisite 
to  make  it  a  full  dimeter,  tnmeter,  tetrameter,  etc.)  as  constitut- 
ing an  entire  metrical  system  in  itself,  which  is  obviously  absurd,* 
we  must  reckon  the  missing  syllables  as  substituted  by  an  equiva- 
lent pause ;  and,  indeed,  in  reading  catalectic  verse,  this  is  what 
a  good  reader  does  by  instinct.  Tne  idea  of  metrical  seouence 
between  verses  is  equally  contradicted  by  the  notion  of  ^^  nypeiv 
catalectic  verse."  Mitford  was  so  ignorant  of  the  true  analysis  of 
English  ^^  heroic  verse,"  that  he  says,  ^^  in  setting  it  to  music, 
the  first  syllable  of  the  following  line  would  belong  to  the  same 
bar  (meaning  by  bar  the  space  between  accent  and  accent)  with 

>  Hermann  derires  the  metrical  ictos  from  an  expression  of  caosatire  force. 
HU  opening  chapters,  in  which  he  professes  to  gire  the  philosophic  gronnds  of 
metre,  are  needlessly  ohscore,  and,  to  onr  thinkuig,  far  from  satisfactory. 

'  That  Hermann  falls  practically  into  this  absurdity,  may  be  seen  from  his  mode 
of  treating  anctcruMy  or  those  '*  times"  which  precede  the  (first)  **  arsis:"  these 
**  times"  he  really  excludes  from  the  metre. 
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the  last  syllable  of  the  former  line."  The  tmth  is,  if  the  composer 
really  followed  the  cadence  of  heroic  verse,  he  would  allow  a  "  restf' 
at  the  end  of  the  line  eqoal  to  the  whole  time  of  two  syllables. 
So,  alone,  would  the  constitution  of  such  verse  be  fairly  repre- 
sented. The  nine-syllable  trochaics,  in  Tennyson's  "  Vision  of 
Sin,"  would  probably  be  regarded  by  prosodians  as  "hyper- 
catalectic  dimeters ;"  but  the  extraordinary  pause  which  is  re- 
quired at  the  pause  of  every  line  indicates  clearly  enough  that 
such  verses  are  really  ^^  trimeters,"  the  time  of  three  syllables 
being  filled  with  a  pause.  This  pause,  when  properly  rendered, 
afiects  the  ear  as  excessive ;  and  therefore  the  verse,  wough  used 
three  centuries  ago  by  Spenser,  has  never  found  a  place  among 
our  recognised  metres. 

The  csBSural,  or  middle  pause,  in  some  kinds  of  verse,  is  of 
such  duration  that  the  verse  cannot  be  rightly  scanned  without 
allowing  for  it.  Csesura  plays  a  less  refinea  part  in  modem  than 
in  ancient  versification,  but  still  its  o£Sce  witn  us  is  far  firom  un- 
important.  Mnch  over-i^finement  and  many  strange  mistakes 
have  been  fallen  into  by  theorists  and  theorising  poets  in  connec- 
tion with  this  matter.  The  most  common  and  injurious  of  such 
errors,  is  that  of  identifying  metrical  pauses  with  grammatical 
stops.  Some  of  the  early/nslish  poets  were  at  great  pains  to 
try  the  experiment  of  making  these  two  very  different  things  coin- 
cide. Now,  one  of  the  most  fertile  sources  of  the  "  ravishing 
division"  in  beautiful  versification  is  the  opposition  of  these  ele- 
ments,— that  is  to  say,  the  breaking  up  of  a  grammatical  clause 
by  cassural  pause,  whether  at  the  end  or  in  the  middle  of  a  verse. 
The  great  magnitude  of  metrical,  as  compared  with  grammatical 
pauses,  seems  not  to  have  had  so  much  notice  as  its  curiosity  de- 
serves. In  beating  time  to  the  voice  of  a  good  reader  of  verse,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  metrical  pauses  are  usually  much  longer  than 
the  longest  pauses  of  punctuation,  and  that  they  are  almost  entirely 
independent  of  them.  For  example,  a  final  pause  equal  to  an  en- 
tire foot  may  occur  between  the  nominative  and  the  governed 
genitive,  and,  in  the  same  sequence  of  verses,  a  grammatical  period 
may  occur,  in  the  middle  of  an  accentual  interval  without  length- 
ening its  time,  or  diminishing  the  number  of  the  included  syllables. 
In  fact,  the  ^^  stops,"  or  conclusions  of  grammatical  clauses,  are 
rather  marked  by  tone  than  time.  Even  in  the  reading  of  prose, 
the  metrical  pauses — for  so  the  pauses  between  adjacent  accents 
may  rightly  be  called — are  of  much  greater  duration  than  is  given 
to  most  of  the  "  stops." 

It  is  very  questionable,  indeed,  whether  English  verse  has 
gained  by  the  entire  disuse  of  the  csBSural  dot,  which  was  always 
employed,  until  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  to  indicate 
the  position  of  the  csesura  in  those  kinds  of  verse  of  which  a 
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marked  csesora  was  an  essential  qnaUty.  Of  this  metrical  si^n 
^ir  Guest  sam  ^^  No  edition  of  Chaucer  and  his  contemporanes 
can  be  complete  without  if  The  vahie  of  the  csesural  dot  will 
be  at  once  manifest  to  every  reader  on  perusing  8uch  lines  as  the 
following,  which  have  been  attributed  to  Surrey,  and  of  the 
like  of  miich  plenty  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  him  and 
his  predecessors,  and  immediate  successors : — 

^'  And  some  I  see  again  sit  still,  and  say  but  small, 

That  can  do  ten  times  more  than  they  that  say  they  can  do  all.** 

The  reader  is  almost  sure  to  destroy  the  metre  of  these  lines  in 
his  first  perusal,  for  want  of  an  indication  of  the  strong  csBSura, 
in  the  first  line,  on  the  sixth,  and  in  the  second,  on  the  eighth 
syllable.  In  a  language  like  ours,  abotmding  in  mcmosyll^es 
to  such  a  degree,  that  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  or  even  fifty  of 
them,  may  foUow  in  uninterrupted  seouence,  as  in  a  passage  in 
the  third  Act  of  King  John,  quoted  by  Mitford,  this  assistance 
to  the  accentuation  is  absolutely  required  in  verses  exceeding  the 
length  of  the  common  "  heroic  ;'*  and  the  consequence  of  its  dis- 
use has  naturally  been  the  disuse  of  such  of  the  ancient  English 
metres,  some  very  fine  ones,  which  required  it.  Mr  Lettsom's 
excellent  version  of  the  Nibelunglied  in  tne  original  metre,  though 
singularly  faultless  in  its  rhythm  for  a  translation  of  such  mag- 
nitude, is  continually  liable  to  be  misread  for  want  of  the  caesural 

%en,  ™  h.,..h^  o«»«,n  «  .p»k  »Jy  of  flu.,  primary 
metrical  division  which  is  common  to  verse  and  prose.  We  have 
now  to  speak  of  that  which  constitutes  the  distmctive  quality  of 
verse.  All  verse,  like  all  music,  is  either  in  triple  or  common 
cadence ;  or,  in  classical  phraseology,  comes  tmder  either  the 
dactylic  or  trochaic  category.  Now,  the  triple  cadence  is  so  far 
removed  firom  the  ordinary  rhythm  of  our  spoken  language,  that 
it  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  constitute  verse,  without  any  additioi) 
of  metrical  law.  Not  so  with  the  common  cadence,  which  is  that 
of  ordinary  prose  and  ordinary  speech,  the  general  rule  of  the 
English  language  being  the  alternation  of  a  smgle  accented  with 
a  smgle  unaccented  syllable.  Nothing  but  the  imaccountable 
disregard,  by  prosodians,^  of  the  final  pauses  in  English  verse, 
could  have  prevented  the  observation  of  the  great  general  law, 
which  we  believe  that  we  are  now,  for  the  first  time,  stating, 
that  the  elementary  measure,  or  integer,  of  verse  is  dovhle  the  mea- 
sure of  ordinary  prose, — ^that  is  to  say,  it  is  the  space  which  is 

1 1t  is  diflScalt  to  discover  how  far  thin  ffenend  Imw  of  English  verse  has  been 
felt  hy  prosodians.  Certainly  it  never  nas  been  fairlv  expressed  by  thenii 
though  Foster  gives  the  English  heroic  line  the  name  of  its  Greek  counterpart, 
whereby  he  assumes  such  division. 
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bounded  by  aUemate  accents ;  and  that  every  Terse  proper  con^ 
tains  two  of  these  ^^  bars/'  or  ^'  metres/'  or,  as  with  a  little  allow- 
ance thej  may  be  called^  '^  dipodes."  This  law,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, is  strictly  accordmg  to  the  analogy  of  all  mnsic  in  '^  com- 
mon time,"  of  which  the  ^^strain"  is  measured  by  ^^sections"  formed 
of  pairs  of ''  bars/'  All  verses  in  -common  caiience  are  therefore 
dimeters,  trimeters,  or  tetrameters.  Monometers  cannot  stand  as 
consecutive  verses,  though,  as  terminations  of  stanzas  and  interrup- 
tions of  measure  for  peculiar  purposes  involving  extended  pauses, 
the  eflFect  of  their  introduction  is  often  admirable.  A  few  simple 
considerations  will  place  this  sectional  admeasurement  of  £n^lish 
verse  in  common  cadence  beyond  question.  It  has  been  n^tly 
felt  by  Mitford  and  others,  that  ^^  verses"  of  less  than  six  syllables 
are  essentially  absurd  and  burlesque  in  their  character.  The 
reason  is,  no  doubt,  the  absurd  comparative  length  of  the  final 

Sause,  required  to  render  a  line  <^  five  syllables  in  common  ca- 
ence  into  verse;  or  the  equally  absurd  alternative  of  the  omission 
of  the  pause :  such  lines — and  there  are  plenty  of  them  in  Skel- 
ton,  and  the  burlesque  Ijnists — are  at  once  felt  to  be  a  mockery 
of  verse.  It  happens,  however,  that  in  metre,  there  is  but  half  a 
mot  between  the  ridiculous  and  the  sublime.  The  six-syllable 
^^  iambic'*  is  the  most  solemn  of  all  our  English  measures.  It  is 
scarcely  fit  for  anything  but  a  dirge ;  the  reason  being,  that  the 
final  pause  in  this  measure  is  greater,  when  compared  with  the 
length  of  the  line,  than  in  any  other  verse.  Here  is  an  example, 
which  we  select  on  account  of  the  peculiar  illustration  of  its 
nature  as  a  ^^  dimeter  brachy-catalectic,"  which  is  supplied  by 
the  Jilling  up  of  the  measure  m  the  seventh  line : — 

**  How  strange  it  is  to  wake 

And  watch,  while  others  sleep, 
Till  sight  and  hearing  ache 
For  objects  that  may  keep 
•  The  awful  inner  sense 

Unroused,  lest  it  should  mark 
The  life  that  haunts  the  emptiness 
And  horror  of  the  dark.'* 

We  have  onlv  to  Jill  up  the  meajsure  in  every  line  as  well  as 
in  the  seventh,  in  orddr  to  change  this  verse  fi:om  the  slowest 
and  most  mournfiil,  to  the  most  rapid  and  high-spirited  of  all 
English  metres,  the  common  eieht-syllable  quatrain ;  a  measure 
particularly  recommended  by  me  early  critics,  and  eontinually 
chosen  bjr  poets  in  all  times  for  erotic  poetry,  on  account  of  its 
joyous  air.  The  reason  of  this  imusual  rapidity  of  movement 
is  the  unusual  character  of  the  eight-syllable  verse  as  acata- 
lecticy  almost  all  other  kinds  of  verse  being  catalectic  on  at 
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least  one  syllable,  implying  a  final  pause  of  corresponding  dura- 
tion. We  could  multiply  such  proofs  as  these  ad  infinitum, 
but  must  remember  our  limite. 

It  is  necessary,  in  connection  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  to 
remark,  that  although  every  complete  verse,  in  conmion  cadence, 
must  have  the  time  of  two  or  more  sections  (as  we  may  call  these 
primary  accentual  divisions  of  verse),  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
the  verse  must  begin  or  end  with  the  commencement  or  terminal 
tion  of  a  section.  In  the  quotation  given  above,  the  first  accen- 
tical  section  begins  with  the  second  syllable  of  the  first  verse,  and 
the  second  section  commences  with  the  last  syllable  of  that  verse ; 
and,  taking  in  the  pause  equivalent  to  two  syllables,  ends  with 
the  first  syllable  of  the  next,  and  so  on,  exactly  as  is  the  case 
with  llie  sections  in  musical  composition,  which  seldom  begin 
with  the  first  note  of  the  strain  or  end  with  the  last.  When 
every  line  in  a  passage  ofpoetry  begins  with  the  beginning  of  an 
accentual  section,  the  efiect  is  an  increase  of  emphasis  but  a 
great  diminution  of  the  impression  of  continuity,  and,  in  general, 
of  rhythmical  beautv.  Unmixed  "trochaics"  or  "dactylics" 
have  seldom  been  written  by  poets  of  fine  musical  feeling. 

It  will  generally  be  found  that  in  verses  which  strike  the  ear 
as  extraordinarily  musical,  the  peculiarity  is  mainly  owing  to  an 
unusually  distinct  and  emphatic  accentuation  of  the  first  syllable 
in  the  metrical  section,  as  m  the  following  lines  from  the  "  Mer- 
chant of  Venice :" — 

^'  The  cr6w  doth  sing  as  swdetly  as  the  lark 
When  neither  is  attended  ;  and  I  think 
The  nightingale,  if  she  should  sing  by  day, 
When  ^very  goose  is  cackling,  would  be  th6ught 
No  better  a  musician  than  the  wr^n.*' 

In  these  blank  trimeters,  properly  read,  there  is  a  major  and  a 
minor  accent  in  every  section.  Shakespeare,  the  most  musical 
of  writers,  affords  more  examples  of  Unes  of  this  constitution  than 
any  other  English  poet.  Dryden  and  Pope  would  have  called 
these  verses  weak.  Their  "  full  resounding  line"  studiously 
avoided  these  melodious  remissions  of  the  alternate  accents. 
Curiously  enough,  Mitford  quotes  the  above  lines  as  an  example 
of  departure  from  the  modulus  of  heroic  verse,  although  his  own 
principle  of  referring  the  metre  of  verse  and  that  of  music  to  a 
common  law,  should  have  taught  him  that  they  exemplify  the 
most  exact  ftdfilment  of  that  modulus.  The  lovely  song  in 
"  Measure  for  Measure,"  beginning — 

*'  Take,  oh  take  those  lips  away," 
Gray's  Ode — 

"  Ruin  seize  thee,  ruthless  king," 

VoL  XXVIII.     NO.  LIIl.  K 
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aad  piobaUj  most  oiker  piecn  whidb  have  beoome  fimums  fer 
Aeir  nrasicy  will  be  found,  on  caouaination,  to  depend  for  mack 
of  their  mysterions  charm  upon  the  marimm  of  the  section  by 
extra  emphasis  ca  the  first  accent.  IndeecL  this  indication  of 
the  section  wonld  seem  to  be  a  necessity  dedocible  from  the 
&ct  of  verse  being  measoraUe  by  sections,  which  wonM  have  no 
meaning,  unless  thefar  existence  were  made  apparent  by  at  least 
an  occasional  maridng  of  them. 
If  we  are  right  in  Sie  foregoing  statement  of  the  fimdamental 

Erinciple  of  English  verse,  much  modem  writing,  profoasing  to 
e  verse,  is,  in  met,  no  such  thing.  A  great  deal  of  Southe/s 
^^  irregular  verse"  is  nothing  but  prose,  limh  the  accentual  and 
grammatical  pauses  typomphicaUy  indicated.  On  c^^ening  the 
verse  books  pubUshed  m  tiie  present  day,  we  are  ahnost  sure  to 
be  struck  by  the  profound  aqwct  of  the  metres.  The  left  side  of 
the  pafie,  wnere  toe  lines  begin,  is  often  more  varioudy  indented 
than  the  right  side,  where  they  leave  off.  Gul&  and  creeks  of 
dean  paper  alternate  with  promontories  of  print,  without  any 
visible  symmetry;  and  the  mind  of  the  hopeful  reader  is  of 
course  prepared  by  the  view  for  some  mystery  of  music,  some 
BubUestraiof  rhythm, 

"  With  many  a  winding  bout 
Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out;'' 

but,  if  he  be  a  modest  and  inemerienced  reader,  he  is  sadly  put 
out  of  countenance  by  finding  that  the  rhythmical  motives  which 
he  takes  it  for  granted  the  poet  had,  in  thus  leaping  from  long 
lines  to  short  ones,  and  back  again,  are  quite  beyond  his  powers 
of  perception.  So  far  are  such  pages  fix>m  seeming  to  him  un- 
commonly  musical,  as  pages  of  aspect  so  pretentious  are  bound 
to  be,  that  to  his  ear  they  are  uncommonly  prosaic,  and  he  con- 
cludes probably  that  his  metrical  comprehension  is  only  of  a 
nurser}'-rhyme  calibre.  Now  the  trutn  is  that,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  these  abstruse-looking  variations,  have  no 
musical  motive  at  all ;  and  the  only  intelhgible  way  of  account- 
ing for  their  existence  is  to  suppose,  that  the  incapable  and 
ignorant  writer,  finding  a  true  metre,  however  simple,  too 
hard  for  him,  altogether  abandoned  the  primary  law  of  sectional 
symmetry  (obeyed  instinctively  by  every  good  poet),  and 
pursued  his  sup-shod  and  dovenly  course,  unfettered  by 
any  thing  but  rhyme,  and  sometimes  not  even  by  that. 
Occasionally  the  '^poet"  assumes  a  method  in  his  metrical 
madness,  and  in  succeeding  passages,  repeats,  for  the  sake  of 
similarity  (not  symmetry),  the  forms,  wmch  in  the  commenc- 
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iiig  ^stanza''  wore  fhd  rtenk  ef  igii6fa]ice  and  meanmglew 
chance.^ 

En^idi  poetiry  (including  An^o-SasoU)  divides  itaelf  into 
three  great  classee:  cdlk^raiUvef  rhyming^  and  rhymeless^  We 
belieye  that  tiie  distinctions  between  these  kinds  are  nior&  reel 
and  vital  flian  is  commonly  imagined;  and  we  shall  now  statey 
as  briefly  as  may  be^  the  main  characteristics  of  each. 

There  conld  scarcely  have  beeb  devised  a  worse  illostn^on 
of  alliteration  than  the  often-qnoted  example  "  apt  aUiteraticm's 
artful  aid.'*  A  yonng  wiiter  who,  had  ne  lived  a  few  years, 
longer,  would  probab^  have  been  fiunous  without  die  monur 
ment  of  the  most  beautiftd  elegiac  po^n  of  modem  times^  in  one 
of  the  thoughtful  essays  privately  printed  in  his  remaricable 
^  Bemains^'^  observes  justly  timt,  ^^  Southern  languages  abound  in 
vowels,  and  rhyme  is  the  resonance  of  vowels,  while  &e  Northern 
overflow  with  consonants,  and  naturally  fidl  into  alliteration/' 
Now,  alliteration  is  so  essentially  consonantal,  that,  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Icelandic  poetry,  in  which  this  assonance  has  been 
cultivated  as  an  art,  there  is  properfy  no  such  thing  as  alliterar* 
tion  of  vowels ;  althou^  when  the  reauisite  number  of  alliterat* 
ing  consonants  in  each  verse  or  disticn  cannot  conveniently  be 
produced,  three  words  beginniiig  with  vowels  are  permitteid  to 
take  the  place  of  aHiteratinfl  consonants,  f>rcwided  tlkai  all  these 
vowels  are  diferent.  Like  niyme^  aUiteration  is  no  mere  ^^  orna- 
ment" of  vCTofication :  it  is  a  real  and  powerftd  metrical  ad- 
junct, when  properly  emfJoyed*  If  rhyme^  as  we  shall  soon 
show,  is  the  great  means,  in  modem  languages,  of  marking  essen- 
tial metrical  pauses,  allifisration  is  a  very  eflective  mode  of  coi>- 
lierring  emphans  on  the  accent,  which  is  the  primary  foundation 
of  metre*  Oould  any  rule  be  fixed  for  the  pkce,  in  modem 
verse,  of  that  which  may  be  said  partly  to  owe  its  efiSset  to  sur- 
prise, as  rhyme  has  been  said  to  afmeal  to  memocy  and  hope,  we 
should  aUot  its  position  to  {)rincinal  accents  only,  that  is,  to  the 
major  accents  at  the  beginning  ot  sections,  to  those  on  either  side 
of  the  strong  caesura  in  '^  asynartete"  verses,  that  is,  verses  hav- 
ing a  fixed  place  for  the  csesura,  and  so  forth.  To  certain  kinds 
of  metre  of  the  class  just  named,  we  can  imagine,  indeed,  that 
alliteration  might  be  applied  systematically  with  considerable 
profit,  not  in  every  line,  perhaps^  as  in  the  ancient  alliterative 
metr^  but  in  such  Enes  only,  as,  on  account  of  the  irregular 
suppression  or  multiplication  of  unaccented  syllables,  leave  the 

1  Poets  of  my  hM  cbsmctsr  have  msde  the  mirtske  of  adopting  sa  oror- 
alabonite  rhTthmicaffonki  as  a  fecurrent  stansa,  mefelj  beeause  iti  BioTemeDt 
was  insiHred  b/,  and  suited  to,  the  openine  thought ;  Donne's  Epithalamium,  on 
the  Count  Palatine  and  the  Lad^  Elisabeth  being  mairied  on  St  Valentine's  day 
is  an  example. 
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place  of  the  indispensable  pause  so  doubtftd  as  sometimes  to  re- 
quire a  second  reading  to  determine  it.  Although  superfluous 
alliteration,  like  all  kinds  of  superfluous  emphasis,  is  Tulgar  and 
disgusting,  the  verse  of  the  most  classical  of  our  poets  is  often 
much  more  indebted  for  its  music  to  alliteration  than  is  com- 
monly supposed.  By  a  poet,  who  is  a  master  of  his  art,  and 
knows  how  to  conceal  such  assonances  by  alliterating  initial 
letters  with  others  in  the  middle  of  words,  or  by  employing  simi- 
lar consonantal  sounds  represented  by  difierent  letters,  and  so 
on,  the  most  delicate,  as  well  as  the  most  forcible  effects,  of 
emphasis  may  be  given,  as  if  by  magic,  and  the  impression  of 
metre  everywhere  enhanced  as  if  by  an  invisible  agent.  Further- 
more, as  rhyme  gracefully  used  has  a  certain  charm  proper  to 
itself,  and  apart  fi'om  its  metrical  value,  so  alliteration  is  some- 
times a  real  ornament  when  it  is  little  else,  as  in  this  epitaph  ^^  On 
a  Virgin,"  by  Herrick : — 

''  Hush'd  be  all  things ;  no  noise  here, 
But  the  toning  of  a  tear ; 
Or  a  sigh  of  such  as  bring 
Cowslips  for  her  covering.'* 

But  alliteration  has  served,  and  in  Icelandic  verse,  still  serves, 
a  far  more  important  and  systematic  purpose.  One  of  the  most 
scientifically  perfect  metres  ever  invented,  if,  indeed,  it  be  not 
perfect  beyond  all  others,  when  considered  with  reference  to  the 
language  for  which  it  was  destined,  is  the  great  Gothic  alliterat- 
ing metre,  the  only  metre  of  which  we  can  affirm  that  it  has  been 
the  main  vehicle  of  the  whole  poetry  of  anv  one  language,  much 
less  of  a  group  of  languages.  The  general  law  of  this  metre  is, 
that  it  shall  consist  of  a  series  of  verses,  each  of  which  is  divided, 
by  a  powerful  caesura,  into  two  sections,  or  hemistichs.  Each 
hemistich  contains  two  accented  syllables,  and  an  indefinite 
number  of  unaccented  ones ;  the  accents  being  occasionally, 
though  rarely,  adjacent,  and  sometimes,  though  not  less  rarely, 
preceded,  separated,  or  followed  by  as  many  as  three  syllables 
without  accent,  that  being  as  large  a  number  as  can  be  articu- 
lated without  destroying  the  approximate  equality  of  time  be- 
tween accent  and  accent,  whicn  we  cannot  too  often  repeat,  is 
the  primary  condition  of  metre  in  all  languages.  Li  tne  furst 
hemistich,  the  two  accented  syllables  alliterate,  and  this  allitera- 
tion is  continued  on  to  one,  and  that  one  most  usually,  though 
not,  as  Rask  would  have  it,  regularly,  the  first  of  the  accented 
syllables  in  the  second.  This  law,  which  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  by  Mitford,  Percy,  Rask,  Guest,  Hegel,  and  others,  as 
an  arbitrary  one,  is,  if  we  mistake  not,  most  admirably  adapted  to 
fulfil  the  conditions  of  a  truly  accentual  metrcy  that  is  to  say,  of  a 
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metre  which,  totally  abandoning  the  element  of  natond  sjUabic 
quantity,  takes  the  isochronous  bar  for  the  metrical  integer,  and 
nses  the  same  kind  of  liberty  as  is  claimed  by  the  musical  com- 
poser, in  filling  m>  that  space.  Of  this  metre,  which  in  England 
outlived  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  several  centuries,  the  follow- 
ing lines  from  "Pierce  Plowman's  Visions,"  may  serve  as  an 
illustration ;  it  being  understood  that  the  two  distichs  are  usually 
written  as  one  line  m  Anglo-Saxon  verse. 

^'  I  looked  on  my  left  halfe 
As  the  lady  me  taught, 
And  was  ware  of  a  woman 
Worthlyith  clothed, 
Purfiled  with  pelure, 
The  finest  upon  erthe; 
Crowned  with  a  crowne, 
The  king  hath  no  better." 

This  rule  must  appear  extremely  simple  even  to  those  to  whom 
it  may  be  presentea  for  the  first  time.  The  artistical  efiect  which 
results  fix>m  its  observance  cannot  be  expected  to  strike  so  imme- 
diately, but  we  venture  to  say  that  no  good  ear,  when  once  accus- 
tomed to  it,  can  fail  to  perceive  in  this  law  a  fountain  of  pure 
and  beautiful  metrical  character,  or  at  least  to  absolve  it  fi*om  the 
charge  of  any  essential  quaintness  or  oddity,  though  an  appear- 
ance of  such  character  inevitably  attaches  itself  at  first  to  what 
is  so  far  firom  our  daily  notions.  The  meaning  of  this  law,  the 
cause  of  its  just  effect,  seems,  as  we  have  hinted,  to  have  been 
overlooked  by  critics.  If  we  do  not  err,  the  following  is  the  right 
account  of  this  interesting  matter.  It  is  to  be  observed,  first, 
that,  according  to  the  rule  of  this  measure,  the  hemistich  or  ver- 
sicle  of  two  accents  may  contain  from  three  to  seven,  or  even 
more  syllables ;  secondly,  that  this  metre,  like  all  others,  depends 
for  its  existence  on  having  the  metrical  accents  in  easily  recog- 
nizable positions,  a  doubtful  place  for  the  accent  being  ruinous  to 
any  metre ;  thirdly,  that,  in  a  language  consisting,  as  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  does,  chiefly  of  monosyllables,  the  place  of  the  accent  m  a 
series  of  several  syllables  must  often  be  doubtftil,  unless  it  occurs 
pretty  regularly  on  every  second  or  every  third  syllable,  as  in 
iambic  and  anapaestic  verse,  or  unless  the  immediate  recognition 
of  its  place  be  assisted  by  some  artifice.  Nowy  this  artifice  is 
supplied  by  the  alliteratianj  which  marksy  as  a  rule^  at  least  two  out 
of  the  four  emphatic  syllables  in  each  pair  of  versiclesj  and  these  two 
are  precisely  those  whichy  in  asynartete  versey  like  the  Anglo-Saxouy 
it  is  most  essential  that  there  should  be  no  doubt  aboutj  namely ^  the 
emphatic  syllable  which  precedes^  and  that  which  follows  the  strong- 
ly  marked  ccesara  by  which  the  versicles  are  separated.    The  metri- 
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cal  dot  which,  in  ancient  MSS.  commonly  marks  the  main  caesura 
in  Anglo-Saxon  and  other  Old  English  asynartete  verse,  is 
unessential  in  this  place,  if  the  alliteration  be  properly  adhered 
to.  The  dot  was  most  likely  used  at  first  only  to  ^istingoish 
Terses,^  and  its  forth^  employment  to  mark  thecsesura  seems  Gkely 
to  have  arisen  from  the  lax  observance  by  some  poets,  of  the  alliterar 
tive  law,  which,  in  Anglo-Saxon  verse,  is  sometimes  neglected  to  a 
degree  for  which  we  can  only  account,  on  the  supposition  that 
this  unartistic  use  of  the  caesural  dot  reacted  upon  the  practice  of 
the  poets,  and  increased  the  laxity  which  it  was  employed  to 
counteract.  This,  however,  it  could  only  do  in  very  small  part ; 
it  quite  fails  to  supply  the  needful  assistance  to  the  accentuation 
in  such  a  metre,  although  it  marks  the  place  of  a  pause.  In  fact, 
tlie  law  of  alliteration  is  the  only  conceivable  intrinsic  mode  of  im- 
mediately  indicating  the  right  metrical  accentuation  where  the  lan- 
guage consists  mainly  of  monosyllables^  and  the  verse  admits  of  a 
varying  number  of  unemphatic  syllables^  before^  between^  and  after 
the  accented  ones. 

The  weak  point  of  Kask's  approximate  statement  of  the  laws  of 
Anglo-Saxon  versification  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr  Guest,  but 
the  writer's  view  of  why  it  is  the  weak  point  seems  to  us  to  be 
erroneous.  Bask  says  that  all  the  syllables  preceding  the  allite- 
rating syllable  in  the  second  hemistich  are  unaccented,  and  form 
a  "  complement"  which  must  be  carefully  separated  firom  the 
verse,  of  which  this  "  complement"  forms  no  part.  Mr  Guest 
rightly  thinks  that,  wh«i,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  alliterating 
syllable  is  preceded  by  four,  five,  or  more  syllables,  it  is  impossible 
to  read  them  all  without  accentuation ;  but  the  more  forcible  an- 
swer is,  that  the  very  notion  of  a  "  complement,"  as  stated  by 
Bask,  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  metre.  The  "  anacrusis,"  or 
unaccented  portion  of  a  foot  or  bar,  which  generally  commences 
a  verse  or  a  strain  of  melody,  is  the  nearest  approximation  to 
Kask's  idea  of  a  "  complement"  which  the  nature  of  metre  will 
admit;  but  ^^  anacrusis"  is  always  less  than  the  isochronous  met- 
rical or  musical  spaces  which  succeed  it,  whereas  Rask's  "  com- 
plement," as  we  understand,  and  as  Mr  Guest  understands  it, 
may  be  of  indefinite  length,  to  the  utter  destruction  of  all  metrical 
continuity.  We  feel  no  doubt  but  that  the  true  account  of  all 
those  cases  in  which  more  than  two,  or  at  most  three,  syllables 
precede  the  alliterating  syllable  in  the  second  hemistich,  is,  that, 
when  they  are  not  erroneous  transcriptions,  they  are  metrical 

1  ^  Anglo-Saxon  poetry,"  says  Mr  Guest,  ^  was  written  continnonsly  like 
prose.  In  some  MSo.  the  point  separated  the  sections,"  Ce.  Tersides  or  hemis- 
tichs ;  "  in  others  it  separated  the  couplets,"  (tie.  verses) ;  '*  in  others  the  point 
was  used  merely  to  close  a  period,  and  the  versification  had  nothing  but  the 
rhythm  to  indicate  it." 
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laxities,  &om  which  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Anglo- 
Saxon  poets  were  singolarlj  exempt. 

The  view  which  we  have  taken  of  the  metrical  motive  of  allite- 
ration in  Anglo-Saxon  verse,  as  a  means  of  emphasizing  to  the 
hearer,  and  of  immediately  certifying  to  the  reader,  the  places  of 
the  principal  accents,  is  fturther  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that, 
whereas,  wh&x  the  Anglo-Saxon  poets  used  rhyme,  they  lavished 
it  with  an  abundance  which  showed  that  it  haa  no  metrical  value 
in  their  eyes,  and  was  introduced  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  the 
jingle,  and  to  such  an  extent,  that  every  word  in  a  famous  poem 
quoted  by  Conybeare  rhymes  with  some  other,  it  was  just  the 
reverse  with  the  alliteration,  which  is  almost  invariably  limited 
to  three  syllables.  Now,  had  it  not  been  for  the  existence  of  the 
metrical  motive  which  we  have  indicated,  the  liking  for  jingle 
which  led  to  the  comj^sition  of  such  rhymes  would  have  &o 
led  to  a  similar  profusion  of  alliteration ;  but  this  limitation  of 
the  aUiteration  to  the  places  of  the  most  important  accents 
was  strictly  observed,  and  immoderate  alliteration  only  mani- 
fested itseUT  in  English  verse,  when  the  alliterative  metre  had 
given  place  to  metres  regulated  by  rhwney  after  which  change, 
rhyme  assumed  metriod  atrictneBs  and  moderation;  and  allitera- 
tion,  when  used  at  all^  was  confined  by  no  rule,  but  was  some- 
times carried  through  every  word  in  a  verse,  without  any  regard 
to  the  acc^itual  quality  of  the  syllables.^ 

It  seems  to  have  afibrded  matter  of  surprise  to  some,  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  poets,  though  fully  understanding  the  metrical  use 
of  final  rhyme,  should  have  emplo}red  it  metrically^  only  when 
writing  in  ijotiru  A  little  consideration,  however,  will  suffice  to 
show  mat  final  rhyme  is  not  only  not  necessary,  but  that  it  is 
contrary  to  the  nature  of  Anglo-Saxon  alliterative  verse,  its 
greatest  commendation  being  the  vast  variety  allowed  for  the  posi- 
tion of  the  accents,  a  variebr  not  possible  where  the  accents  are 
not  artificially  indicated,  it  is  obvious,  that  this  variety  would 
be  very  much  diminished  by  the  use  of  final  rhyme,  which,  as  in 
the  only  regularly  rhyming  Anglo-Saxon  poem  known,  namely, 
that  wluch  Conybeare  gives  in  liis  ^^  Introduction,"  both  super- 
sedes the  object  of  alliteration,  and  compels  a  like  arrangement 
of  accented  and  unaccented  syllables  in  the  latter  part  of  each 
versicle.  The  accentual  variations  possible  in  an  Anglo-Saxon 
verse — (Bask  would  call  it  a  coupletj^-of  four  accents,  are  com- 
puted by  Mr  Guest  as  being  324  in  number.    Final  rhyming  of 

^  Welsh  poetrr,  from  the  earliest  times,  has  made  an  abundant  use  of  allitera- 
tion, the  rules  for  its  employment  having  even  been  fixed  at  coneresses  of  the 
bards ;  but,  as  far  as  we  ean  judge  from  examination  of  the  verse  without  a  know- 
ledge of  the  language,  the  aSiteratioB  in  Welsh  poetiy  la  not  metrieaif  but 
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the  versicles  or  hemisticlis  would  reduce  this  varietj  to  probably 
less  than  one-tenth. 

Before  taking  leave  of  this  part  of  our  subject,  something  must 
be  said  concemmg  the  question  of  the  cadence  of  Anglo-Saxon 
alliteratiye  verse.  This  question,  at  first  sight,  appears  to  be  one 
of  more  difficulty  than  it  really  is.  The  actual  metrical  delivery 
of  any  long  passage  of  Anglo-oaxon  verse,  might  puzzle  the  best 
Anglo-Saxon  scholar,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  settUng,  in 
every  case,  the  right  pronunciation  of  words,  and  to  the  fact  that 
the  laws  of  alliteration,  as  stated  by  Rask,  though  they  must 
have  afforded  most  sufficing  assistance  to  those  for  whom  Anglo- 
Saxon  was  a  living  language,  are  by  no  means  so  invariably 
observed  as  to  affi)rd  infallible  guidance  to  u«.  The  cadence, 
however,  may  be  settled  theoretically,  by  a  consideration  of  the 
constant  nature  of  metre.  Indeed,  we  hold,  against  the  opinion 
of  Mr  Guest,  that  Mitford  has  settled  the  question,  and  has 
proved  that  the  cadence  is  triple.  Mr  Guest  maintains  that,  in 
our  ancient  poetiy,  the  common  and  triple  cadences  were  inex- 
tricably mixed,  and  that  ^^  it  is  not  till  a  period  comparatively 
modem,  that  the  common  and  triple  measures  disentangle  them- 
selves fix)m  the  heap,  and  form,  as  it  were,  the  two  limits  of  our 
English  rhythm."  Our  space  permits  us  to  do  no  more  than 
adduce  the  following  considerations  in  support  of  Mitford^s  view: 
— First,  There  is  a  strong  natural  probability  that  the  verse  of  a 
language  like  the  Anglo-Saxon,  which,  when  spoken,  would  fall 
into  "common"  or  "iambic"  time,  on  accoimt  of  the  great 
preponderance  of  monosyllables,  and  the  consequently  usual 
alternation  of  one  accented  and  one  unaccented  syllable,  would 
assume  the  "  triple "  or  "  anapaestic "  cadence,  as  the  simplest 
and  most  obvious  distinction  from  prose  and  ordinary  speaking. 
Secondly,  The  triple  and  common  cadences  cannot  be  mixed,  as 
Mr  Guest  supposes  them  to  have  been,  without  destroying 
cadence  altogether.  The  example  which  Mr  Guest  gives  of  this 
imaginary  mixture,  tells  strikingly  the  other  way,  and  proves  the 
defective  ear,  which  seems  to  have  led  the  writer  into  this  and 
other  mistakes.  Mr  Guest  quotes  the  following  lines  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott :— 

*'  Merrily  swim  we :  the  moon  shines  bright : 
Downward  we  drift  through  shadow  and  light : 
Under  yon  rock  the  eddies  sleep 
Calm  and  silent,  dark  and  deep.^ 

The  last  line,  Mr  Guest  says,  is  in  common  cadence.  Now,  its 
excellent  effect,  on  the  contrairy,  depends  entirely  upon  the  obli- 
gation to  read  it  into  triple  cadence,  by  dwelling  veiy  long  on 
the  accented  syllables,  an  obligation  which  results  fix)m  its  rorm- 
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ing  an  integral  part  of  a  passage  in  that  cadence.  Forget  the 
three  preceding  lines,  and  reaathe  last  as  if  it  formed  one  of  a 
series  of  seven  syllable  trochaics,  and  its  movement  and  char- 
acter are  totally  changed.  Tkaa  we  see  that  an  entire  line  may 
be  in  common  or  triple  cadence^  according  to  the  cadence  of  the 
context.  In  "  Paradise  Lost"  there  are  several  lines,  which,  if  they 
stood  alone,  or  in  juxta-position  with  others  like  them,  would 
naturally  read  into  triple  cadence.  Thirdly  and  lastly,  much, 
if  not  all,  the  supposed  difficulty  in  the  way  of  regarding  Anglo- 
Saxon  verse  as  altogether  in  tnple  time,  disappears  when  we  re- 
member that  it  was  originally  meant  to  be  sung  to  the  harp,  and 
that  its  rhythmical  movement  might  very  well  be  obscure,  con- 
fused, ana  apparently  "  mixed,"  until  developed  by  highly  em- 
phatic delivery,  and  musical  accompaniment. 

The  metrical  function  of  rhyme,  like  that  of  alliteration,  has 
never  yet  been  fully  recognised.  The  battle  of  rhyme  was 
fought  with  much  ability  between  Campion  and  Daniel,  in  the 
begmning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Campion,  in  his  "Obser- 
vations in  the  Art  of  English  Poesy,"  violently  attacked  "  the 
vulgar  and  unartificiall  custome  of  riming,"  and  supported  his  de- 
structive with  a  constructive  attempt,  giving  specimens  of  several 
modes  of  rhymeless  English  metre,  his  example  of  heroic  verse 
being  remarkable  for  its  studied,  and  almost  Miltonic  science,  as 
compared  with  the  like  attempts  of  Surrey  and  Grimoald. 
Daniel  meets  Campion's  vituperation  of  rhyme,  as  a  superfluous 
and  barbarous  excrescence,  with  solid,  and  sometimes  profound, 
arguments.  He  justly  says,  "Our  rhyme  is  an  excellencie  added 
to  this  worke  of  measure,"  and  though  himself  a  scholar,  in  a 
time  of  strong  scholastic  prejudices,  declares  it  to  be  "a  harmonic 
fkrre  happier  than  any  proportion  antiquitie  could  ever  shew  us," 
adding,  concerning  the  classic  numbers  advocated  by  his  adver- 
sary, the  following  remarks,  which  are  worth  the  consideration 
of  those  who,  in  our  own  day,  would  revive  Campion's  heresy : 

"  If  ever  they  become  anything,  it  must  be  by  the  approbation  of 
ages,  that  must  give  them  their  strength  for  any  operation,  or  before 
the  world  will  feel  where  the  pulse,  life,  and  energie  lies,  which  now 
we're  sure  where  to  find  in  our  rymes,  whose  knoune  frame  hath 
those  due  stayes  for  the  mind,  those  incounters  of  touch  as  make  the 
motion  certaine,  though  the  varietie  be  infinite.  Nor  will  the 
generall  sort,  for  whom  we  write  (the  wise  being  above  bookes),  taste 
these  laboured  measures  but  as  an  orderlie  prose  when  we  have  done 
all.  For  this  kinde  acquaintance  and  continuall  familiarity  ever  had 
betwixt  our  ear  and  this  cadence,  is  growne  to  so  intimate  a  freind- 
ship  as  it  will  now  hardly  ever  be  brought  to  misse  it.  For  bee  the 
verse  never  so  good,  never  so  full,  it  seems  not  to  satisfie  nor  breede 
that  delight  as  when  it  is  met  and  combined  with  like  sounding  ac< 
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cent;  which  seemes  as  the  jointare  without  which  it  hangs  looee  and 
cannot  aubsiat,  bat  runs  wiklelj  oo»  like  a  tedious  fancie  without  a  close." 

This  writer  was  the  first  to  do  justice  to  rhyme  as  a  means  of 
indefinitely  extending  the  limits,  and  multiplying  the  symmetry 
of  measure  by  the  formation  of  stanzas. 

**  These  limited  proportions  and  rests  of  stanzas  are  of  that  happi- 
ness, both  for  the  disposition  of  the  matter,  and  the  apt  planting  of 
the  sentence,  where  it  may  best  stand  to  hit  the  certaine  close  of  de- 
light, with  the  full  body  of  a  just  period  well  carried,  as  neither  the 
Greeks  nor  the  Latins  ever  attained  unto.** 

The  transcendent  genins  of  Milton  succeeded  in  establishing 
one  kind  of  rhymeless  metre,  in  the  face  of  the  obstacles  justly 
alleged  by  Daniel;  and  the  ever-increa§ing  familiarity  of  that 
metre  to  English  ears,  has  given  rise,  in  our  days,  to  renewed 
doubts  of  the  legitimacy  of  rnyme,  and  to  renewed  occasion  for 
insisting  on  its  claim.  Rhyme  is  so  far  fix>m  being  extra-metri- 
cal and  merely  ^'  ornamental,"  as  most  persons  imagine  it  to  be, 
that  it  is  the  quality  to  which  nearly  all  our  metres  owe  their 
very  existence.  Tfie  octo-«yllabic  couplet  and  quatrain,  two  of 
the  most  important  measures  we  have,  are  measures  only  by 
virtue  of  the  indication,  supplied  by  rhyme,  of  the  limits  of  the 
verse ;  for  they  have  no  catalectic  pause,  without  which  "  blank 
verse"  in  English  is  impossible.  All  staves,  as  Daniel  remarks, 
are  created  by  rhyme.  It  is  almost  impossible,  by  even  the  most 
skilftd  arrangement  of  unrhymed  verses,  to  produce  a  recurrent 
metre  of  several  lines  long.  Campion,  in  his  beautifid  lines,  be- 
ginning "  Bose-cheek'd  Laura,  come ;"  Collins,  in  his  "  Ode  to 
Evening;"  Mr  Tennvson,  in  his  fisimous  song,  ^^ Tears,  Idle 
Tears,"  and  a  few  other  poets,  in  one  or  two  snort  poems  each, 
have  succeeded  in  forming  the  stave  without  rhyme ;  but  the 
rareness  of  these  attempts  proves  the  difiiculty  of  succeeding  in 
them,  and,  after  all,  the  success  seems  scarcely  worth  the  pains. 
Sir  Philip  Sydney  and  George  Puttenham  agree  with  Daniel 
in  rejgaraing  rhyme  as  the  nighest  metrical  power  we  have. 
Mr  Gruest,  in  modem  days,  does  rhyme  the  justice  to  say,  that 
^^  it  marks  and  defines  the  accent,  and  thereby  strengthens  and 
supports  the  rhythm.  Its  advantages  have  been  felt  so  strongly, 
that  no  people  have  ever  adopted  an  accentual  rhythm  without 
also  adopting  rhyme."  Mitford  and  others  have  also  recognised 
the  function  of  rhyme  as  a  time-beater,  though  their  imperfect 
apprehensions  of  the  accentual  constitution  of  our  verse  has 
necessarily  prevented  a  clear  understanding  of  that  function. 
Hegel,  whose  observation  on  the  necessity  of  the  material  coun- 
terpoise afforded  by  metre  to  the  high  spirituaUty  of  poetic 
thought,  has  been  already  quoted,  remarks,  m  comparing  ancient 
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with  modem  versification,  that,  whereas  in  the  first,  that  conn* 
terpoiae  is  mainlj  supplied  by  the  natural  length  or  brevity  of 
^fuablesy  which  spiritual  expression  is  not  p^mitted  to  alter  or 
destroy ;  in  the  latter,  the  verbal  accent,  conferred  by  the  signi- 
fication, gives  length  wherever  it  chances  to  fall.  Du  liebit  is  a 
spondee,  aa  iambus,  or  a  trochee,  according  to  the  si^ification 
honie  by  the  words.  The  material  or  external  element  of 
syllabic  quantity,  is  thus  dissolved  and  lost  in  the  spirituality 
which  produces  quantity  instead  of  obeving  it ;  and  this  loss,  he 
maintains,  is  not  compensated  by  the  law  of  accentual  division 
which  lemains.  A  new  power,  woridng  ab  extroj  is  required ; 
and  this  is  found  in  rhyme,  of  which  the  very  grossness,  as  com. 
pared  with  syllabic  quanti^,  is  a  sreat  advantage,  inasmu<i  as 
the  greater  spirituahty  of  modem  thought  and  feeling,  demand  a 
more  forcible  materiid  contrast.  The  infltience  of  myme  upon 
measure  is  most  remarkably  shown  in  its  simplest  operation ;  for, 
in  stanzas  o£  elaborate  construction,  its  powers,  tnough  always 
metrical  and  decisive,  are  too  intricately  mvolved,  and  too  much 
connected  in  their  working,  with  other  metrical  principles,  to  be 
traced  and  described  in  this  hasty  summary.  Every  one  feels 
that,  in  a  rhjmed  couplet,  there  is^an  accrual  em^  UF" 
the  second  line,  which  requires  a  corresponding  concentration  of 
meaning.  But  this  very  power  of  concentration  implies  a  power 
of  distribution.  Perhaps  the  stateliest  and  most  truly  ^^  heroic^' 
measure  in  any  language,  dead  or  living,  is  the  ^^  rhythm  royal," 
a  stanza  of  seven  ten-stable  lines,  with  three  sets  of  rhymes  so 
distributed,  that  the  emphasis  derived  from  rh^e  in  one  part,  is 
exactly  neutralized  by  a  similar  concentration  upon  another. 
This,  according  to  Puttenham,  "  is  the  chief  of  our  ancient  pro- 
portions used  by  any  rimer  writmg  anything  of  historical  or  grave 
import."  This  was  the  heroic  measure  of  Chaucer  and  his  suc- 
cessors for  nearly  three  centuries,  during  which  period  "  the 
heroic  couplet"  was  regarded  as  fit  only  fcr  humourous  subjects. 
A  rhymed  stave  has  its  criterion  for  length  in  the  length  of  the 
perioa.  That  which  is  too  long  for  a  period  is  too  long  for  a 
stave,  which,  as  a  rule,  requires  that  there  shall  be  no  fall  stop 
except  at  the  end.  But  the  average  length  of  the  period  will 
vary  with  the  stateliness  of  the  style.  As  the  "  Pope  couplet" 
takes  the  narrowest,  "  Rhythm  royal"  assumes  the  widest  limit 
practicable  for  a  long  poem.  The  former  measure,  after  enjoy- 
mg  more  than  a  century  of  unequalled  fisivour,  has  now  relapsed 
into  its  old  disrepute ;  and  most  persons  will  now  agree  with 
Daniel,  when  he  writes :  ^*  I  must  confesse  that,  to  mine  own 
eare,  those  continuall  cadences  of  couplets,  used  in  long  and  con- 
tinued poems,  are  very  tiresome  and  unpleasing."  The  faxdt  of 
this  couplet  is  not  only  its  essentially  epigrammatic  character, 
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which  is  but  a  relative  defect:  it  is  fiirthermore,  absolutely 
faulty^  inasmuch  as  the  combination  of  immediately  recurrent 
rhyme,  with  the  long  final  pause,  gives  an  emphasis  contrasting 
too  strongly  with  the  very  weak  accentual  construction  of  the  line, 
which,  as  it  is  ordinarily  treated,  has  no  sectional,  t.  e.  "dipodal" 
division.  This  measure,  having  no  place  for  the  major  accents 
unmistakeahly  fixed,  as  is  the  case  with  all  dimeters  and  tetra- 
meters, most  poets  have,  throughout  their  writings,  neglected 
those  accents,  or  misplaced  them.  The  poverty  of  this  metre, 
no  less  than  its  epigrammatic  character,  fits  it,  however,  for  the 
purposes  of  satire,  which,  in  most  of  its  kinds,  has  any  property 
rather  than  that  of  "  voluntaiy  moving  harmonious  numbers." 

The  class  of  metres  which,  of  all  others,  is  proved,  by  theory 
as  well  as  experience,  to  be  the  best  adapted  to  the  popular  mind 
in  all  ages,  could  not  exist  in  modem  languages,  without  rhyme. 
This  is  the  tetrameter  of  the  trochaic  or  "  common"  cadence. 
Many  metres  come  under  this  head,  and  all  of  them  have  been 
really  popular^  which  cannot  be  said  of  any  form  of  trimeter  in 
the  same  cadencOr  The  ancient  "  Satumian,"  though  described 
by  Hermann  as  a  catalectic  dimeter  iambic,  followed  with  the 
division  of  a  powerfiil  caesura,  by  three  trochees,  is,  when  scanned 
with  allowance  for  the  caesural  pause,  obviously  a  tetrameter,  as 
any  one  may  satisfy  himself  firom  this  illustration  : — 

"  The  Queen  was  in  her  parlour,  eating  bread  and  honey." 

Which  Macaulay,  in  a  note  to  the  "  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome," 
gives  as  an  example  of  *  a  perfect  Satumian  line."  The  "  Cid" 
and  '^  Nibelunglied"  are  both  in  this  metre,  though  the  authors 
have  adopted  the  great  latitude,  falsely  called  license,  in  the  use 
or  omission  of  middle  pauses  and  catalexis,  which  Hermann  re- 
marks in  the  employment  of  this  metre  by  Livius  Andronicus 
and  NaBvius.  To  this  head  also  belongs  the  once  popular 
"  Alexandrine,"  as  it  appears  in  the  Polyolbion.  We  suppose 
that  most  critics  would  call  this  a  trimeter,  but  we  defy  any  one 
to  read  it  into  anything  but  a  tetrameter,  having  a  middle  and  a 
final  pause  each  equal  to  a  foot.  The  so-called  "  Alexandrine," 
at  the  end  of  the  Spencerian  stanza,  is  quite  a  different  verse, 
though  including  the  same  number  of  syllables ;  it  is  the  mere 
filling  up  of  the  trimeter;  and  that  Spencer  intended  it  so  is  proved 
by  the  innumerable  instances  in  which  he  has  made  middle  pause 
impossible.  Between  the  true  Alexandrine,  then,  which  is  loaded 
with  pause  and  catalexis  to  the  utmost  the  tetrameter  will  bear, 
and  the  acatalectic  tetrameter,  as  represented  by  the  sixteen  syl- 
lables constituting  the  half  of  the  eight  syllable  quatrain,  there  are 
as  many  metres  as  there  are  possible  variations  of  the  middle  and 
final  pause.    Of  these,  none  nas  taken  so  strong  a  hold  upon  the 
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English  ear  as  the  ballad  metre  of  fotirteen  syllables,  with  the 
stress  on  the  eighth,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  stave  of  ^^  eight 
and  six."  Here,  we  may  remark,  by  the  way,  that  Dr  Johnson's 
assertion  that  the  ballad  stanza  of  seven  accents  '^taught  the  way 
to  the  Alexandrines  of  the  French  poetry,"  instead  of  being,  as 
Mitford  says,  a  proof  of  his  ignorance  of  French  poetry,  appears 
to  lis  to  indicate  his  jnst  appreciation  of  their  heroic  verse,  as  be- 
longing to  the  tetrameter  stock  and  not  the  trimeter.  This  ancient 
narrative  metre,  which,  though  almost  excluded  firom  the  ^  polite 
literature"  of  the  eighteenth  century,  never  lost  its  charm  for  the 
people,  has  lately  recovered  something  of  its  ancient  credit.  Its 
true  force,  however,  can  only  be  shown  in  more  sustained  flights 
than  have  been  attempted  in  it  by  modem  poets.  Properly  man- 
a^d,  there  is  no  other  metre  so  well  able  to  represent  the  com- 
bmed  dignity  and  impetuosi^  of  the  heroic  hexameter.  This  was 
felt  by  the  old  writers,  and,  accordingly,  we  have  Chapman's 
Homer,  Phaer^s  Virgil,  Golding^s  Ovid,  and  other  notable  trans- 
lations in  that  grand  measure.  Of  these,  Chapman  was  the  best 
poet,  but  Phaer  the  best  metrist;  and  as  this  measure  is  again  com- 
mg  into  fashion,  we  may  be  allowed  to  point  out  one  interesting 
peculiarity  in  the  versification  of  the  latter.  It  is  the  use  of  what 
IS  commonly,  but  erroneously  regarded  as  elision,  as  a  deliberately 
adopted  mode  of  relieving  the  cadence  and  approximating  it  to 
the  rh}rthm  of  the  hexameter.    Here  are  four  average  lines : — 

^'  Thus,  rolling  in  her  burning  breast,  she  strait  to  Acolia  hied, 
Into  the  countrie  of  cloudy  skies,  where  blustering  windes  abide. 
King  (Eolus  the  wrastling  windes  in  caves  he  locks  full  low ; 
In  prison  strong  the  storms  he  keeps,  forbidden  abroad  to  blow." 

In  these  four  lines,  we  have  no  fewer  than  six  real  anapaests, 
counting  "  wrastling"  as  one.  When  we  say  real  anapcesta^  we 
mean  to  exclude  those  which  are  commonly  called  anapaests,  as — 

"  And  we  order  our  subjects  of  ev'ry  degree. 
To  believe  all  his  verses  were  written  by  me." 

In  this,  our  common  triple  cadence,  the  feet,  by  temporal  measure- 
ment of  the  syllables,  are  nearer  to  tribachs  or  molossi  than 
anapaests ;  whereas,  in  cases  of  so  called  elision  like  the  above, 
two  syllables  really  are  read  into  about  the  time  of  one,  and  such 
cases  constitute  the  only  element  of  true  temporal  metre,  in  the 
classical  sense,  of  which  our  lanmia^  is  capable.  Many  poets 
have  introduced  a  superfluous  syllable  for  peculiar  effects,  but  ^ 
Phaer  is  the  only  wnter  we  know  of  who  nas  turned  it  into  a 
metrical  element  m  this  way.  The  poet  who  may  be  courageous 
enough  to  repeat,  in  our  day,  Phaers  experiment  (the  success  of 
which,  in  his  time,  is  proved  by  its  never  naving  been  remarked), 
must  fortify  himself  against  the  charge  of  being  ^^  rough/'  ^^  un- 
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nmsicaly"  and  bo  forth)  with  the  assnnoioe)  that^  wherever  there  is 
trae  adhwenoe  to  law  aad  protx^on^  there  is  also  beauty,  thoQ^ 
want  of  cofltom  may  often  make  his  law  seem  license  to  hisr^>- 
ers.  A  considerable  step  has  been  taken  towards  the  recognition 
of  this  eiementi  as  a  r^olar  part  o£  English  metre,  in  the  omis-^ 
fiion,  fix)m  the  pages  or  oar  poets,  of  the  comma  indicative  of  an 
elision  which  does  not  really  exist.  This  little  digression  may 
be  concluded  with  Foster^s  remark,  made  at  a  time  when  the 
mark  of  eUaii»i  was  always  nsed^  that  ^  the  anapsest  is  common 
in  every  place  (of  ElngliMi  iambic  verse),  and  it  wonld  appear 
much  onener,  with  jHX>prie1y  aad  gracey  if  abbrevi4Ui(m8  were  mere 
(woidedJ^ 

^^  This  tynkerly  veni^  which  we  call  rhym^"  ^  ioadudes,  then^ 
all  the  forms  of  the  tetrameter,  the  major  accenie  ef  which  anUd 
not  be  expressed  to  an  English  ear  bv  any  oilier  means^  except^ 
perhaps,  alliteration,  which  is  a  sort  of  rhyme.    We  need  not  bk 

Sire  into  any  of  the  min<Mr  and  better  recognixed  fbnctions  of 
yme  in  order  to  secure  the  student's  respect  ioc  it. 
Campion  has  given  examples  of  eidat  kmds  of  ^^  blank  verse  f 
and  witA  the  dogmatism  for  which  his  mteresting  essay  is  remark- 
able, he  asserts  that  these  are  the  only  kinds  of  which  the  lann 
guage  is  capable,  but  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  doable  that  nuifr- 
ber,  re(^omng  Uank  staves  or  strophes  aa  he  does«  lliat  which 
limits  the  number  of  such  measures  is  the  necessity  that  the  lines 
should  be  always  catalectic,  since,  in  the  absence  of  rhyme^  a 
measurable  final  pause  is  the  only  means  of  marking  the  separate 
existence  of  the  verses^  and,  furthermore,  that  the  stropnes  or 
staves  should  consist  of  lines  of  unequal  len^h,  in  order  to  ren- 
der symmetiy  possible.  The  common  ei^t  syllable  iambic, 
for  example,  ceases  to  be  metre  in  the  removal  of  the  rhyme, 
although  the  six  syllable  iambic,  which  is  catalectic  on,  or  has 
a  final  pause  equal  to,  two  sy-llables,  makes  very  good  blank  verse ; 
and  a  stave  of  equal  lines,  like  that  of  Grays  Elegy,  on  the 
omission  of  the  rnyme,  though  it  may  continue  to  be  verse,  has 
lost  the  means  of  symmetriou  opposition  of  Hne  to  line,  where- 
by it  became  an  ind^endent  whole.  But,  notwithstanding 
Ae  practicabili^  (tf  various  kinds  of  unrhymed  verse,  tfiere  is 
only  one  which  nas  establidied  itself  with  us  as  a  standlard  mea- 
sure; and  that  is,  of  all  recognised  English  metres,  the  most  dif- 
ficult to  write  well  in,  because  it,  of  all  others,  affords  the  greatest 
facilities  to  that  mediocrity  which  neither  gods,  men,  nor  cdumns, 
can  tolerate.  Cowper,  whose  translation  of  Homer  contains  a 
great  deal  of  the  second-best  blank  verse  in  the  language,  says, 
in  his  Prefiu»,  that  the  writer  in  this  kind  of  metre,  '^  m  order 
that  he  may  be  musical,  must  exhibit  all  the  variations^  as  he 

1  Webbe. 
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proceeds^  of  wliidi  ten  syUsbles  are  susceptible.  Between  the 
first  and  the  last,  there  is  no  place  at  which  he  most  not  ocoi^ 
sionally  pause,  and  the  place  of  the  pause  must  be  oontintially 
shifted"  This  is  what  is  commonly  supposed  to  constitute  the 
main  requirement  of  blank  verse;  bnt^  it  seems  to  us,  that  this 
is  yery  far  from  a  sufficient  statement  of  the  ^yariety"  required 
by  the  metre  in  question.  In  the  first  jiacBy  pause  is  but  one> 
and,  perhaps,  not  the  most  important  means  of  ^'  yariety."  JAU- 
ton,  who  ml  tat^bt  us  what  this  kind  of  vene  ou^t  to  be,  is 
careftil  to  vary  the  movonent  l^  an  occasional  inyersion  of  the 
iambic  accentuation  in  each  of  the  fiye  phces:  the  yoriation  of 
the  yowel  sounds  is  also  most  kborioosly  attended  to  by  lum; 
and  rightly,  lor  the  absence  of  the  empmsis  whick  is  conferred 
by  rhyme,  when  it  exists,  upon  one  vowel  sound,  renders  every 
repetition  of  vowel  sound,  within  the  space  of  two  or  three  lines, 
unpleasant,  unless  it  appears  to  have  had  a  distinct  musical  mo^ 
tive.  But  the  great  dimcnlty,  as  well  as  delight,  of  this  measure 
is  not  in  variety  of  pause,  tone,  and  stress,  finr  its  own  si^e. 
Sudi  yariety  must  be  incessantly  inspired  by^  and  ezpressiye  oi^ 
ever-varying  emotion.  Evei^  iteration  of  the  position  of  the 
grammatieaJ  pause,  evexr  deviation  firom  the  strict  and  dull  iam- 
bic rhythm,  must  be  either  sense  or  nonsense.  Such  change  is 
as  real  a  mode  of  expressing  emotion  as  words  tiiemselVes  ans  of 
expressing  thought;  and  when  the  means  exist  without  reference 
to  their  proper  ends,  the  etkct  of  the  ^^  variety"  thereby  obtained, 
is  more  offensive  to  a  r^ht  judgment,  than  the  dalness  which  is 
supposed  to  be  avdded.  Hence  it  is  the  nature  of  blank  verse  to 
be  dull,  or  worse,  without  that  which  only  the  honest  poetical 
inspiration  can  confer  upon  it.  We  are  afraid  to  say  how  very 
small  is  the  amount  of  good  nairative,  or  ^  heroic"  blank  verse, 
of  which  our  literature  can  boast,,  if  we  have  tmely  stafced  its 
essential  quality.  No  poet,  imless  he  feels  himself  to  be  above 
discipline,  and  therefore  above  the  greatest  poets  of  whose  modes 
of  composition  we  have  any  record,  ought  to  think  of  banning 
his  career  with  blank  verse.  It  will  sound  very  paradoxical  to 
aoBOie  of  our  slovenly  versifiers,  when  we  assert  that  Ae  most 
inflexibly  rigid,  and  as  they  are  commonly  thought,  difficult 
metres,  are  the  easiest  for  a  novice  to  write  decently  in.  The 
greater  the  firequency  of  the  rhyme,  and  the  more  fixed  the 
place  of  the  grammatical  pause,  and  ^e  less  liberty  of  changing 
the  fdndamental  foot,  the  less  will  be  the  poet's  obligation  to 
originate  his  own  rhythms*  Most  rhymed  metres  have  a  rhythm 
peculiar  to  themserves,  and  only  require  that  the  matter  for 
which  they  are  employed  shaQ  not  be  foreign  to  their  key;  that 
a  funeral  dirge  shall  not  be  set  to  jaunty  choriamUcs^  nor  a 
epithalamium  to  the  grave-yard  tune  of  the  six  syllable  quatrain; 
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but  blank  verse  has  little  or  no  rhythm  of  its  own,  and  therefore 
the  poet  has  to  create  the  rhjrthm  as  he  writes. 

At  a  time  like  this,  when  it  is  as  much  the  fashion  to  ex- 
aggerate the  so-called  "  inspiration  "  and  "  imconsciousness  "  of 
artistical  production,  as  it  used  to  be  to  over-estimate  the  critical 
and  scientific  elements,  the  utility  of  laws  which  it  is  certain  will 
be  obeyed,  more  or  less  unconsciously,  by  those  who  are  capable  of 
obeying  them  at  all  to  any  profitable  result,  is  likely  to  have  seemed 
questionable  to  some  of  our  readers.  The  true  poet's  song  is  never 
trammelled  by  a  present  consciousness  of  all  the  laws  which 
it  obeys ;  but  it  is  science,  and  not  ignorance,  which  supplies 
the  condition  of  such  unconsciousness.  The  lives  and  the  works 
of  all  great  artists,  poets  or  otherwise,  show  that  the  firee  spirit  of 
art  has  been  obtained,  not  by  n^lect,  but  by  perfection  of  dis- 
cipline. Dante,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  Goethe,  perhaps  the 
highest  poetical  names  of  the  Christian  era,  prove  clearly  enough 
to  any  one  truly  acquainted  with  their  spirit,  that  the  laws  of 
art,  as  far  as  those  were  known  at  their  respective  periods,  had 
been  studied  by  them  as  matters  of  science,  and  that  it  was  by 
working  on  the  platform  of  such  knowledge  that  they  achieved 
strains  of  poetry  which  exceeded  the  laws  and  limits  of  all  previ- 
ous art.  The  poet  is  unconscious  of  the  laws  by  which  he  writes, 
just  as  Thalberg  and  Benedict  are  unconscious  of  the  rules  by 
which  they  exercise  their  surprising  craft  upon  the  pianoforte. 
This  craft  has  been,  in  each  case  alike,  the  product  of  years  of 
intensely  "  conscious  "  discipline.  The  poet  s  discipline  is  only 
less  obviously  legal  and  laborious  than  that  of  other  artists,  be- 
cause he  alone  works  vrith  purely  intellectual  instruments ;  and 
we  do  not  fear  to  assert,  that  no  man  ever  has,  or  ever  can,  be- 
come a  great  poet— that  is,  one  who  shaU  originate  laws  of  his 
own,  which  future  workers  in  the  same  line  will  have,  in  their 
turn,  to  study — unless  he  himself  has  learned  to  comprehend 
those  which  are  the  legacy  of  his  predecessors.  Such  learning, 
indeed,  will  be  more  likely  to  make  a  pedant  than  a  poet  of  the 
man  who  endeavours  to  ply  this  sin^olar  vocation  without  ex- 

1)ress  constitutional  aptness  for  it.  Ten  lines  of  the  simplest 
yrical  outpourings  ot  the  Ploughman  of  Scotland  are  worth 
more  than  all  the  odes  and  epics  that  were  ever  laboured  by 
merely  learned  metrists ;  but  tne  faculty  which,  without  labori- 
ous culture,  is  capable  of  the  coinposition  of  a  good  love  song  or 
ballad,  must  have  the  addition  of  hard  disciphne,  before  it  can 
become  the  inspiration  of  a  truly  great  poem. 

But  poets  are  the  persons,  after  all,  who  are  the  least  likely  to 
be  directly  affected  by  written  criticisms.  A  good  poet  can 
scarcely  be  other  than  a  good  judge  of  that  which  concerns  his 
art,  though  he  may  not  be  able,  or  disposed,  to  put  his  knowledge 
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into  writing.     It  is  the  large  class  of  little  critics  who  are  the 
chief  gainers  by  the  enunciation  of  sound  artistic  doctrine  ;  and 
whatever  instructs  these,  confers  at  least  a  temporary  benefit 
upon  the  man  whose  fame,  and,  perhaps,  worldly  prosperity,  for 
the  first  years  of  his  career,  may,  in  part,  depend  upon  their 
ability  to  appreciate  his  works.     It  is  especially  in  the  matter  of 
metre  that  a  good  poet  is  likely  to  be  erroneously  judged  in 
lese  days.     Most  readers  of  poetry,  and  we  fear  we  must  add, 
modem  writers  upon  it,  know  nothing,  and  feel  nothing,  of  the 
laws  of  metre  as  they  have  been  practised  by  all  great  poets. 
*^  Smoothness  "  is  regarded  as  the  highest  praise  of  versification, 
whereas  it  is  about  the  lowest  and  most  easily  attainable  of  all  its 
qualities.     The  consummate  perfection  of  the  versification  of  all 
ifilton    and    Shakespeare,   and  much  of    Chaucer,   Spenser, 
Fletcher,  and  Cowley,  would  not  now  be  tolerated  in  a  new 
writer;  we  should  find  it  held  up  to  ridicule  and  contempt; 
facetious  critics,  stringing  together  separate  lines  or  short  pas- 
sages, each  a  brilliant,  but,  separately,  unintelligible,  morsel  of 
some  mosaic  of  harmony,  would  ask,  "  Is  this  music  1  is  this 
verse  f "  perfectly  safe  as  to  the  reply,  for  it  is  certain  that,  in  the 
greatest  work  of  the  greatest  metrist  who  ever  lived,  IVIilton, 
there  is  no  long  and  elaborate  strain  of  verse  without  one  or 
more  lines  which,  though  probably  the  most  efiective  in  the  pas- 
sage, wiU  seem  to  be  scarcely  verse  at  all  when  taken  out  of  it, 
"Smoothness"  might  just  as  reasonably  be  called  the  chief  merit 
of  natural  scenery  as  of  poetry.     A  capacity  for  writing  smooth 
verse  is  certainly  essential  in  a  poet,  and,  as  we  have  indicated, 
the  artistic  versifier  will  occasionally  make  his  thoughts  flow 
along  the  dead  level  of  the  modulus  of  his  metre — that  is  to  say, 
he  will  make  it  perfectly  "  smooth,"  just  as  a  landscape  painter 
will  generally  manage  to  get  in  a  glimpse  of  quiet  water  or  level 
plain,  to  serve  as  the  guage  and  foil  to  all  the  surrounding  va- 
rieties of  hill  and  dale,  rock  and  forest ;  but  to  speak  of  "smooth- 
ness" as  anything  more  than  the  negative,  merely  mechanical 
and  meanest  merit  of  verse,  is  to  indicate  a  great  insensibility  to 
the  nature  of  music  in  language.     Such  insensibility  is,  however, 
the  almost  inevitable  result  upon  most  minds  of  the  unleisurely 
habits  of  reading  into  which  we  modems  are  falling.    We  have 
not  time  to  feel  with  a  good  poet  thoroughly  enough  to  catch  hi? 
music,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  gooa  poets  have  lately  been 
writing  down  to  our  incapacity. 
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Abt.  Vn.— 1.  A  Remew  of  the  Di^oree  Bill  of  1856,  with  Pro* 
positions  for  an  Amendment  of  the  Laws  affectina  Married 
Persons.  Inscribed,  by  permiflsion,  to  Lord  iLyndhurst* 
London:  1857. 

2.  A  Bill  intituled  an  Act  to  Am^nd  the  Law  relating  to  Divorce 
and  Matrimonial  Cattses  in  England.  Presented  by  the  LoED 
Chancellor.    Ordered  to  be  printed  11th  May  1857* 

8.  The  Samej  as  amended  June  25,  1857. 

4.  Hansard! s  Debates.    Second  Session  of  1857. 

Of  all  tlie  subjects  which  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
legislature  durmg  the  session  of  Parliament  now  wearing  to  a 
close,  the  one  which  has  created  the  largest  amount  of  general 
interest  is  the  amendment  of  the  laws  rdating  to  marriage  and 
divorce.  It  is  a  matter  which  almost  every  one  understands;  in 
which  almost  every  one  is  concerned;  of  wliich  almost  every  one 
has  something  to  say.  Society  has  long  been  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  the  opening  words  of  the  preamble  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor's bill,  "  that  it  is  expedient  to  amend  the  law  relating  to 
divorce."  They  who  were  content  with  the  law  as  it  stood  at 
the  commencement  of  1857,  were  the  exceptional  few.  The 
public  voice  had  long  declared  that  "  something  must  be  done.^ 
But  here,  perhaps,  tne  general  harmony  begins  and  ends :  for 
when  we  come  to  inauiife  what  that  "  something'*  should  be,  we 
find  that  there  is  Uttle  concord  of  opinion. 

We  cannot  be  surprised  at  this.  The  question  is  a  very  deli- 
cate and  a  very  difficult  one.  It  is  beset  with  many  perplexi- 
ties. It  cannot  be  discussed  without  some  doubts  and  misgiv- 
ings in  the  writer^s  mind,  and  some  reservations  and  qualifica- 
tions in  his  expressions  of  opinion.  Two  men,  propounding  widely 
different  views  of  so  comphcated  a  question,  may  both  be  right,  as 
far  as  they  go.  For  when  we  have  determined  in  our  own  minds 
what  is  best  to  be  done,  we  are  forced  irresistibly  upon  the  con- 
clusion, that  we  have  only  had  a  choice  of  evils.  We  know  and 
acknowledge,  at  every  step  of  the  inquiry,  how  much  there  is  to 
be  said  upon  the  other  side. 

There  is  good  reason  in  this  why  we  should  discuss  the  subject 
rather  in  a  suggestive  than  in  an  authoritative  strain.  It  is  the 
very  last  on  which  any  writer  is  entitled  to  dogmatise.  We 
have  seen  some  of  the  best  and  wisest  men  in  the  country  difier- 
ing  widely  in  their  views  of  the  question,  both  in  its  reKgious 
and  its  social  aspects,  without  any  personal  or  party  incentives 
to  the  support  of  one  side  or  the  other.    We  do  not  doubt  that 
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all  who  have  spoken  or  written  on  the  subject,  have  been  moved 
by  deep  convictions  of  the  trath  of  their  utterances^  and  a  per- 
vading sense  of  the  solemnity  of  the  question  and  the  magnitude 
of  the  interests  it  involves.  And  we  ask  that  the  toleration 
which  we  extend  to  others  may  be  extended  to  us,  by  those  who 
have  hitherto  dissented  firom  the  views  which  we  are  about  to 
express,  and  will  not,  after  a  patient  perusal  of  our  remaiks,  con- 
sent to  adopt  our  opinions. 

The  subject,  viewed  in  its  social  and  in  its  legal  aspects,  divides 
itself  into  two  branches; — one  relating  to  marriage  itself,  and  the 
dissolution  of  marriage;  the  other  relatingto  the  legal  processes 
necessary  to  the  attainment  of  divorce.  DMt  the  sprays  or  off- 
shoots of  these  branches  interlace  themselves  with  each  other, 
and  we  cannot  easily  discuss  the  one  division  of  the  subject 
without  sometimes  a/yerting  to  the  other.  ^ 

In  England,  there  is  no  law  by  which  a  marriage  can  be  dis- 
solved. Marriaf^  are  dissolved ;  but  a  special  Act  of  Parliament 
is  necessary  to  legalise  each  dissolution.  Such  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, it  need  not  be  said,  are  obtainable  only  by  the  rich.  They 
cannot  be  obtained  until  an  action  has  been  brought,  and  da- 
mage^ decreed  for  criminal  conversation.  The  process,  there- 
fore, is  tedious,  costly,  and  in  most  cases  revolting.  The  new 
bill  proposes  to  remedy  this.  We  do  not  say  that  it  will  render 
divorce  easy  or  cheap;  but  it  will  make  it  easier  and  cheaper. 
It  will  not  place  the  rich  and  the  poor  on  an  equality;  but  it  will 
place  them  more  on  an  equality  tnan  before.  It  will  not  place 
the  man  and  the  woman  on  an  equality;  but  it  will  jiluce  tnem, 
too,  more  on  an  equality  than  before.  It  will  not  entirely  assi- 
milate the  law  on  the  south  to  what  it  is  on  the  north  of  the 
Tweed;  but  it  will  diminish  the  very  wide  difference  at  present 
existing  between  the  practice  of  the  two  parts  of  the  island.    ^ 

We  have,  on  former  occasions,  emphatically  expressed  our 
opinions  in  this  Journal  relative  to  tlie  existing,  but  now  con- 
demned, laws  of  marriage  and  divorce  in  England;  and  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  we  have  not  written  in  vain.  Never,  cer- 
tainly, at  any  former  period  of  our  social  history  has  there  been 
so  strong  a  disposition  to  consider,  in  a  fair  and  candid  spirit,  the 
position  of  women  with  reference  to  these  laws,  as  has  been 
evinced  during  the  last  two  or  three  years.  Men  have  roused 
themselves  to  the  necessity  of  doing  something  to  remove  what 
has  been  long  felt  to  be  a  reproach  to  our  civilization ;  and  sen- 
tence of  death  is  now  written  down  against  the  worst  parts  of  a 
systen),  which  inflicted  such  cruel  injustice  on  the  weaker  half  of 
mankind.  There  were  some  wrongs  so  patent,  so  abhorrent  to 
reason,  and  altogether  so  cruel  and  iniquitous,  that,  in  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenfli  centurv,  to  IojI;  t!ie:ii  i:i  thv  f.ice*,  and  tj  stiite 
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them  openly,  seemed  to  be  sufficient  to  secure  instant  aUeriation. 
For  example,  it  was  almost  incredible  that  a  man  should  be  suf- 
fered to  desert  his  wife,  to  live  in  adultery  with  another  woman; 
and  to  assert,  during  the  time  of  separation,  a  marital  right 
to  possess  himself,  not  only  of  the  property  acquired  by  gift  or 
bequest  from  her  family  or  friends,  out  the  proceeds  also  of  her 
own  industiy.  So  monstrous,  indeed,  was  tnis,  that  it  was  cer- 
tain such  a  scandal  could  not  long  survive  the  torrent  of  indig- 
nation wliich  had  been  poured  upon  it,  even  if  no  more  general 
measure  for  the  reform  of  the  laws  of  marriage  were  contem- 
plated by  the  Legislature.  It  was  possible  to  legislate  for  the  dis- 
continuance of  such  an  evil  as  a  separate  and  integral  reform;  and 
if  nothing  else  had  been  done,  we  should,  doubtless,  have  acwmi- 

Elished  this,  and  been  thankful  for  such  an  instalment.  But  the 
ill  before  us  embraces  this.  Indeed,  any  Act  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  laws  relating  to  marriage  and  divorce  would  be  most 
imperfect,  if  it  did  not  secm^  to  women  so  circumstanced  a  right 
to  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  their  own  property.  The 
Lord  Chancellor's  bill  gives  to  this  provision  a  foremost  place; 
and  we  shall  be  readily  believed  when  we  say,  that  there  is  no 
part  of  the  bill  regarding  which  there  is  so  little  diversity  of 
ojnnion. 

The  bill,  after  constituting  a  "Court  of  Marriage  and  Divorce," 
to  the  nature  and  frinctions  of  which  we  shall  presently  advert, 
enacted^  that "  any  wife  might  present  a  petition  to  the  said  Court, 
praying  for  a  divorce  a  mensd  et  thorOj  on  the  ground  that  she  has 
been  deserted  by  her  husband,  and  that  such  desertion  has  con- 
tinued, without  reasonable  excuse,  for  two  years  or  upwards;** 
and  that  the  Court  might  decree  a  divorce  ct  mensd  et  thorOj  and 
make  an  order  for  alimony,  if  it  should  seem  just  to  do  so.  The 
bill  then  proceeded  as  follows : — 

''  XYII.  In  every  case  of  a  divorce  a  mensd  et  thoroj  the  wife  shall, 
from  the  date  of  the  sentence,  and  while  the  separation  shall  continue, 
be  considered  as  a  feme  sole  with  respect  to  property  of  every  descrip* 
tion  which  she  may  afterwards  acquire,  or  which  may  come  to  or  de- 
volve upon  her;  and  such  property  may  be  disposed  of  by  her  in  all 
respects  as  a  feme  sole;  or  on  her  decease,  the  same  shall,  in  case  she 
shall  die  intestate,  so  iis  the  same  would  have  done  if  her  husband 
had  been  dead ;  provided,  that  if  any  such  wife  should  again  cohabit 
with  her  husband,  all  such  property  as  she  may  be  entitled  to  when 
such  cohabitation  shall  take  place,  shall  be  held  to  her  separate  use, 
subject,  however,  to  any  agreement  in  writing  made  between  herself 
and  her  husband  while  separate.** 

It  was  only  ri^ht  that,  in  such  a  case,  the  necessary  responsi- 
bility of  the  husoand  should  entirely  cease,  except  when  he  had 
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failed  to  pay  the  alimony  decreed  by  the  Court.  No  woman 
will  complain  of  this ;  but  every  woman  will  recomiise  in  the 
above  provision^  what,  verbally  at  least,  affords  repress  for  the 
cruel  wrong  under  which  her  sex  has  so  long  been  suffering. 
But  that  it  should  meet  the  case  fullv  and  completely,  in  fact  as 
well  as  in  word,  it  was  necessary  to  place  the  preliminary  divorce 
a  menad  et  Hwro  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest  petitioner. 
Perhaps  the  most  cruel  cases  of  the  assertion  of  the  marital  right 
to  propeitVy  acquired  by  the  woman  during  separation,  occur  in 
humble  lire.  Desertion  is  more  frequent,  seli-support  is  more 
common,  among  the  poorer  classes.  In  such  a  condition  of  life 
the  man  has  more  temptation  to  lay  a  violent  hand  on  the  earn- 
ings of  the  woman,  and  fewer  restraints,  physical  and  moral,  to 
check  the  consummation  of  his  selfishness  and  injustice. 

'*  The  fear  of  shame 's  a  hangman's  whip, 
To  keep  the  wretch  in  order." 

But  what  is  shamefol  in  one  condition,  is  scarcely  held  to  be  so 
in  another.  Moreover,  a  woman  in  humble  life  can  seldom 
place  herself  beyond  the  reach  of  her  offending  husband.  She 
can  rarely  select  her  place  of  abode,  or  fence  herself  around  with 
any  obstacles  to  intrusion.  She  is,  in  most  cases,  despoiled, 
without  defence,  and  without  appeal.  She  has  not  a  host  of 
friends  to  declare  her  wron^ ;  nor  can  she  move  the  world  to 
tears  by  an  eloquent  pampmet.  It  is  the  poor  sempstress,  the 
poor  laundress,  the  domestic  servant,  who  most  needs  that  her 
earnings  should  be  secured  to  her.  If  the  new  Act  accomplishes 
this,  it  will  really  be  a  blessing  to  the  people  of  England.  But 
if  the  process  by  which  legal  separation  is  to  be  obtained,  and 
the  woman  restored  to  me  pnvileges  of  the  feme  aoUj  be  a 
costly  one,  practicallv  the  great  mass  of  the  people  will  be  in  the 
same  condition  as  before.  The  process  under  the  new  system 
must  necessarily,  as  we  have  said,  be  less  costly  than  under  the 
old,  in  all  cases  of  divorce  a  vinculo  matrimonii ;  and  we  do  not 
doubt  that^the  new  Court  of  Marriage  and  Divorce  will  entail 
fewer  burdens  on  sidtors  than  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  under  the 
existing  state  of  things,  in  cases  of  mere  conjugal  separation.  But 
the  object  of  the  new  bill  would  have  been  but  imperfectly  ob- 
Udnea,  if  the  desired  cheapness  had  not  been  rendered  not  merely 
a  compa^tive  cheapness,  but  one  which  would  place  the  justice  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  woman. 
But  what  is  this  new  Court  t  It  is  to  be  call^  "  The  Court 
of  Marriage  and  Divorce."  It  is  to  exercise  the  jurisdiction 
"  now  vested  in,  or  exercisable  by,  any  ecclesiastical  court  or 
person  in  England,  in  respect  of  divorces  a  mensd  et  thoro^  suits 
of  nullity  of  marriage,  suits  for  restitution  of  conjugal  rights,  and 
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in  all  causes,  suits,  and  matters  matrimonial,  except  in  respect  of 
marriage  licenses."  The  judges  of  this  Court  are  to  be  found  in 
the  persons  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lords  Chief  Justices  of 
the  Queen's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas,  the  Chief  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  "  the  Judge  of  Her  Majesty's  Court  of  Probate, 
constituted  by  any  act  6f  tne  present  session;"  the  said  function- 
ary last  named  being  the  Judge  Ordinary  of  the  Court,  with  full 
authority  alone,  or  with  one  or  more  of  the  other  judges,  to  hear 
all  petitions  for  separation  a  mensd  et  thoro.  The  exclusive 
right  of  practising  m  all  cases  where  the  Judge  Ordinary  has 

^'urisdiction,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  other  judges,  is  to 
)e  vested  in  the  advocates  and  proctors  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts ;  the  principles  and  rules  acted  upon  being,  as  nearly  as 
may  be,  conformable  with  the  principles  and  rules  on  which  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  have  heretofore  acted  and  granted  relief  to 
suitors.  There  is  nothing  on  the  face  of  this  to  render  the  pro- 
cess by  which  separation  and  consequent  protection  are  obtain- 
able, less  costly  than  under  the  old  system.  The  cost  of  a  sepa- 
ration h  mensd  et  thoro  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  may  have 
ranged  between  £50  and  £500.  It  need  not  be  said  that  even 
this  lower  amount  placed  the  luxury  of  separation  beyond  the 
reach  of  a  poor  woman,  living  by  the  labour  of  her  hands.  But 
in  such  a  case  she  had  the  pnvifege  of  suing  in  forma  pauperis ; 
and  we  presimie  that  this  is  extended  to  her  under  the  old  sys- 
tem, care  of  course  being  taken  to  guard  the  courts  against  the 
introduction  of  frivolous  suits.  But  it  is  not  on  this  account 
the  less  essential  that  the  procedure  should  be  simple  and  un- 
costly ;  for  how  many  there  are  who,  although  not  of  the  class  to 
which  the  privilege  of  suing  in  forma  pauperis  is  granted,  would 
be  practically  deoarred  &om  obtainmg  the  protection  of  the 
Court,  if  the  process  were  at  all  an  expensive  one. 

Considerations  such  as  these  appear  to  have  had  due  weight 
with  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Chancellor's  bill  did  not  suffi- 
ciently simplify  the  process,  whereby  women,  whose  husbands 
have  ceased  to  support  them,  may  secure  for  themselves  the 
right  of  property  in  their  own  earnings.  Indeed,  it  was  felt  that 
the  mere  transfer  of  the  powers  of  the  Ecclesiastical  to  the  Judge 
Ordinary  of  the  Court  of  Divorce,  would  leave  matters  very 
much  in  their  old  cumbrous  state.  Some  manifest  improve- 
ments were,  therefore,  introduced  into  the  bill.  In  the  first 
place,  the  antiquated  technical  nomenclature — ^the  absurd  and, 
to  the  majority,  unintelligible  Latin  jargon  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts,  was  swept  away.  The  Lords  abolished  divorce  a  mensd 
et  thoroy  by  introducing  the  following  clause  into  the  bill : — 

"  YII.  No  decree  shall  hereafter  be  made  for  a  divorce  6  mensd  et 
thoro;  but  in  all  cases  in  which  a  decree  for  a  divorce  it  mensd  ei  thoro 
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might  now  be  pronounced,  the  Court  may  pronounce  a  decree  for  :i 
judicial  separation,  which  shall  have  the  same  force  and  the  same 
consequences  as  a  divorce  d  mentd  et  thoro  now  has." 

This,  at  all  events,  is  an  improvement.  The  first  step  towards 
a  simplification  of  the  law,  is  the  simplification  of  its  obsolete 
nomenclature.  Henceforth,  husband  and  wife,  not  seeking  an 
absolute  dissolution  of  matrimonial  bonds,  are  to  be  ^^  judicially 
separated*''  To  accomplish  this  judicial  separation,  the  same 
process  is  necessary  as  under  the  provisions  of  the  original  bill, 
relatiuj?  to  divorce  a  mened  et  thoro.  But  in  the  bill,  as  sent 
down  m>m  the  Lords,  there  is  this  important  addition : — 

"  XVII.  Where  a  wife  is  deserted  by  her  husband,  and  that  de- 
sertion has  continued,  without  reasonable  excuse,  for  one  year  <»r 
upwards,  and  the  wife  is  maintaining  herself  by  her  own  lawful  in- 
dustry, ii  shall  be  lawful  for  the  wife  to  make  education  to  any  JvMticr 
of  the  Peace^  and  show  cause  that  she  has  reason  to  fear  that  her  husband, 
or  her  husbancTs  creditors^  will  interfere  urith  her  earnings,  and  thereupon 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Justice,  if  he  shall  think  fir,  upon  hearin;r 
the  parties,  to  give  to  the  wife  an  order  in  writing,  under  his  hand, 
restraining  the  husband  or  creditors  from  interfering^  or  attempting  to  in- 
tetfere,  with  the  wife's  eatnings  or  property  in  manner  aforesaid;  which 
order  shall  be  in  force  for  six  months  from  the  date  thereof,  unless 
sooner  discharged  or  varied  by  an  order  of  two  or  more  Justices  of 
the  Peace  or  Petty  Sessions ;  and  while  in  force,  shall  protect  the 
wife,  and  her  earnings  and  property  aforesaid,  against  all  actions, 
suits,  executions  and  proceedings  whatever,  brought,  or  talcen  by,  or 
on  behalf  of,  the  husband  or  creditor ;  and  any  such  wife  shall  be  at 
liberty,  from  time  to  time,  to  apply  for  a  renewal  of  such  order,  at 
the  expiration  of  the  former  order ;  and  any  person  acting  in  wilful 
disobedience  to  any  such  order  as  aforesaid,  while  in  force,  shall  be 
liable  to  a  fine,  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds ;  and,  in  default  of  pay- 
ment, to  imprisonment  for  any  time  not  exceeding  two  months." 

It  appears  to  us  that  this  entirely  meets  the  case  to  which  we 
have  so  ofken  adverted.  A  woman  can  protect  her  earnings  by 
simply  going  before  a  magistrate.  This  will  cost  her  notning, 
or  next  to  nothing.  The  justice  sought  is,  indeed,  placed  within 
the  reach  of  the  nonest  woman  who  lives  by  the  labour  of  her 
hands  and  the  sweat  of  her  brow. 

But  important  as  is  this  branch  of  the  Question,  still  more  im- 
portant is  that  involved  in  the  clauses  of  the  bill  which  relate  to 
the  dissolution  of  marriage.  The  nineteenth  clause*  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  bill  sets  forth  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  hus- 
band to  present  a  petition  to  the  Court,  praying  that  his  marriage 
may  be  dissolved,  on  the  ground  that  his  wife  has  been  guilty 
of  adultery.     To  this  Court  the  injured  husband  is,  according  to 

>  In  the  amended  bill,  Clause  XXT. 
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the  provisions  of  the  Act,  to  cany  his  case  without  any  prelimi- 
nary suit  for  the  recovery  of  damages  from  his  wife's  paramour. 
The  scandal  of  the  action  for  mm.  con.^  which  has  so  long  pol- 
luted the  legal  system  of  the  country,  is  to  cease  from  oti  the 
face  of  the  land.  This  is  another  tardy  instalment  of  justice  to 
the  weaker  sex.  In  these  suits  the  woman  was  perfectly  help- 
less. She  was  compelled  to  remain  passive  while  her  character 
was  mercilessly  torn  to  pieces.  She  stood,  indeed,  unarmed  a^d 
defenceless  between  two  fires.  It  was  the  interest  of  both  par- 
ties to  the  suit  to  prove  her  to  be  an  abandoned  woman.  The 
plaintifi^  was  bound  to  show  that  she  was  an  adulteress;  and  as 
the  money  compensation  was  assessed  in  proportion  to  the  loss 
sustained  by  the  plaintiff,  it  was  the  interest  of  the  defendant  to 
prove  that  she  was  an  abandoned  woman,  and  that  what  the 
plaintiff  had  lost  was  really  of  no  value.  We  do  not  aver  that 
this  was  always  the  practice  in  these  actions,  for  an  adulterer 
may  have  some  tender  compassion  for  the  partner  of  his  guilt, 
and  may  take  upon  himself,  at  all  hazard,  the  onus  of  the  crime. 
But  we  do  say  that  it  was  the  necessary  tendency  of  the  sys- 
tem to  make  the  proof  of  the  woman's  licentiousness  a  thmg 
to  be  established  oy  plaintiff  and  defendant,  and  that,  if  not 
instructed  to  the  contrary,  the  defendant's  counsel  was  only  too 
likely  to  endeavour  to  prove,  in  mitigation  of  damages,  that  his 
client  was  less  the  betrayer  than  the  betrayed.  And  yet,  with 
these  fearful  odds  against  her,  the  wretched  woman  could  not 
appear  in  person  or  by  counsel ;  she  was  not  admitted  as  a  wit- 
ness, and  she  was  not  a  party  to  the  suit.  On  the  terrible  in- 
justice of  this  we  need  not  comment.  The  evil  is  admitted. 
The  scandal  is  condemned  to  death  ;  and  ere  long  we  shall  talk 
of  it,  as  we  now  do  of  the  thumbscrew,  the  "  boot/'  or  any  other 
instrument  of  legal  torture. 

The  clause,  however,  of  the  Chancellor's  bill,  which  abolished 
these  preliminary  actions,  was  not  a  satisfactory  one,  for  it  per- 
mitted actions  tor  damages  to  be  brought  after  dissolution  of 
marriage  had  been  decreed  by  the  Court.  A  reversal  of  the  pre- 
existing system  was  contemplated  in  the  drafr-act  submittea  to 
the  House  of  Lords ;  for  whereas,  by  the  old  law,  no  dissolution 
of  marriage  could  be  granted  until  an  action  for  criminal  con- 
versation had  been  brought,  the  new  law  proposed  that,  ^  after 
this  Act  shall  have  come  into  operation,  no  action  shall  be  main- 
tainable for  criminal  conversation  unless  the  person  bringing  the 
same  shall have/r^^  obtained^  under  theprovisions  of  this  Act,  a 
final  decree  dissolving  his  marriage."  Tnis  did  not  render  the 
action  for  criminal  conversation  compulsory  upon  the  injured 
person ;  it  simply  permitted  it.  In  practice,  therefore,  the  pro- 
posed new  system  might  be  less  objectionable  than  the  old ;  but 
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in  priiiciple  it  appears  to  us  to  be  worse.  An  action  brought,  after 
the  great  object  of  divorce  h  vinculo  matrimonii  has  been  ob- 
tained, can  have  only  two  objects,  and  those  the  basest,  in  view, 
— ^the  gratification  of  avarice,  and  the  gratification  of  revenge. 
Such  actions  would  *be  brought  only  by  unworthy  persons.  Tiie 
propofled  law,  indeed,  would  have  encouraged  and  rewarded  the 
exercise  of  the  vilest  motives,  and  would  nave  granted  money- 
compensation  only  in  cases  in  which  the  very  fact  of  the  action 
would  have  proved  that  no  such  compensation  was  deserved. 
No  man,  cut  to  the  soul  by  the  infidelity  of  his  wife,  would  un- 
necessarily parade  his  sorrows  before  the  public  eye,  or  turn  them 
into  mercnandise.  Some  such  considerations  as  these  seem  to 
have  influenced  the  House  of  Lords.  The  good  sense  and  good 
feeling  of  the  majority  revolted  against  these  public  exhibitions, 
either  as  a  preliminary,  or  as  a  sequence  of  divorce,  and  the  ob- 
jectionable  compromise  was  expurgated. 

But  some  may  exclaim  that  the  money-payment  was  not  to 
be  regarded  solely  in  the  light  of  compensation  to  the  injured 
party.  It  was  a  punishment,  it  may  be  said,  righteously  inflicted 
on  the  guilty  one.  It  was,  practically,  too  often  a  punishment 
inflicted  on  one  guilty  person  for  the  benefit  of  another.  For 
many  a  negligent,  unVind  husband,  whose  wife,  under  gentler 
treatment,  might  have  been  true  to  him  to  the  end  of  her  days, 
has  been  thus  rewarded  for  his  culpable  neglect.  Our  own 
opinion  is,  that  very  few  good  husbanos  are  ever  deserted  b^  their 
wives.  But  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  any  change  which  mflicts 
the  desen^ed  punishment,  without  granting  the  undeserv^  ^^com- 
pensation," is  a  change  for  the  better.  Under  the  old  system, 
the  law  recognised  an  injury  done  to  the  husband  whose  wife 
was  nnfaithftd  to  him ;  but,  the  non-existence  of  the  woman  be- 
ing complete,  the  wife  whose  husband  was  taken  firom  her  by 
another  woman,  was  not  compensated  for  her  loss.  And  yet  it 
is  true,  that  although,  as  before  said,  good  husbands  rarely  lose 
their  wives  by  infidelity,  good  wives  often  lose  their  husbands. 
The  principle  of  compensation  was,  indeed,  but  imperfectly  car- 
ried out  in  practice,  even  if  it  had  been  one  for  which  any  man 
or  woman  of  right  feeling  could  entertain  the  least  toleration.  It 
was  bad  in  every  point  of  view.  The  Lords,  therefore,  wisely 
and  well,  swept  away  the  action  for  criminal  conversation,  even 
in  the  new  and  mitigated  form  proposed  by  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor's bill,  and  substituted  therefor  punishment  in  a  simpler  and 
less  questionable  shape.  It  were  surely  better  to  allow  the  Court 
to  inflict  a  fine  on  the  oflender,  than  to  leave  it  to  a  juiy  to  assess 
damages  for  a  doubtiul  injury.  After  hearing  sucn  evidence  as 
will  enable  the  Comrt  to  decide  upon  the  question  of  a  dissolution 
of  marriage,  it  will  assuredly  be  in  a  position  to  estimate  the 
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amount  of  criminality  attaching  to  the  parties  whose  conduct  it 
has  investigated. 

The  Lord  Chancellor's  bill  having  provided  that  any  husband 
may  petition  the  new  Court  for  a  dissolution  of  marriage,  on  the 
ground  of  the  adultery  (in  any  form)  of  the  Wife,  proceeds  to  state, 
fliat  the  wife  may  netition,  in  like  manner,  on  the  ground  of 
certain  forms  of  adultery  committed  by  the  husband.  ^^  It  shall 
be  lawful,"  says  the  bill,  "  for  any  wife  to  present  a  petition  to 
the  said  Court,  praying  that  her  marriage  may  be  dissolved,  on 
the  ground  that,  since  the  celebration  thereof,  her  husband  has 
been  guilty  of  incestuous  adultery,*  or  of  bigamy,  or  of  adultery, 
coupled  with  such  cruelty  as,  without  adultery,  would  have  en- 
titled her  to  a  divorce  h  menad  et  ihorOy  or  of  adultery  coupled 
with  desertion,  without  reasonable  excuse,  for  two  years  or  up- 
wards." This  limitation  of  the  privilege  of  the  wife  to  sue  only 
in  certain  aggravated  cases  of  marital  infidelity,  is  considered  by 
many  wise  and  good  men  to  be  a  serious  defect  in  the  bill.  It 
is  contended,  that  justice  and  morality  demand  that  the  man  and 
the  woman  should  be  placed  on  an  equality — that  what  consti- 
tutes in  the  woman  a  sufficient  offence  to  entitle  her  husband  to 
sue  for  a  dissolution  of  marriage,  ought  to  confer  the  same  right 
on  the  wife  when  committed  by  the  man.  We  have,  on  a  lor- 
mer  occasion,  expressed  ourselves  so  Ailly  upon  this  subject,  that 
we  do  not  now  purpose  to  enter  at  any  length  into  a  question 
so  delicate  and  difficult  as  that  which  is  involved  in  this  claim 
for  equal  privileges.*  The  author  of  a  recent  excellent  pamphlet 
on  the  Divorce  ^ill  of  1856,  the  title  of  which  we  have  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  scouts  the  dictum  of  Dr  Johnson,  that 
**  the  difference  between  the  two  cases  is  boundless ;"  and  quotes 
at  some  length  a  speech  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  delivered  last  year 
with  reference  to  tne  bill  of  1856,  upon  which  this  year's  bill  is 
a  manifest  improvement.  In  this  speech,  after  citing  the  pas- 
sage in  Boswell's  Johnson,  which  we  recently  quoted.  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  went  on  to  say, — "  I  will  read  to  your  Lordships  the 
observations  made  on  this  passage  by  a  moralist  of  late  years  : — 
*  The  manner  in  which  the  earner  years  of  his  (Johnson's)  life 
had  been  passed,  had  given  to  his  demeanour,  and  even  to  his 
moral  character,  some  peculiarities  appalling  to  the  civilized  be- 
ings who  were  the  companions  of  his  old  age.'  That  is  the  com- 
mentary of  Macaulay  on  Dr  Johnson's  matrimonial  doctrine!" 
Is  it?     Mr  Macaulay,  in  the  passage  quoted,  appears  to  us 

'  By  incestaous  adulterj,  the  bill  signifies  "  adalteiy  committed  by  a  hus- 
band with  a  woman  with  whom,  if  his  wife  were  dead,  he  could  not  lawfully 
contract  marriage,  by  reason  of  her  being  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of  con- 
sangttinitT  or  affinity.** 

'  North  British  Seyiew,  Vol  rxiii.,  No.  xln.,  Article  "The  Non-existence 
of  Women." 
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merely  to  say  that  Dr  Johnson  had  some  peculiarities  of  moral 
character  appalling  to  civilized  people.  Now^  in  the  first  place^ 
moral  character  is  one  thing,  and  opinions  on  questions  of  mor- 
ality another.  A  man  may  have  a  very  unsound  character,  and 
yet  inculcate  very  sound  opinions.  In  the  next  place,  even  if 
there  were  no  such  distinction  as  this — if  Macaulay  had  written 
that  Dr  Johnson  had  some  opinions  on  questions  of  morality  ap- 
palling to  civilized  people,  it  would  hy  no  means  be  apparent  that 
this  '^  matrimonial  doctrine"  was  one  of  them.  The  passage,  in- 
deed, is  as  far  off  as  well  could  be  from  "  a  commentary  on  Dr 
Johnson's  matrimonial  doctrine."  We  confess,  therefore,  that  we 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dictiun  of  the 
"  gi^at  moralist." 

The  author  of  the  ''  Review"  before  us  quotes  also  a  passage 
from  Mr  Macqueen's  Treatise  on  the  Appellate  Jurisdiction  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  a  portion  of  which  rims  in  the  following 
words: — 

''  Now,  although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  crime  of  adultery  is 
very  difTerent  in  a  wife,  who,  by  her  infidelity,  may  impose  a  spurious 
issue  upon  her  husband,  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  protection  of 
his  rights  as  regards  spurious  progeny  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as 
the  only  object  of  divorce;  and  that  misconduct  of  an  outrageous  na- 
ture, such  as  gross  cruelty,  living  in  open  adultery  with  another  wo- 
man, refusal  to  cohabit,  or  such  incidents  generally  as  entirely  frus- 
trate the  very  objects  of  the  matrimonial  union,  ought  either  to  be 
made  severely  punishable,  or  to  be  allowed  as  grounds  of  divorce  to 
be  obtained  by  the  wife." 

Now,  it  need  not  be  said  that  this  passage  tells  not  against, 
but  in  favour  of  our  argument,  which  goes  no  farther  than  that 
simple  adultery  on  the  part  of  the  husband,  without  the  ag- 
gravating circumstances  of  cruelty  or  desertion,  does  not  consti- 
tute suflicient  ground  for  divorce  on  the  petition  of  the  offended 
wife.  The  bill  introduced  this  session  into  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  thence  sent  down  to  the  Commons,  contemplates  the  ad- 
mission of  aggravated  cases  of  marital  adultery  as  grounds  for 
divorce ;  some  of  the  circumstances,  indeed,  glanced  at  by  Mr 
Macqueen  in  the  above  passage,  are  taken  into  accotint.  What- 
soever acts  of  cruelty,  as,  per  se,  would  have  afforded  grounds  for 
separation  h  mensd  et  thoroy  superadded  to  marital  aduiteiy,  make 
up  a  gravamen  sufficient  to  entitle  the  wife  to  petition  for  disso- 
lution of  marriage;  and  two  years  of  desertion,  coupled  with 
adultery,  will  also,  under  the  new  Act,  authorize  the  petition  of 
the  wife.     All  this  is  so  much  gained  to  the  woman. 

Still  it  may  be  said  that  she  is  not  on  an  equality  with  the 
man.  Granted ;  but,  contrariwise,  it  may  be  said  that  the  man 
is  not  on  an  equality  with  the  woman.    There  are  some  eager 
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disputants,  whom  we  cannot  but  respect — for  they  are  led  awaj 
by  a  zeal  which  runs  in  the  right  direction,  and  their  very  ex- 
cesses are  the  growth  of  a  plenitude  of  warm,  good  feeling — die- 
futants,  who  would  give  to  the  woman  every  privilege  enjoyed 
y  the  man,  and  many  others  peculiar  to  herself.  We  doubt 
whether  any  sensible,  reflecting  woman  will  argue  for  her  sex  in 
this  wise.  But  the  zeal  of  some  warm-hearted  statesmen,  in  be- 
half of  the  weaker  sex,  passes  the  love  of  woman  for  her  own  case; 
and  they  battle  stoutly  to  render  the  conjugal  position  of  the  wife 
far  better  than  that  of  the  husband.  No  one  denies  that  the 
wife,  as  the  weaker  vessel,  is  entitled  to  the  support  and  protec- 
tion of  the  husband.  If  the  husband  ceases  to  perform  these 
duties,  the  law  can  compel  him  to  do  so :  the  law  can  compel 
him  to  maintain  his  wife  according  to  his  means.  If  he  desert 
her  in  person,  he  cannot  desert  her  in  purse.  If  the  wife  be 
faithfol,  he  is  compelled  to  support  her ;  and  even  if  she  be  un- 
faithful, it  is  decreed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor's  bill  that  the 
Court  may  compel  her  husband  to  grant  her  an  allowance. 
Clause  XXm.  of  the  bill,  as  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords,^ 
enacts,  that  "  the  Court  may,  if  it  shall  think  fit,  on  any  such 
decree  made  on  the  petition  of  a  husband,  make  it  a  condition 
that  the  petitioner  shall,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court,  secure 
to  the  wife  such  gross  sum  of  money,  or  such  annual  sum  of 
money,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  her  own  life,  as,  having  re- 
gard to  her  fortune,  if  any,  to  the  ability  of  the  husband,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  parties,  it  shall  deem  reasonable."  Now,  this  is 
surely  an  advantage  in  favour  of  the  woman.  It  is  based  upon 
the  supposition  of  the  natural  superiority  of  the  man,  which, 
while  it  fixes  upon  him  larger  responsibUities,  accedes  to  him 
larger  privileges.  If,  as  the  weaker  vessel,  the  woman  can  claim 
the  rignt  of  being  supported  and  protected  by  her  husband,  he, 
in  his  turn,  is  entitled  to  claim  nrom  her,  as  a  superior,  fidelity 
and  allegiance.  She  cannot  assert  inferiority  in  one  instance, 
and  equality  in  another,  just  as  may  be  convenient  at  the  mo- 
ment. There  are  things  not  expected  from  the  woman,  and 
there  are  things  not  expected  from  the  man.  And  there  are 
other  duties,  witli  which  we  are  more  immediately  concerned^  obli- 
gatory, in  a  moral  point  of  view,  on  the  man,  but  not  constituting, 
oy  their  infiraction,  so  gross  and  unpardonable  an  offence  against 
tne  woman,  as,  if  violated  by  the  woman,  they  would  be  against 
the  man.  The  veiy  assertion,  so  ofl;en  put  forward  by  those  who 
would  render  simple  marital  infidelity  a  sufficient  ground  for 
divorce,  on  the  petition  of  the  wife — that  wives  would  seldom 
avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  petitioning — goes  far  to  estab- 
lish this  point ;  for  if  the  offence  against  her  were  felt  by  the 

1  ClAttse  XXX.  of  the  Amended  Act. 
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woman  to  be  as  rank,  as  it  is  felt  to  be  by  the  man  when  com- 
mitted a^nst  him,  there  would  not  be  more  willingness  to  con- 
done. It  is  idle,  indeed,  to  talk  about  equality  in  this  matter, 
when  equality  there  is,  and  can  be,  none,  so  long  as  the  infidelity 
of  the  wife  inflicts  upon  the  husband  so  much  larger  an  amount 
of  sufiering  than,  in  ordinaxy  cases,  the  infidelity  of  the  husband 
inflicts  upon  the  wife. 

The  equality  sought  for  the  woman  must  be  looked  for,  then, 
in  another  direction.  It  is  not  by  endeaTouring  to  assimilate, 
where,  in  reality,  there  is  no  similarity,  but  by  compensations  pe- 
culiar to  her  condition,  that  justice  is  to  be  aone  to  the  woman. 
The  new  Act  contemplates  some  such  compensations,  and  it  has 
been  much  considered  and  discussed  whether  others  might  not 
be  conceded  to  her.  The  Chancellor's  hSl  provides  that  two 
jrears^  desertion,  with  adultery,  by  the  husband,  constitute  grounds 
for  dissolution  of  marriage,  on  the  petition  of  the  wife.  A  question 
has  arisen,  whether  a  certain  period  of  simple  desertion  ought  not 
to  afibrd  a  plea  for  divorce.  A  man  forsakes  his  wife,  ceases  to 
support  her,  abandons  his  country,  places  himself  beyond  the  de- 
crees of  the  Court,  and  leaves  his  wife,  in  the  midst  of  trial  and 
temptation,  to  battle  with  the  world.  He  may  be  living  thou- 
sands of  miles  across  the  ocean  in  a  state  of  sin  ;  he  may  have 
given  to  a  mistress  the  name  of  .his  deserted  wife ;  or  he  may  have 
changed  his  own  name,  and  in  his  ownjproper  relations  to  society, 
ceas^  from  ofi^  the  face  of  the  earth.  !But  now  is  the  p<x>r  woman 
to  establish  this  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court — ^how  is  she  to 
prove  the  wrongs  done  to  her  in  another  quarter  of  the  globe  ? 
She  has,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  no  remedy.  She  is  a  wife  without 
one  privilege  of  wifehood.  She  is  a  lone  woman — 2k  feme  sole — 
with  all  the  sorrows,  and  none  of  the  rights  of  widowhood.  Can 
the  law  do  nothing  for  this  poor  forsaken  creature  %  The  case, 
we  believe,  is  not  an  uncommon  one.  In  some  instances,  there 
may  be,  from  year  to  year,  indications  of  the  existence  of  the 
fugitive  husband.  He  may  have  been  seen  or  heard  of,  or  his 
name  found  in  a  newspaper.  But,  in  others,  year  follows  year, 
and  there  are  no  tidings  of  the  absent  one.  His  fate  is  enveloped 
in  absolute  obscurity.  He  may  be  alive,  or  he  may  be  dead. 
But,  upon  the  mere  possibility,  or  the  assumption,  however  rea- 
sonable, of  his  death,  a  woman  may  not  marry  again.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  to  remedy  this,  but  it  was  not  successful,  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  We  perceive  the  difficulty  of  dealing  satisfac- 
torily with  this  phase  of  the  question.  If  a  woman,  who  has  re- 
ceived no  support  and  protection  from  her  husband  for  a  certain 
number  of  years  (say  five  or  seven),  who  has  had  no  commerce  with 
him,  nor  heard  from, nor  even o/him,  were  to  be  permitted  to  many 
again,  on  the  mere  assumption  that  he  is  dead,  the  assumption 
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might  prove  to  be  an  erroneous  one.  The  absentee  might  have 
been  kept  from  home  by  unavoidable  circumstances ;  he  might 
have  been  thrown  into  captivity  in  a  stranee  country,  or  otherwise 
physically  prevented  from  returning  to  his  wife.  Such  a  contin- 
gency is  possible ;  but,  sufBcient  time  being  allowed,  it  is  so  ex- 
tremely improbable,  that  it  is  scarcelv  worthy  of  being  taken  into 
account.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  his  death  be  not  assumed — if 
there  be  reasonable  supposition  that  his  desertion  is  wilful — if  he 
be  within  reach  of  protest  and  appeal,  and  yet  rejects  all  solicita- 
tion and  remonstrance,  and,  therefore,  it  is  held  that  he  has  de- 
signedly forfeited  all  marital  rights  by  a  practical  abnegation  of 
marital  duties,  it  is  still  said  that  he  may  repent  and  return  to  his 
wife,  and  that^  therefore,  a  locus  penitenticB  should  be  left  for  him. 
It  is  always  possible  that  an  offending  husband  may  repent,  espe- 
cially when  ne  finds  old  age  creeping  upon  him.  But  is  it  worse 
that  this  repentance— often  a  repentance  rather  of  convenience 
than  of  conscience — should  sometimes  be  found  to  have  come  too 
late,  than  that  the  woman  should  be  left  to  pine  in  solitude  during 
the  best  years  of  her  life,  toiling  early  and  late  to  find  for  herself 
the  bread  that  ought  to  be  found  for  her,  and  yet  forbidden  to  link 
herself  with  another  who  would  cheerfully  bear  her  burdens  t  Is 
it  possible  to  imagine  a  sadder  case  than  that  of  a  woman  so  de- 
serted, or  a  position  more  beset  with  grievous  temptation  ?  Who 
would  not  pity  and  pardon  a  woman  who,  in  such  a  strait,  for- 
bidden to  form  a  legal  connection  with  a  truer  and  better  man 
than  her  errant  husband,  were  to  form  a  connection  unsanctified 
by  the  law  ?  And  who  does  not  honour,  as  one  of  the  noblest  spec- 
tacles on  earth,  the  woman  who,  thus  left,  perhaps  with  her  youth 
and  beauty,  to  struggle  with  poverty  in  a  country  where  honest 
woman's  work  is  ham  to  find,  and  where  pitfalls  surround  her  on 
every  side,  still  preserves  her  independence  and  her  respectability, 
toiling  much,  murmuring  little,  erring  not  at  all ;  whilst  the  de- 
graded husband  on  whom  she  wasted  herself  in  girlhood,  is  fol- 
lowing bis  own  erratic  courses  in  a  strange  land,  perhaps  in  fel- 
lowship with  a  strange  woman,  careless  of  the  fate  of  the  wife  he 
has  abandoned  ?  Such  a  spectacle  may  be  seen — we  wish  that 
we  could  think  it  a  common  one.  The  other  side  of  the  picture, 
we  fear,  is  much  more  common ;  and  if  it  be,  can  any  of  the  re- 
mote contingencies  of  survival  or  repentance  afford  sufficient  rea- 
son for  perpetuating  a  state  of  things  which  must  be  a  firequent 
source  of  prostitution  ? 

The  author  of  the  "Review  of  the  Divorce  Bill  of  1856"  throws 
out  a  suggestion,  in  connection  with  this  point  of  the  inquiry, 
which  is  worthy  of  consideration  : — 

"  It  seems  reasonable  (he  says)  that  some  period  should  be  limited 
by  law  for  the  duration  of  the  matrimonial  obligation,  after  a  wife  has. 
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been  deserted  by  her  husband,  whether  ihe  be  provided  with  eyidenoe 
of  adnlteoy  having  been  committed  by  him  or  not.  If  this  proposition 
were  entertained,  even  so  &r  as  to  elicit  discusraon,  it  might  be  proper 
to  require  that,  during  the  limited  period)  all  reasonable  means  should 
be  taken  to  ascertain  whether  the  husband  were  living  or  dead.  An 
annual  or  semi-annual  notice  might  be  required  to  be  published  in  the 
liondon  Gkzette,  or  in  some  public  journal,  and  also  to  be  delivered 
to  some  near  relative  of  the  absentee,  if  any  such  Relative  were  known, 
in  order  that  the  Court  might,  as  far  as  possible,  be  satisfied  that  the 
applicant  came  within  the  teilns  of  the  ptovision.** 

This  is  a  ^ood  practical  sti^gestion,  because  it  is  one  of  very 
easy  applicanon.  On  the  si^ect  ^nerally  of  desertion,  as  a 
ground  of  divorce,  the  writer  proceeds  to  sny : — 

<^  Archbishop  Cranmei'aiid  his  coadjutors  would  have  administered 
more  summary  justice.  A  recusant  deserter,  resisting  advice  and  ex- 
hortation, careless  of  punishment,  and  deaf  td  reason,  they  would 
have  declared  to  be  contumadoua,  a  contemner  of  all  laws,  divine  and 
human,  and  they  would  have  cast  him  into  prison.  They  would  have 
permitted  the  deseifted  person  to  enter  into  new  nuptials.  An  absentee 
who  could  not  be  found,  they  would  have  publicly  summoned ;  and,  on 
non-appearance  in  pex^n  or  by  proxy,  they  would  have  allowed  two 
or  three  years  to  return,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time,  a  sentence  of 
divorce  a  vinculo  mairimam  would  have  been  pronounced,  granting 
liberty  to  the  deserted  person  to  marry  again.** 

It  is  sometimes  contended,  that,  if  mere  desertion  constituted  a 
ground  of  dissolution  of  marriage,  there  would  often  be  collusion 
between  the  man  and  the  woman-^4n  a  word,  that  the  absentee- 
ism might  be  the  result  of  a  family  arrangement  But  if  the  d&- 
serter  were  not  allowed  to  mamr  again,  proof  being  afforded  that 
his  desertion  of  his  wife  was  voluntaiy  and  premeditated,  there 
would  be  little  likelihood  of  collusion.  Moreover,  the  Lord  Chan- 
celloi^s  bill  allows  two  yeari  desertion,  with  adultery,  to  constitute 
a  ground  for  the  petition  of  the  wife — ^a  shorter  out  to  the  desired 
end.  It  need  hardly  be  added,  that  the  man  who  deliberately 
deserts  his  wife,  is  not  very  likely  to  hesitate  at  the  performance 
of  the  other  part  of  the  ofience. 

Impressedf  with  the  force  of  these  considerations,  we  should 
rejoice  if,  to  the  extended  privileges  granted  to  the  woman  under 
the  Chancellor's  bill,  there  had  been  added  the  right  to  {)etition 
for  dissolution  of  marriage  upon  the  simple  plea  of  desertion  by 
the  husband.  Is  a  wife,  deserted  by  her  husband,  to  have  no 
remedy?  As  we  read  the  new  bill  (as  originally  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Lords),  the  position  of  a  woman,  deserted  by 
her  husband,  is  in  no  degree  benefited  by  it.  It  is  a  mere 
mockery  to  say,  that  the  Act  provides  that  '^  any  wife  may  pre- 
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sent  a  petition  to  the  Court  praying  for  a  divorce  a  mensd  et 
ihoroy  on  the  ground  that  she  has  been  deserted  by  her  husband, 
and  that  such  desertion  has  continued  without  reasonable  excuse 
for  two  years  or  upwards ;  and  the  Court,  on  being  satisfied  of 
the  truth  of  the  allegations  of  such  petition,  may,  n  it  shall  see 
fit,  decree  a  divorce  a  mensd  et  thoro  accordingly,  and  may  make 
any  order  for  alimony  which  it  may  deem  just.  — (Clause  XV.) 
It  is  a  mockery,  we  say,  to  assert  that  this  provides  for  the  case. 
If  a  man  deserts  his  wife,  and  takes  a  lodging  in  the  next  street, 
the  Court  may  make  an  order  for  alimony,  and  compel  him  to 
pay  it.    But  if  he  betakes  himself,  as  often  happens,  to  a  distant 
coimtry,  of  what  use  to  the  deserted  wife  are  tne  decrees  of  the 
Court?     The  divorce  h  mensd  et  thoro  has  been  accomplished  in 
the  most  efiectual  manner ;  and  you  may  as  well  draw  a  cheque 
upon  Aldgate  Pump  as  give  an  order  for  alimony,  payable  by 
one  who  has  betaken  himself  to  the  backwoods  of  America,  or 
the  diggings  of  California.     Thus  the  worst  cases  are  left  un- 
touchedT   The  practical  effect  of  the  proposed  law  is,  that  a  man 
may  not  desert  nis  wife  for  two  years,  and  keep  within  reach  of 
the  Court,  without  suffering  for  the  act  of  desertion ;  but  that,  if 
he  leaves  the  country,  and  deserts  her  for  life,  he  enjoys  perfect 
inmnmity  irom  punishment,  and  she  is  without  a  remedy.     If 
any  aggravation  of  such  a  case  were  needed  to  excite  general 
sympathy,  it  would  be  foimd  in  the  fact,  that  a  husband  thus 
deserting  his  wife,  and  either  living  in  a  foreign  land  or  conceal- 
ing himself  in  his  own,  may  die,  without  proof  of  his  death  being 
afrorded  to  his  wife;  and  thus  she  may  be  practically  debarred  &om 
re-marriage  after  she  has  been  released  fi:om  all  legal  restraint 
by  the  decease  of  her  husband. 

It  may  be  said  that  cases  of  deliberate  desertion  of  this  kind 
are  not  common.  But  we  believe  that  they  are  very  common. 
In  the  lower  ranks  of  life,  it  is  especially  easy  for  a  man  to  shake 
off*  his  domestic  encumbrances.  The  lower  the  rank,  the  more 
easy  it  is  for  a  man  to  rid  himself  of  the  old,  and  to  invest  him- 
self with  new,  social  environments.  A  man  who  lives  by  the 
work  of  his  hands  readily  fuses  himself  into  a  new  mass  of  huma- 
nity. He  may  join  a  railway  gang  in  another  country ;  he  may 
go  for  a  soldier ;  he  may  work  nis  way  to  a  distant  colony — and 
rew  questions  will  be  asked.  There  is  nothing  about  him  to  ex- 
cite remark  or  to  call  for  inquiry.  He  is  nothing  in  himself;  he 
is  merely  an  atom  of  some  social  mass ;  and  his  insignificance  is 
his  defence.  Our  belief  is,  that  the  number  of  married  women 
in  England,  who  are  in  no  wise  supported  by  their  husbands — 
who  have  long  ceased  to  have  any  sort  of  intercourse  with  them, 
and  even  to  have  no  assurance  of  the  fact  of  their  existence,  is 
much  greater  than  is  commonly  suppased. 
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We  have  said  that  it  might  he  desirable,  in  cases  of  deliberate 
desertion,  to  prohibit  the  re-marriage  of  the  deserter.  We  be- 
lieve that  it  very  often  happens  that,  in  such  cases,  the  re-marriage 
of  the  deserter  actually  takes  place,  so  that  the  woman  has  legi- 
timate ground  of  divorce  in  the  perpetration  of  bigamy  by  the 
husband.  It  may  be  fairly  assumea,  that  the  man  who  would 
deliberately  desert  his  wife  would  not  hesitate  to  commit  bigamy. 
But,  in  the  cases  supposed  of  concealment  following  desertion, 
the  proof  either  of  adultery  or  bigamy  is  difficult,  and  often  im- 
possible. We  are  doubtful  whetner  the  prohibition  of  re-mar- 
riage would  go  far  to  check  desertion ;  out  it  would  fiimish 
sumcient  answer  to  those  who  object  to  the  recognition  of  that 
offence  as  sufficient  ground  for  the  dissolution  of  marriage,  on 
the  score  that  such  a  privilege  would  encourage  collusion,  and 
operate  as  a  premium  upon  wrong-doing. 

We  hold  that  this  case  of  continued  desertion — a  cruel,  heart- 
less, deliberate  offence,  persevered  in,  from  year  to  year,  merci- 
lessly and  remorselessly — is  very  different  from  a  crime  com- 
mitted under  the  influence  of  strong  temptation  and  momentary 
passion.  And,  saying  this,  we  may  here  proceed  to  state  that 
we  do  not  sympathize  with  those  excellent  persons,  who  have 
conscientiously  opposed  the  re-marriage  of  adulterers.  We  can 
understand  the  assertion,  that  the  law  should  on  no  account  en- 
courage crime.  But  it  is  on  this  very  truth  that  we  take  our 
stand,  when  we  declare  ourselves  in  favour  of  the  re-marriage  of 
adulterers.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  an  irresistible  conviction 
that  adultery,  though  a  veiy  heinous,  is  rarely  a  calculating 
offence  in  the  nmn,  and,  perhaps,  never  in  the  woman.  But  let 
us  assume,  argumenti  cattsdy  that  the  man  calculates  the  conse- 
quences of  the  commission  of  the  crime  before  he  commits  it.  If 
he  does  so,  we  may  be  sure  that  he  is  a  very  bad  man ;  that  he 
cares  little  for  anything  else  but  the  gratification  of  his  own  sel- 
fishness ;  and  that  no  consequence  will  be  more  alarming  to  his 
mind  than  the  marriage  of  nis  victim.  If  the  marriage  of  the 
victim  be  not  allowable  by  law,  the  man  may  pursue  his  pleasure 
without  the  least  apprehension  of  being  saddled  for  life  with  a 
woman,  for  whom,  although  an  object  of  temporary  passion,  he 
may  have  no  genuine  affection.  Such  a  man  woidd  probably  say, 
under  a  prohibitory  law, — "I  am  very  sorry.  It  is  not  my 
fault.  The  law  forbids  me  to  marry  you,  or,  having  deprived 
you  of  one  husband,  I  would  offer  you  another.  As  it  is,  we  had 
better  deplore  the  past,  make  the  best  of  a  bad  business,  and 
amend  our  ways."  A  calculating  person  would  find,  therefore, 
in  the  prohibition,  an  encouragement  to  the  commission  of  the 
crime.  It  is  true  that,  under  any  circumstances,  he  would  not 
be  compelled  by  the  law  to  re-marry  his  victim ;  and  it  may  be 
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said  that  a  heartless  calculating  person  would  refuse  to  do  so. 
But  such  persons  are  very  much  acted  upon  by  public  opinion  ; 
and  we  suspect  that  public  opinion  is  inclined  to  declare  itself  very 
strokigly  against  the  man  who^  having  corrupted  the  fidelity  of 
a  wife,  and  divorced  her  from  her  husband,  refuses  to  make  her 
the  only  real  compensation  in  his  power.  It  is,  indeed,  pait  of 
our  conventional  code  of  honour  to  make  such  reparation,  when 
not  expressly  forbidden,  and  even  worldly  and  selfish  men  yield 
to  the  socifid  necessity.  We  have  not^  indeed,  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt  that  it  is  the  allowance,  and  not  the  prohibition,  of  the 
marriage  of  adulterers,  that  will  deter  the  worst  class  of  seducers 
from  the  commission  of  the  crime. 

And  the  better  class— the  men,  nav,  the  men  and  women, 
who  are  not  systematic  profligates ;  who  do  not  calculate,  but 
fall — ^persons,  in  whom  passion  for  a  time  is  stronger  than  prin- 
ciple, who  love,  perhaps  deqply,  devotedly,  in  disregard  of  all 
obligations  human  and  divine ;  who  are  cruelly  tempted,  sorely 

Serplexed  and  bewildered ;  in  whom  reason  is  unseated,  religion  is 
ead — what  is  there,  we  ask,  in  any  law,  to  encourage  or  to  deter  ? 
Such  persons  do  not  think  of  consequences.  They  are  incapable, 
indeea,  of  calculation.    Whether  tne  law  permit  them,  or  do  not 

Sennit  them  to  marry,  makes  not  the  difference  of  a  feather  in 
etermining  the  balance  of  good  or  evil.  Such  persons  go  down 
blindfold  and  headlong  to  perdition.  Accident,  opportunity — 
something  the  growth  of  a  moment — determines  the  final  issue. 
It  is  utterly  usSess  to  think  of  deterring  such  persons ;  and  it  is 
idle  to  admit  a  fear  of  encouraging  tnem,  by  any  le^  enact- 
ments, to  or  from  the  commission  or  crime,  lou  might  as  well 
attempt  to  stay  the  downward  course  of  one  who  is  toppling  over 
a  precipice,  by  talking  to  him  about  the  laws  of  gravitation. 
The  only  persons,  indeed,  who  take  consequences  into  account 
in  such  matters,  are  those  who  would  be  deterred,  not  encouraged, 
by  the  legalisation  of  the  marriage  of  adulterers.^ 

'  We  feel  and  franklj  acknowledge  the  great  difficnltj  inrolved  in  the  qnefl- 
tion  of  legislative  sanction  of  the  re-marriage  of  the  criminal  parties.  The 
Scriptures  are  held  to  be  against  it.  This  was  strongly  and  effectiyely  put  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  recent  discussions  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  Tiews  given  above  deal  with  the  question  rather  in  its  social  aad  moral 
aspects,  than  with  its  purely  scriptural  ones.  The  subject  has,  from  very  earlv 
times,  engaged  the  anxious  attention  of  the  leading  minds  of  this  country.  It 
was  among  the  first  of  those  great  social  Questions  which  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  Scottish  Reformers,  when  they  found  themselves  set  at  complete  liberty 
from  the  trammels  of  Borne.  A  commission,  composed  of  the  chief  promoters 
of  the  great  social  and  religious  movement  of  that  time,  was  appointed  to  draw 
Up  a  "  [Book  of  Policy,"  which  should  become  a  standard  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment. Among  the  commissioners  were,  Winram,  Bow,  and  John  Knox.  The 
result  of  this  commission  was,  "  The  Firrt  Book  of  Discipline,'*  submitted  to, 
and  approved  of  by,  the  General  Assembly  of  May  1 560.  The  thirteenth  chapter 
is  devoted  to  marriage,  and  questions  connected  with  it.  "  Marriage,"  we  are 
told  in  Section  S,  "  onee  lawfully  contracted,  may  not  be  dnaolvra  at  man's 
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The  opponents  of  the  mairiaffe  of  diyoifcees  have  thus  (ailed 
to  establish  their  premises.  The  experiences  of  the  human 
heart  falsify  their  tneoiy.  Their  argoment  of  encouragement  is 
not  worth  a  jot.  Prombition  would  be  utterly  wortmess  as  a 
preventive  of  crime ;  of  what  value  would  it  be  as  a  punishmentT 
Nay,  what  is  the  very  nature  of  such  a  punishment?  Why, 
assuredly,  to  encourage  crime.  It  forbids  the  man  to  make  re- 
paration for  the  injury  he  has  done  to  the  woman ;  and  forbids 
Iter  to  become  ^^  an  honest  Woman."    It  is,  in  fact,  a  premium  on 

{)rostitution.  The  woman  who  has  gone  astray  with  the  man  she 
oves — ^perhaps  the  only  man  whom  she  has  ever  loved — is  not 
necessarily  depraved.  She  may  have  virtuous  longing — pure 
desires — ^an  instinct  for  good,  violence,  perhaps,  m  her  early 
youth,  has  been  done  to  her  loving  t^ture.  by  the  unholy  greed 
of  selfish  and  imsympathizing  parents.  The  ^^  daughter's  heart^ 
has  been  ^^  preached  down  ;  and  she  has  gone  to  the  sacrificial 
altar.  She  lives,  for  months^  perhaps  for  years,  a  weary  lifoi 
unloved  and  unloving — and  then  the  opportunity  comes;  the 
temptation  assails  her;  little  by  little  she  yields  herself  to  the 
suave  eeelus;  and  falls,  before  she  knows  that  she  is  on  the  brink 
of  destruction.    The  poet  has  written  that,-^ 

"  The  woman  who  deUberates  is  loei." 

But  the  truth  is,  that  most  women  are  lost  because  they  do 
not  deliberate ;  or  at  all  eventSy  they  are  lost  without  deUbera^ 

pleasure,  as  oar  Master  Jeius  Christ  doth  witne%  uilesse  adalterie  be  eommit' 
ted ;  which,  being  sufficiently  proved  in  presence  of  the  eivill  magiMtrate,  the  in* 
nocent,  if  thej  so  re<^aire,  ought  to  be  pronounced  free."  Again,  **  If  fruits  of 
repentance  of  Ions  time  appeare  in  them,  and  if  they  eamesuy  desire  to  be  re- 
eondled  with  the  kirk,  we  jadm  that  they  may  be  reoeiTed  to  the  participation 
of  the  sacraments,  and  other  benefits  of  the  kirk  \  for  we  would  not  that  the 
kirk  should  hold  them  excommunicate  whom  God  absolved,  thai  u,  the  peni- 
tent.* In  chap.  XIII.,  sect.  7,  the  question  of  liberty  to  re-many  is  treated. 
The  mode  in  which  the  matter  is  pat,  shows  that  the  oommissionen  felt  reiy 
skronffly  the  difficulty  connected  with  it.  **  If  any  demand,  whether  that  the 
offender,  after  reconciliation  with  the  kirk,  may  not  many  again  ?  We  answer, 
that  if  they  cannot  lire  continently,  and  if  the  necessity  be  such,  as  that  they 
feare  further  offence  of  God,  we  cannot  forbid  them  to  use  the.  remedy  ordained 
of  God.  If  the  partie  offended  mar  be  reconciled  to  the  offender,  then  we  judge 
that  in  nowayes  it  shall  be  lawfnil  to  the  offender  to  many  any  other,  ex- 
cept the  partie  that  before  hath  been  offfended.  This  we  do  offer  as  the 
best  counsel  that  God  giveth  unto  us  in  so  donbtsome  a  case."  Our  readers 
win  notice,  in  connection  with  the  views  brought  out  in  this  Article,  that  the 
re-marriage  with  the  offended  party  is  insisted  on,  only  where  there  is  reconcilia- 
tion ;  leaving  it,  as  we  think,  to  be  assumed,  that  the  commissioners  held  it 
lawfttl  for  the  ofj^ndm^  parties,  to  many.  This  is  manifestly  the  drift  of  the 
suggestions.  We  are  weU  aware,  however,  that,  very  soon  after  this,  the 
Church  appealed  to  the  State  against  the  marriages  apparently  sanctioned  in 
the  first  book  of  disoipline ;  but  there  were  circumstances  connected  with  these 
appeals,  which  showea  that  both  the  Church  and  the  dvU  magistrate  felt  the 
difficulty  of  the  question.— Ed. 
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lion.  It  was  with  a  fiu*  profounder  insight  into  human  nature 
that  the  greatest  novelist  of  the  present  age  wrote  that  touching 
history  of  the  fell  of  the  miserable  wife  of  Barnes  Newcome. 
We  do  not  know  what  better  illustration  of  our  argument  can  be 
found  in  the  whole  range  of  our  literature  than  the  following, 
though  many,  with  a  deep  insight  into  the  workings  of  the  human 
heart,  have  written  in  the  same  strain : — 

"  The  fetes  did  not  ordain  that  the  plan  should  succeed,  which 
Lord  Highgate's  finends  had  devised  for  Lady  Clara's  rescue  or  re- 
spite. He  was  bent  upon  one  more  interview  with  the  ud  fortunate 
lady ;  and  in  that  meeting  the  fiUure  destiny  of  their  luckless  lives  was  de^ 
cided.  On  the  morning  of  his  return  home,  Barnes  Newcome  had  in- 
formation that  Lord  Highgate,  under  a  feigned  name,  had  been  stay- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  house,  and  had  repeatedly  been  seen 
in  the  company  of  Lady  Clara.  She  may  have  gone  out  to  meet  him  but 
for  one  hour  more.  She  Iiad  taken  no  leave  of  her  children  on  the  day  when 
she  left  her  home ;  and,  far  from  making  preparations  for  her  own  depar- 
ture, had  been  engaged  in  getting  the  house  ready  for  the  reception  of  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  whose  arrival  her  husband  announced  as  speedily  to 

follow  his  own The  little  ones  had  been  consigned 

to  bed  early,  and  before  Sir  Barnes'  arrival.  He  did  not  think  fit  to 
see  them ;  nor  did  their  mother.  She  did  not  know,  as  the  poor  little 
creatures  left  her  room  in  charge  of  their  nurses,  that  she  looked  on  them 
for  the  last  time.  Perhaps,  had  she  gone  to  their  bed-side  that  even- 
ing, had  the  poor  panic-stricken  soul  been  allowed  leisure  to  pause,  and 
to  think,  and  to  pray,  the  fate  of  the  morrow  might  have  been  otherurise, 
and  the  trembling  balance  of  the  scale  have  inclined  to  right's  side.  But 
the  pause  was  not  allowed  herP 

"  The  pause  was  not  allowed  her  ^ — and  she  fell.  Outraged 
and  insulted  by  an  unworthy  husband,  she  left  her  miserable 
home  with  the  only  man  whom  she  had  ever  loved.  The 
Queen's  Bench  and  the  House  of  Lords  had  their  judicial  dramas; 
and  Sir  Barnes  Newcome  was  relieved  of  his  wife.  What  fol- 
lowed? Lord  Highgate  took  the  divorcee  home  and  married 
her ;  and,  in  the  language  of  the  nurseiy  stories,  it  may  be  sur- 
mised, "  lived  happy  ever  afterwards."  "  Here,"  it  will  be  ex- 
claimed, "  is  a  premium  on  adultery !  The  sinftil  woman  ends 
her  days  in  happiness  and  peace."  Not  at  all.  The  marriage 
might  have  been  a  very  happy  one,  but  for  the  interlude  of 
Barnes  Newcome.  It  has  been  said,  that  more  than  half  of  the 
misery  of  life  is  included  in  the  little  words,  "  too  late."  The 
marriage  was  too  late  for  their  happiness.  Severe  moralists  need 
not  be  a&aid  upon  this  score ; 

"  For  'tis  the  eternal  law,  that  where  sin  is, 
Sorrow  shall  answer  it." 
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Let  Mr  Thackeray  himself  relate  how  sorrow  answered  the 
am  of  poor  Lady  Clara  Barnes : — 

'^  So  Lady  Clara  flies  j&om  the  custody  of  her  tyrant :  but  to  what 
a  rescue  ?  The  veiy  man  who  loves  her,  and  gives  her  asylum,  pities 
and  deplores  her.  She  scarce  dares  to  look  out  of  the  windows  of 
her  new  home  upon  the  world,  lest  it  should  know  and  reproach  her. 
Ah  I  the  sisterhood  of  friendship  is  cut  off  from  her.  If  she  dares  to 
go  abroad,  she  feels  the  sneer  of  the  world  as  she  goes  through  it ; 
and  knows  that  malice  and  scorn  whisper  behind  her.  She  knows 
she  has  darkened  the  lot  and  made  wretched  the  home  of  the  man 
whom  she  loves  best ;  that  his  friends  who  see  her  treat  her  with 
but  a  doubtful  respect ;  and  the  domestics  who  attend  her,  with  a 
suspicious  obedience.  In  the  country  lanes,  or  the  streets  of  the 
county  town,  neighbours  look  aside  as  the  carriage  passes  in  which 
she  sits  splendid  and  lonely.  Bough  hunting  companions  of  her  hus- 
band come  to  her  table :  he  is  driven,  perforce,  to  the  company  of 
flatterers  and  men  of  inferior  sort :  his  equals,  at  least  in  his  own 
house,  will  not  live  with  him.  She  would  be  kind  and  charitable  to 
the  cottagers  round  about  her;  but  she  fears  to  visit  them,  lest  they 
should  scorn  her.  The  clergyman,  who  distributes  her  charities, 
blushes  and  looks  awkward  on  passing  her  in  the  village,  if  he  should 

be  walking  with  his  wife  or  one  of  the  children No 

wonder  that  he  is  always  away  all  day ;  how  can  he  like  a  home 
which  she  has  made  so  wretched?  In  the  midst  of  her  sorrow,  and 
doubt,  and  miseiy,  a  child  comes  to  her :  how  she  clings  to  it !  how 
her  whole  being,  and  hope,  and  passion,  centres  itself  in  this  feeble 
infant!  •  •  .  If  Barnes  Newcome's  children  meet  yonder  solitary 
lady,  do  they  know  her  T  If  her  once  husband  thinks  on  the  un- 
happy young  creature  whom  his  cruelty  drove  from  him,  does  his 
conscience  affect  his  sleep  at  night?  Why  should  Sir  Barnes  New- 
come's  conscience  be  more  squeamish  than  his  country's,  which  has 
put  money  in  his  pocket  for  having  trampled  upon  the  poor,  weak, 
young  thing,  and  scorned  her,  and  driven  her  to  ruin  ?  When  the 
whole  of  the  accounts  of  that  wretched  bankruptcy  are  brought  up 
for  final  audit,  which  of  the  unhappy  partners  shdl  be  shown  to  be 
most  guilty  ?" 

Truth  answers,  "  the  injured  husband."  But  it  is  not  for  the 
purpose  of  squaring  accounts  between  the  offended  and  the 
offender,  as  law  and  society  account  them,  that  we  have  quoted 
this  touching  pass£^e,  but  simply  to  show  what  is  the  "reward** 
of  crime,  so  onen  spoken  of  by  those  moralists  who  oppose  the 
marriage  of  divorcees.  Heaven  help  the  poor  things ;  there  is 
little  earthly  happiness  in  store  fer  them.  They  must  find  their 
solace  in  the  thought,  that  in  their  repentance  they  have  the  pitjrof 
the  uncondemning  One,  whose  word,  by  going  their  way  and  sin- 
ning no  more,  they  have  obeyed.  Perhaps  the  shadows  of  this  pic- 
ture may  be  somewhat  softened — we  hope  so — ^when  that  vile  pro- 
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eess,  hy  which  alone,  tmder  the  old  law,  divorce  could  be  obtained 
in  England,  is  abolished,  and  all  the  unhappy  circumstances  of 
womanly  infidelity  cease  to  be  matter  for  touching  appeals  to 
jurymen  by  "  Sergeant  Rowland,"  or  "  Oliver,  Q.  C. ;  and  for 
detailed  reports  "  m  the  papers — especially  the  Sunday  papers** 
— ^as  though  these  miserable  stories  were  the  best  things  in  the 
world  for  Sabbath  reading, — ^more  to  be  cherished  and  dwelt 
upon  than  the  instructive  legend  of  Him  who  stooped  and  wrote 
upon  the  ground,  and,  looking  up,  found' himself  alone  with  the 
guiliy  woman.  We  do  not  desire — and  if  we  did,  we  should  feel 
m  our  inmost  hearts  how  impossible  it  is-that  sorrow  should  not 
answer  ain,  as  face  answers  to  face  in  the  glass ;  but  the  punish- 
ment, as  we  here  see  it  inflicted  by  man,  is  greater  perhaps,  we 
humbly  submit,  than  God  would  inflict  on  the  penitent  smner. 
It  may  be  less,  when  the  laws  which  have  so  long  disgraced  us 
are  modified ;  but  it  will  still  be  very  great — so  great,  that  it 
need  never  be  feared  that  any  woman  will  deliberately  darken 
her  ftiture  with  it,  or  any  man  in  a  cool  calculating  spirit  lay 
up  for  himself  his  share  ot  the  sorrow. 

We  had  intended  these  remarks  on  the  marriage  of  divorcees 
to  form  a  substantive  and  not  unimportant  part  of  this  article, 
but  they  appear  in  this  place  as  a  digression ;  and  we  return  now  to 
consider  otner  proposed  grounds  of  divorce  on  the  petition  of  the 
wife.  Over  and  above  those  recommended  in  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor's bill,  it  has  been  considered  whether  the  following  ought 
not  to  be  legally  treated  as  grounds  of  divorce : — 

1.  Rape. 

2.  Adultery  and  transportation. 

3.  Adultery  and  penal  servitude  for  four  years. 

4.  Adultery — the  mistress  obtruded  into  the  common  resid- 
ence of  husband  and  wife. 

5.  Transportation  for  fourteen  years,  or  for  life. 

The  first  four  of  these  were  proposed  by  Lord  Lyndhurst  to 
the  Select  Committee  of  1856.  Tne  fifth  is,  we  beheve,  an  ori- 
ginal suggestion  by  the  able  writer  of  the  "  Review  "  before  us. 
We  purpose  to  consider  them  seriatim,  premising  only  that  the 
four  submitted  to  the  Committee  were  thrown  out. 

The  author  of  the  "Review"  observes  of  the  first,  that  it  is 
'^  qmte  as  heinous  a  crime,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  as  incestuous 
adulterv;"  that  it  "is  punishable  by  the  criminal  law,  and, 
until  of  late,  was  a  capital  ofiSence."  True ;  but  the  question  is, 
not  what  is  the  greater  offence  against  morals,  or  against  law, 
but  what  is  the  ^ater  offence  against  the  wife.  The  most 
serious  offence  against  the  wife  is  infidelity,  of  a  deliberate  and 
sustained  character.  Now,  the  crime  asserted  above  to  be  one 
which  ongbt  to  furnish  ground  of  divorce,  is  generally  impulsive. 
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oommitted  under  the  influence  of  violent  passion,  ^^lien  the  cri- 
minal is  not  master  of  himself ;  and  it  may  oe  presumed  that  it  is 
never  repeated.  It  is  a  single  exceptional  act.  Heinous  as  it 
is  in  the  eve  of  the  law,  and  in  the  eye  of  society,  it  is  more 
venial  in  the  eye  of  the  wife  than  continued  infidelity  with  a 
consenting  paramour.  It  is  the  estrangement  of  the  affections, 
more  than  the  bodily  impurity,  which  strikes  the  loving  wife  to 
the  core  of  her  heart.  She  may  fergive  one  who,  perh^s, 
^  flown  with  insolence  and  wine,"  is  suddenly  overtaken  with  a 
gust  of  passion,  which  impels  him  to  the  commission  of  crime ; 
but  deliberate,  systematic  treacherv — the  transfer  of  the  affiso- 
tions  from  the  lemtimate  to  the  illegitimate  object — in  a  word, 
the  desertion  of  uie  heart,  is  not  to  he  forgiven.  And  we  need 
not  add,  that  the  wife  who  petitions  for  a  divorce,  has  not  to 
show  the  degree  in  which  her  husband  has  ofiended  against  the 
law,  against  moralify,  or  against  society;  but  the  degree  in 
which  ne  has  ofiended  against  herself. 

The  same  line  of  argument  is  applicable  to  the  second^  third, 
and  fi/A  of  these  propositions.  It  simple  adultery,  on  the  part 
of  the  husband,  do  not  furnish  sufficient  ^und  of  divorce^  we 
do  not  see  how  ^^  adultery  with  transportation  can  furnish  it ;  ^ 
for  in  the  act,  punished  by  transportation,  there  is  not  necessarily 
any  ofience  against  the  wife,  ^ay,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  hus* 
band's  crime  the  wife  may  be  a  consenting,  if  not  a  co-operative 
party ;  or  it  may  be  oommitted,  without  her  consent  or  know- 
ledge, for  her  benefit;  or  even  in  {tie fifth  case,  where  adultery 
is  not  supposed,  out  of  very  love  for  the  wife.  A  man  may 
commit  a  robbeiy — ^nay,  of);en  has  committed  a  robbery — that 
his  wife  and  children  may  not  starve.  Men  have  committed 
murder,  too,  in  defence  of  the  honour  of  their  wives.  But  as- 
suming that  no  such  motive  impels  him  to  crime,  he  is  not  neces- 
sarilv  a  bad  husband  because  he  is  a  bad  man.  He  ma^  break 
the  law  without  breaking  his  marriage  vows ;  and  his  wife,*  who 
has  taken  him  for  better  or  for  worse,  has  no  claim  to  sue  for 
nullity  of  marriage  because  he  has  committed  a  penal  offence. 
We  could  name  a  man,  now  under  sentence  of  transportation  for 
fourteen  years,  whom,  with  some  knowledge  of  his  domestic  cir- 
cumstances, we  believe  to  have  been  an  excellent  husband.  We 
can  see  no  sort  of  ground  for  admitting  simple  transportation  for 
fourteen  years,  or  far  life,  as  a  sufficient  plea  for  divorce  on  the 
petition  of  the  wife.  We  admit  the  case  of  the  wife  to  be  a  hard 
one,  as  it  would  be  if  the  husband  were  thrown  into  captivi^  by 
the  enemy,  or  if  he  were  bed-ridden  by  paralysis,  or  blind.  But 
every  plea  for  the  dissolution  of  marriage  must  be  based  upcm 
some  proof  of  injury  voluntarily  done  to  the  petitioner :  it  is 
nothing  to  the  point  that  the  husband  has  injured  anybody  else. 
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It  is  partly,  we  presume,  upon  this  consideration,  that  the  law 
is  unwilling  to  aamit  hopeless  insanity  as  a  plea  for  divorce, 
either  on  the  petition  of  the  husband,  or  the  petition  of  the  wife. 
Insanity  is  a  oispensation  of  Providence,  not  a  violation  of  con- 
jugal duty ;  and  it  is  only  by  a  voluntary  act  of  a  free  agent  that 
man  or  woman,  having  once  entered,  in  a  competent  state,  into 
matrimonial  relations,  can  forfeit  the  right  to  retain  them.  And 
yet  the  case  of  husband  or  wife  linked  by  legal  and  indissoluble 
Donds  to  a  maniac,  is  a  very  pitiable  one, — so  pitiable,  that  we 
have  often  thought  whether  the  law  might  not  be  strained  to 
grant  relief  to  persons  so  mated,  by  treating  the  lunatic,  in  this 
as  in  other  matters,  as  one  legally  dead.  The  question  is  one 
which  has  elicited  great  difference  of  opinion  ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  the  balance  of  testimony  is  against  the 
admission  of  lunacy  as  a  ground  of  divorce.  Some  of  the  adverse 
arguments  appear  to  us  to  be  of  no  great  weight.  It  is  said,  for 
instance,  that  a  wife  may  be  driven  to  madness  by  the  unkindness 
of  the  husband, — reference  being  made  to  the  memorable  Talbot 
case,  which  has  been  forced  into  such  unhappy  notoriety.  But 
the  petitioner,  in  all  cases,  must  prefer  his  suit  with  clean  hands. 
The  proposed  Act,  as  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords,  pro- 
vides that,  ^^  upon  any  petition  for  the  dissolation  of  a  marriage, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Court  to  satisfy  itself,  so  far  as  it  rear 
sonably  can,  not  only  as  to  the  facts  alleged,  bat  also  whether  or 
no  (not)  the  petitioner  has  been  in  any  manner  accessory  to  or 
conniving  at  the  adultery,  or  has  condoned  the  same,  and  shall 
also  inquire  into  any  counter-charge  against  the  petitioner.  In 
case  the  Court,  on  tne  evidence  in  relation  to  any  such  petition, 
shall  not  be  satisfied  that  the  alleged  adultery  has  been  com- 
mitted, or  shall  find  that  the  petitioner  has  during  the  marriage 
been  guilty  of  adultery,  or  has  been  accessory  to  or  conniving 
at  the  adultery  complained  of,  or  has  condoned  the  same,  then, 
and  in  any  of  the  said  cases,  the  Court  shall  dismiss  the  said  pe- 
tition." Of  course,  a  similar  inability  to  prosecute  a  petition  to 
a  successful  issue  would  exist,  in  the  case  of  a  plea  of  insanity,  if 
the  party  preferring  the  petition  were  shown  to  have  been  "  ac- 
cessory to  or  connived  at"  the  insanity  of  the  other;  and  crueltjr 
would  in  all  cases  be  admitted  as  a  "  counter-charge,"  which,  if 
proved,  would  enable  the  Court  to  reject  the  petition.  We 
should  have  no  apprehensions,  therefore,  of  any  such  connivance, 
if  the  law  were  to  be  relaxed,  in  favour  of  the  husband,  or  the 
wife,  linked  to  an  insane  consort.  The  more  common  argument, 
that  insanity  is,  in  these  times,  rarely  hopeless,  and  that  the 
maniac  may  in  time  be  restored  to  society,  is  more  potent — at 
least  in  theory.  But  the  rationale  of  divorce  appears  to  be  this, 
that  nothing  but  the  voluntary  act  of  the  husband  or  the  wife, 
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and  ikat  an  act  constituting  an  offence  against  the  other,  can 
properljrafford  a  ground  of  mvorce.  Nothing  inflicted  upon  (as 
transportation),  or  suffered  (as  disease,  mental  or  bodily),  by 
husband  or  w^e,  ought  ever  to  invalidate  the  bond  on  the  peti- 
tion of  the  other. 

We  have  considered  all  the  pleas  which  hare  been  urged  for 
the  dissolution  of  marriage  on  the  suit  of  the  wife  (the  plea  of 
insanity  being  common  to  both  parties),  with  the  exception  of 
that  wnich  stands  fourth  on  the  list  jgiven  in  a  preceding  page, 
viz.,  ^^  Adultery ;  the  mistress  obtnicted  into  the  common  resi- 
dence of  husband  and  wife."  This  was  last  year  proposed  by 
Lord  Ljmdhurst;  and  the  proposition  is  supported  by  the  author 
of  the  "  Review"  before  us,  who  says  that  "  it  is  so  gross  an  out- 
race,  that  a  remedy  ought  to  be  provided.  No  greater  insult," 
it  IS  added,  ^^  can  be  offered  to  a  virtuous  wife ;  and  those  who 
with  the  Lord  Chancellor  argue  that,  ^  if  a  husband  repent  and 
treat  his  wife  with  kindness,  the  sin  on  the  part  of  the  husband 
is  not  an  unpardonable  offence,'  and  that  ^  there  are  cases  in 
which  a  wife  might  and  ought  to  condone,'  will  scarcely  contend 
that  the  reckless  desecration  of  a  home,  sacred  to  the  virtues  of 
wedded  love,  and  to  the  purity  of  innocent  children,  by  the 
offensive  obtrusion  of  an  adulteress,  is  either  a  pardonable  offence, 
or  one  which  a  wife  ought  to  condone."  We  entirely  concur  in 
this.  It  is,  assuredly,  an  unpardonable  offence,  if  we  read  it 
aright ;  but  it  is  somewhat  vaguely  stated,  and  therefore  scarcely 
a  fit  subject,  as  it  stands,  for  specific  legislation.  We  do  not  know 
whether  Lord  Lyndhurst  designed  to  include,  under  this  head, 
all  acts  of  infidelity  committed  under  the  domestic  roof,  or  only 
the  open  installation  of  an  avowed  mistress.    Adultery  may  be 

Eractised  so  long  and  continuously  in  ^^  the  common  residence  of 
usband  and  wife,"  as  to  invest  the  paramour  in  reality  with  the 
character  of  a  mistress,  and  yet  the  offence  may  be  committed 
without  the  cognizance  of  the  wife.  There  is  less  absolute  cruelty 
in  this,  less  unreeling  disregard  of  the  sufferings  of  the  wife,  than 
in  the  shameless  setting-up  of  a  mistress  in  the  presence  of  the 
lawful  consort,  careless  of  the  torture  and  the  humiliation  in- 
flicted upon  her.  We  believe  that  cruelty  of  this  latter  kind  is 
very  rare.  Men  are,  doubtless,  often  very  selfish  and  immoral ; 
but  they  do  not  go  out  of  their  way  to  torture  and  humiliate  their 
wives.  On  the  contrary,  the  general  practice  of  infidelity  is 
scrupulous  concealment, — partly  for  the  sake  of  the  sinner  him- 
self, and  partly  too  for  the  sake  of  the  one  sinned  against,  the 
injured  wife. 

But  there  are  exceptions  to  all  rules ;  and  we  know  that,  ere 
now,  men  have  shamelessly  blazoned  their  vices  in  the  face  of  the 
world^  wantonly  outraged  tlie  feelings  of  their  wives,  and  delibe- 
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rately  polluted  the  sanctity  of  home.  We  confess  that  we  think 
that  this  is  a  case  of  '^  adultery  with  cruelty,"  and  crudty  of  the 
worst  kind.  It  is  insult  in  the  most  humiliating  shape;  it  is 
torture  of  the  most  refined  description.  It  can  hardly,  perhaps, 
be  defined  as  "  such  cruelty  as,  without  adultery,  would  have  en- 
titled her  (the  wife)  to  a  divorce  a  mensd  et  thoro ;"  for  it  pre- 
supposes adultery.  But  we  conceive  that  it  would  be  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Court,  and  that  it  would  necessitate  no  violent 
straining  of  the  law,  to  declare  such  an  offence  to  be  the  bringing 
of  a  prostitute  into  the  familv  home ;  and  fhaty  without  proof  of 
actual  adulteiy,  would,  we  believe,  entitle  the  wife  to  a  divorce 
h  mensd  et  tftoro.  If  this  be  correct,  the  case  would  be  met  by 
the  Chancellor's  bill,  without  a  special  clause  concerning  it. 
>  We  have  now  examined  all  the  grounds  of  divorce,  either  set 
forth  in  the  Lord  Chancellor's  bill,  or  recommended  by  other 
legislators  during  the  sessions  of  1856  and  1857.  And  our  con- 
clusion is,  that  over  and  above  the  recommendations  of  the  bill, 
it  would  be  expedient  to  add,  wilful  desertion  for  seven  years,  as 
a  legitimate  ground  of  divorce  on  the  petition  of  the  wife ;  and 
that  it  would  be  also  advisable  to  give,  if  not  already  given,  con- 
siderable discretionary  power  to  the  Court  with  regard  to  its  con- 
struction of  the  word  "cruelty."  With  these  additions,  we 
should  not  question  for  a  moment  the  benefit  which  women  will 
derive  from  the  proposed  alteration  of  the  law.  The  benefit  to 
men  will  result  from  the  alteration  of  the  mode  of  procedure  by 
which  divorce  will  henceforth  be  obtained ;  the  process  being 
shorter,  easier,  less  costlv,  and  freed  from  the  necessity  of  that 
revolting  abomination,  tne  action  for  crim.  con.  For  these  things 
we  must  be  thankful.  We  do  not  say  that  there  will  not  yet 
remain  many  defects  and  shortcomings  in  the  law,  and  that  many 
cases  of  extreme  hardship,  which  the  Act  cannot  reach,  will  not 
continually  be  presented  to  us.  But  we  must  be  content  to  get 
all  reform  by  instalments,  and  must  not  complain  because  a  good 
thing  is  not  so  good  as  we  might  desire  to  have  it. 

It  has  been  so  generally  assumed  that  the  intent  of  the  bill  is 
to  oSord  greater  protection  to  women,  that  little  or  nothing  has 
been  said  about  the  case  of  the  husband,  and  nothing  has  been 
done  (except,  as  we  have  said,  by  simplifying  the  procedure)  to 

S' ve  him  greater  facility  of  ridding  himself  of  a  bad  wife.  Yet, 
ere  are  such  things  as  bad  wives,  and  a  wife  may  be  very  bad 
who  yet  is  not  convicted  of  adultery.  Lechery  may  not  be  her 
besetting  infirmity.  She  may  be  neither  tempting  nor  tempted. 
But  a  woman  may  effectually  ruin  and  disgrace  her  husoand 
without  breaking  the  seventh  commandment.  She  may  be  a 
drunkard,  a  brawler,  a  thief,  a  blasphemer.  She  may  corrupt 
his  childi^ ;  she  may  make  his  house  a  hell ;  she  may  sell  his 
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goods,  his  chattels,  the  very  implements  of  his  craft,  to  buy  drink 
withal,  and  yet  she  mnst  still  be  his  wife.  When  we  spoke  of 
this,  on  a  former  occasion,  we  derived  an  illastration  from  ficti- 
tious literature.  The  case  was  that  of  Stephen  Blackpool,  in 
Charles  Dickens's  Hard  Times*  But  whilst  tnis  article  has  been 
growing  under  our  pen,  the  truthful  annals  of  the  Police  Courts 
have  fortuitously  afforded  us  as  striking  an  example  as  any  that 
fiction  could  invent  for  a  purpose  of  its  own.  We  give  the  pain- 
ful story  entire,  with  the  comments  of  the  sitting  magistrate : — 

"  Westminster. — On  Wednesday  last  Charles  Cannon,  a  very  re» 
spectable-looking  middle-aged  man,  described  as  a  law  writer,  was 
charged  with  having  violently  assaulted  Ann,  his  wife,  a  woman  whose 
slatternly  and  dissipated  appearance,  unimproved  by  a  severe  black 
eye,  denoted  a  person  commonly  addicted  to  drink. 

'^  Complainant  said,  that  she  had  been  married  to  the  defendant 
upwards  of  twenty  years.  On  the  previous  night  she  was  with  her 
husband  in  Princes  Street,  Westminster,  when  he  gave  their  little  boy 
6d.  to  buy  some  bread  with ;  but,  as  she  did  not  exactly  want  bread 
at  that  moment,  she  stooped  to  take  it  away  fVom  the  child,  when  her 
husband  struck  her  a  blow  on  the  eye  with  his  stick,  which  knocked 
her  down,  and  he  then  kicked  her.  He  had  fractured  two  or  three  of 
her  ribs  some  weeks  ago. 

"  The  policeman  proved  a  portion  of  the  assault 

"  The  defendant  said,  that  his  was  a  most  pitiable  condition.  He 
wished  to  maintain  his  wife  and  family  in  credit  and  respectability ; 
but  she  was  so  inveterate  a  drunkard,  that  she  was  not  sober  one  day 
in  a  week.  He  entreated  the  magistrate  to  send  to  his  home,  and  he 
would  find  that  chairs,  tables,  cups  and  saucers,  and  everything  he 
had  possessed,  had  been  disposed  of  by  his  wife  to  procure  drink. 
Whenever  he  took  off  a  dirty  shirt  she  immediately  sold  it,  and  he 
had  to  replace  it  with  a  new  one.  After  squandering  a  sovereign 
which  he  gave  her  for  the  fkmily,  she  came  to  him  for  6d.  to  buy 
bread,  and  he  had  no  sooner  given  it  to  one  of  the  children,  when  she 
attempted  to  take  it  away  firom  him  to  get  more  gin  with,  when, 
maddened  by  her  disgraceful  conduot,  he  forgot  himself  and  struck 
her. 

^'  Complainant,  who  in  consequence  of  her  noisy  interruption  had 
been  ordered  to  leave  the  court,  was  recalled  by  the  magistrate,  but 
was  found  in  a  public  house  in  the  neighbourhood,  instead  of  remain- 
ing in  attendance  in  the  waiting-room«  She  coolly  admitted  that  she 
got  drunk  sometimes. 

"  It  was  proved  by  the  police-sheet  she  was  frequently  seen  in  a 
state  of  intoxication,  but  was  sober  on  Tuesday  night. 

**  Mr  Arnold  confessed  tlfat  he  had  great  dilficulty  in  knowing  how 
to  act  in  this  case.  The  present  defective  state  of  the  law  did  not  en- 
able poor  persons  to  obtain  a  separation,  which  could  be  done  bj  the 
rich,  or  the  defendant  would  certainly  be  entitled  to  be  remoyed  from 
the  society  of  such  a  woman  as  the  complainant,  and  she  from  Ins 
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violence,  provoked,  as  it  might  be,  bj  her  miscooduct.  Until  some 
power  was  given  to  magistrates,  or  other  tribunals,  to  separate  per- 
sons in  the  humbler  wa^  of  life,  there  was  no  chance  of  putting  an 
end  to  such  cases  as  the  present,  which  sooner  or  later  terminated  in 
fatal  results. 

"  Defendant  was  ordered  to  find  bail  till  the  police  had  made  some 
inquiries  which  the  magistrate  directed." 

It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  in  such  a  case  as  this,  a  separation 
is  obtainable  even  by  a  poor  man.  Let  it  be  granted  that,  if  the 
Lord  Chaneelloi^s  bill  becomes  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the  Court 
which  is  to  do  the  work  of  the  doomed  Ecclesiastical  Courts  ex- 
acts no  large  monev-payments  from  the  poor  man  or  the  poor 
woman,  that  a  ^^ludicial  separation"  might  be  decreed;  but 
what  would  be  the  result  ?  The  Court  would  not  leave  the 
wretched  woman  to  starve,  and  would,  we  presume,  decree  ali- 
mony to  her.  The  husband  would  be  left  without  a  help-mate 
for  himself,  or  a  mother  for  his  children  (pnustically  he  has  long 
been  without  both),  and  yet  he  is  not  permitted,  by  the  law,  to 
take  to  liimself  another  partner.  He  may  expel  the  drunkard 
from  his  house,  but  he  cannot  release  himself  from  his  wife.  He 
can  form,  honestly,  no  new  connection.  Li  this  emergency,  un- 
less he  be  a  man  of  rare  principle  and  self-denial,  like  Stephen 
Blackpool  in  the  story,  he  takes  to  himself  another  companion, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Church ;  or  else  calls  in  the  aid  of 
the  Church,  and  commits  bigamy  with  scarcely  a  pang  of  con- 
science. 

But,  after  all,  whatever  may  be  conceded  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, it  really  matters  very  little  to  the  poor  man  what  is  the 
state  of  the  law,  if,  by  reason  of  its  costliness,  it  is  not  within  his 
reach.  Beset  as  is  this  question  of  divorce  with  doubts  and  diffi- 
culties, many  as  are  the  conflicting  opinions,  there  is  one  point 
at  which  aU  consent  to  meet ;  all  willingly  admit  that  divorce  is 
not  for  the  rich  alone,  but,  in  certain  cases,  an  act  of  justice  to 
which  rich  and  poor  have  an  equal  right.  A  good  wife  is  a 
greater  blessing,  a  bad  wife  a  greater  curse,  to  the  poor  man  than 
to  the  rich.  Every  one  says  that  the  poor  ought  to  have  the 
same  facilities  as  the  rich  for  getting  rid  of  a  bad  wife.  But  wiU 
these  facilities  be  granted  to  the  poor  man  with  the  alteration  of 
the  law  ?  There  are  those  who  think  that  there  is  no  prospect  of 
this,  so  long  as  it  is  necessary  in  all  cases,  either  of  separation  or 
dissolution  of  marriage,  to  appeal  to  a  special  Court,  and  that  the 
ordinary  judicial  tribunals  of^the  couatiy  should  be  competent  to 
do  all  that  is  required. 

We  are  not  surprised,  however,  that  there  should  be  consider- 
able jealousy  on  tnis  score.  The  putting  asunder  of  man  and 
wife,  ^^  whom  God  has  joined,"  is  held  to  be  a  very  solemn  mat- 
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ter;  and  there  are  many  in  England  who  have  reconciled  them* 
selves  to  the  proposed  cnanges  m  the  law,  only  in  consideration 
of  the  extreme  dignity  and  gravity  of  the  contemplated  tribunal. 
And,  considering  the  great  conflict  of  opinion  regarding  many 
points  of  this  great  Question  of  divorce,  we  must  be  content,  in 
the  present  state  of  anairs,  with  some  compromises.  We  think 
the  case  is  very  fairly  met  by  the  author  of  the  "  Review  of  the 
Divorce  Bill  of  1856,"  who  has  touched  upon  this  important 
matter ;  and  suggested  a  practical  remedy  for  the  admitted  evil 
of  the  unequal  operation  of  the  law.  "  In  order,"  he  says,  "  to 
exempt  this  branch  of  jurisprudence  from  the  oft-repeated  slur, 
that  tnere  is  law  for  the  ricn,  but  none  for  the  poor,  it  is  proposed 
that,  in  all  cases  arising  in  humble  life,  and  where  the  parties  are 
poor,  it  shall  be  competent  to  a  stipendiaiy  magistrate,  and  to  a 
municipal  or  other  justice  of  the  peace,  to  hear  the  complaint, 
and  to  summon  the  alleged  delinquent  before  him ;  and  if,  in  his 
judgment,  the  party  complaining  shall  make  out  a  primar facie 
case  for  relief,  to  remit  an  information  on  oath,  with  the  deposi- 
tion of  witnesses  to  the  Court  of  Divorce;  and  that  thereupon 
the  Court  shall,  if  it  think  flt,  order  the  complainant  to  proceed 
in  the  usual  way ;  but  in  forma  pauperesr  A  further  su^es- 
tion  respecting  this  matter  is  also  worthy  of  consideration.  It  is 
**  that  the  Court  of  Divorce  should  be  empowered  to  appoint  a 
salaried  solicitor,  by  whom  all  cases  transmitted  by  magistrates 
should  be  conducted,  and  to  whom  the  cases  of  other  petitioners 
should  be  referred  for  inquiry,  on  its  being  suggested  ^  that  they 
had  no  means  of  meeting  the  necessary  expenses  of  having  their 
complaints  heard,'  to  Ihe  end  that  the  solicitor  of  the  Court 
might  also  conduct  such  other  cases,  if  it  should  appear  to  be  fit 
and  proper;  and,  further,  that  the  Court  should  appoint  a  sala- 
ried oarrister  to  act  as  counsel  in  the  same  cases.  Every  peti- 
tion presented  by  a  husband,  praying  for  the  dissolution  of 
marriage,  shoidd  be  served  on  the  accused  adulterer,  with  liberty 
to  appear  and  defend  himself." 

There  are  excellent  people,  especially  in  the  English  Church, 
with  a  profound  horror  of  "  easy  divorce."  The  debates  on  the 
Chancel  Ws  bill,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  have  evinced  the  alarm 
not  merely  of  the  bishops  respecting  the  proposed  innovation,  by 
which  the  dissolution  of  marriage  oecomes  a  law  of  the  land; 
and  many  English  clergymen  are  eagerly  protesting  against 
being  compelled  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  marriage  over  per- 
sons who  come  to  the  altar  simply  by  right  of  divorce — that  is, 
by  right  of  adultery.  Nay,  at  one  time  they  went  even  further 
than  this ;  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  a  clause  in  the 
bill,  exonerating  the  clergy  from  the  necessity  of  solemnizing 
marriage  over  any  divorced  person — guilty  or  innocent — upon 
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the  ground  that  the  marriage  tie  is  scripturallj  indissoluble 
This  was  eminently  unsuccesmd.  If  the  cWct  are  entitled  to 
this  exemption  now,  they  have  always  been  entitled  to  it.  For 
marriage,  though  not  soluble  by  the  law  of  the  land,  has  hitherto 
been  soluble  by  the  Legislature ;  and  it  surely  matters  not,  in  a 
scriptural  view  of  the  case,  whether  man  or  wife  are  put  asunder 
by  the  Court  of  Divorce  or  the  Hoa<<e  of  Lords.  Few,  indeed, 
could  see  the  justice  of  depriving  the  injured  person  of  the  benefit 
of  clergy,  on  his  entering  into  new  matrimonial  relations,  which 
might,  in  every  respect,  be  as  pure  and  sacred  as  any  that  ever 
claimed  the  offices  of  the  Church.  But,  with  respect  to  the 
marriage  of  adulterers,  the  case  was  different ;  and  many  coi^* 
tended  that  such  persons  ought  to  be  contented  with  the  legal 
contract  made  beiore  a  registrar,  which  is  as  binding  as  the  re^ 
ligious  ceremony.  An  attempt  was  subsequently  made,  by  Lord 
J^desdale,  to  carry  through  the  House  of  Lordfs  a  bill,  enacting 
that  the  marriage  of  persons  who  had  been  divorced  on  account 
of  their  own  adultery  should  take  place  at  a  registiy  office. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who,  throughout  the  discussions 
on  the  Divorce  Bill,  has  set  an  example  of  tolerance  and  mode- 
ration to  many  of  his  Episcopal  brethren,  put  the  case  of  the 
clergy  in  the  only  light  in  which  it  can  command  our  sympa- 
thies, when  he  said  that  ^^  it  became  much  stronger  by  the 
nature  of  the  marriage  service."  ^^  He  was  unwilling  to  allude 
moi*e  particularly  to  that  service ;  but  their  Lordships  would 
remember  that  it  assumed,  in  solemn  terms,  the  Divine  approval 
of  the  marriage,  and  that  it  was  divinely  ordained.  It  was  true 
that  charity  hopeth  all  things ;  but  it  passed  even  the  bounds  of 
charity  to  pronounce,  ex  cattiedrdy  the  Divine  approval  of  a  mar- 
riage  whicf.  had  its  origin  in  a  guilty  passion,  and  was  brought 
about  by  a  heinous  cnme.  For  these  reasons,  he  trusted  that 
the  consciences  of  the  clergy  might  not  suflfer  under  this  trouble,, 
but  that,  either  through  this  present  bill,  or  in  some  future 
clause  of  the  Marriage  and  Divorce  Bill,  a  remedy  would  be 
found.**  The  Lords,  however,  were  not  inchned  to  find  a  remedy, 
and  Lord  Redesdale's  bill  was  thrown  out  by  a  large  majority. 

We  confess  that  we  are  sorry  for  this,  and  for  more  reasons 
than  one.  We  respect  all  scruples  of  conscience,  and  we  can 
readily  believe  that  many  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England, 
considering  the  terms  of  the  service  which  they  are  called  upon 
to  perform  over  all  persons  thus  admitted  into  the  ^'  holy"  bonds 
of  wedlock,  may  feel  their  consciences  outraged  by  the  compulsonr 
performance  of  the  ceremony  over  persons  brought  together  pri- 
marily by  guilt ;  but  we  lament  it  still  more,  because  it  will  turn 
the  hearts  of  many  against  a  measure,  which^  but  for  this,  they 
might  have  appx>ved  afid  supported.    A  Bill  intended  to  confer, 
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and  actually  conferring  substantial  benefits  upon  one  class  of 
peraonsy  should  not  inmct  injury  upon  another.  There  are  di£S- 
culties  and  delicacies  enough  necessarily  involved  in  this  ques- 
tion of  divorce^  and  it  is  a  grievous  pity^  therefore,  to  encumber 
it  with  any  extraneous  embarrassments.  It  may  appear,  prima 
faciej  that  if  the  House  of  Lords,  the  members  of  which  (the 
bench  of  bishops  included)  are  ordinarily  more  encumbered  with 
scruples  of  conscience  than  the  Commons,  consent,  in  spite  of 
Episcopal  and  other  remonstrances,  to  compel  the  clergy  to  many 
adulterous  divorcees,  the  members  of  the  Lower  House  will  not  in- 
terfere in  behalf  of  the  scandalized  ecclesiastics.  But  we  are  not 
by  any  means  sure  that  this  will  be  the  result.  The  House  of 
Commons  is  just  now  in  the  right  frame  of  mind  to  retaliate 
mpcm  the  Upper  House,  especially  upon  a  point  of  conscience* 
The  Lords  having  rejected  the  Oaths  Bill  of  the  Commons,  the 
Commons  are  naturally  predisposed  to  reject  a  Bill  sent  down  to 
them  by  the  Lords.  They  have  such  a  Bill,  full  of  debateable 
points,  in  the  Divorce  Bill ;  and  if  the  issue  be  tried  this  Session 
(which,  as  we  write,  appears  to  be  extremely  doubtful),  we  should, 
in  no  measure,  be  surprised  if  the  Commons  rejected  the  Divorce 
Bill  of  the  Lords,  or  at  all  events,  of  some  of  its  most  important 
provisions.  It  is  said  that  the  legal  element  will  be  arraigned 
against  it  in  the  Commons,  as  was  the  Ecclesiastical  in  the  Lords* 

There  seems,  indeed,  to  be  a  &tality  attending  our  attempts  to 
reform  the  laws  of  marriage  and  divorce.  Much  was  thought, 
said,  and  written  upon  the  subject  in  1856.  The  Legislature 
was  not  inactive,  but  the  year  produced  no  legislation.  Much 
already  has  been  said,  thought,  and  written  on  the  subject  in 
1857,  but  we  are  beginning  to  s^rehend  that  this  year,  like  its 
predecessor,  will  witness  no  specific  lemslation*  If  this  be  the 
case,  we  shall  lament  that  the  Bill  sent  down  firom  the  Lords  was 
of  so  comprehensive  a  character.  There  are  parts  of  it,  and  im* 
portaat  parts,  which,  in  a  separate  Act,  would,  in  all  probability, 
escape  unquestioned*  The  matter  of  judicial  separation,  and  the 
protection  of  the  earnings  of  married  women,  are  altogether  dis- 
tinct firom  those  of  the  dissolution  of  marriage  and  the  re-mar- 
riage of  adulterers.  But  there  is  always  some  fear  in  these  com- 
plications, that  oue  part  of  a  mixed  measure  will  brin^  discredit 
on  another,  and  the  whole  will  be  involved  in  indiscrinunate  ruin 
on  account  of  the  defects  of  a  part. 

We  admit  that  we  are  well  contented  with  the  Bill  as  it  has 
been  sent  down,  really  amended,  to  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
is  ci^ble  of  improvement,  but  still  we  cannot  but  rejoice  in  the 
prospect  of  so  large  a  measure  of  social  reform*  We  cannot  share 
the  apprehensions  of  those  who  believe  that  the  increased  facilities 
for  the  dissolution  of  marriage  afforded  by  the  BUI,  will  have  the 
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effect  of  ^^  unhinging  the  domestic  relations."  Nothing,  indeed, 
can  be  more  preposterous  than  the  idea  that  married  people  will, 
if  the  Bill  be  passed,  live  in  a  state  of  perpetual  anxiety  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  ite  provisions.  The  fact  is,  such  is  the  perversity  of 
human  nature,  that  people  are  seldom  much  inclined  to  do  what 
they  may  do  every  day  of  the  week.  How  many  Londoners  ever 
visit  the  tower,  ascend  the  monument,  or  explore  Westminster 
Abbey?  If  you  want  a  man  (we  include  Doth  sexes  in  the 
word)  not  to  do  a  thing,  let  him  know  that  he  may  do  it.  It 
is  after  forbidden  things  that  we  hanker — distance  lends  en- 
chantment to  the  view — difficulty  enhances  the  ardour  of  the  pur- 
suit. But  there  is  another  and  more  amiable  view  of  the  case. 
We  cannot  state  it  better  than  in  the  words  of  the  intelligent 
writer,  whose  pamphlet  is  before  us — *^  There  need  be  no  appre- 
hension,'* he  says,  "  that  a  Court  of  Divorce  would  be  inundated 
with  the  complaints  of  wives,  if  it  were  open  to  them.  The 
knowledge  that  a  law  was  in  existence  enabling  a  wife  to  apply 
for  divorce — either  a  mensA  et  thoroj  or  a  mneulo  matrimonity  in 
case  of  extremity — would  shed  a  wholesome  influence  over  the 
mind  of  husbanas  disposed  to  err,  or  who  had  entered  on  the  paths 
of  error.  The  natural  love  of  home — ^the  welfare  of  a  family — the 
dislike  of  publicity — ^the  dread  of  a  worse  future — and  the  cling- 
ing of  a  mother  to  the  father  of  her  children,  even  through  evil 
repute,  would  go  far,  as  those  amiable  feelings  always  have  gone, 
to  encourage  forbearance,  to  suggest  mild  remonstrance,  and  to 
cherish  the  still-lingering  hope  of  better  days."  The  poor  crea- 
tures, indeed,  hope  on  against  hope,  make  excuses  as  long  as 
they  can,  and  natter  themselves  that  it  is  only  a  temporary 
aberration,  and  that  the  wanderer  will  return  again  to  the 
ark  of  conjugal  love  and  fidelity.  And  in  the  case  of  the  of- 
fended husband,  there  are  other  considerations  to  check  any 
very  strong  desire  publicly  to  expose  the  guilt  of  his  wife.  He 
cannot  do  so  without  bringing  at  least  some  conventional 
disgrace  upon  himself,  and,  moreover,  he  will  seldom  be  able  to 
appear  in  Court  with  clean  hands.  But  there  is  little  need 
of  speculation  on  these  points,  when  we  have  the  practical 
evidence  afforded  by  the  records  of  our  own  Scotch  courts.  The 
statistics  of  Divorce  in  Scotland,  as  cited  in  a  former  article,  show 
how  little  there  is  reaUy  tobe  apprehended  fix)m  any  relaxation  of 
the  law  in  England.  There  is,  indeed,  no  fear  of  any  but  extreme 
cases  being  brought  before  the  Court  of  Divorce— cases  in  which 
it  would  be  grievous  cruelty  to  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  dis- 
solution of  marriage — cases  which  cry  out  piteously  for  the  saving 
hand  of  the  law.  Having,  therefore,  no  feai^  upon  this  point,  and 
much  hope  upon  many  others,  we  earnestly  hope  that  the  Bill, 
as  amended  by  the  Lords,  will  become  the  law  of  the  land. 
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Judging  by  present  appearances,  we  believe  that  there  is  a 
prospect  of  this  long-pending,  well-considered,  and  mnch-discnissed 
question  being  settled  before  the  close  of  the  session.  The  second 
reading  of  the  bill  was  moved  in  die  House  of  Commoiis  on  the 
24lh  of  July,  when  Mr  Henley  made  a  futile  attempt  to  cause 
the  postponement  of  its  consideration,  on  the  ground  that  the 
House  required  more  time  to  form  a  deliberate  opinion  on  so 
grave  a  question.  Of  the  gravity  of  the  question  th^e  can  be 
no  doubt.  Bat  as  no  subject,  dnrmg  the  last  two  years,  has  been 
more  prominently  before  the  country  than  this,  we  concdve  that, 
if  the  House  has  not  yet  had  time  to  consider  it,  there  is  little 
chance  of  its  being  sufficiently  instructed  at  the  end  of  another 
session.  The  House  itself  was  of  this  opinion,  and  Mr  HenteVs 
jmposal  was  rejected  by  a  krge  majority.  The  Commons,  m- 
deed,  in  this  instance  had  em  advantage,  rarely  enjoyed  by.  that 
body,  in  the  foregone  discussions  of  the  Lords-^'^  repeated  and 
elaborate  discussions"  (to  use  the  words  of  the  Solicitor-General), 
**  which  were  Aared  in  by  the  most  eminent  lawyers  in  Engliknd, 
in  which  their  Lordships  had  the  assistance  of  Bishops  of  the 
Church,  and  which  followed  upon  the  report  of  at  least  one  Com- 
ndsnon.''  The  postponement  of  the  measure  last  year  was  a 
disappointment  to  many;  a  second  postponement  would  be  a  dis- 
appointment tb  many  mm^.  If  the  bdl,  as  there  is  now  eveiy 
reason  to  anticipate,  be  carried  through  before  the  rising'  o(  the 
Parliament,  the  first  session  of  &e  new  House  of  Commons:  will 
be  distinguished  by  at  least  one  beneficent  measure. 
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Art.  Vni. — 1.  Select  Metrical  Hymns  and  HamiUes  of  Ephraem 
Syrus,  Translated,  with  Notes,  etc,  hj  the  Key.  ILbnbt 
Burgess,  Ph.D.    1853. 

2.  Sacred  IjaJtxn  Poetry^  chiefly  lyrical ;  with  Notes  and  Intro^ 
duction.    By  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Trench,  M.A.     1849. 

3.  MedicBval  Hymns  and  Sequences.  Translated  bj  the  Rev. 
J.  M.  Neale,  M.A.    1851. 

4.  Hymnal  Noted.     1851. 

5.  A  Short  Commentary  on  the  Hymnal  Notedy  from  Ancient 
Sources^  intended  chiefly  for  the  use  of  the  Poor. 

6.  The  Ecclesiastical  Latin  Poetry  of  tlie  Middle  Ages.  Bj  the 
Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  M.A.  (forming  part  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Metropolitana).     1852. 

Psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritnal  songs  have  thrilled  for  ages 
through  the  Church  on  earth,  as  they  shall  thrill  for  endless 
ages  through  the  Church  in  glory.  From  the  time  that  the 
hymn  arose  which  ended  the  first  Lord's  Supper,  they  have  gone 
up  to  God,  almost  without  cessation,  from  palaces  and  cathec&als, 
from  cottages  and  churches,  from  the  caves  and  solitudes  of  the 
wilderness :  the  flood  of  melody  has  been  swelled  by  rivulets  of 
song  from  the  lips  of  dying  saints,  and  by  mighty  gushings  from 
the  nearts  of  congregated  thousands.  Wherever  uie  trumpet  of 
Christianity  has  been  sounded,  the  echoing  anthem  has  replied ; 
wherever  tne  voice  of  God's  messengers  has  been  heard,  the  song 
of  praise  has  followed,  like  the  carol  of  the  lark  which  heralds 
the  dawn. 

The  range  of  Christian  song  is  a  wide  one :  their  authors  were 
neither  of  a  single  country  nor  a  single  era.  Since  Christ  left 
earth  for  heaven,  they  have  been  found  in  every  age  among  the 
followers  of  every  Christian  creed.  Kings  and  monks,  apostles 
and  martyrs,  saints  and  bishops,  have  united  in  their  composition : 
Charlemagne  and  Alfred,  Bernard  and  Abelard,  Watts,  Dodd- 
ridge and  Heber,  here  meet  on  common  ground :  controversi- 
alists have  laid  aside  their  polemics,  ana  philosophers  their 
dialectics,  to  produce  that  grand  aggregate  of  Christian  psalmody 
which  is  the  joy  of  all  true  believers.  And  hence  we  shall  do 
well  to  regard  hymns,  not  so  much  as  the  compositions  of  this 
or  that  writer,  but  as  the  utterance  of  the  Christian  life  of  a 
Christian  man.  They  are  part  of  our  heritage  as  members  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  which  is  gathered  firom  all  ages  and  climes, 
and  not  as  members  of  the  particular  body  to  which  we  may 
nominally  belong. 
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It  is  probable  that,  while  the  miraculous  influences  of  the 
Spirit  continued  upon  earth,  no  uninspired  songs  were  admitted 
into  the  public  or  private  devotions  of  ChtistiaDS.  The  Psalms, 
which  had  daily  thrilled  through  the  temple  courts  firom  the 
vast  chorus  of  singers,  responding  to  each  otner  in  alternate  song 
from  each  side  of  the  brazen  altar,  found  an  echo  in  the  assem- 
blies of  the  infant  Church,  and  formed  the  staple  then,  as  they 
have  done  ever  since,  of  the  sacred  songs  of  Christians.  But 
besides  these,  in  the  early  dawn  of  Gospel  light,  there  probably 
arose  the  songs  which  the  Spirit  Himself  oreathed — ^the  ylda/ 
^ewjfiATixai  of  Coloss.  iii.  16 — ^which  went  up  to  heaven  in  all  the 
fireshness  and  fulness,  as  some  think,  of  ecstatic  inspiration.  The 
traces  of  the  fii^t  written  hymns  are  very  indistinct :  one  land- 
mark only  is  left  to  us  in  a  fragm^it  of  the  second  century,  pre- 
served by  Eusebius,^  which  states,  that  ^'  whatever  psalms  and 
hymns  were  written  by  the  brethren  from  the  beginning,  cele- 
brate Christ,  the  Word  of  God,  by  asserting  His  divinity,"  And 
this  statement  is  borne  out  by  the  earliest  hymn  which  has  come 
down  to  us — ^the  angelical  doxology,  as  it  is  termed — a  w(»iderful 
assemblage  of  triumphant  praises,  which  burst  forth  from,  the 
heart  in  all  the  grandeur  of  their  unadorned  pathos : — "  We 
praise  Thee,  we  bless  Thee,  we  worship  Thee,  we  glorify  Thee, 
we  give  thanks  to  Thee  for  Thy  great  glory,  O  Lord  God, 
heavenly  King,  God  the  Father  Almighty.  O  Lord,  the  only- 
begotten  Son,  Jesu  Christ ;  O  Lord  God,  Lamb  of  God,  Son 
of  the  Father,  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  have  mercy 
upon  us.  Thou  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  receive 
our  prayer.  Thou  that  sittest  at  the  right  hand  of  God  the 
Father,  have  mercy  upon  us.  For  Thou  only  art  holy ;  Thou 
only  art  the  Lord ;  Ttou  only,  O  Christ,  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
art  most  high  in  the  glorj'  of  God  the  Father."'  And  if  we  bear 
in  mind  what  historians  tell  us  of  it,  this  hymn  will  be  invested 
with  a  charm  which  few  others  can  claim,  for  it  was  the  song 
which  martyr  after  martyr  sang  so  cheerfully  as  they  marched 
from  their  prisons  to  their  death-place. 

The  Eastern  Churches  were  extremely  cautious  with  regard 
to  the  hymns  which  they  admitted  into  their  worship ;  but  tnose 
which  received  their  sanction  are  very  sublime.  They  have  the 
peculiarity  of  not  being  arranged  in  regular  metre,  but  this  only 
adds  to  their  grandeur. 

With  regard  to  the  mode  of  singing,  we  may  observe  that 
ecclesiastics  writers  are  nearly  unanunous  as  to  the  early  prac- 
tice of  antiphonal  singing — ^a  practice  probably  transferred  from 

I  Eiuebiiu,  EccleB.  Hist^  v.  28. 

*  We  quote  the  translation  which  is  fonnd  in  the  English  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  at  the  close  of  the  Commonion  Sendee. 
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the  Jewish  ritual,  and  especially  employed  in  the  case  of  the 
Psalms,  many  of  which  are  indisputably  composed  to  snit  $ash 
an  arrangem^it.  Socrates,  the  Church  historian,  howorer, 
claims  a  higher  authority  for  its  adoption  in  Christian  worship, 
relating  that  Ignatius  of  Antioch  was  once  caucht  up  in  ecstasy 
to  hear  the  anthems  of  the  angels,  and  beheld  their  ^^  triotd 
triplicities"  answering  each  other  with  voices  of  celestial  sweets 
ness,  throughout  the  plains  of  heaven.'  The  Church  on  earth 
wished  to  echo^  as  far  as  possible,  the  hymns  of  the  Church 
above,  and  thus,  according  to  this  historian  at  least,  antiphons 
were  universally  adopted.  But  the  case  does  not  reaurre  such  a 
^^  deus  ex  machini :"  we  know  that  the  Christians  oi  those  days 
continued  fi^quently  for  whole  nights  in  the  devotional  exercises 
of  prayer  and  praise,  so  that  we  can  well  understand  how  human 
weakness  would  prompt  them  to  take  some  such  measure  as  this 
for  preventing  too  speedy  exhaustion  and  weariness.  For  they 
could  not  have  consented  to  let  their  solace  become  itself  a 
burden ;  they  could  not  have  allowed  earthly  firailty  to  stay  the 
current  of  their  songs,  without  an  effort  to  prolong  its  strength. 

The  remark  we  made  just  now,  that  hymns  were  the  Church's 
f^trength  in  the  time  of  trouble — ^her  comfort  in  the  weariness  of 
her  pilgrimage,  is  especially  true  of  the  periods  when  she  had  to 
combat,  not  her  enemies  without,  but  her  recreant  children 
within.  Her  troubles  ceased  not  with  the  cessation  of  persecution 
from  the  world ;  a  still  bitterer  cup  was  stored  up  for  her  in  the 
conflicts  of  her  inward  foes.    And  we  must  note  this  fact  well. 

The  Church  in  Syria  affords  us  an  apt  illustration  of  the 
consoling  power  of  Christian  psalmody  :  when,  for  example,  the 
faithful  were  ejected,  by  the  preponderance  of  Arian  influence, 
from  the  Church  at  Antioch,  their  pastors,  Flavian  and  Diodorus, 
led  them  fit)m  place  to  place,  like  a  literal  flock  in  the  desert, 
resting  beneath  the  open  sky,  near  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  every- 
where making  their  songs  uieir  solace.  ^^  At  length"  (to  use  the 
simple  words  of  Theodoret)  ^  they  led  the  flock  beside  the  banks 
of  a  neighbouring  stream.  They  did  not,  like  the  captives  of 
Babylon,  hang  up  their  harps  on  the  wilk)ws;  for  they  sang 
praises  to  their  Creator  in  evenr  part  of  His  empire."' 

But  although  we  might  feel  tempted  to  linger  over  a  scene 
like  this,  our  space  reminds  us  that  we  have  to  do  rather  with 
the.  subject-matter  of  hymns,  than  with  their  history.  We  there- 
fore pass — ^and  the  transition  is  but  from  one  part  of  the  Sjoian 

^  The  langaase  of  tke  Alexandrian  liturgy  also  speaka  of  the  aogela  linging 
antiphonally :  there  is  a  magnificent  anthem  to  Him  around  whom  ''  stand  the 
cherabim  and  seraphim,  crying  one  to  another  with  roiceiwhkli  never  eeaae»  and 
doxologies  which  are  nerer  silent." 

'  Theodoret,  Eccl.  Hist^  ir.  25  (ed.  Galaf.^    Ozon:  1S39. 
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Church  to  another — ^to  the  more  immediate  consideration  of  the 
first  of  those  volumes  which  lie  before  us— the  Hymns  of  Ephraem 
Syrus.  What  we  have  just  said  has  brought  us  to  this  point ; 
and  we  need  only  add,  by  way  of  further  pre&ce,  that  the  first 
hymnographers  of  the  ^nrian  Church  had  clothed  Gnosticism 
in  a  veil  or  splendid  imageiy,  and  captivated  the  hearts  of  many 
by  their  beautiful  Oriental  mysticism.  It  was  then  that  Ephraem 
of  Edessa  applied  himself  to  the  work  of  purging  Syrian  sacred 
literature  mm  its  corruptions,  by  the  infusion  of  better  and 
hoUer  poetry.  His  songs  are  Said  to  have  been  twelve  times  as 
numerouj3  as  those  <^  Solomon,  but  they  are  quite  firee  from  the 
tenuity  which  usually  accompanies  poetic  exuberance.  They 
omsist  partly  of  hymns,  partly  of  metrical  homilies — ^both,  so  i^ 
as  we  can  understand,  rhythmical  and  net  metricaL  We  have 
merely  to  do  at  pi^esent  with  that  small  portion  of  them  which 
10  contained  in  Dr  Burgess'  volume. 

The  first  point  which  strikes  us  is  their  remarkable  union  of 
the  highest  poetry  with  the  Amplest  piety :  we  seem  to  tread 
new  ground — we  seem  to  stand  on  the  spot  where  philosophy 
and  poetry  and  teligion  hav^  met  together,  each  m  its  own 
beauty,  each  discharging  its  proper  function.  We  are  carried 
back  to  the  pAlm*groved  of  ancient  Syria,  and  breathe  their 
firesh,  free  atmosphere,  away  from  the  turmoil  and  conflict  of 
lat^  days.  Turmoil  and  conflict  theiiB  were  indeed  then ;  but 
there  were  oases  in  the  desert,  where  apostolic  Christianity  grew 
in  strength — ^wbere  the  pure  faith  lived  in  all  its  first  purity. 
Alas !  there  are  few  such  oases  now ;  and  the  truth  presses  on 
us,  that  there  were  few  such  oases  even  then^  This  makes  ua 
the  gladder  when  the  voices  of  Christ's  real  soldiers  in  the  fourth 
century  are  bonle  abov6  the  battle  din  of  a^es,  to  comfort  and 
instruct  us  as  we  fight  the  same  fight  in  these  modem  times. 
All  that,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  corruptions  which  have 
sullied  the  Church  of  Christ  smce  her  Lord  ascended,  we  might 
have  a  priori  etpected  fi?om  early  Christian  poetry,  is  found  in 
the  hymns  undC^r  omf  notice^  For  instance,  we  should  have 
expected  simplicity — ^we  have  it  here ;  we  should  have  expected 
charity — ^we  have  it  here*  The  spirit  of  charity,  indeed,  which 
rons  throughout  them^  is  shown  to  be  genuine  by  its  multifor- 
mity :  in  one  place  it  assumes  the  shape  of  deep  and  earnest 
longing  for  another's  salvation  ;  in  anotner  place  it  displays  it- 
selt  in  warm  and  tender  affection,  comforting  the  mourner  with 
sweet  thoughts  of  heaven,  healing  the  broken-hearted  with  the 
balm  of  Christian  love*  To  take  one  short  example,  how  much 
precioBS  consolation  is  wrapt  up  in  simple  words  like  these : — 

<*  The  Jcrst  One  saw  tbal  iniquity  increased  on  eartfa, 
And  that  sin  kad  domhiion  over  all  men ; 
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And  sent  His  messenger  and  removed 

A  multitude  of  fair  little  ones, 

And  called  them  to  the  pavilion  of  happio* 


**  Like  lilies  taken  from  the  wilderness 
Children  are  planted  in  paradise ; 
And  like  pearls  in  diadems 
Children  are  inserted  in  the  kingdom ; 

And  without  ceasing  shall  hymn  forth  praise/' 

The  second  ereat  feature  which  we  especially  admire,  is  the 
manner  in  which  early  Christian  ideas  are  treated  in  these  hymns* 
Christian  poets  are  often  fonder  of  their  poetry  than  ot  their 
piety:  they  give  us  elaborate  thoughts  and  exquisite  metaphors, 
which  are  both  usually  rather  adapted  to  Christianity  than  taken 
from  it.  We  hold  that  a  Christian  hymnographer  will  find  scope 
enough  for  any  powers  which  he  may  possess,  if  he  makes  his 
feith  in  some  one  of  its  infinite  phases  the  groundwork  on  which 
to  build  his  thoughts  or  his  fancies.  We  expect  fipom  him  not  so 
much  new  matter,  as  old  matter  in  a  new  dress,  under  new 
aspects:  we  want  poetry  brought  hito  the  service  of  religion,  and 
we  do  not  want  to  see  Christianity  standing  as  a  mere  liegeman 
of  poetr}\  Ephraem  Syrus  has  almost  invariably  kept  the  golden 
mean:  a  pure  spirit  seems  to  have  accompanied  his  imagination 
on  its  every  flight:  he  writes  as  if  borne  aloft  on  angels*  wings; 
as  if  he  heard  the  inner  harmonies  of  nature,  and  listened  to  that 
jubilant  voice  which  is  ever  rising  up  from  all  creation  to  its 
God.  The  notions  of  Neo-Platonism  found  much  of  their  suc- 
cess in  the  way  in'  which  the  most  comforting  aspects  of  Christi- 
anity were  clothed  by  Oriental  imaginations,  and  suited  to  the 
religious  sentiments  of  the  Oriental  mind.  Ephraem  availed 
himself  largely  of  this.  To  illustrate  what  we  are  saying,  let  us 
take  the  thought  which  gladdened  so  many  in  the  midst  of  their 
affliction  or  persecution;  which  inspired  so  many  to  fight  man- 
fully for  Chnst — the  thought  of  the  happiness  of  departed  spirits. 
The  Christians  of  those  days  were  often  brought  Dy  their  fkith 
into  a  battlefield  of  carnal  war&re,  where  they  were  daily  liable 
to  death;  their  pilgrimage  was  often  so  wearisome,  that  the  pil- 
grims dronped  down  on  the  road,  and  passed  at  a  moment's 
notice  to  tneir  rest.  And  thus  with  death  around  them  on  every 
side,  mowing  down  the  most  loved  ones  like  grass,  they  began  to 
look  upon  themselves  as,  in  a  sense,  alreachr  dead,  as  already 
sharers  in  the  communion  of  the  saints  in  bght.  Their  inter- 
preter, Ephraem,  in  these  hymns,  proceeds  upon  the  basis  of  a 
Platonic,  or  rather  Neo-Platonic,  psychology,  imagining  the  soul 
to  be  furnished  with  wings,  with  which,  when  purified,  it  is  able 
to  rise  above  the  world  of  sense;  and  that  the  object  of  a  holy 
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life  18  to  give  these  wings  their  pristine  strength^  so  that  when 
the  soul  is  finally  released  from  its  prison-house  it  may  literally 
rise  to  the  life  immortal.  On  leaving  the  body,  it  is  conceived 
as  finding  itself  suddenly  naked  in  the  wild  wastes  of  infinite 
i^ace,  tossed  hither  and  thither  in  the  unutterable  anguish  of 
terrible  distraction.  And  then  angels'  wings  were  crossed  to 
bear  it,  and  the  arm  of  the  Omnipotent  was  neld  forth  to  shield 
it,  and  the  spirit  rode  thus  royally  to  the  city  of  God.  And  here 
came  in  another  Oriental  notion — that  the  adamantine  hills 
which  encircled  Paradise,  were  fiinged  at  their  base  by  a  sea  of 
fire,  which — 

'<  Swelling  with  tumultuous  roar, 
Beat  the  rocks  with  golden  surges,  fathoniless  for  evermore.'* 

Nor  have  we  to  look  far  to  discover  the  most  beautiM  resem- 
blances between  these  hymns  and  those  of  later  kinds.  We  are 
reminded  on  almost  every  page  of  some  precious  treasure  in  the 
stores  of  later  hymnology;  not  that  the  modes  of  expression  are 
exactly  coincident,  but  that  the  thoughts  and  ideas  which  un- 
derlie the  outward  form  of  words,  are  manifestly  the  same.  In 
some  cases,  the  similarity  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of 
their  both  springing  from  the  same  fountain  of  God's  woili;  but 
in  by  far  the  majority  of  instances,  they  are  both  drawn  from 
that  living  fountain  which  dwells  in  each  believer.  We  select 
an  instance^  almost  at  random.    The  morning  hymn  runs — 

*<  Thou  hast  given  the  daytime 
For  business  and  labour. 
And  that  we  may  provide 
All  useful  things. 


Thou  hast  appointed  a  returning 
To  the  children  of  men, 

And  all  living  creatures 
In  the  time  of  evening." 


Compare  this  with  the  Bishop  Heber^s  morning  hynm — 

'^  God,  that  madest  earth  and  heaven, 
Darkness  and  light ; 
Who  the  dsLjfor  toil  hast  given, 
Far  rest  the  night." — 

Or,  again,  with  (we  think)  Keble's  hymn- 

"  Father!  by  Thy  love  and  power 
Comes  again  the  evening  hour; 
light  hath  vanished,  labours  cease, 
Weary  mortab  rest  in  peace." 
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The  feelings  which  ai»  ezpr^saed  in  TarioroB  places  with  repiuA 
to  the  Judgment-day,  are  very  similar  to  thooe  embodied  in  the 
ffrand  mediasval  hymn,  the  Dies  Ira^ — feelings  not  so  moch  of 
joy  at  the  ady^it  of  the  Savioory  as  of  shuddering  bewilderment 
at  the  thought  of  mercy  needed.  One  of  Ephraem's  hymns 
begins — 

**  How  saddened  Is  the  sinner 
In  his  heart  at  that  boar, 
When  the  King — Messiah  shall  sit   * 
Upon  His  dreadful  jadgment-seat  ^ 

These  words,  if  put  into  metre,  Would  be  exactly  like  the 
second  verse  of  the  Dies  Irce^ — 

*'  O  what  fear  man's  bosom  rend^th 
When  from  Heaven  the  Judge  descendeth 
On  whose  sentence  all  dependethl" 

But  our  space  warns  us,  that  it  is  time  to  leave  tha  songs  of 
Syria  for  those  of  Western  Europe. 

In  many  cases,  hymns  like  tnese  were  the  sole  oooservativBS 
of  Gospel  truth  when  heterodoxy  grew  and  flourished  beneath 
the  Papal  influence*  They  were  themselves  too  pure  to  be  de- 
filed by  Bomish  contaminations;  and  although  hymn  after  hymn 
was  addad  to  swell  the  aggregate  by  those  whose  faith  succumbed 
to  their  superstition,  yet  these  liave  come  down  to  us  in  all  the 
splendour  of  their  first  purity.  So  far  from  rejecting  them,  we 
ought  rather  to  love  them  the  more,  because  they  Sowed  with 
clear  and  living  stream  through  the  barren  wastes  of  Popery^ 
until  at  length  Popery  gathered  up  her  strength  in  a  useless 
efibrt  to  taint  them.  As  the  Romish  Church  aoded  dogma  after 
dogma  to  her  creed,  her  lustre  graduallv  faded  from  her  hvmnal, 
until  at  last  all  that  her  votaries  could  produce  were  mlsome 
laudations  of  the  saints,  and  idolatrous  invocations  of  Mary;  but 
the  two  classes  of  hymns  must  ever  be  kept  distinct ;  it  is  easy  to 
recognize  at  a  glance  the  difference  between  the  voices  of  a 
Chr^tian  soul,  and  the  panegyrics  of  false  aogmas  «»d  iauigined 
demi-gods. 

We  have  now  to  deal  with  an  objection  to  Latin  hynms — ^the 
supposed  faultiness  of  their  language. 

Latin  poetry  is  accused  of  having  perverted  the  language 
in  a  manner  alien  to  its  spirit ;  of  having  trampled  beneath  its 
feet  existing  grammatical  forms ;  of  havmg,  in  short,  converted 
into  a  mere  patois  what  once  was  polish^,  and  elegant,  and 
^^  Augustan."  Hence,  there  are  many  learned  men  who  are 
content  to  look  upon  the  language  of  these  hjnmns  much  in 
the  same  light  as  the  ghost  of  Demosthenes  would  look  upon 
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the  briefii  of  modem  Athenian  banisterf.  We  aver,  on  the 
contrary,  that  so  &r  from  oorrupting  Latin,  Christianity  gave 
it  a  new  strength,  for,  by  increasing  its  flexibility,  it  increased 
its  power  of  exin^ssing  thought,  and  therefore  its  power  as  a 
language.  The  glorious  truths  of  Christianity,  so  utterly  foreign 
to  the  religious  ideas  of  paean  Borne,  could  not  be  moulded 
in  the  phrases  which  had  tneir  one  original  meaning  firmly  em- 
bedded in  the  Boman  mind.  The  incarnation,  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  justification,  regeneralion,  may  be  quoted  as  examples 
of  doctrines  which,  so  far  firom  fitting  in  with  any  words  in 
actual  use,  could  not  have  been  at  all  adequately  expressed  by 
the  most  lengthy  periphrases.  Therefore,  new  words  were  in- 
vented, or,  where  possible,  old  ones  had  an  entirely  new  signifi- 
cation applied  to  tnem.  Mr  Trench's  eloquent  words  state  the 
case  very  forcibly : — 


^<  Bat  it  is  otherwise  in  regard  of  the  Latin  language.  That,  when 
the  Ohnrch  arose,  requiring  of  it  to  be  the  organ  of  her  diviue  word, 
to  tell  out  all  the  new,  and  as  yet  undreamt  of,  which  was  stirring  in 
her  bosom ;  demanding  of  it  that  it  should  reach  her  needs — ^needs 
which  bad  hardly  or  not  at  all  existed— -while  the  langaage  was  in  pro- 
cess of  formation,  that  was  already  full  formed,  had  reached  its  cli- 
macteric, and  was  indeed  verging,  though  as  yet  imperceptibly,  to- 
ward decay,  with  all  the  stiffness  of  commencing  age  sJready  upon  it 
Such  the  church  found  it — something  to  which  a  new  life  might  be 
imparted — ^but  the  first  life  of  which  was  already  overliTcd.  She 
found  it  a  garment,  narrower  than  she  could  wrap  herself  withal,  and 
yet  the  only  one  within  reach.  But  she  did  not  forego  the  expec- 
tation of  one  day  obtaining  all  which  she  wanted,  nor  yet  even,  for 
the  present,  did  she  sit  down  eontented  with  the  inadequate  and  in- 
sufficient. Herself  young,  and  having  the  spirit  of  life,  she  knew 
that  the  future  was  her  own— that  she  was  set  in  the  world  for  this 
'^erj  purpose  of  making  all  things  new — that  what  she  needed  and 
did  not  find,  there  must  lie  in  her  the  power  of  educing  from  herself 
— that,  however,  not  all  at  once,  yet  little  by  little,  she  could  weave 
whatever  vestments  were  required  by  her  for  her  comeliness  and 
beauty.  And  we  do  observe  the  language,  under  the  new  influence, 
as  at  the  breath  of  a  second  spring,  putting  itself  forth  anew,  the  mean- 
ing of  words  enlarging  and  ailating,  old  words  coming  to  be  used  in 
new  significations,  obsolete  words  reviving,  new  words  being  coined, 
— with  much  in  all  this  to  offend  the  classical  taste,  which  yet,  being 
inevitable,  ought  not  to  offend,  and  of  wbicb  the  gains  far  more  than 
compensated  the  losses.  There  was  a  new  thing,  and  that  being  so,  it 
needed  that  there  should  be  a  new  utterance  as  well.  To  be  offended 
with  this  is,  in  truth,  to  be  offended  with  Christianity,  which  made 
this  to  be  inevitable.** — (/Sacred  Laiin  JPoetty.    Introd.,  pp.  v.  vi.) 

Christiani^,  we  know  well,  was  at  first  not  the  religion  of  the 
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Court :  it  grew  up  in  the  lanes  and  alleys  of  the  metropolis,  not 
in  its  palaces.  Hence,  with  the  exception  of  those  new-coined 
phrases  which  formed  part  of  the  Christian  catechesis,  the  Ian* 
guage  of  ordinary  life  was  the  currency  of  Christian  intercourse^ 
— we  may  assume  also,  of  Christian  teaching.  For,  to  have  their 
due  effect  on  the  minds  of  ordinary  men,  Christian  truths — 
whether  in  hymns  or  homiUes— had  to  be  framed  in  ordinary 
language,  and  to  employ  the  grammar  of  common  life,  which,  as  is 
abundantly  proved  by  the  Pompeian  and  other  inscriptions,  was 
different  in  many  respects  from  the  grammar  of  the  educated 
classes,  the  prepositions,  for  instance,  being  used  almost  ^^ad 
libitum."  Tnese  hymns,  therefore,  are  often  very  different  in 
their  phraseology  from  the  compositions  of  the  Court  poets,  just 
as  the  actual  ^Mays  of  the  cavaliers"  were  different  fix)m  the 
polished  rhymes  of  Aytoim. 

But  we  are  told  by  many  Latin  scholars,  that  they  could  over- 
look the  syntax  of  these  hymns,  if  they  could  forgive  their  prosody. 
The  objection  rests  on  two  grounds, — firstly,  because  most  Latm 
hymns  do  not  happen  to  be  in  the  same  metres  as  the  heathen 
poems ;  secondly,  oecause  most  Latin  hymns  substitute  accent 
for  quantity.  To  this  twofold  objection  we  have  a  twofold  answer. 
Li  the  first  place,  we  contend  that  the  hymnofi;raphers  had  a  per- 
fect right  to  choose  what  metres  they  pleased  for  their  composi- 
tions, and  that  the  standard  which  they  themselves  set  up,  is  the 
standard  whereby  they  ought  to  be  judged.  We  have  no  right 
to  find  fault  with  Tennyson  because  he  did  not  write  his  "  In 
Memoriam"  in  decasyllabic  couplets,  or  with  Coleridge,  because, 
in  his  "  Christabel,"  he  gave  up  syllabic  scansion  altogether. 
We  grant  that  it  is  lawful  for  us  to  form  our  own  judgment  with 
regard  to  the  metre  which  is  adopted,  or  the  method  of  scansion 
on  which  it  is  based ;  but  if  these  two  points  are  satisfactorily 
settled,  we  must  claim  the  right  of  every  poet  to  mould  his 
thoughts  in  whatever  form  of  words  he  may  consider  most  suit- 
able to  them. 

And  we  must  urge,  in  the  second  place,  not  merely  that  the 
Latin  hymnographers  had  full  liberty  to  throw  off  the  shackles 
of  the  old  prosody,  but  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  them 
to  do  so.  With  regard  to  the  metres,  there  were  few,  if  any, 
which  had  not  been  profaned  by  the  licentiousness  of  the  heathen 
poets, — there  was  scarcely  one  which  had  not  formed  the  garb  of 
some  unholy  song  in  praise  of  Venus  or  Apollo, — ^which  was  not 
well  known  in  the  stilts  of  Bome,  by  the  nightly  revellings  of 
the  dissolute  and  profligate.  It  was  impossible  that  the  early 
Christians  should  be  content  to  use,  in  the  service  of  God,  the 
metres  or  "  tunes"  which  could  not  but  remind  them  of  the  worst 
features  of  the  heathenism  which  they  had  utterly  forsaken. 
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They  who  shrank  so  scrupulously  from  the  slightest  participation 
in  the  wickedness  around  them,  could  least  of  all  give  way  in 
such  a  point  as  this — a  point  which  involved  the  partial  sacrifice 
of  what  was  most  dear  to  them — ^the  purity  of  their  worship. 
Who  among  us  would  not  shrink  from  singing  the  psalms  to 
some  profane  ditty  taken  from  the  theatre  or  the  gin-palace? 
and  yet  this  was  the  light  in  which  the  early  Christians  could 
not  help  regarding  the  metres  in  which  modem  critics  find  so 
much  exqmsite  beauty.  Indeed,  we  may  marvel  that,  instead  of 
renouncing  these  old  metres  by  degrees,  the  hymnographers  did 
not  throw  them  off  at  once.  They  doubtless  would  have  done 
so,  if  they  had  been  fully  conscious  of  the  power  which  each  suc- 
ceeding age  was  to  unveil  more  and  more,  until  at  length  the 
asm  was  laid  bare  which  could  raise  an  entirely  new  edifice  of 
Christian  poetry  on  the  ruins  of  the  temples  of  neathen  song. 

And  there  is  a  still  more  important  consideration  which  we 
have  not  hitherto  touched  upon,  out  which,  in  our  opinion,  fully 
settles  the  question  before  us.  The  Christian  poets  could  not  be 
content  to  shackle  themselves  in  a  cold,  lifeless  form,  which  was 
utterly  powerless  to  stir  up  the  heart  from  its  inmost  depths,  or 
to  elevate  the  soul.  They  needed  some  melody  which  would  ring 
through  the  mind's  most  secluded  chambers, — which  would  amal- 
gamate with  thought  in  indissoluble  union,  and  force  its  way 
into  the  soul  of  the  hearer,  without  the  possibility  of  resistance. 
They  found  no  such  power  in  the  old  lyric  metres ;  they  found 
no  possibility  of  ever  adopting  the  sacred  truths  of  their  faith  to 
those  series  of  nicely-moaulated  syllables,  and  exquisite  felicities 
of  expression,  which  constitute  the  body  of  Latin  poetry. 

As  Mr  Trench  observes : — 

'*  The  Christian  poets  were  in  holy  earnest ;  a  versification,  there- 
fore, could  no  longer  be  endured  attached  with  no  living  bonds  to  the 
thoughts,  in  which  sense  and  sound  had  no  real  correspondence  with 
one  another.'* — (Introduction,  p.  8.) 

They  found  what  they  needed  in  the  substitution  o/  accent  for 
quantity,  and  in  the  use  of  rhyme  in  the  middle  or  at  the  end  of 
the  verse ;  and  so,  by  slow  degrees,  these  changes  were  effected, 
until  at  length  the  voice  of  juoilant  melody  could  break  forth  in 
a  metre  like  the  following,  which  Mr  Neale  has  succeeded  in 
transferring,  with  great  accuracy  and  beauty,  from  Latin  into 
English : — 

'^  Sing  my  tongue  the  glorious  battle,  with  completed  victory  rife  ; 
And  above  the  Cross'  trophy,  tell  the  triumph  of  the  strife : 
How  the  world's  Redeemer's  conquered,  by  surrendering  of  His 
life." 

And  if  at  times  these  Christian  hymnographeis  seized  upon 
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the  decaying  corpse  of  the  old  prosody,  they  reanimated  it ;  they 
robed  it  in  a  marvellous  strength.  We  think  that  the  most 
wonderM  poem  ever  written,  as  regards  the  mere  mechanism  of 
its  composition,  is  one  by  Bernard  of  Clumi,  "  De  contempta 
mundi,  which  consists  of  ikree  thousand  hexameter  Ivnes^  weh 
having  a  triple  rhyme :  its  beauty  is  not  confined,  as  we  shall 
afterwards  snew,  to  its  metre,  but  we  feel  constrained  to  quote  a 
few  lines  now  for  the  benefit  of  those  among  our  learned  readers 
who  may  not  as  yet  have  seen  it : — 

'<  Stant  Syon  atria,  conjubilantia,  martyrs  plena^ 
Give  micaiitia,  principe  stantia,  lace  serena ; 
Est  ibi  pascua  mitibus  afiBua,  pnestita  Sanctis, 
Regis  ibi  thronus,  agmtnis  et  son  us  est  epulantis. 
Gens  duce  splendida,  concio  Candida  vestibus  albis, 
Sunt  sine  fiatibus  in  Syon  sedibus,  sedibus  almis, 
Sunt  sine  crimine,  sunt  sine  turbine,  sunt  sine  lite, 
In  Syon  asdibus  editiuribus  Israelitae.'' 

We  pass  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  hymns  themselves  in 
their  general  character. 

The  first  great  feature  is  their  extreme  subjectivity.  It  has 
been  said  that  simple  adoration,  unalloyed  bv  any  thought  of  self^ 
is  the  most  fitting  homage  to  the  Deity — ^that  we  should  praise 
God  absolutely,  not  relatively,  to  us.  Such  thanksgiving  may 
become  angels,  but  snrely  it  cannot  become  men :  as  fallen 
beings  we  can  only  ofiPer  up  acceptable  praises  through  the  Re- 
deemer, and  therefore  every  act  of  praise  must  mediately  or 
immediately  bear  some  reference  to  the  redemption.  And  in  a 
state  of  transition,  where  temptations  assail  us  at  every  st-ep, 
where  Divine  support  is  needed  every  moment,  our  praise  must 
more  or  less  be  mingled  with  prayer :  if  we  ascribe  Him  strength, 
it  must  be  that  He  may  make  us  strong ;  if  we  give  Him  the 
glory,  it  must  be  that  He  may  glorify  His  name  in  us ;  if  we 
tnank  Him  for  grace,  it  must  be  tnat  He  may  continue  to  fill  us 
with  the  spirit  of  grac«.  This  is  the  character  which  is  so 
strongly  stamped  on  Latin  hymns :  the  personal  feeling  of  the 
writer  clings  to  every  idea,  the  doxology  is  made  to  tell  at 
once  upon  the  heart.  We  are  speaking  more  especially  of  the 
purer  Latin  hymns :  the  case  was  sometimes  altered ;  for  an 
entirely  opposite  tendency  gradually  insinuated  itself  into  Western 
psalmody — a  tendency  to  make  hymns  the  expression  not  of 
Christian  feeHng,  but  of  dogmatic  theology — a  tendency  which 
crippled  their  power  and  stunted  theii'  growth.  And  yet  it  is  to  be 
marked  how  spiritual  Christianity  contmually  rose  up  in  rebellion 
against  this — how  sometimes  a  solitary  hynm  shines  bright  like  a 
solitary  star  amid  the  night-gloom  which  was  creeping  up  the  sky. 
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Take^  for  example,  these  stanaas  as  a  specimen  of  a  hymn  which 
was  written  by  Bernard  of  Clair vaux —the  restless  monk  who 
coald  conyalse  all  Christendom  with  the  thunders  otf  his  oratoiVy 
and  then  sit  down  in  the  calmness  of  his  8ecluflio%  to  pen  words 
like  these: — 

"  Jesu  1  the  hope  of  souls  forlorn, 
How  good  to  them  for  sin  that  mourn  I 
To  them  that  seek  Thee«  oh»  how  kind  ! 
But  what  art  Thou  to  them  that  find  f 
No  tongue  of  mortal  can  express, 
No  letters  write  its  blessedness  : 
Alotis  who  hath  Thee  in  his  heart 
Knows,  lore  of  Jesus,  what  Thou  art. 
O  Jesu  !  King  of  wondrous  might ! 
O  victor  glorious  from  the  fight  I 
Sweetness  that  may  not  be  expressed, 
And  altogether  loveliest  \" 

(ffifmnal  Noi^d,  p.  45.) 

Verses  such  as  these  are  very  different,  even  in  a  mere  sBsthe- 
deal  point  of  view,  from  the  compositions  which  gathered  so  much 
strength  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  and  which 
were  fostered  by  the  Romish  Church,  like  so  many  noxious  weeds, 
in  the  garden  where  these  flowers  had  grown.  There  was  little 
or  no  subjectivity  in  them,  and  what  there  was,  consisted  of  a 
mere  ^^  ora  m*o  nobis*'  at  the  end  of  a  long  catalogue  of  the 
virtues  of  a  St  Veronica  or  St  Landeline.  To  show  that  we  do 
not  exaggerate,  when  we  thus  contrast  the  ofl&hoots  of  Popeiy 
with  the  purer  effusions  of  Christian  spirit,  we  mve  one  stanza, 
which  we  have  selected  at  random,  from  a  Aundred  similar 
ones: — 

^'  Salve  sancta  facies 

Nostri  redenptoris, 
In  que  nitet  species 

Divini  splendoris,] 
Impreisa  pannicuio 

Nivei  candoris, 
Dataque  veronica: 

Ob  signum  amoris/' 

There  was  another  phase  of  the  suUectivity  of  Latin  hymns 
which  we  must  not  neglect  to  notice.  The  writers  were  not  con- 
tent simply  to  express,  in  sacred  verse,  the  feelings  which  they 
shared  in  common  with  all  true  Christians,  under  the  inflaence 
of  ordinary  circumstances.  They  went  further  than  this:  they 
freouently  so  stamped  their  own  peculiar  emotions  on  their  com- 
positioDS,  that,  as  m  the  Psalms  of  David,  internal  evidence  ftn^ 
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nishes  a  clue  to  their  history.  It  is  delightful  to  be  aUe  here 
and  there,  among  the  shades  of  that  gathering  gloom,  to  recog- 
nise a  Christian  brother,  whose  soul  has  been  impressed  upon 
some  words  which  can  make  music  in  our  hearts  even  now-^ 
which  gleam  forth  with  the  fullest  glory  of  true  Christianity,  and 
yet  have  their  own  individual  tale  of  conflict,  or  of  comfort. 
There  is  an  exauisite  hymn,  for  example,  which  was  written  by 
King  Robert  ot  France — a  man  who  seems  to  have  found  his 
crown  a  burden,  who  had  been  tossed  about  from  year  to  year  in 
a  restless  tempest  of  persecution  and  calamity,  and  who  cries  to 
the  Comforter  to  give  him  strength  to  stand,  in  a  hymn  which 
we  should  have  quoted,  if  it  could  have  been  at  all  adeauately 
rendered  in  English.  Our  learned  readers  will  find  it  given  in 
Mr  Trench's  volume :  we  can  only  say  of  it,  that  it  shows  very  beau- 
tifully how  the  writer  had  been  made  patient  through  suffering, 
how  his  gentle  spirit  had  been  rendered  more  genue  still  by  its 
conouest  of  the  selfish  unlovingness  around  it. 

We  must  now  speak  of  the  symbolism  which  forms  the  second 
great  characteristic  of  Latin  hymns ;  and  in  approaching  the  sub- 
ject, we  feel  that  it  requires  much  caution.  We  do  not  think 
that  symbolism  is  dangerous  in  itself,  for  it  is  the  gratification  of 
that  mysterious  craving  of  our  souls  which  prompts  us  to  look 
for  the  infinite  in  the  finite, — for  some  sign  of  the  finger  of  the 
Eternal  on  the  corruptible  things  around  us.  Hence  arises  the 
love  of  symbols,  and  so  far  as  they  merely  serve  thus  to  remind 
the  soul  of  something  higher,  so  mr,  in  other  words,  as  the  con- 
nection between  the  symool  and  the  thing  symbolized  is  regarded 
as  conceptual  and  not  realy  they  may  perhaps  be  useful.  But  the 
transition  is  not  difficult,  and  to  unthinking  minds  would  be 
almost  imperceptible.  The  attributes  of  the  thing  s}rmbolized  seem 
to  attach  themselves,  in  process  of  time,  to  its  earthly  representa- 
tive, and  soon  become  inseparable  from  it.  This  is  what  we  have 
to  notice  in  mediaeval  symoolism — there  is  the  gradual  substitu- 
tion of  the  type  for  the  antitjrpe — the  gradual  forgetting  of  the 
nature  of  the  symbol,  until  at  last  the  lesser  and  the  greater  are 
fused  together,  and  the  whole  truth  involved  in  hopeless  error. 
In  fact,  the  errors  of  later  mediaeval  symbolism,  partly  because 
they  were  more  palpable  to  a  superficial  investigation,  and  partly 
because  they  have  been  retainea  by  the  Romish  Church,  have 
been  regarcled  as  stamping  mediaeval  S3rmbolism  universally  with 
an  ind^ble  brand  of^  superstition,  and  even  idolatry.  There 
is  gloom  in  mediaeval  symbolism,  but  there  is  also  light.  The 
hymns  on  which  this  feature  of  the  age  is  stamped  are  of  different 
shades — ^they  vary  from  the  intense  brightness  of  pure  Chris- 
tianity to  the  intense  darkness  of  unmingled  Popery.  We  must 
not,  however,  judge  the  one  class  by  the  other — we  must  not  sup- 
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pose  that  all  are  equally  infected — for  we  shall  find  that  the  tme 
symbolism  of  some  of  these  hymns  has  a  great  effect  upon  the 
heart ;  that,  like  the  symbolism  of  the  Bible,  it  strikes  the  feelings 
at  once,  and  therefore  does  its  work  completely.  To  take  the 
case  of  the  Cross,  which  will  probably  serve  as  an  example  of  one 
of  the  points  of  mediseval  arjrmbolism  which  are  most  generally 
misunderstood.  In  the  early  days  of  Christianity,  it  was  adopted 
almost  universally  among  Christiansasa  symbol  of  the  Redemption 
— ^not  because  there  was  any  necessary  connection  between  the 
two — any  other  conventional  symbol  would  have  served  the  pur- 
pose equally  well.  We  meet  with  it  a  little  beyond  this  use, 
when,  as  the  oriflamme  in  the  Vanguard  of  the  Church's  Host, 
it  was  celebrated  thus : — 

"  The  Royal  Banners  forward  go, 
The  cross  shines  forth  in  mystic  glow ; 
Where  He  in  flesh,  our  flesh  who  made, 
Our  sentence  bore,  our  ransom  paid." 

{Hymmal  NaUd^  p.  51.) 

But  this  was  the  Rubicon.  Beyond  this,  were  the  dark  wilds 
of  superstition,  but  no  fears,  on  that  account,  deterred  the  later 
hymnographers  from  rushing  forward.  They  boldly  apostro- 
phised the  Cross  in  words  which  Mr  Neale  has  rendered  thus : — 

*'  Faithful  Cross  I  above  all  other,  one  and  only  noble  Tree  I 
None  in  foliage,  none  in  blossom,  none  in  fruit  thy  peers  may  be  I 
Sweetest  tcood^  and  sweetest  iron,^  sweetest  weight  is  hung  on  thee  I 
Bend  thy  boughs,  O  Tree  of  Glory !  Thy  relaxing  sinews  bend ! 
And  awhile  the  ancient  rigour  that  Thy  birth  bestowed  suspend ; 
And  the  King  of  heavenly  beauty  on  Thy  bosom  gently  bend.** 

(Hymnal  Notedj  p.  54.) 

We  feel  compelled  to  pause  a  moment,  and  marvel  at  the  un- 
blushing audacity  which  has  led  an  English  clergyman  to  intrude 
nonsense  like  this  into  a  hymnal,  which,  but  for  this  and  similar 
blots  (such  as  the  "  roseate'^  blood  of  Christ,  p.  65)  would  be  un- 
equalled for  beauty.  We  pause,  for  it  is  a  sad  and  pitiable  case, 
— the  case  of  one  who  can  so  completely  enslave  his  great  abili- 
ties as  a  translator  to  the  production  of  versions  sucn  as  these. 
Sweet  wood  and  sweet  iron :  does  Mr  Neale  mean  literal  "  sweet 
wood  and  iron,  or  metaphorical  "  sweet"  wood  and  iron,  for  really 
we  scarcely  know  whicn  is  least  absurd  f  And  who  ever  heard 
of  a  tree's  sinews,  and  still  less  of  the  Cross's  sinews  ?  and  why 
should  our  Lord's  body  be  called  a  "  sweet"  body  ?     We  beg  to 

^  Mr  Neale  is,  in  this  instance,  *'  Bomam  ipsis  pautb  Eomaniar"  for  Father 
Caswall  is  content  with — 

**  Sweet  the  nails,  and  sweet  the  wood, 
Laden  with  so  sweet  a  load." 
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assure  Mr  Neale  that  if  be  has  any  desire  to  revive  Latin  hymns 
in  this  country,  he  will  not  do  so  by  dragging  forth  irom  the 
sepulchre  of  Popish  darkness  words  which  are  utterly  revoking, 
not  merely  to  our  feeUngs  as  Protestants,  but  to  our  commoB 
sense  as  Britons* 

We  must  notice,  though  our  n>ace  oompek  us  to  be  brief,  a 
veiy  important  branch  of  the  symbolism  of  Latin  hymns.  We 
refer  to  their  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament.  Of  symbd^ 
istic  interpreters,  Adam  of  St  Victor  is  undoubtedly  the  prince* 
He  seems  to  consider  each  minutest  incident  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment history  as  a  mirror  in  which  was  reflected  some  Christian 
truth ;  but  nis  analogies,  although  often  beautiful  and  always  in- 
genions.  are,  for  the  most  part,  very  much  overstramed.  The 
following  specimen  will  show  his  average  style  better  than  any 
lengthened  remarks : — 

"  Christ  the  prey  hath  here  unbound 
From  the  foe  that  girt  us  round — [1  Sam.  xxiii.  24r-26.] 
Which  in  Samson's  deed  is  found 

When  the  lion  he  had  slaiuf— [Judges  xiv.  5,  6.} 
David,  in  his  Father^s  cause, 
From  the  lion's  hungry  jaws 
And  the  bear's  devouring  paws. 
Hath  set  free  his  flock  again — [1  Sam.  xvii.  34-36.] 
He  that  thousands  slew  bj  dying — [Juixaacs  xvi.  30.} 
Samson,  Christ  is  typifjing, 

Who  by  death  o'ercame  his  foesw 
Samson,  by  interpretation, 
Is  *'M«tr  sumjOBT:"  our  salvation 
Thus  bath  brought  illumination 
To  die  elect  on  whom  He  rose. 

From  the  Cross's  pole  of  glory — J[The  Sj[nst^  Numb.  xiii.  23.  | 
Flows  the  must  of  ancient  story 

In  the  church's  wine*vat  stosed : 
From  the  press  now  trodden  duly 
Gentile  flrst-fruits,  gathered  newly, 
Drink  the  precioua  liquor  poured." 

Another  prominent  characteristic  of  Latin  ecclesiastical  poetrv, 
is  the  power  with  which  it  compresses  grand  ideas  into  single 
phrases,  wrapping  up  into  condensed  expressions  thoughts  which 
theologians  would  expand  into  volumes.  It  is  this  which  has 
given  modem  poetry  its  power  over  the  heart.  And  we  think 
Siat  it  is  in  this  way  only  that  many  ^at  truths  can  i^ach  our 
hearts  with  any  resd  force.  Our  intellects  may  be  convinced  by 
logic  or  by  intuition,  but  neither  of  these  can  reach  the  heart. 
That  reouires  something  more  forcible,  more  impressive,  and  in 
this  kina  of  poetry,  its  needs  have  their  fulfilment,  for  one  of  these 
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condensed  erpTessions  comes  upon  it,  not  like  a  congeries  of  fidnt 
tintinnabulations,  but  like  the  knell  of  some  might  j  tocsin  which 
it  '^cannot  choose  but  hear/'  sounding  up  as  it  does  from  the 
depths  of  time  in  tones  of  warning  or  encouragement,  bidding  us 
army  ourselves  for  conflict^  or  chant  to  God  for  victory. 

We  have  before  alluded  to  the  symbolism  which  characterizes 
the  hymns  of  Adam  of  St  Victor,  we  must  now  quote  him  as  the 
hymnographer  in  whom  this  expressiveness  oi  which  we  are 
speaking  found  probabhr  its  fullest  development.  What  Bengel 
is  in  exegesis,  Adam  of  St  Victor  is  in  hymnology.  We  are  sure 
of  finding  a  terseness  in  almost  every  phirase  veutngan  exceeding 
beauty  of  sentiment.  Take,  for  instance,  tihis  stanza  on  John  the 
Baptist : — 

^'  Ardens  fide,  verbo  lucens, 
Et  ad  veram  lucem  ducens 

Multa  docet  millia. 
Non  lux  iste,  sed  lucema, 
Christus  vero  lux  tetema. 
Lux  iUastrans  omnia." 

It  Can  hardly  be  denied,  however,  that  this  love  of  concentrat- 
ing force  into  single  expressions,  is  sometimes  carried  too  far ;  we 
mean  when  phrases  of  tnis  kind  are  piled  one  upon  another,  until 
they  form  a  poem  rather  than  a  hymn.  This  is  undoubtedly  a 
fault,  because  it,  to  a  great  extent,  unfits  the  hymn  for  Christian 
worship — the  worship  where  the  learned  and  the  unlearned  meet 
together,  and  where  no  distinction  of  class  can  properly  be  main- 
tamed.  Even  granting  that  intellectual  Christians  may  have  for 
private  devotion  hymns  suited  to  their  capacities,  still  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  it  is  possible  so  to  strain  the  intellect  as  to 
exclude  the  heart  from  exercising  its  richtfiil  function.  For 
heart-worship  is  ever  the  truest.    Abelard's  aphorism,  "  Fides 

Eraecedit  intellectum,"  cannot  be  disputed  by  any  one  who  has 
nown  the  ceaselessness  of  confiict  which  commences  when  once 
the  intellect  usurps  the  supremacy.  We  have  advocated  the  sub- 
jectivity of  Latin  hymns ;  we  have  defended,  to  some  extent,  their 
iymbolism ;  we  have  con^mended  their  expressiveness,  simply  be- 
cause  of  the  power  which  each  of  these  characteristics,  especially 
in  combination,  wields  over  the  heart ;  and,  therefore,  when  we 
find  that  some  of  these  Victorine  hymns  fail  in  producing  this 
efiect,  because  of  their  overwrought  elaborateness,  we  must  hesi- 
tate before  we  include  them  in  our  eulogy  as  hymns,  whatever 
maj  be  the  admiration  which  is  due  fix>mlis  on  account  of  their 
exquisite  beauty  as  poems.  The  simple  melody  of  the  Ambrosian 
hymns  firequently  gathers  up  its  strength,  and  strikes  upon  our 
hearte  with  a  wonoerfiil  force.    This  leads  us  to  think  that,  as 
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hymns^  they  are  far  preferable  to  those  which  are  moulded  in  the 
V  ictorine  school,  for  their  beauty  is  such  as  all  can  appreciate, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and  their  power  is  such  as  all  must 
feel  who  have  not  resolutely  barred  the  gates  of  their  heart's 
citadel  against  the  entrance  of  any  Christian  sentiment  whatever. 
For  example,  in  a  hymn  written  by  Ambrose  of  Milan  himself, 
after  a  description  of  the  Incarnation,  the  chorus  suddenly  strikes 
up— 

<'  O,  equal  to  the  Father,  Thou ! 
CKrd  on  Thy  fleshly  mantle  now  : 
The  weakness  of  our  mortal  state 
With  deathless  might  invigorate.** 

Or,  similarly,  in  another  hymn — 

«  Be  Thou  our  joy,  and  Thou  our  guard, 
Who  art  to  be  our  great  reward ; 
Our  glory  and  our  boast  in  Thee 
For  ever  and  for  ever  be." 

These  three  characteristics  are  the  only  ones  which  seem  pro- 
minently to  attach  themselves  to  the  great  body  of  Latin  hymns, 
and  we  must  contend  that  the  presence  even  of  these  three — their 
subjectivity,  then:  symbolism,  and  their  expressiveness — furnishes 
one  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  their  favour,  for  these  are  the 
great  essentials  to  real  heart-stirring  hymns,  whether  they  be 
doxological  or  didactic. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  Latin  hymns  which  stand  eminently 
above  the  rest,  and  therefore  claim  special  attention :  on  some  of 
these  we  shall  now  briefly  touch.  In  chronological  order,  the 
first  which  strikes  us  is  a  hymn  attributed  by  a  preponderance 
of  authorities  to  Augustine,  and  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the 

1)rince  of  Latin  theologians.     Our  readers  shall  judge  of  it,  at 
east  a  portion  of  it,  for  themselves :  its  subject,  as  they  will  per- 
ceive, is  the  joys  of  Paradise  : — 

*'  Winter  braming — summer  flaming, 

There  relax  their  blustering, 
And  sweet  roses  ever  blooming 

Make  an  everlasting  spring. 
Lily  blanching,  crocus  blushing, 

And  the  balsam  perfuming. 

"  There  nor  waxing  moon,  nor  waning 

Sun,  nor  stars  in  courses  bright, 
For  the  Lamb  to  that  glad  city 

Shines  an  everlasting  light : 
There  the  daylight  beams  for  ever, 

All  unknown  are  time  and  night 
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*^  For  the  sdnts  in  beauty  beaming, 

Shine  in  light  and  glorj  pure, 
Crowned  in  triumph's  flushing  honours, 

Joy  in  unison  secure, 
And  in  safety  tell  their  battles, 

And  their  foe's  discomfiture. 

*''  Here  they  live  in  endless  being, 
Passingness  has  passed  away ; 
Here  they  bloom,  they  thrive,  they  flourish, 

For  decayed  is  all  decay : 
Lasting  energy  hath  swallowed 
Darkling  death's  malignant  sway." 

{Medkewd  ffymnSf  etc,  p.  59.) 

With  these  stanzas  we  cannot  but  compare  a  hymn,  to  which 
we  have  before  alluded,  to  point  out  the  marvellonsness  of  its 
metre.  The  following  is  a  raint  and  feeble  echo  of  a  few  lines  of 
Bernard's  long  poem : — 

**  To  thee,  O  dear,  dear  country ! 

Mine  eyes  their  vigils  keep ; 
For  very  love,  beholding 

Thy  happy  name,  they  weep ; 
The  mention  of  thy  glory 

Is  unction  to  the  breast, 
And  medicine  in  sickness. 

And  love,  and  life,  and  rest. 
O  one  I  O  only  mansion ! 

0  Paradise  of  joy  1 
Where  tears  are  ever  banished, 

And  joys  have  no  alloy ; 
Beside  thy  living  waters 

All  plants  are  great  and  small, 
The  cedar  of  the  forest. 

The  hyssop  of  the  wall. 
Thy  ageless  walls  are  bonded 

With  amethyst  unpriced. 
The  saints  build  up  its  fabric, 

And  the  comer  stone  is  Christ. 
Thou  hast  no  shore,  fair  ocean  I 

Thou  hast  no  time,  bright  day  I 
Dear  fountain  of  refreshment 

To  pilgrims  far  away  I 
Upon  the  Rock  of  Ages 

They  raise  thy  holy  power ; 
Thine  is  the  victor's  laurel, 

And  thine  the  golden  dower. 
•  •  •  • 

They  stand  those  halls  of  Syon 

Conjubilant  with  song, 
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And  bright  with  many  an  angel, 

And  many  a  martyr  throng ; 
The  Prince  is  ever  in  them, 

The  light  is  aye  serene  ; 
The  pastures  of  the  blessed 

Are  decked  in  glorious  sheen : 
There  is  the  throne  of  David^ 

And  there  from  toil  released, 
The  shout  of  them  that  triumph. 

The  song  of  them  that  feast ; 
And  they  beneath  their  Leader, 

Who  conquered  in  the  fight, 
For  ever  and  for  ever 

Are  clad  in  robes  of  white.** 

{Medkeml  JJymns^  etc.,  pp.  55-57.) 

'  A  considerable  number  of  Latin  bymns  is  classed  under  the 
meral  title  of  "  Sequences,*'  a  term  primarily  applied,  as  Mr 
eale  informs  us,  to  words  composed  to  fit  in  with  the  Gregorian 
prolongation  of  the  "  Alleluia.  They  were  first  written  m  the 
tenth  century.  We  are  anxious  rather  to  introduce  Latin  hymns 
to  our  readers  than  to  theorize  about  them,  and  therefore  we  shall 
make  no  apology  for  quoting  rather  than  describing  them.  The 
first  example  which  we  shall  give  of  a  sequence,  exhibits  their 
more  primitive  form.  It  is  full  of  an  admirable  simplicity,  which 
has  ten  times  the  power  of  an  elaborate  complexity,  doing  effec- 
tually the  work  which  we  maintain  that  Latin  hymns  are  espe- 
cially calculated  to  do — the  work  of  stirring  up  the  soul,  and 
preaching  to  the  heart.  We  may  notice,  in  this  instance  too, 
now  great  a  remove  there  is  from  the  Mariolatry  of  later  times, 
and  even  of  later  hymns,  the  "  Stabat  Mater,"  for  example.  The 
ru^^dness  of  the  English  metre  is  a  close  imitation  of  the 
ongmal : — 

"  Death  and  life. 

In  wondrous  sirife, 
Came  to  conflict  sharp  and  sore  : 
Life's  Monarch,  He  that  died,  now  dies  no  more. 
What  thou  sawest,  Mary,  say. 
As  thou  wentest  on  thy  wayt 
'  I  saw  the  slain  One's  earthly  prison  ; 
I  saw  the  glory  of  the  Risen  ; 
The  witness-angels  by  the  cave, 
And  the  garments  of  the  grave. 
The  Lord,  my  hope,  hath  risen :  and  He  shall  go  before  to  Galilee.' 
We  know  that  Christ  is  risen  from  death  indeed. 
Thou  victor  Monarch,  for  thy  suppliants  plead." 

(Hymnal  Noiedy  p.  63.) 
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We  have  reserved  until  now,  as  the  cope-stone  of  onr  quotar 
tions,  a  sequence  which  stands  unequallea  among  sacred  metrical 
compositions, — ^we  refer  to  the  ^*  Dies  IroB*^  of  Thomas  de  Celano. 
Unearthly  in  its  pathos — ^magnificent  in  its  diction — ^thrilling  in 
its  versification — ^it  comes  upon  our  souls  with  the  sweep  of  a 
Pushing  wind,  lifting  them  up  on  its  breast  of  swelling  might 
until  they  seem  to  be  already  nearing  the  first  note  of  the  arch- 
angel's trump  as  it  echoes  up  from  the  realms  of  infinity,  and 
momently  expecting  it  to  ring  fiilly  through  the  abodes  of  quick 
and  dead.  If  we  seek  for  an  mstance  of  the  force  of  subjectivity, 
we  find  it  in  its  fulness  here ;  if  we  seek  to  know  the  power  of 
words,  we  have  here  the  very  limit  of  expressiveness,  and  these 
two  are  welded  together  firmly  and  indissolubly  by  a  metre  which 
will  serve  at  once  as  the  best  apology  for  uie  renunciation  of 
classicalism,  and  the  best  example  of  the  heartfelt  significance  of 
Christian  Latinity.  Until  Dr  Irons'  version  appeared  in  the 
Hymnal  Noted,  English  readers  had  been  enturely  without  a 
translation  which  gave  even  a  tenth  rate  lithograph  (if  we  may 
use  the  exp^ssionfof  this  gorgeom  picture,  anlTe  igre*  *-* 
it  is  only  popularly  known  through  such  corrupted  media.  The 
version  ofwhich  we  speak  has,  however,  lefl  little  to  be  desired, 
since  it  faithAilly  represents  not  merely  the  language,  but  also 
the  metre,  and  what  is  more,  the  rhyming  triplet  of  the  original. 
We  feel  compeUed  to  quote  its  more  striking  verses,  referring 
our  readers  to  Daniel's  "  Thesaurus,"*  or  Mr  Trench's  "  Sacred 
Latin  Poetry." 

**  Day  of  wrath !  O  day  of  mourning  I 
8ee  !  once  more  the  cross  retarning, 
Heav'n  and  earth  in  ashes  baming  1 

^*  0  what  fear  man's  bosom  rendeth ! 
When  from  heav'n  the  Judge  descendeth, 
On  whose  sentence  all  dependeth ! 

"  Wondrous  sound  the  trumpet  flingeth, 
Through  earth's  sepulchres  it  riogeth, 
All  before  the  throne  it  bringeth ! 

^'  Death  is  struck  and  nature  quaking, 
All  creation  is  awaking, 
To  its  Judge  an  answer  making  1 

•  •  •  • 

^'  What  shall  I,  frail  man  be  pleading  f 
Who  for  me  be  interceding? 
When  the  just  are  mercy  needing. 

'  We  think  that  DaniePB  will  continue  to  be  the  best  work  of  reference  for 
ordinary  purposes,  embracing,  as  it  does,  not  merely  Western,  but  also  Eastern 
hymnolo^,  althouffh,  in  some  respects,  the  new  German  ^  Hymni  Latini  Medii 
iKTi,  Edm.  F.  J.  Mone  "  will  be  more  complete. 
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^  King  of  Majesty  tremendous, 
Who  dost  firae  salvation  send  oSy 
Foant  of  pity !  then  befriend  us  f 

^'  Think !  kind  Jesa,  mj  salvation, 
Caused  Thj  wondrous  incarnation  ; 
Leave  me  not  to  reprobation ! 

**  Faint  and  wearj  Thou  has  sought  me, 
On  the  cross  of  suiTrtng  bought  me  ; 
Shall  such  grace  be  vainlj  brought  me? 

"  Righteous  Judge  of  retribution. 
Grant  Thj  gift  of  absolution. 
Ere  that  reckoning  day's  conclusion ! 

"  Guilty  now  I  pour  my  moaning, 
All  my  shame  with  anguish  owning ; 
Spare,  O  God,  Thy  suppliant  groaning! 

■  •  •  • 

^^  Low  I  kneel  with  heart-submission ; 
See,  like  ashes,  my  contrition ; 
Help  me  in  my  last  condition. 

'^  Ah !  that  day  of  tears  and  mourning ! 
From  the  dust  of  earth  returning : 
Man  for  judgment  must  prepare  him  ; 
Spare,  O  God,  in  mercy  spare  him ! 
Lord  who  didst  our  souls  redeem. 
Grant  a  blessed  requiem — Amen." 

But  now  we  must  close  our  brief  sketch  of  Latin  hymnology. 
We  had  intended  to  have  pursued  the  subject  further,  by  tracing 
the  coincidences  between  tne  voices  of  the  Christian  life  in  those 
ages,  and  the  voices  of  the  Christian  life  in  later  times^  but  our 
limits  compel  us  to  forbear. 
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Art.  IX. — 1.  The  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture^  its  Nature  and 
Proof.  Eight  Discourses  preached  before  the  University  of 
Dablin.  £y  William  Lee,  M.A.  London:  Bivington. 
1854. 

2.  The  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture.  Five  Sermons  preached 
before  the  University  of  Cambridge.  By  the  Rev.  Lord 
Arthur  Heryey,  M.A.    Cambric^ :  Macmillan.    1856. 

3.  The  Doctrine  of  Inspiration.  Being  an  Inquiry  concerning  the 
Infallibility^  Inspiration^  and  Authority  of  Holy  Writ.  By 
the  Bev.  John  Mackaught,  M.A.  London :  Longman. 
1856. 

4.  Inspiration  a  Reality:  or  a  Vindication  of  the  Plenary  Inspi- 
ration and  Infallible  Authority  of  Holy  Scripture,  in  reply  to  a 
Book  lately  published  by  the  Itev.  J.  Macnaught.  By  the  Bev. 
JosiAH  B.  LowE^  A.B.    London :  Longman.    1856. 

5.  The  Infallibility  of  Holy  Scripture.  A  Lecture  in  the  Free 
Trade  Hall,  l^^chester,  on  Tuesday,  April  7,  1857.  By 
BoBERT  S.  Candlish,  I>.D.    Manchester :  Wm.  Bremner. 

^*  Have  you  seen,"  says  the  late  Dr  Arnold,  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  Mr  Justice  Coleridge,  "  your  imcle's  Letters  on  Inspiration, 
which,  I  believe,  are  to  be  published?  They  are  well  fitted  to 
break  ground  in  the  approaches  to  that  momentous  question  which 
involves  in  it  so  great  a  shock  to  existing  notions, — the  greatest, 
perhaps,  that  has  ever  been  given  since  3ie  discovery  of  the  fake- 
nood  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Pope's  infallibilitT." 

We  believe  that  Dr  Arnold's  estimate  of  the  importance  of  the 
question  of  the  nature  and  measure  of  that  authority  that  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  inspired  scripture  is  not  an  over-estimated  one. 
From  the  very  nature  of  tL  case,  indeed,  the  inquiry  as  to  whe- 
ther  or  not  we  have  an  infallible  interpreter  of  the  record 
which  claims  to  rule  our  belief  and  our  conduct,  is  a  secondary 
and  inferior  one  to  the  inquiry  whether  we  have  a  record  at  all 
entitled  to  make  such  a  claim.  There  is  a  previous  and  a  higher 
question  to  be  settled  before  we  need  trouble  ourselves  about  the 
infidlibility  to  be  conceded  to  the  word  of  Pope  or  council.  We 
must  see  whether  there  is  any  infaUibility  at  all  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  Word  of  God ;  and,  without  being  guilty  of  forming  any 
under-estimate  of  the  results  of  the  (mcovery  which  the  world 
made  when  Luther  challenged  and  overthrew  the  authority  of  the 
Pope,  we  may  rest  assured  that  history  will  have  to  write  upon  its 
page  results  stranger  and  more  momentous  still,  when  the  dis- 
covery shall  come  to  be  made  and  acknowledged,  that  the  Church 
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Las  been  wrong  fix>m  the  beginning,  and  that  ihen  have  reallj  no 
standard  of  truth  apart  from  their  own  nature,  and  distinguish- 
ed by  the  two  marks  of  infallible  certainty  and  Divine  authority. 
The  posthumous  work  of  Coleridge,  to  which  Dr  Arnold  aUudes, 
has  given  currency  in  this  country  ito  principles  and  views  on  the 
subject  of  the  uspiration  of  Scripture  unfamiliar  to  British 
theology  before,  ana  which  Coleridge  only  borrowed  and  trans- 
lated m>m  Grermany.  The  influence  of  his  name  and  school  has, 
to  no  inconsiderable  extent,  gained  for  them  popularity  and  ac- 
ceptance both  within  and  without  the  Church,  and  they  have 
been  zealously  advocated  and  disseminated  by  the  band  of  remark- 
able men,  consisting  of  Arnold,  Hare,  Maurice,  Morell,  and  others, 
who  sat  at  his  feet,  and  were  trained  more  or  less  in  his  habits  of 
thinking ;  and  yet  never  was  there  a  book  less  entitled  than  the 
"  Confessions  of  an  Inquiring  Spirit"  to  the  honour  of  eflS^cting  a  re- 
volution in  theology,  or  becoming  the  manifesto  of  any  schoolof  in- 
qiiirers  accustomed  to  habits  oi  sound  and  accurate  reasoning. 
With  not  a  little  toremind  us  of  the  reachand  originality  of  thought 
which  distinguish  the  other  writings  of  Coleri<^,  it  is  marked 
to  a  most  vicious  excess  with  looseness  and  inaccuracy  of  concep- 
tion ;  it  betrays  a  painful  ignorance  of  the  main  facts  and  fonda- 
mental  principles  involved  in  the  question  at  issue ;  and,  by  the  con- 
fident, out  impotent  attempt  which  he  makes  to  marry  a  mystical 
philosophy  to  an  unsound  theology,  he  only  shows  that  he  has 
strayed  into  a  province  of  speculation  with  whose  guiding  landmarks 
he  was  completely  unacquainted.  Nor  is  this  failure  to  grasp,  and 
inability  to  deal  with,  the  necessary  conditions  of  the  problan  to  be 
solved,  so  conspicuous  in  Coleridge's  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of 
inspiration,  altogether  due  to  his  limited  and  defective  preparation 
for  dealing  with  the  subject ;  it  is  in  no  small  measure  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  exigencies  of  his  position  and  argument.  In  bon- 
dage to  the  school  and  habits  of  a  merely  subjective  philosophy,  and 
bent  on  reducing  and  assimilating  his  theology  to  the  same  stan- 
dard and  form,  nis  very  position  imposed  upon  him  the  temptation, 
or  rather  the  necessity,  of  discarding  almost  everything  objective 
from  his  doctrine  of  inspiration,  and  even  of  revelation.  In  doing 
this,  he  has  of  necessity  missed  the  real  point  in  debate,  and  substi- 
tuted for  that  ancient  article  of  the  Church,  which  asserts  an 
external  revelation  and  a  real  inspiration  of  it,  the  modem  theory  of 
an  inward  and  subjective  illumination.  The  same  subjective  ten- 
dencies have  led  to  similar  results  in  the  case  of  almost  every  writer 
in  recent  times,  who  has  rejected  and  repudiated  the  former  doo- 
trine  on  the  subject  of  the  infallibility  of  Scripture.  Under  the 
name  of  revelation,  or  imder  the  name  of  inspiration,  they  have 
advocated  and  disguised  principles  and  views,  which,  in  one  shape 
or  other,  and  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  evacuate  both  of  the  objeo- 
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live  element  that  tml j  belongs  to  them^  and  make  revelation  to  be 
no  longer  a  real  oommonication  coming  to  man  ab  extroj  and  from 
Gody  but  only  a  discovery  of  tmth  generated  within  himself;  and 
inspiration  to  be  no  longer  a  supernatural  influence  firom  above, 
guiding  and  qualifying  a  prophet  truly  to  record  the  revelation 

S'ven,  but  omy  the  inwaitl  illumination  of  his  nature  to  enable 
m  to  apprehend  it.  It  is  one  of  the  prominent  and  remarkable 
features  of  this  controversy  that  ancient  names  no  longer  stand  for 
the  ancient  things  which  before  they  expressed^  and  that  in  the 
vocabulary  of  recent  discussions  the  terms,  revelation  and  inspira^ 
tion^  have  so  entirely  changed  their  signification  as  to  mean  the 
very  opposite  well  nigh  of  what  they  meant  before.  Under  the 
sh^ter  of  this  ambiguity,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  argument 
or  declamation  of  recent  opponents  ot  Scripture  infitUibility, 
amounts  to  not  much  more  than  an  attempt — oftentimes  a  dexter- 
ous, though  it  may  be  unconscious  one — to  shift  the  conditions  of 
the  problem,  and  misstate  the  statue  questionis.  Without  attempt- 
ing, then,  to  traverse  the  wide  field  which  the  question  of  the  inspi- 
ration of  Scripture  opens  up,  or  to  enter  into  details,  which,  on  such 
B.  subject,  it  would  be  impossible  and  endless  to  do,  it  may  not  be 
unimportant  to  endeavour  to  indicate  the  position  which  the  ad- 
vocates of  a  plenaiy  inspiration  desire  and  undertake  to  defend, 
and  to  point  out  the  general  principles  of  argament  and  evidence 
by  which  the  controversy  must  be  adjudgecL 

These  two  propositions,  taken  together,  exhibit,  as  we  believe, 
the  substance  of  the  immemorial  and  all  but  universal  doctrine 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  regaid  to  the  inspired  Scriptures. 
In  the  first  plaee^  they  contain  a  communication  of  truth  from 
God,  supematurally  given  to  man ;  and  tn  the  second  place^  they 
contain  that  truth  supematurally  transferred  to  human  language, 
and  therefore  fi*ee  fix>m  all  mixtureoraddition  of  error.  These  two 
projpositions  make  up  the  whole  of  that  doctrine  on  the  subject 
of  mspiration,  for  which  it  is  necessary  or  important  to  contend, 
and  embody  or  iniply  all  that  we  mean  by  the  assertion,  that  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  all,  and  are  alone, 
the  mfidlible  Word  of  Qod.  It  is  plain  that  these  two  posi- 
tions are  perfectly  distinct  and  different  firom  each  other,  and  the 
one  of  them  may  be  maintained  while  the  other  is  denied.  But 
the  two  taken  together,  and  not  disjoined,  are  necessary  to  make 
up  the  ftill  idea  of  inspired  Scripture,  which  is  virtually  denied 
in  its  true  import,  when  the  one  or  the  other  is  rejected.  The 
distinction  between  the  two  things,  which  we  call  respectively  a 
revelation  and  an  inspirationj  has  often  been  pointed  out  with  more 
or  less  accuracy,  and  is  essential  to  a  right  understanding  of  the 
controversy ;  but  it  has  still  oftener  been  overlooked,  or  partially 
set  aside ;  and  the  mistake  has  occasioned  much  misunderstand- 
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ing  and  coniusion  in  the  adjustment  of  the  question  at  issue. 
The  two  are  to  be  distinguisned  both  as  regards  their  own  na- 
ture, and  the  historical  f^t  of  their  being  given  to  men.  Beve- 
lation  refers  to  the  idea  originally  dwelhng  in  the  Divine  mind, 
and  then  supematurally  communicated  or  presented  to  the  mind 
of  the  prophet  who  receives  it.  Inspiration  refers  to  the  process 
by  which  the  prophet  was  supematurally  enabled,  without  failure 
or  defect,  to  transfer  the  idea  or  truth,  thus  given  him  from  God, 
to  the  oral  or  written  language  in  which  it  might  become  acces- 
sible to  others.  ^Revelation  may  exist  without  inspiration,  and,  in 
point  of  fact,  is  found  in  those  cases  recorded  in  Scripture,  in 
which  communications  were  made  from  God  to  His  creatures, 
meant  for  themselves  alone,  and  not  for  others ;  and  which  were 
either  never  communicated  to  others  at  all,  or  communicated 
without  the  supernatural  aid  which  would  have  excluded  error  or 
defect  in  the  communication.  We  can  easily  conceive  that  the 
whole  of  the  revdation  given  by  God  mi^ht  have  been  given 
upon  this  latter  principle,  thus  exhibiting  tne  example  of  a  real 
and  true  communication  from  God  to  the  recipient,  but  a  com- 
munication afterwards  left  to  the  chance  of  being  made  known, 
wholly  or  partially,  perfectly  or  imperfectly,  to  others,  by  the 
merely  natural  powers  of  memory  and  judgment  and  expression 
of  the  human  instrument.  This  is  quite  a  conceivable  case. 
But  as  prophets  received  the  word  of  revelation,  not  for  them- 
selves, but  for  others ;  as  it  was  primarily  intended  for  the  benefit, 
not  of  the. one  to  whom  it  was  originally  given,  but  of  the  many 
who  were  to  take  it  from  his  hands ;  as  it  was  more  important 
by  far  that  it  should  be  transmitted  in  infallible  purity  to  the 
whole  of  mankind,  than  to  the  few  who  were  made  the  instru- 
ments of  transmitting  it, — ^we  would  have  been  entitled,  inde- 
pendently of  the  direct  evidence  to  the  fact,  to  argue,  with  the 
strongest  probability,  that  the  revelation  which,  in  a  supernatural 
manner,  was  transferred  ab  extra  from  the  mind  of  God  to  the 
mind  of  the  prophet  at  first,  would  be,  in  a  manner  not  more 
supernatural,  a^  transferred  Mrith  equal  purity  to  that  infeUible 
record  from  which  it  mi^ht  shine  upon  the  minds  of  others.  The 
advocates  of  a  plenary  inspiration  believe  that  they  find  direct 
evidence  in  the  Word  of  God  to  bear  out  this  conclusion;  and 
they  maintain  that  the  Scriptures  therefore  are  not  only  a  super- 
natural revelation  from  God,  but  also  a  supernatural  inspiration 
by  God. 

The  very  import  of  these  two  propositions,  which  embody  the 
ancient  and  ortnodox  doctrine  of  the  Church  on*  the  subject,  dis- 
countenances, or  rather  forbids,  the  attempt,  made  by  too  many,  to 
explain  the  manner  or  form  in  which  the  revelation  and  inspira- 
tion were  efifected.    Both  processes  are  supernatural,  and,  be- 
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cause  thej  are  so,  cannot  be  explained.  From  the  very  nature 
of  the  case,  we  must  be  contentea  to  know  nothing  of  the  ^^  clivers 
manners"  in  which  the  Divine  influence  came  upon  and  over- 
shadowed those  holy  men  of  old,  who  spake  as  they  were  moved 
by  the  Holy  Ghost.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  those  writers 
who,  like  Dr  Henderson,  parcel  out  the  supernatural  influences  of 
the  Spirit  into  artificial  and  purely  hypotlietical  modes  of  action, 
and  tell  us  minutely  when  the  revelation  came  to  the  prophet  by 
^  direct  internal  suggestion,"  and  when  by  ^^  audible  articulate 
sounds,"  and  when  again  by  ^^  Urim  and  llmmmim,"  and  how 
often  by  ^^  dreams  "  and  at  what  time  by  "  visions,"  and  when, 
once  more,  by  the  "  reappearance  of  the  departed."  ^  We  have 
a  more  serious  objection  to  this  pretendea  explanation  of  the 
supernatural,  than  merely  that  the  explainer  is  wearying  himself 
in  vain  by  attempting  to  do  what  cannot  be  done,  and  to  render 
intelligible  what  must  ever  be  mysterious.  We  believe  that 
from  tnis  source  has  originated  that  apparent  diversity  in  the 
testimony  of  the  Church  as  to  the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  which 
has  been  eagerly  laid  hold  of  by  the  opponents  of  it,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  alleging  that  that  testimony  was  divided  and  contradic- 
tory as  to  the  infallibility  of  the  Word  of  God.  When  men 
begin  to  speculate  upon  the  modes  of  the  supernatural,  and  when 
theologians  are  tempted  to  dogmatise  upon  the  manner  in  which 
the  processes  of  revelation  and  inspiration  were  efiected,  it  is  imr 
possible  for  them  to  speak  alike.  Just  because  they  speak  of  what 
the;^  know  not; — a  diversity  of  language  and  opinion  on  the 
subject  is  unavoidable.  And  hence,  in  the  case  of  the  inspira- 
tion of  Scripture,  a  diversity  is  manifest,  even  among  those  who 
are  at  one  in  holding  the  truth  of  an  infallible  Bible,  when  they 
come  to  speculate  as  to  the  mode  in  which  it  became  infallible ; 
opinion  varying  under  the  influence  of  difierent  schools  of  think- 
ing, and  oscillating  continually  between  the  two  opposite  poles, 
of  what  has  been  come  to  be  known  recently,  as  the  mechanical 
and  dynamical  theories.     That  unguarded  and  indefensible  lan- 

§uage  has  been  employed  on  both  sides  in  this  matter,  cannot  be 
enied ;  that  in  many  cases  it  embodied  speculations  as  to  the 
modus  agendi  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  fashioning  that  volume 
which  came  from  Him,  forbidden  alike  by  the  silence  of  Scrip- 
ture and  the  teaching  of  a  sound  philosophy,  may  be  safely 

*  In  the  work  of  Mr  Lee  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  Article,  we  welcome 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  valnable  contributions  recently  made  towards  a 
right  settlement  of  this  controrersy  on  inspiration.  Bnt  we  regret  to  see  in  it 
a  tendency  in  the  direction  above  indicated,  in  the  fonn  of  an  attempt  to  ex- 
plain what  cannot  be  explained  in  the  matter,  as,  for  exam|>le,  in  his  fourth 
Lecture,  when  he  endearours,  not  very  successfully  or  intelligibly  to  us,  to  lay 
down  the  law  generaUy  observed  in  the  development  of  revdation,  and  to  de- 
tcribe  the  **  character  of  the  ecstatic  condition  **  of  the  prophet  who  received  it. 
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affirmed ;  but  all  this  leaves  untouched  the  undoubted  tactj  that 
the  Church  of  Christ,  from  its  earliest  times,  has  held  fiist  bj  the 
twofold  doctrine,  that  the  Bible  is  the  combined  and  harmcmiouB 
result  of  a  revelation  which  conveyed  to  the  mind  of  the  prophet, 
in  a  supernatural  manner,  the  truth  which  dwelt  in  the  mind  of 
God^  and  of  an  inspiration  which  enabled  the  prophet  to  transfer 
once  more  the  trutn  so  ^ven  him,  without  error  or  deficiency, 
to  the  page  of  a  written  record  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

A  very  moderate  acquaintance  with  the  controversy  is  suffi- 
cient to  convince  any  one  of  how  very  far  modem  speculations 
in  theology,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  have  advanced  in  the 
direction  of  setting  aside  the  doctrine  both  of  a  revelation  from 
God  and  of  an  inspiration  by  Gt)d,  in  the  true  sense  of  these 
tenns. 

In  regard  to  a  supernatural  revelation^  the  plain  and  inteUigible 
position  of  the  English  Deists  a  century  and  a  half  a^,  who  made 
nature  and  reason  2ie  only  source  of  truth,  and  held  the  Bible  to  be 
a  forgery,  has  in  substance  and  virtually  been  revived  under  the  dis- 
guise of  modem  speculation,  while  the  name  of  Deism  is  disowned 
as  bvgone  and  obsolete.  We  need  not  rdTer  to  the  extreme  section 
of  Katifinalists  in  Germany,  in  whose  name  Wigschieder  tells  us 
that  a  supernatural  and  miraculous  revelation  is  a  thing  inconsis* 
tent  with  the  character  of  God ;  but  who  still  maintain  a  ^'reodaiio 
naturalis^^  the  origin  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  native  en- 
dowments of  the  numan  mind  when  trained  under  &vourabIe 
circumstances,  and  of  which  revelation  the  Bible,  after  rejecting 
all  that  is  supernatural  in  it,  is  to  some  uncertain  and  indefinitely 
small  amount  the  possible  product.^   Even  the  school  of  Schleier- 
macher,  cS  ifdiich  it  has  been  boasted  by  his  admirers  that  it  was 
the  main  instrument  in  elevating  the  reUgions  life  of  Germany 
out  of  the  slouch  of  that  extr^ne  Nationalism,  after  rejecting  the 
Divine  authonty  of  the  Old  Testament,  makes  revelation  to  re- 
side not  in  the  BiUe  but  in  Christ,  meaning  by  that,  not  the 
words  that  Ue  spake,  or  the  doctrine  He  preached,  or  the  truth 
He  communicated,  but  in  His  person  ;  and  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures  are  no  moc^  a  communicaticm  from  God,  through  His 
selected  servants,  than  are  the  writings  of  anv  other  Chnstiana 
r^bording  their  religious  views  and  feelmgs, — ^tbe  inspired  writers 
having  this  aindb  advantage,  that  they  stood  in  closer  proximity 
than  others  to  Christ,  and  came  under  the  nearer  effect  of  his  per- 
sonal influence.    Theodore  Paiter,  speaking  from  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  on  behalf  of  no  inconsiderable  party  there, 
tells  us  that  ^^  there  is  no  difference  but  in  words  between  re- 
vealed religion  and  natural  religion," — that  "all  men  have  direct 

'  Institution^  Theologia,  p.  67,  etc 
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access  to  (^od  througli  reasoiiy  conscience^  and  the  fel^ous 
sentiment,  jnst  as  we  have  direct  access  to  nature  through  the 
eye,  the  ear,  or  the  hand," — that  ^^  through  these  channels,  and 
by  a  law,  certain,  regular,  and  universal  as  gravitation,  God  in- 
spires men,  and  makes  a  revelation  of  trum," — ^tbat  "  this  in- 
spiration, like  God's  omnipresence,  is  not  limited  to  the  few 
imters  claimed  by  the  Jews,  Christians,  and  Mohammedans, 
but  is  co-extensive  with  the  race."^  Taught  by  Francis  New- 
man amon^  oursdves,  a  young  and  rising  school  of  theologians 
announce  the  startling  discovery,  harder  to  understand  or  brieve 
than  most  mysteries  in  the  Bible,  that  a  book  revelation  is  a  contra- 
dictioninterms;  that  ^^  an  authoritative  external  revelation  of  moral 
and  spiritual  truth  is  essentially  impossible  to  man;  and  that  what 
God  reveals  to  us  He  reveals  tcithtn,  through  the  medium  of  our 
moral  and  spiritual  senses."^  And  again,  Mr  Morell,  advancing  in 
the  same  direction,  avows  that  ^^  the  Bible  cannot  in  strict  accu- 
racy of  language  be  called  a  revelation,  since  a  revdation  always 
implies  an  actual  process  of  intelligence  in  a  Uving  mind ;  but  it 
contains  the  records  in  which  those  minds  who  enjoyed  the  pre- 
liminary traininiT,  or  the  first  brifchtef  revelation  of  Christianity. 
have  described  ^e  scenes  which  awakened  their  rel^ous  nato^ 
to  new  life,  and  the  high  ideas  and  aspirations  to  which  that  new 
life  gave  origin."* 

One  and  all  of  these  theories,  nrominently  ventilated  as  they 
have  been,  not  only  in  theological  discussions,  but  also  in  the 
current  literature  of  the  day,  point  in  one  direction ;  and,  when 
Intimately  and  logically  carried  out,  amount  to  a  contrar 
diction  of  the  article  whK^h  lies  at  the  very  fonndation  of  the 
Church's  creed  in  every  age,  and  which  declares  the  Bible  to  be 
aproper  revektion  from  God,  in  the  true  and  ancient  sense  of  the 
words.  Whatever  minor  difierences  belong  to  such  theories,  they 
agree  in  this,  that  they  all  tend  (consciously  or  unconsciously  to 
their  authors)  to  a  denial  of  the  objective  element  in  revelation, 
making  it  whoUy  a  subjective  thing,  and  constituting  man  and 
not  God  the  source  of  truth  to  himself.  Under  the  teaching  of 
such  doctrines,  the  Bible  is  seen  to  be  irrevdation  of  knowledge 
ab  intusj  and  not  ab  extra — a  discoveiy  by  man  himself  of,  it  may 
be,  religious  truth,  but  not  a  communication  of  truth  supema^ 
turally  granted  from  on  high.  Come  from  what  quarter  of  his 
spiritual  and  intellectual  being  the  discovery  may,  and  aided  by 
whatsoever  happy  and  favourable  training  in  the  school  of  nature, 
or  even  of  grace,  still  these  theories  virtually  make  man  and  not 
God  the  revealer,  if  revelation  it  is  to  be  called  at  all.   We  maybe 

'  Parker's  Disconrses  on  Matters  pertaining  to  Beligion,  p.  161,  etc. 
■  The  Soul.    By  Francis  W.  Newman,  p.  59. 
'  Philosophy  of  Keligion,  cap.  t. 
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indebted  for  the  religiotis  knowledge  which  hajs  found  its  war 
into  the  Bible  fix>m  its  writers,  to  the  ^^  revelatio  naturaUs  "  which 
belongs  to  them,  and  to  all,  according  to  Wigschieder,  ar  to  the 
"Christian  consciousness"  of  Schleiermacher,  or  to  the  "reli- 
gious sentiment"  congenital  to  man  of  Parker,  or  to  the  ^^  spiri- 
tual insight"  of  Newman,  or  to  the  "  religious  intuitions  of 
MoreU ;  but  from  whatsoever  similar  source,  or  under  whatso- 
ever dissimilar  name  it  comes,  it  is  human  truth,  and  not  Divine^ 
We  do  not  tarry  to  point  out  the  wretched  and  insecure  founda- 
tion on  which  ms  £uth  must  rest,  when  fallen  man  becomes  the 
great  teacher  to  himself;  for  of  such  instructors  it  may  be  said, 
that  the  blind  are  leading  the  blind,  and  that  both  shall  fall  into 
the  ditch.  But  more  than  this :  it  is  quite  plain  that  no  modi- 
fication even  of  any  such  theoir^  which  admits  of  the  intervention 
of  the  influences  of  the  Spirit  of  Grod,  such  as  are  common  to 
Christian  men,  can  avaH  to  redeem  it  from  utter  injection.  The 
Christian  consciousness,  or  the  spiritual  insight,  or  the  reUgioua 
intuitions,  maybe  originally  developed,  and  suosequently  elevated 
and  maintained,  by  those  gracious  mfluences  of  the  Spirit  from  on 
high  which  are  shared  by  believers  and  not  by  others ;  but  the 
products  of  such  an  illumination,  however  great  in  the  shape  of 
religious  knowledge  or  discernment  of  Divine  truth,  are  not  to  be 
named  without  blasphemy  as  the  same  in  authority  or  certainty 
with  the  proper  revelations  of  the  Eternal  Word.  The  special 
influences  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  common  to  Christiaii  men,  are 
not  the  same  as  the  supernatural  influences  of  the  Spirit,  given  to 
inspired  men ;  nor  the  discoveries  of  spiritual  things,  which  are  the 
result  of  the  former,  of  the  same  infallibility  with  the  revelations 
given  to  prophets  by  the  latter.  '  In  those  gracious  operations  of 
the  Divine  Spirit  which  are  vouchsafed  to  believers,  to  lead 
them  into  the  truth  and  to  keep  them  in  the  truth,  we  can  dis- 
cover no  adequate  substitute  for  that  supernatural  pow^  which 
came  upon  prophets  and  apostles  of  old,  bringing  them  into  the 
secret  place  of  the  Most  High,  and  filling  them  with  His 
Word;  and  as  little  can  we  recognise  in  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  Christian  men  written  in  a  book,  even  in  me  case  of  those 
who  know  the  most  of  God  and  err  the  least,  that  uncreated  wis- 
dom which  dwelt  with  Him  from  eternity,  and  which  in  the  ftd- 
ness  of  time  was  embodied  in  human  speech.  In  short,  the  Bible 
is  a  revelation,  in  the  ancient  and  orthodox  sense  of  the  term, 
God-given  and  not  man-given ;  and  stands  single  and  alone  in  the 
circle  of  written  thought,  as  much  as  He  stands  alone  and  un- 
approachable in  the  circle  of  being. 

The  defenders  of  the  supreme  authority  and  plenary  truth  of 
the  Scriptures,  are  at  the  very  least  entitled  to  choose  their  own 
position  in  the  controversy,  and  to  define  their  own  terms;  and 
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then  to  offer  in  defence  of  their  doctrine  what  evidence  they  can. 
We  are  not  disposed  to  accept  under  the  name  of  revelation 
what  is  no  tme  revelation  at  all,  and  which,  if  we  accepted  it, 
were  not  worth  the  maintaining.    We  are  not  prepared  to  admit, 
without  some  show  of  proof,  any  theory  which  would  repudiate 
all  that  is  objective  in  a  revelation,  and  cut  off  the  prophet  from 
the  everlasting  and  only  unerring  source  of  light,  and  constrain 
him  to  draw  from  his  own  heart  tne  revelations  of  Divine  things, 
and  make  the  Bible  the  child  of  his  religious  feeUngs  and  discern- 
ment only,  and  compel  others  to  seek  their  knowledge  of  saving 
truth  from  the  recorded  experience  of  a  spiritual  but  erring  man 
like  themselves.    This  is  no  question  about  words  simply,  or  as  to 
what  is  the  more  accurate  use  of  the  term  revelation.    The  real 
question  between  us  and  the  advocates  of  such  theories,  is  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  shall  be  constrained  to  accept  the  Bible  as 
containing  a  record  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  Eternal 
One,  or  rather  as  a  record  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  men 
like  ourselves,  taught,  it  may  be,  in  the  school  of  nature  or  of 
grace,  but  taught  only  in  part,  and  receiving  the  lesson  not  with- 
out imperfection  and  sin.    And  the  question  is  as  to  a  matter  of 
fact,  and  must  be  so  dealt  with.    Did  the  penmen  of  Scripture 
record  in  its  pages  a  communication  which  they  got  in  a  direct 
and  supernatural  manner  from  God,  or  truths  which  they  drew 
exclusively  from  the  recesses  of  their  own  hearts,  sanctified  and 
illuminated,  it  may  be,  by  those  influences  of  the  Spirit  which  are 
common  to  all  true  Chnstians?     In  writing  that  book  which  we 
call  the  Bible,  was  their  eve  turned  up  to  the  fountain  of  un- 
created light  for  the  truths  that  they  wrote,  or  turned  solely  within 
upon  their  own  beliefs  and  feelings  as  the  fountain  of  knowledge  to 
them?    Did  the  authors  of  the  sacred  volume  write  down  in  it  a 
transcript  of  the  thoughts  of  Grod,  given  them  miraculously  by 
God,  or  did  they  only  and  solely  write  down  a  transcript  of  theur 
own,  given  them,  it  may  be,  in  part  by  that  special  but  not 
supernatural  illumination  of  the  Spirit  which  every  believer 
shares  alike?    In  thus  stating  the  question  as  between  the  advo- 
cates and  opponents  of  a  true  and  proper  revelation,  as  contained 
in  the  Bible,  we  do  not  need  to  burden  it  with  the  further  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  the  prophet  who  wrote  the  revelation 
§Ven  understood  it  himself,  and,  in  the  act  of  receiving  from 
od  a  communication  of  the  Divine  thoughts,  was  enabled  to 
make  them  his  own  before  recording  them.    It  may  or  it  may 
not  have  been  so.    But  whether  the  prophet  understood  the  re- 
velation or  not,  it  is  most  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  a  reve- 
lation, in  the  only  proper  sense  of  the  term,  and  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  used  by  the  defenders  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Bible, 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  understanding  or  apprehension 
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of  its  meaning.    From  the  express  statements  of  Scriptnre  itself 
and  from  the  nature  of  the  matters  revealed,  it  is  nhdeniable  that 
in  many  cases  the  prophets  who  recorded  the  revelation  did  not 
understand  its  import,  oeing  left  like  other  men  to  their  own  un- 
aided and  natural  faculties  to  study  and  search  out  what  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  which  was  in  them  did  signify.  This  is  admitted,  indeed, 
to  be  true  in  regard  to  some  portions  of  the  Bible  by  all,  with  the 
exception  of  a  section  of  reasless  and  extreme  impumiers  of  its 
veracity.    It  is  a  palpable  fallacy,  then,  to  identify  the  objective 
truth  presented  by  God  to  the  prophet,  and  drawn  out  of  the 
storehouse  of  His  eternal  wisdom,  with  the  subjective  apprehen- 
sion of  its  meaning,  which  those  who  recorded  it  in  Scripture 
might  or  might  not  possess.    The  transcript  of  the  thoughts  of 
the  Divine  mind  impressed  upon  the  sacred  page  by  the  mstru- 
mentaliihr  of  the  prophet,  qualified  miraculously  to  record  it,  is  a 
very  different  thmg  from  the  transcript  upon  the  same  page  of 
the  perfect  or  imperfect  apprehension  of  it  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer.   The  record,  in  the  one  case,  contains  a  revelation,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  and  in  the  other  it  does  not.    And  the 
question  between  the  opposite  controversialists  in  this  debate  is  as 
to  a  matter  of  feet,  which  no  clever  shifting  of  names  or  ju  wlery 
as  to  words  can  get  rid  of,  viz.,  whether  or  not  the  penmen  of  ocrip- 
ture  actuaUy  received  such  a  supernatural  communication  from 
God,  and  then  recorded  it  in  its  page? 

When  the  question  is  thus  stated,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the 
debate  can  be  brought  to  a  short  and  decisive  issue;  and  it  affords 
only  another  illustration  of  the  fact,  which  the  history  of  theolo- 
gical controversy  has  so  often  exemplified,  that  the  forms  of  error 
are  infinite  in  number,  but  that  its  substance  is  often  one  and 
the  same  from  age  to  age.  When  the  combatants  are  marshalled 
and  ordered,  and  their  respective  positions  adjusted,  we  soon 
come  to  find  out  that  the  stnfe  of  these  modem  and  noisy  specu- 
lators is  in  reality  very  much  the  old  fight,  which  has  been 
fought  fix)m  the  beginning,  as  to  whether  or  not  God  has  actually 

E'ven  us  a  communication  of  His  mind  and  will  from  heaven, 
et  us  deal  with  this  as  a  question  of  fact,  and  apply  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  it  those  principles  and  laws  of  evidence  by  which  other 
questions  of  feet  are  determined.  Moses  can  say  whether  or  not 
he  was  informed  in  a  supernatural  manner  by  God  of  the  history 
of  the  creation  and  the  six  days'  work,  or  whether  he  drew  the 
whole  materials  of  the  narrative  from  the  region  of  his  "  religious 
consciousness;"  and  this  fact,  which  Moses  was  competent  to  tell, 
his  contemporaries  were  competent  to  test  by  the  usual  methods 
and  principles  of  evidence  by  which  a  man's  honesty  and  veracity  as 
a  witness  are  tested,  so  as  to  judge  with  certainty  whether  Moses 
told  them  what  was  true  or  not.   The  Apostle  Paul  was  competent 
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to  tell  whether  he  had  ^^  received  of  the  Lord/'  the  account  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  which  we  find  recorded  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  or  whether  it  was  all  due  to  his  ^^  spiritual  in- 
sight," common  to  him,  with  every  Christian  man;  and  the  Cor- 
inthians were  then,  and  we  now  are,  able,  hy  the  common  rules  of 
evidence,  historical  and  otherwise,  to  say  whether  the  letter,  which 
embodies  Paul's  assertion  as  to  the  point,  is  an  authentic  and 
credible  document,  worthy  to  be  beheved.  In  short,  the  way 
out  of  the  dilemma  of  a  subjective  ^^  revelation,"  which,  because  it 
bears  the  old  name,  and  is  yet  not  the  old  thing,  is  so  perplexing 
and  mystifying  to  uninitiated  understanding  is  Just  tne  ancient 
and  beaten  tracJt  which  the  weary  feet  ot  Christian  apologists 
have  so  often  trod.  Is  it  possible  for  God  to  make  a  super- 
natural communication  of  Eus  will  to  His  creatures;  if  possible, 
have  we  su£Scient  proof  that  He  has  done  so;  and  does  tne  Bible 
contain  the  record  of  it? 

But  before  leaving  the  subject  of  these  mutilated  theories  of 
revelation  prevalent,  there  is  something  like  an  opposite  extreme 
occupied  by  other  parties,  to  which  it  may  not  be  needless  o 
advert.     While  some  of  the  opponents  of  Scripture  infallibility 
confound  the  objective  communication  coming  from  God  witn 
the  subjective  apprehension  in  the  mind  of  the  sacred  penman, 
and  so  cut  down  revelation  to  the  measure  of  what  man  appre- 
hends, others,  who  have  entered  the  lists  on  behalf  of  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Bible,  unwisely  and  unwarrantably,  as  we  think,  re- 
fuse the  name  and  character  of  revelation  to  all  those  facts  or 
truths  found  in  Scripture,  which  may  have  been  previously  knovm 
to  the  writers,  and  umit  the  use  of  the  word  to  those  portions  of 
the  Bible,  the  contents  of  which  were  either  unknown  to  them, 
or  undiscoverable  by  them.    We  regret  to  see  that  Mr  Lee,  in 
his  recent  valuable  work  on  Inspiration,  has  prominently  advo- 
cated this  view,  and  bases,  to  some  extent,  his  defence  of  the 
authority  of  Scripture  upon  this  distinction  of  what,  as  he 
reckons,  is  and  is  not,  a  revelation  from  God,  in  its  pages.    We 
believe  that  such  a  limitation  put  upon  the  meaning  of  the  term 
is  quite  indefensible,  and  is  moreover  dangerous  in  this  contro- 
versy.    In  the  first  place,  the  use  of  the  term  revelation  (Avoxdr- 
X-^wg)  in  the  New  Testament,  justifies  us  in  saying  that  it  is  to 
be  taken  in  the  sense  of  a  communication  iBrom  God,  precisely 
analogous  to  a  communication  from  one  man  to  another,  and  no 
ways  restricted  in  the  case  of  God,  any  more  than  in  that  of  man, 
to  a  particular  class  of  facts  or  truths,  to  the  exclusion  of  others. 
In  the  second  place,  the  admitted  fact  that  the  Divine  communi- 
cations contained  in.  the  Bible  were  intended,  not  for  the  prophets 
who  received  it,  but  for  the  information  and  benefit  of  other 
men,  forbids  the  idea  that  what  was  unknown  to  the  latter  did 
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not  form  part  of  the  commnnioatioii  made^  becaose  already 
known  to  tne  {onaer.  And  thirdly,  the  &ct8  and  truths  of  the 
Bible,  whether  known  or  unknown  to  the  immediate  writers,  axe 
so  closely  and  intimately  united  together^  as  to  fonn  an  or- 
ganic whole,  which  it  is  impossible  to  oonceiye  of  as  divided  and 
separated  asunder,  as  if  coming  from  opposite  souroes,  in  the  acA 
otbeing  given  to  be  recorded.  In  adjusting  our  ideas  of  what  a 
revelation  is,  as  fcund  in  the  Bible,  we  must  equally  ay<Md  the 
extreme  that  would  limit  it  in  (^posite  directions,  by  excladiiig 
from  it  either  all  that  oannot  be  found  within  the  emmass  of  the 
apprehension  of  the  sacred  penmen,  or  all  that  can.  The  revela- 
tion from  God  embodies  both. 

We  have  spoken  hiliierto  of  bo  more  than  of  one  of  the  two 
conspiring  elements,  ess^itially  distinct  in  character,  yet  har- 
moniously combining  in  the  result  which,  taken  together,  make 
up  the  ancient  and  orthodox  idea  of  an  infallible  Bible.    We 
have  spoken  of  no  more  than  of  that  objective  truth  which 
once  dwelt  as  truth  in  the  mind  of  Ood,  and  which  He  has  mira- 
culously presented  to  the  mind  of  the  prophet,  forming  a  proper 
and  supernatural  revelation  in  liie  strict  sense  of  me  words. 
And  we  have  seen  that  the  historical  question  o£y  whollier  at 
any  time  such  a  supernatural  communication  has  been  made  by 
God  to  some  of  His  ci?eatures,  is  one  of  those  questions  of  hct 
which  is  amenable  to  the  same  laws,  and  to  be  tested  by  the 
same  methods  of  evidence,  by  which  other  alleged  facts  are 
proved  or  disproved.    Beyond  this,  we  have  not  yet  proceeded^ 
not  having  as  yet  looked  at  the  question  of  what  the  character  and 
authority  may  be  of  the  record  in  which  the  revelaticm  is  em- 
bodied.   To  adopt  a  phraseology  which  has  been  a  favourite  one 
in  these  recent  discussions,  we  nave  spoken  as  yet  only  of  the 
Word  of  God  as  contained  in  the  Bible,  not  of  the  Bible  as 
being  itself  the  Word  of  God.    But  if  a  man  is  prepared  to  go 
this  length,  and  to  admit  that  there  is  a  supernatural  revelation 
in  the  Bible,  although  the  record  of  it  there  should  be  no  more 
than  a  human  recora,  very  much  has  been  gained  in  the  way  o£ 
meeting  the  difficulties  and  objections  which  are  commonly 
brought  against  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  infallibility.    Nine- 
tenths  of  uiese  diiEculties  are  not  peculiar  to  the  doctrine  o£ 
those  who  hold  strict  views  on  the  subject  of  inspiration,  but  are 
common  to  every  theory  whicdi  contains  in  it  the  admission 
of  a  supernatural  communication  from  God,   even  though  it 
should  be  embodied  in  an  uninspired  and  purely  human  writing. 
There  has  been  a  vast  deal  or  unfairness  perpetrated,  and  no 
small  decree  of  indignation,  not  over-righteous,  directed  against 
the  bibliolaters  who  hold  fast  by  an  infallible  Scripture,  from 
nustaken  views  as  to  this  point.    Grant  us  that  in  the  proper 
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sense  of  die  wovds,  a  snperafttimd  eommimieati^n  Ws  1)eeii  nuide 
by  God  to  man, — ^that  it  has  been  committed  to  writings  not  by 
prophets  or  int^red  aposdes,  bat  by  men  left  to  their  own 
powers  cf  memory  ana  jadgmeBt  and  e^rocession, — ^tliat  these 
men  knew  what  they  recorded,  and  desired  to  reccwd  it  tmly, 
and  we  ha^e  the  case  of  a  Bible  which,  with  no  inspiration  be- 
longing to  it  at  all,  stands  open  to  the  vast  majority  of  all  the 
objections  and  difficulties  wnich  have  been  so  foudly  and  confi- 
dently urged  as  decisive  against  the  doctrine  of  plenary  inspira- 
tion or  inndlibility.  Upon  the  lowest  view  of  mspiration  that 
was  ever  gendered  in  die  brain  of  the  keenest  and  most  inventive 
opponent  of  Bibliolatry,  {/*  a  supernatural  revelation  be  aranted^ 
even  although  only  recorded  in  an  authentic  and  credible  book, 
written  by  a  human  and  unaided  pen,  it  remams  exposed  to  the 
full  assault  of  neairly  all  the  difficulties  and  improbabilities  and 
objections  which  have  been  actuajlly  changed  against  the  Bible  by 
Dr  Strauss,  Dr  Donaldson,  w  Mr  Id^onanght.  The  super- 
naturalism  of  the  BiUe,  in  its  doctrines  and  narrative  of  facts,  is 
there  still,  although  it  may  have  been  recorded,  not  by  an  in- 
sured man,  but  only  bv  an  honest  man,  who  knew  what  he  said, 
and  said  it  truly,  llie  flat  contradictions,  the  incredible  dis- 
ciepancies,  the  irreeoncileable  <^)positiens  of  statement,  which 
swell  the  volumes  of  learned  and  popular  declaimers  against  in- 
fidlibility,  and  constitute  more  than  tbree^ourths  of  their  argu- 
ment, are  all  there,  whether  written  by  inspiration  or  not,  and 
are  many  of  them  qmte  as  hostile  to  the  theoiy  of  the  Bible  being 
an  authentic  and  credible  human  record  of  a  revelation  from  Goo, 
as  of  its  being  a  divine  and  infallible  one.  The  objections  drawn 
'from  such  sources — ^the  difficulties  connected  with  its  mysteries 
and  miracles,  with  its  damaging  inconsistencies  in  narration,  and 
glaring  falsehoods  in  historical  and  patent  facts,  are  not  arguments 
against  its  inspiration  in  a  plenary  sense,  but  against  it  being  a 
revelation  from  God,  written  by  honest  and  competent  men,  in 
any.  If  it  be  a  Divine  communication  from  above,  whether  re- 
corded by  Divine  assistance  or  not,  the  objection  drawn  fix)m  its 
supernatural  character  has  no  place,  for  a  divine  communication 
must  itself  be  a  miracle,  and  mav  contain  a  narrative  of  others. 
If  it  be  an  authentic  and  credible  human  history,  though  as  a 
record  not  from  God,  then  tine  outrageous  inconsistencies  and 
falsehoods  alleged  against  it  must  be  apparent  and  not  real, 
otherwise,  even  as  a  human  history,  it  coula  not  be  authentic  and 
credible.  On  this  latter  supposition,  no  doubt,  there  must  still 
be  allowed,  as  in  all  human  compositions,  even  the  best,  a  margin, 
within  which  there  may  be  room  left  for  involuntary  error  and 
unconscious  mistake ;  but  it  will  be  a  narrow  margin.  If  it 
is  admitted  by  the  adversaiy,  or  proved  by  the  Christian  apo- 
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logist,  that  the  human  and  unaided  writers  of  this  revelation  finom 
God  \eere  fully  informed  of  what  they  wrote,  and  that  they  wrote 
with  the  honest  desire  of  truth,  then  everything  is  shut  out  be- 
yond the  fractionally  small  amount  of  involuntaiy  error  which 
yet  may  attach  to  record,  human  indeed,  but  yet  perfectly 
authentic  and  credible ;  and  especially  this  is  true  of  the  vast 
majority  of  all  those  objections  which  have  been  so  prominently 
urged  in  recent  discussions  as  decisive  against  the  infallibility  of 
Scripture.  On  this  ground  we  think  that  the  right  order  of  the 
apologetic  argument  is  sometimes  not  duly  regarded  by  advo- 
cates of  inspiration,  when  th^  are  seen  to  attempt  the  pnx^  of 
the  inspiration  of  the  books  of  Scripture  before  establishing  their 
human  authenticity  and  indelibility.  If  the  latter  be  granted  or 
proved,  then,  on  the  position  and  vantage-ground  we  are  entitled 
to  take  up,  we  can  meet  more  than  half-way  the  difficulties 
attaching  to  the  doctrine  of  inspiration. 

But  the  universal  and  immemorial  doctrine  of  the  Churdi  re- 
gards the  Bible  in  a  higher  light  than  simply  as  a  perfectly 
authentic  and  credible  human  record  of  a  proper  communication 
from  God.  There  is  the  second  element  of  inspiration,  which 
meets  with  the  first  element  of  revelation,  and  conspires  with  it 
in  mysterious,  yet  harmonious,  combination  to  give  the  character 
of  infaUibility  to  the  sacred  volume.  That  narrow,  yet  real, 
vein  of  darkness  running  across  and  through  eveiy  composition 
of  mere  man,  even  when  he  is  perfectly  informed  of  what  he 
writes,  and  perfectly  honest  to  write  it  correctly,  within  which 
involuntary  and  unconscious  error  may  lurk,  has  no  place  in  the 
sacred  volume,  and  is  efi^tually  excluded  by  that  supernatural 
inspiration  of  the  Spirit,  which  fiUed  the  penmen  of  Scripture 
with  light  and  power  not  their  own,  when  they  composed  its 
pages.  Even  after  their  souls  were  enlarged  and  strengthened 
to  receive  the  words  of  Divine  wisdom  in  the  revelation  of 
God's  mind  made  to  them,  they  needed  to  be  upheld  and  en- 
dowed with  other  mfts  than  belonged  to  them  by  nature,  before 
they  could  be  qualified  to  become  the  authoritative  teachers  of 
that  revelation  to  others,  or  the  unerring  penmen  to  record  it  for 
ever  for  the  sake  of  mankind.  Let  us  shut  out  as  impossible, 
whatever  errors  or  defects  might  belong  to  imperfect  information 
as  to  the  truths  to  be  recorded,  a  dishonest  unwillingness  to  re- 
cord them  aright ;  for  these  were  shut  out  by  the  supernatural 
revelation  given  to  them,  which  ftdly  and  perfectly  taugnt  them  as 
to  what  they  were  to  commit  to  writing,  and  by  the  disposition  of 
their  minds,  as  perfectly  honest,  which  made  them  willing  to 
record  it  truely.  But  their  own  natural  and  involuntary  derects 
of  memory  and  imderstanding  anid  power  of  expression  still 
remained  with  them  as  men,  and  honest  men,  who  had  been 
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privHeged  to  hold  communion  with  uncreated  Wisdom,  out  of 
which  errors,  however  far  within  the  limits  of  perfect  authen- 
ticity and  credibilitj,  must  have  resulted  in  any  record  they 
made  of  the  Divine  revelation.  And  above  all,  however  insig- 
nificant and  Uttle  these  errors  may  have  been  as  contrasted  wim 
the  truth  largely  eiven  them  to  record,  still,  at  the  best,  the  word 
in  the  page  of  Scripture,  written  by  their  unaided  pens,  must 
have  b^n  a  transcript  of  the  trutn  as  it  dwelt  in  their  own 
minds,  and  not  in  the  mind  of  God, — the  human  understanding 
of  His  thoughts,  and  not  the  very  Noughts  themselves.  The 
Divine  idea,  as  it  dwelt  in  the  mind  or  God,  at  first  had  to 
pass  through  the  medium  of  the  human  mind,  which  received 
It  in  the  process  of  bdng  committed  to  writing  in  the  Scrip- 
ture; and  unless  guardea  by  supernatural  ai^  and  kept  by 
supernatural  power,  must  have  taken  the  mould  and  compIexioD 
of  the  human  understanding  through  which  it  passed.  Without 
supernatural  inspiration,  in  addition  to  supernatural  revelation, 
we  might  have  had  in  the  sacred  record  the  honest  and  authentic 
understanding  of  that  revelation  by  man,  not  the  actual  transcript 
of  the  Divine  mind — the  perfect  image  of  the  Divine  trutn. 
To  what  an  extent  the  one  of  these  difiers  from  the  other,  we 
may  in  some  measure  understand  fix>m  the  analo£^)us  case  of 
a  ^mmmiication  made  fit>m  one  man  to  another  In  how 
few  instances,  even  when  there  is  the  fiillest  and  most  perfect 
communication  of  one  mind  with  another  among  ourselves 
through  the  medimn  of  human  language,  is  the  natTve  and  true 
conception  dwelling  in  the  one  mind,  received  and  reflected 
back  completely  fi*om  the  other,  so  that  it  could  be  absolutely 
said  that  it  was  the  same  conception  in  both  ?  And  if  we  may 
reason  analogically  on  such  a  subject,  are  we  not  much  more 
warranted  to  say,  that  without  supernatural  intervention,  the  re- 
cord of  revelation  in  the  page  of  Scripture,  could  never  have  been 
so  the  image  of  the  Divme  truth,  as  to  be  rightly  called  the 
Word  of  God,  and  that  the  hand  of  the  unaided  penman  could 
never  have  so  transferred  the  thought  of  the  Kevealer  to  the 
written  record,  as  that  the  idea  in  the  Divine  mind  and  in  the 
human  writing,  should  have  been  one  and  the  same  ?  If  there  be 
any  right  meaning  in  the  assertion,  that  when  perusing  the  page 
of  Scripture  we  are  holding  communion  with  the  mind  of  God 
and  not  with  man's,  and  are  dealing  with  His  truth  and  not  with 
the  truth  of  a  fellow-creature,  there  must  be  something  more  in 
the  page  than  a  merely  human  and  fallible  record  of  a  Divine 
revelation,  which  has  been  honestly  recorded,  according  to  the 
best  understanding  of  it  that  the  writer  could  possess,  and  the 
b^t  expression  of  it  which  his  unaided  powers  could  devise — im- 
perfect as  that  understanding  must  ever  be,  and  still  more  imper 
feet  as  must  be  the  expression;  the  natural  and  unavoidable  defect 
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in  his  apprehetlsiofis  of  God's  tttoughts  most  have  been  resncrvedy 
and  the  impurity  of  \m  tongue  rmiAt  have  been  healed ;  end  both 
in  power  oi  conception  and  in  powet  of  expression^  he  must  bare 
been  mirftcnlously  sustained  said  movBd  by  the  Holy  Qhost. 

Along  then  with,  and  over  and  above,  a  supernatural  piresenta- 
tion  of  truth  to  the  mind  of  the  prophet  by  God,  we  bdiere  that 
there  is  evidence  at  hand  sufficient  to  justify  us  in  asserting  that 
there  is  a  supernatural  inspiration  from  God,  enabling  the  prophet, 
unerringly  and  withoilt  defect,  to  tralisfer  the  revelation  given 
him,  and  in  the  state  and  integrity  in  which  it  was  given  hint, 
to  the  written  page ;  so  that  thus  it  shall  be,  in  so  far  as  the 
capacity  of  human  language  will  allow  of  it,  an  adequate  imi^ 
and  transcript  of  the  Divine  mind.  And  tiiis  element,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  other,  is  necessary  to  make  up  our  idea  of  an  infallible 
book.  If  it  is  asked,  in  what  manner  tnis  translation  and  tnuis- 
ference  of  the  idea  from  the  mind  of  God  in  heaven  to  the 
written  page  on  earth,  through  the  intervention  of  the  inspired 
penmen,  was  effected,  the  only  and  the  true  answer  to  be  given 
IS,  that  we  have  gotten  into  the  region  of  the  supematural,  and 
that  no  natural  explanation  will  there  suffice.  Tne  only  proper 
and  le^timate  question  to  be  asked,  in  regard  to  such  a  matter, 
is,  '^  Have  we  evidence  sufficient  to  establish  the  &ct1"  That 
it  is  miraculous,  is  enough  to  satisfy  us  that  we  cannot  account 
for  it  on  anv  natural  principle,  or  by  any  intelligible  theory, 
whether  meclianical  or  dynamical,  oWective  or  subjective,  British 
or  foreign,  orthodox  or  neologiati.  It  is  known  by  its  results,  as 
any  miracle  is,  and  not  by  its  cause,  which  is  supernatural :  it  is 
seen  in  the  effects  which  it  has  accomplished  in  regard  to  the 
composition  of  the  sacred  record ;  and  in  the  features.  Divine  and 
superhuman,  which  it  has  impressed  upon  it;  and  in  the  charac- 
ter of  infallibility  which  it  has  conferred.  If  we  have  evidence 
to  prove  that  infallible  words  were  spoken,  at  certain  times,  by 
fallible  men,  or  an  in£dlible  book  written  by  human  pens,  we 
have  evidence  of  the  presence  of  a  miracle— in  the  same  manner, 
and  to  be  tried  by  the  same  rules  of  proof,  as  when  we  read  of 
human  lips  speaking  the  dead  into  life,  ot  of  human  hands  open- 
ing  the  eyes  of  the  blind.  No  mere  ordinary  power  on  the  part 
of  the  sacred  penmen,  however  much  disciplined  and  elevated 
by  the  teaching  of  nature  or  of  grace,  will  account  for  or  explain 
tne  inspiration  of  Scripture,  unless  you  cut  down  the  meaning 
of  the  word  to  the  level  of  something  that  is  not  inspiration  at 
all.  There  are  these  two  features  which  have  been  impressed 
upon  the  page  of  Scripture  by  the  finger  of  God,  distinguishing 
it  from  eveiy  other  b(K)k,  and  springing  from  its  inspiration :  in 
the  Jirst  phcey  every  word  that  it  speaks  to  mankind,  is  perfept 
and  infallible  truth,  claiming  the  implicit  faith  of  the  understand- 
ing and  heart ;  and,  in  the  second  piace^  every  word  that  it  speaks 
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carries  in  it  absolute  and  Divine  authoriiy^  claiming  the  im- 
plicit submission  of  the  conscience  and  will.  We  bdieve  that 
there  is  evidence  to  prove  the  existence  of  these  two  remarkable 
features  in  the  TKUe ;  they  are  seen  to  exist  in  no  other  book ; 
they  attach  to  the  compositions  or  utterances  of  no  other  authors ; 
they  belong  to  the  words  of  no  other  men  except  the  penmen  of 
the  Scriptures.  The  words  of  no  other  creature  are  so  entitled 
to  claim  our  implicit  belief,  as  to  make  us  in  the  same  manner 
responsible  for  the  faith  we  mve  or  refuse ;  the  commands  of  no 
others  have  such  right  to  claim  implicit  submission,  as  to  render 
them  sinners  who  withhold  their  obedience.  Is  it  a  miracle,  or 
is  it  not,  that  there  should  dwell  in  the  words  of  these  human 
writers  such  infallible  and  Divine  truth  and  authority,  that  all 
other  men  must  be  silent  when  thev  speak,  and  both  believe  and 
obey  when  they  command,  unless  they  would  have  their  unbelief 
and  disobedience  counted  for  sin  ?  It  is  plain  that  no  mutilated 
theory  of  inspiration  will  serve  here,  or  will  avaU  in  the  least  to 
explain  these  singular  features  to  be  foimd  in  the  sacred  volume, 
— of  a  depth  of  truth  in  the  words  of  its  human  writers,  in  which, 
and  in  which  alone,  man's  understanding,  in  its  doubts  and 
weakness,  has  ever  found  rest ;  and  of  a  majesty  of  authority  in 
the  commands  of  their  human  lips,  be&re  whicn  the  conscience 
of  man,  in  its  strength,  has  been  compelled  to  bow  down.  No 
man,  although  taugnt  in  the  most  perfect  manner  after  the  wis- 
dom of  this  world — no  man,  even  though  instructed  in  a  higher 
wisdom,  through  that  teaching  which  (iod  gives  to  all  His  chil- 
dren— ^has  a  riirht  to  make  his  utterance  the  infallible  standard 
of  trath  and  fiLhood,  and  of  right  and  wrong,  to  another;  nor 
will  any  theory  explain  the  unerring  certainty  and  authority  which, 
as  we  believe,  we  can  prove  that  the  Bible  possesses,  short  of  that 
which  calls  in  a  supernatural  intervention  of  God  in  favour  of 
its  human  writers.  We  are  not  at  this  moment  arguing  the 
point  of  evidence,  or  showing  how  it  can  be  made  out  that  the 
Scriptures  have  this  character  impressed  upon  them ;  our  aim 
is  rather  to  contribute  to  a  right  adjustment  of  the  question  in 
debate,  and  to  indicate  the  ground  on  which  the  issue  between 
the  conflicting  parties  must  be  joined.  Either  we  have  no  in- 
fallible standara  of  truth,  apart  from  the  erring  intuitions  and 
teachings  of  our  own  nature  within,  or  else  we  nave  an  inspired 
standara,  made  sure  by  the  supernatural  interposition  oi  the 
S{nrit,  in  Scripture.  Either  we  nave  no  supreme  and  unappeal- 
able authority  to  form  the  rule  for  our  obedience,  apart  fix)m 
the  still  smaU  voice  of  conscience  in  the  breast,  or  else  we  have 
a  divine  canon  in  the  Word  of  God,  embodied  there  through  the 
miraculous  inspiration  vouchsafed  to  its  authors.  We  believe 
tbftrt  this  latter  alternative  is  the  true  one ;  and  we  cannot,  with* 
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out  better  evidence  than  has  been  as  yet  offered,  accept  of  those 
defective  theories  of  inspiration  which  would  evacuate  the  Bible 
of  its  supernatural,  and  so  of  its  mfalUble,  character. 

The  side  firom  which  the  recent  theology  of  Germany  has  re- 

f;arded  this  question  of  inspiration,  has  Been  determined,  to  a 
arge  extent,  by  the  influence  of  Schleiermacher  and  his  school. 
Their  stand-point  has  been  exclusively  a  subjective  one.  With 
Schleiermacher,  the  record  of  the  New  Testament  (for  he 
ignored  and  rejected  the  Old)  is  the  product  of  the  Christian 
consciousness  of  its  authors — ^a  transcript  of  their  religious  life 
and  impressions—differing  in  nothing  from  the  religious  author- 
ship of  men  in  our  own  day,  except  m  the  single  point  that  the 
penmen  of  the  sacred  volume  stood  nearer  to  Cnrist,  from  whose 
person  the  magic  influences  of  spiritual  life  emanated,  and  might 
consequently  be  regarded  as  men  riper  in  heavenly  wisdom,  and 
more  advanced  in  spiritual  feeling,  than  others  who  have  followed 
them  in  the  Churcn  of  Christ.  As  one  star  differs  from  another, 
in  the  firmament  of  the  Church,  in  respect  of  glor^,  so  might 
apostles  differ  from  ordinary  and  modem  Christians  m  regara  to 
their  Christian  standing ;  but  their  knowledge  and  faith,  and 
the  transcript  and  record  of  these  in  the  New  Testament,  dif- 
fered in  nothing  really  icom  those  of  ordinary  believers,  being 
alike  due  to  the  gracious  illumination  from  on  high,  common  to 
both,  and  not  peculiar  to  the  former.  Such  a  theory  of  inspira- 
tion, of  course,  made  no  exclusion  of  error,  more  or  less,  in  the 
record  of  the  New  Testament,  any  greater  than  ordinary  Chris- 
tians  now  are  secured  from  error  Si  their  speech  or  writings. 
And  this  theory  has,  with  more  or  less  of  a  dominant  control, 
presided  over  the  theology  of  Germany,  in  connection  with  the 
controversy  about  inspiration,  to  the  present  time.  Whatever  im- 
provements or  modifications  in  the  views  of  their  master,  tending 
towards  a  stricter  orthodoxy,  have  been  favoured  by  Neander, 
Nitzsch,  Tholuck,  and  others,  in  their  doctrines  of  inspiration, 
they  have  left  untouched  the  fundamental  position  of  his  theoiy — 
the  -sl/iuBo;  vputrw  which  infects  his  system.  With  them  all,  inspira- 
tion, in  the  case  of  prophets  and  apostles,  is  nothing  but  the  result 
of  the  gracious  and  illuminating  influences  which  quicken  and 
maintam  the  Christian  life  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  common, 
and  are  peculiar  to  no  chosen  few;  and  the  products  of  inspiration 
in  the  sacred  page  may  exhibit  a  higher  spiritual  wisdom  and  a 
deeper  religious  feeling  than  the  Christian  authorship  of  other 
religious  men,  but  are  not  elevated  above  the  risk  or  possibility 
of  error  by  any  influence  different  from  that  which  keeps  the  lips 
of  a  good  man  now  fix)m  lying,  or  his  writings  from  aestroying 
falsehood.  It  depends  very  much  upon  the  personal  beliefs  of 
the  critic,  and  the  more  or  less  of  license  which  he  gives  to  his 
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criticism,  how  many  or  how  few,  how  important  or  unimportant, 
may  be  the  errors  in  the  sacred  page  which  the  fiindamental 
canon  of  this  school  of  inspiration  may  permit  him  to  discover. 
The  liberty  which  Strauss  nnds  himself  justified  in  taking  with 
the  Gospel  narratives,  upon  his  doctrine  of  inspiration,  may 
appear  to  Neander  and  Tholuck  identical  with  wantonness,  and 
his  criticism  to  be  no  criticism,  but  rather  reckless  and  des- 
tructive tampering  with  Scripture ;  and  yet,  if  their  theories  of 
the  authority  of  the  Bible  be  comparec^  it  will  be  found  that 
they  differ,  not  in  principle,  but  only  in  degree ;  and  that  this 
difilerence  is  manifested,  m  respect  to  the  occurrence  of  errors  in 
the  sacred  page,  only  by  an  acknowledgment  respectively  of  the 
more  or  the  fewer.  With  true  love  ana  real  adnuration  for  them 
as  Christian  divines,  we  cannot  regard,  except  with  profound 
sorrow,  the  adoption  of  these  views  by  such  men. 

It  was  impossible  to  think  that  the  discussion  of  this  question 
among  ourselves  could  remain  uninfected  by  such  views.  The 
older  theory  of  a  partial  inspiration, — older  at  least  as  regards 
native  theologians, — the  theory  advocated  by  such  men  as  Dr 
Hill,  Dr  Dick,  Bishop  Wilson,  Dr  Henderson,  and  others,  and 
which  we  take  leave  to  say  we  never  understood,  and  cannot 
understapd  to  this  hour, — the  theory  of  different  degrees  of  inspir- 
ation in  different  portions  of  Scripture,  has  latterly  almost  passed 
away.  The  attempt  made  by  it  to  parcel  out  the  supernatural 
into  different  degrees  and  kinds,  and  to  assign  to  some  passages 
of  the  Bible  their  thirty  per  cent,  of  miraculous  inspiration,  and 
to  others  their  sixty,  ana  to  others  their  hundred,  was  so  gratui- 
tous and  unintelligible  an  hypothesis,  that  it  could  not  stand 
before  the  more  searching  inquiry  which  more  earnest  feelings, 
as  to  its  claims  and  authority,  directed  towards  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Scripture  infallibility.  Another  form  has  been 
given  in  this  countiy  to  the  doctrine  of  inspiration,  and  one  that 
by  its  features  and  image  betrays  its  birth  and  parentage.  To 
Coleridge  we  are  indebted  more  than  perhaps  to  any  other  for  the 
prevalence  of  these  views;  both  his  philosophy  and  his  theology 
were,  to  a  large  extent,  not  indigenous  but  foreign;  and  no  one 
can  read  especially  his  views  of  inspiration,  as  given  in  the 
"  Confessions  of  an  Inquiring  Spirit,"  without  feeling  that  for  all 
that  is  peculiar  or  essential  to  them  he  was  indebted  to  Germany. 
Unlike  to  Schleiermacher,  Coleridge  admits  the  existence  of  re- 
velation  in  the  strict  and  proper  meaning  of  the  word, — "  in  the 
sense  of  information  miraculously  communicated  by  voice  or 
vision;"  but  he  restricts  this  revelation  to  only  a  very  limited 
portion  of  the  sacred  volume, — to  '^  the  law  and  the  prophets,  no 
jot  or  tittle  of  jn^hich  can  pass  away."  And  with  regard  to  the 
remaining  and  much  larger  portions  of  the  Bible,  he  follows  in 
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the  footsteps  of  his  continental  predecessor,  and  regards  them  as 
the  product  of  that  ^^  grace  and  commonion  with  the  Spirit  which 
the  Churchy  under  alTcircumstanceS)  and  every  regenerate  meni- 
ber  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  is  permitted  to  hope  and  instracted 
to  pray  for;" — ^there  being  between  them  and  other  authorship 
no  ^^  greater  difference  of  degree  than  the  experience  of  the  Chris* 
tian  world,  grounded  on  and  growing  vrith  the  comparison  of 
these  Scriptures  with  other  works  holden  in  honour  by  the 
churches,  has  established."^ 

In  thus  breaking  down  the  primary  and  fundamental  distinc- 
tion between  inspured  and  umnspired  writings,  and  rel^ating 
them  all  alike  to  the  same  common  source  of  those  gracious  in- 
fluences of  the  Spirit,  which  are  shared  by  all  Christian  men^ 
Coleridge  has  been  followed  by  a  not  unimportant  school  of 
thinkers  in  this  country,  some  of  them  professed  theologians^ 
others  of  them  belonging  rather  to  the  class  of  speculative  and 
philosophical  inauirers.     in  Mr  Morell,  whose  ^^  philosophy  of 
religion"  is  closely,  if  not  slavishly,  moulded  upon  the  German 
school,  we  find  a  zealous  advocate  of  these  views.    Setaining  the 
name  of  inspiration,  he  denies  the  reality  of,  in  the  sense  of  a  su- 
pernatural endowment.  Qualifying  and  enabling  a  man  to  record 
with  unerring  accuracy  tne  revelation  that  has  oeen  given  to  him 
by  God.    ^^  Instead,"  says  he,  ^^  of  maintaining  a  strained  verbal 
theory  of  inspiration,  which  fails  of  the  very  purpose  for  which 
it  was  constructed,  how  much  more  consistent  is  it  to  look  upon 
ths  word  as  the  natural  and  spontaneous  expression  of  that  divine 
life  which  the  inspired  apostle  received  immediately  firom  God  I" 
^  Inspiration,  we  repeat,  depends  on  the  manner,  form,  and  ac- 
curacy of  a  man's  religious  intuitions.    When  these  are  of 
that  extraordinary  character  which  appeared  in  the  men  who 
lived  with  Christ  on  earth,  and  received  a  double  portion  of  His 
Spirit  as  apostles  and  martyrs  for  the  truth,  then  we  see  the  un- 
questionable evidence  of  a  real  inspiration;  and  the  writings  ema- 
nating  from  such  men,  when  acWwledged  by  the  universal 
Church,  become  essentially  canoniealj  as  being  valid  exhibitions 
of  apostolical  Christianity  m  its  spirit  and  its  power."    ''Let  there, 
by  a  due  purification  of  the  moral  nature,  a  perfect  harmony  of 
the  spiritual  being  with  the  mind  of  God,  a  removal  of  all  in- 
ward disturbances  from  the  heart,  and  what  is  to  prevent  or  dis- 
turb this  immediate  intuition  of  Divine  things?     And  what  do 
we  require  in  inspiration  more  than  this,  or  what  can  more  ceiv 
tainly  assure  us  of  its  heavenly  origin?"'    It  is  no  wonder  that 
Mr  Maurice,  with  his  profound  admiration  of  Coleridge,  and  the 
strong  subjective  tendencies  of  his  own  views,  should  oe  found  a 

*  Confessions  of  an  Inquiring  Spirit,  pp.  94,  95. 
^  Fhilosoplif  of  BeligioB,  pp.  l&8»  17i--IS6. 
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£siitbftil  witness  for  the  tame  doctrinefl,  and  that  the  powerful 
mystical  element  in  his  mind,  so  cmioasly  skin  to  qnakerism, 
wnicfa  makes  him  repugnant  of  dogmatic  truth,  and  nas  led  to 
his  theolofidcal  tenets  TOing  held  by  him  almost  in  a  state  <^ 
solation,  ^uld  propel  him  towann  the  theory  of  an  inward 
li^ht,  rather  than  an  objective  rerelation  as  the  source  of  the  in- 
spired word«  In  his  chapter  upon  inspiration,  forming  one  of 
his  ^  Theological  Eisays/'  he  tells  us  tbat  we  ^^  must  forego  the 
demand  which  we  make  on  the  consdences  of  the  young,  when 
we  cempel  them  to  say,  that  they  regard  the  inspiration  of  the 
Bible  as  generically  unlike  that  which  God  bestows  on  His  chil- 
dren in  this  day;*'  and  he  strongly  repudiates  and  condemns  '^  the 
course  which  our  modem  eyangelical  school,  renouncing  the 
maxims  of  their  ibrefieithers,  were  inclined  to  recommend, — the 
course  of  setting  up  the  BiUe  as  a  book  wjiich  encloses  all  that 
may  lawfully  be  cialled  inspiration,"^ — on  the  ground,  as  he 
argues,  that  the  doing  so  amounts  to  a  yirtual  denial  that  the 
same  Spirit  which  inspired  the  Scriptures,  dwells,  in  any  sense, 
by  His  gracious  influence  in  the  hearts  of  all  God's  children. 

But,  perhaps,  these  views  have  been  most  distinctly,  and  with- 
out reserve,  developed,  and  as  we  must  plainly  confess,  consistently 
carried  out,  in  the  recent  work  of  Mr  Macnaught,  entitled,  ^  The 
Doctrine  of  Inspiration."  ^he  author  is,  as  ne  tells  us,  an  ad- 
mirer and  disciple  <^  Mr  Maurice,  to  whom  he  makes  liberal 
acknowledgement  for  the  pleasure  and  profit  he  has  received 
from  his  Tneological  Essays,  and  especially  the  chapter  upon  in- 
spiration. Were  it  not  for  a  becoming  moaesty,  which  sits  grace- 
fully on  the  disciple,  and  a  diffidence  to  implicate  his  master  in  the 
responsibility  of  the  doctrines  advocated  in  his  work,  he  would 
^^fain  express  his  belief,  that  the  tenets  set  fbrth  are,  to  a  great 
extent,  in  accordance  with  Mr  Maurice's  views,  as  only  too  briefly 
stated  in  the  well  known  Theological  Essaysl*  And  what  is  the 
doctrine  for  which  Mr  Maurice's  favourable  regard  is  so  modestly 
invoked  as  coincident,  to  a  large  extent,  with  his  own  ?  After  an 
inquiiy  into  the  true  meaning  of  the  term  inspiration,  as  it  is  em- 
ployea  throughout  the  books  of  Scripture,  Mr  Macnaught  sums 
up  the  results  thus:— ^^  This  which  we  have  written  seems  to  us 
to  be  the  Bible's  own  teachinfir  on  the  subject  of  inspiration, 
namely,  that  every  thing  good  in  any  book,  person,  or  thing,  is 
inspired,  and  that  the  value  of  any  inspired  book  must  be  de- 
cided by  the  extent  of  its  inspiration,  and  the  importance  of  the 
truths  which  it  well  (or  inspiredly)  teaches.  Milton,  and  Shak- 
speare,  and  Bacon,  and  Canticles,  and  the  Apocalypse,  and  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  the  eighth  chapter  to  the  Bomans^ 
are,  in  our  estimation,  all  inspired;  but  which  of  them  is  the 

1  TlMMdogiQal  Bsiajrt,  p.  885-44S. 
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most  valuable  inspired  document,  or  whether  the  Bible,  as  a 
whole,  is  not  incomparably  more  precious  than  any  other  book, 
these  are  questions  that  must  be  aecided  by  examming  the  ob- 
servable character  and  tendency  of  each  book,  and  the  beneficial 
effect  that  history  may  show  that  each  has  produced."     ^*  Thus, 
after  a  careful  examination  of  the  Scriptures,  and  after  noticing 
the  usage  of  Christendom,  we  conclude,  that  although  there  has 
for  many  centuries  existed  a  false  and  superstitious  opinion  in 
fiivour  of  inspirational  in&llibility,  yet  there  is  still  recognised 
and  admitted  the  ancient  Scriptural,  and  only  true  idea  of  in- 
spiration, according  to  which  the  term  signifies  tJiat  action  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  by  whichj  apart  from,  any  idea  of  infallibility^  <iU 
that  is  good  in  many  beast^  or  matter ^  is  orginated  and  sustainetL^  ^ 
And,  in  accordance  with  a  definition  so  unexpected  and  compre- 
hensive, our  author,  in  the  course  of  his  work,  does  not  fail  to 
give  us  novel  and  pertinent  illustrations  of  a  Divine  inspiration 
residing  in  and  exhibited  by  creatures,  whether  rational  or  irra- 
tional, Dy  animal  and  vegetable  life,  by  matter,  organic  or  inor- 
fanic;  and  he  at  least,  has  no  difficulty  m  finding,  not  only  books, 
ut  inspired  ^^  books  in  the  running  brooks,  sermons  in  stones,  and 
good  in  everything."   There  is  a  true  inspiration  in  ^^  the  instinct 
of  the  owl :"  it  is lieard  in  the  rushing  of  "  the  wind;"  it  is  seen 
in  "the  springing  of  a  blade  of  gijiss;"  it  murmurs  in  **the 
streams  that  flow  among  the  hills;"  "  the  hinds  of  the  field  calve" 
by  inspiration.     And  as  there  is  no  evidence  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  infallibility  attaching  to  these  phenomena — so  argues  Mr 
Macnaught,  and  he  has  much  confidence  in  his  argument — there 
is  no  such  thing  as  infallibility  attaching  to  the  writings  of  mo- 
phets  arid  evangelists;  and  hence  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
work  is  occupied  by  the  attempt  to  show  that,  to  a  very  large 
extent,  the  Bible  ought  not  to  be  believed. 

Now,  in  all  seriousness,  we  say  that  we  do  not  think  Mr 
Maurice  is  entitled  to  disown  his  admiring  and  teachable  disciple, 
or  to  protest  against  his  conclusions.  These  conelusions  are 
fairly  enough  to  be  deduced  firom  the  theory  which  Mr  Maurice 
himself  maintains,  and  are  implicitly  involved  in  the  principle  of 
it.  The  defenders  of  the  doctrine  of  an  in&Uible  Bible  draw  a 
circle  around  the  supernatural  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in 
inspiration,  and  say,  that  within  that  circle  all  is  infalUble  because 
it  is  supernatural.  In  the  writings  of  Scripture  we  see  the  re- 
sult, not  of  the  ordinary  operation  and  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  but  of  the  extraordinary  and  miraculous ;  and  therefore 
we  see  in  these  writings  what  we  see  m  no  other  infaUible  truth 
and  Divine  authority.  But  beyond  that  circle  there  are 
other  operations  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  be  witnessed,  not  mirar 

'  Doctrine  of  Inspiration,  p.  192-196. 
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colons^  and  not  supernatural^  but  special  or  ordinaiy.  There  are 
His  special  operations  in  the  department  of  grace,  such  as  the  gra^ 
cious  renewal,  and  spiritual  quickening,  ana  saving  illumination, 
of  a  sinner's  soul ;  and  there  are  His  ordinaiy  operations  in  the 
department  of  nature,  such  as  the  sustaining,  upholding,  and  or- 
dering the  movements  of  life,  and  the  actions  of  all  His  creatures. 
We  do  not  say  that  the  special  influences  of  the  Spirit  in  grace 
endow  the  renewed  man  with  infallibilitj  because  the  Bible  has 
not  said  so,  but  the  opposite,  and  because  the  Spirit  was  given  in 
His  special  influences,  not  to  make  a  man  infallible,  but  to  save 
him.  We  do  not  say  that  the  ordinary  influences  of  the  Spirit 
in  nature  endow  the  unrenewed  man  with  infallibility,  because 
the  Bible  has  not  said  so,  and  experience  teaches  the  opposite,  and 
because  the  Spirit  operates  in  His  natural  influences,  not  to 
make  all  men  infallible,  but  to  sustain  their  actions  and  life.  But 
we  do  say,  that  the  supernatural  influences  of  the  Spirit,  unlike 
the  natural  or  special,  endow  a  man  with  infallibility,  because  we 
believe  the  Bible  has  said  so,  and  our  experience  of  the  Bible 
confirms  it ;  and  because  we  are  taught  that  the  Spirit  operates, 
in  the  supernatural  department  of  ^s  power,  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  making  and  qualifying  an  erring  man  to  record  the  reve- 
lation given  to  him  without  error.  It  is  a  mistake,  which  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  most  of  the  misapprehensions  and  fellacies  in 
this  controversy  about  inspiration,  to  confound  and  identify  the 
supernatural  influences  of  the  Spirit  of  God  with  either  His  spe- 
cial influences  in  grace  or  His  ordinary  influences  in  nature,  and 
to  think  that  the  efiects  or  results  are  alike.  Mr  Maurice  has 
done  the  first  of  these,  when,  in  his  Theological  Essays,  he  holds 
that  the  effects  of  the  Spirit  in  grace  are  tne  same  with  those  in 
inspiration,  and  that,  as  the  one  Soes  not  imply  the  infaUibility  of 
the  Christian  man,  so  the  other  does  not  imply  the  infallibility  of 
the  inspired  man.  Mr  Macnau^ht  has  done  no  more  than  cany 
out  the  principle  of  identifying  tne  operations  of  the  Spirit,  in  all 
the  departments  of  His  power,  one  step  farther,  and  a  step  fairly 
and  legitimately  involved  in.  the  principle.  He  has  identified  the 
operations  of  the  Spirit,  in  the  supernatural  province  of  His  active 
power,  with  the  operations  of  the  sameSpint  in  nature;  and  em- 
ploying the  same  line  of  argument  as  Mr  Maurice,  he  maintains 
that  their  effects  are  alike,  and  that  the  inspiration  of  an  owl  or 
blade  of  grass  is  the  same  as  the  inspiration  of  apostles  and 
apostolic  men.  Why  stop  short  where  the  master  chooses  to  stop, 
and  not  advance  onward  with  the  more  explicit  and  adventurous 
disciple  ?  Why  say  that  the  gracious  influences  of  the  Spirit,  in 
the  heart  of  the  Christian  man,  are  identical  with  the  supernatu- 
ral influences  of  the  Spirit  in  the  inspired  man,  and  not  upon  the 
same  principle,  and  with  as  good  reason,  say  that  the  natural  in- 
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flneoces  of  the  Spirit^  in  rastaining  tlie  life  of  the  lowest  liraig 
thing  apon  this  earth|  are  tho  same  with  the  inspiratioQ  c^  laaiu 
or  Paul  ?  Mr  Macnanght  makes  diis  latter  statement,  and  apon 
imt  aa  good  gnnmd  of  ^pture  and  reason  as  those  oo  wkioh 
Mr  Maurice  makes  the  fimner.  If  we  wonld  sacoessfollj  lid 
oar  feet  from  the  snare  of  soch  a  fallacj — ^if  we  wonld  save  die 
doctrine  of  inspiration  from  the  inroad  of  a  principle  wliicli,  in 
its  legitimate  results,  wonld  rob  it  of  all  value — if  we  would 
rescue  the  Bible  fixmi  that  ^  higher  criticism/'  of  whidi  we  have 
so  many  lamentable  examples  m  the  work  of  Mr  Maenaugfat, 
which  nndsy  or  fencies,  an  error  in  every  page,  and  yet  has  no 
standard  by  which  to  determine  what  in  the  Bible  is  the  ward  of 
Gody  and  what  not,  we  most  draw,  between  the  snpematoral  and 
the  natural  operations  of  the  Spirit^  a  line  so  deep  and  broad  that, 
to  borrow  the  language  of  one  ^o  was  no  oibliolater,  ^^  the 
pretended  overleapmg  of  it  would  oonstttnte  imposture  or  betray 
insanity."  ^ 

We  see  nodun^  against  all  this  in  the  appeal  made,  botii  by 
Mr  Maurice'  ana  ]£  Macnanght,  to  the  occasi<»ial  use  of  tm 
term  impiredy  in  a  secondary  and  inferior  sense  in  popular  or  de> 
votional  thedogy,  as  equivalent  to  the  possession  ot  the  gracious 
illumination  ofthe  Spirit  vouchsafed  to  Christian  men.     The 
question,  surely,  is  not  whether  the  word  may,  in  a  figurative  or 
inferior  sense,  be  so  employed,  but  rather  whether  it  is   not 
eniployed  in  its  primary  and  supernatural  sense,  when  the  Bible 
speaks  of  itself  being  inspired;    and  above  all,  whether   die 
ining^  as  defined  or  described  in  Scripture,  be  not  truly  supema^* 
turwL    If  such  an  argument  avail,  we  must  at  once  nnmber 
with  the  goodly  eompaiiy  of  the  prophiBts  and  apostles,  all  the 
men  of  genius  in  the  world  upon  whom  their  fond  ix  feolish 
admiieis  nave  lavished  the  epithet    We  see  as  little  value  in  the 
objection  that  the  orthodox  doctrine,  which  looks  upon  the  Bible 
as  the  product  of  a  supernatural,  and  not  a  natural  or  gracious 
influence  put  forth  upon  the  souk  of  the  writers,  interposes  be<- 
tween  its  page  and  the  wants,  and  feeUngs,  and  common  s:pnpa. 
thi»  of  men,   an  impassable  gulf  of  separatimi ;  that  if  the 

^  Confesfliona  of  an  Inquiring  S|»int,  p.  S4, 

'  "  On  the  fifth  Sondaj  after  Easter,  we  ask  '  Him  from  whom  all  good 
thinss  do  come,  that,  hy  His  holy  impiraiion^  we  maj  think  those  things  that  be 
goocU  and  by  His  merciful  cniding  may  perform  the  same.*  Bvery  Sundaj 
morning,  and  on  eveiy  featlTidday,  we  ass,  in  our  communion  service,  that  *  thie 
thoughto  of  our  hearts  may  be  cleansed  by  the  tMpiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  so 
that  we  may  perfectly  loye  God,  and  worthily  magnify  His  name.'  These  are 
petitions  which  concern  not  a  few  spedaUy  reliffious  men,  or  some  illuminated 
teachers,  but  the  whole  flock ;  to  say  ths  leaat,  aUthe  miaceUaneons  people  who 
are  gathered  together  in  ajparticiuar  congregation.  Are  we  paltering  with 
words  in  a  double  sense  ?  When  we  speak  of  inspiration,  do  we  mean  inspira- 
tion? ** — Mauxkhs's  Thsolooioal  EsSiiTS,  p.  SSS. 
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iaspiralioii  of  erangelists  and  apcwiiles  be  not  iJie  same  as  the 
so-called  inspiration  of  Christian  men,  there  can  be  no  feUow- 
Aopp  QIC  communion  between  the  experience,  and  thoughts,  and 
rehgioos  life  of  the  two  parties ;  and  that  the  views  of  modem 
evangelicals  as  to  the  infallibility  of  Scripture  make  it,  to  use  the 
language  of  Mr  Maurice,  ^^  the  work  of  a  different  Spirit  from 
that  wbich  is  reproving  and  comforting  the  shmer"  at  the  pre- 
sent hour.^  It  is  enough  in  answer  to  rach  an  objection,  to  reply, 
that  though  there  be  ^'divosities  of  j^fts,"  there  is  the  ^  same 
Spirit "  in  Doth ;  that  the  pix^etic  enc&wment  given  to  inspired 
men  did  not  unmake  them  as  men,  or  change  them  as  Chris- 
tiasns ;  that  the  supernatural  qualifications,  whatever  these  might 
be,  which  it  was  necessary  for  Aem  to  possess,  in  order  that  they 
might  trul^  and  in&llibly  record  die  revelation  granted  to  them, 
was  given  in  addition  to,  and  not  to  the  destruction  or  abatement 
o^  any  one  &culty  or  feeling  whicb  belonged  to  them  as  sinners, 
«Kercised  by  the  same  temptations,  touched  by  the  same  sorrows^ 
saved  by  the  same  faith,  versant  in  the  same  rdigious  experience^ 
rejoicing  in  the  same  hopes,  as  other  believers ;  and  tnat,  pos- 
eestted  of  the  same  human  nature,  whether  in  sin  or  in  salvation, 
-as  odiers,  and  animated  by  the  Spirit  which,  in  His  gracious  in- 
fluences, animates  all  the  children  of  Ood,  there  was  nothing  in 
their  gifts  of  prophoCT  or  inq)iration  to  forbid  them  to  meet 
with  lul,  and  sympathise  with  all  as  brethren.  Nothing  but  a 
mistaken  and  inadequate  view  of  what  is  meant  by  the  inspiration 
for  which  we  contend,  could  ffive  cause  for  such  an  objection. 

We  do  not,  indeed,  pretend  to  explain  in  what  respects  the  su« 
penutural  gifts  of  the  one  Spirit,  in  inspired  men,  differed  fixan 
the  special  cft  common  gifts  of  the  same  opiritm  Christians,  or  in 
aU,  except  by  pointing  to  their  seen  effects.  There  is  a  difficulty, 
or  perhaps  tnere  is  an  impossibility,  in  defining  the  diffarence 
between  the  supernatural  and  the  gracious,  and  oetween  each  of 
these  and  the  common  operations  <^  the  Spirit,  in  any  other  way 

^  "In  floEtaiy  chAmben,  among  bed-riddea  snffBren,  the  woidf  of  theie  good 
jnen  Ikave  still  a  Hying  roice.  The  Bible  ia  read  there  truly  aa  an  inspired  lKK>k, 
—as  a  book  which  does  not  stand  aloof  from  human  life,  but  meets  it, — which 
proTes  itself  not  to  be  the  woHl  of  a  different  Spirit  from  that  which  is  reproving 
juid  comforting  Che  sinner,  but  of  the  same.  It  is  quite  of  infinite  importance, 
that  the  confi&nce  with  which  these  humble  stndenta  read  should  not  be  set  at 
nonght,  and  contradicted  hj  decisions  and  conclusions  of  ours.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  we  should  be  able  to  say  that  they  are  not  practising  a  delusion 
«pon  themselves — that  they  are  not  amiable  enthusiasts — ^that  they  are  believing 
A  truth  and  acting  upon  it.  But  we  cannot  say  this  if  we  must  adopt  the  for- 
mulas which  some  people  would  force  upon  us.  Either  we  must  set  at  nonght 
the  faith  of  those  who  nave  clung  to  the  sible,  and  found  a  meaning  in  it  when 
tfie  doctors  could  not  interpiet  it,  or  we  mnat  forego  the  demand  which  we 
make  on  the  consciences  of  young  men,  when  we  compel  them  to  say  that  they 
regard  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  as  generically  unlike  that  which  God  bestows 
on  His  children  in  this  day.'' — Maurice's  Thsou>oigal  Ebsats,  p.  334. 
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than  by  looking  to  their  known  results.  There  is  a  difficulty 
here,  just  because  we  are  dealing  with  the  supernatural.  The 
multitude  of  definitions  which  have  been  offered  of  a  miracle, 
and  all  of  them,  perhaps,  unsatisfactory  and  inadequate,  demon* 
strate  the  difficulty.  But,  after  all,  it  is  only  a  speculative  and 
not  a  practical  one.  So  long  as  we  can,  w^th  ease  and  certainty, 
practically  distinguish  between  the  supernatural  and  the  natural 
Dj  their  Known  results,  we  need  not  disturb  ourselves  over  much, 
because  we  find  it  hard  to  define  what  a  miracle  is,  and  ade- 
quately to  give  it  a  logical  habitation  and  name  in  the  world  of 
abstract  speculation.  For  ourselves,  we  are  contented  with  the 
time-honoured  doctrine  of  the  Church,  that  the  operations  of  the 
Spirit  of  Qod  are  to  be  separated  into  the  three  great  divisions 
of  His  supernatural,  in  the  aepartment  of  inspiration  and  miracle; 
of  His  special  or  extraordinary,  in  the  department  of  grace ;  and 
of  His  common  or  ordinary,  in  the  department  of  nature.  We 
can  vindicate  such  a  classification  upon  the  grounds  of  Scripture 
and  reason,  brought  to  bear  upon  the  known  and  observed  effiscts 
of  the  Spirit's  working  in  each  of  these  provinces,  even  although 
we  may  not  be  able,  to  our  own  satis&tction,  to  firame  such  a  defi- 
nition of  the  supernatural  in  itself,  as  would  logically  discrimin- 
ate between  it  and  the  phenomena  either  of  grace  or  nature.  If 
we  did  fail  in  our  definition,  we  should  ascribe  the  failure  to  the 
very  nature  of  the  thing  to  be  defined,  which  cannot  be  under- 
stood or  explained  upon  natural  principles,  because  it  is  super- 
natural, and  not  to  the  absence  of  any  real  distinction  between  it 
and  the  non-supernatural,  or  to  any  difficulty  in  recognising  and 
establishing  that  distinction  by  their  seen  and  opposite  effects. 
Looking  to  their  known  and  acknowledged  results,  we  can  surely 
easily  say  this  is  of  nature,  this  other  of  grace,  and  this  other 
belongs  to  the  province  of  the  supernatural.  These  ancient 
distinctions — deep  and  well  laid  in  the  truth  of  the  things,  which 
theologians  of  every  class  have  long  recognised — are  not  to  be 
done  away  bv  the  petty  play  upon  words,  or  those  shifting  of 
terms,  by  which  Mr  Maurice  or  Mr  Macnaught  would  seek  to 
confound  them — ^making  the  inspiration  of  Jonn  the  apostle  in 
Patmos  the  same  as  that  of  John  Bunyan  in  Bedford  J  ail ;  or, 
worse  still,  making  the  inspiration  of  Paul,  in  the  third  heavens, 
the  same  as  the  "  mspiration  of  the  owl"  in  the  chimney  top.  We 
recommend  to  such  reasoners  the  description  of  a  miracle,  given 
by  Butler  in  his  admirable  chapter  on  ^'  The  supposed  presump- 
tion apdnst  miracles."  With  the  usual  caution  of  wisdom  which 
so  emmentl}^  characterizes  him,  he  does  not  attempt  to  give  any 
logical  definition  of  a  miracle,  but  tells  us  that,  in  its  very  notion, 
it  ts  relative  to  a  course  of  things,  and  implies  somewhat  differ- 
ent from  it  as  being  so.    Now,  we  have  ^^  a  course  "  of  things  in 
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nature,  in  which  the  Spirit  of  God,  by  His  common  and  iiniver* 
sal  influences,  upholds  the  life  and  animates  the  actions  of  all 
men  and  all  creatures ;  and  a  miracle  is  *^  somewhat  different'* 
firom  this.  We  have  again,  and  distinguished  from  the  first,  a 
second  "  course ''  of  things  in  grace,  in  which  the  Spirit  of  God, 
bj  His  special  and  extraordinaij  influences,  upholds  the  spiritual 
life  and  animates  the  spiritual  actions,  not  of  all  creatures,  or 
ev^  of  all  men,  but  of  a  special  class  of  men,  even  of  Christians ; 
and  a  miracle  is  also  ^^  somewhat  different"  from  this.  There  is 
a  course  of  things  in  the  wide  department  of  universal  nature, 
and  also  in  the  narrower  department  of  special  grace;  and  the  su- 
pernatural is  somewhat  dirorent  from  the  latter,  as  well  as  from 
the  fermer.  Inspiration,  as  a  supernatural  work  of  the  Spirit, 
ma^  not  lawfully  or  philosophically  be  confounded  with  either. 

Let  not  any  one  suppose  that  in  this  controversy  as  to  inspira- 
tion, our  disputes  are  about  no  more  than  the  meaning  ot  the 
word ;  and  that,  in  contending  so  keenly  for  a  supernatural  or  in- 
fallible inspiration,  rather  than  for  one  not  supernatural,  we  are 
fighting  about  a  straw.  We  di£^,  indeed,  about  the  meaning 
of  woras;  but  the  difierence  goes  a  great  deal  deeper.  We 
cannot  be  contented  to  take  the  inspiration  of  such  a  man  as 
John  Bunyan,  or  Richard  Baxter,  or  Bobert  Leighton,  if,  con- 
strained by  the  &shionable  nomenclature  of  theofogy,  we  must 
so  call  it;  nor  the  transcript  of  their  relimous  consciousness 
and  experience  written  down  in  the  Pilgrim  s  Progress,  or  the 
Sainfs  Kest,  or  the  Oommentaiy  on  Peter,  and  put  them  on 
the  same  level  with  the  inspiration  and  the  writings  of  the  man 
who  was  alone  with  Grod  in  the  Mount,  or  that  other  man  who 
met  the  Lord  on  the  road  to  Damascus,  and  could  say  of  the  Gos- 
pel that  he  preached  and  recorded,  ^^  I  neither  received  it  of  man, 
ndther  was  I  taught  i1^  but  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ :" 
^'  if  any  man  think  himself  to  be  a  prophet,  or  spiritual,  let  him 
acknowledge  that  the  things  that  I  wnte  unto  you  are  the  com- 
mandments of  the  Lord."  We  do  not  yield  up  the  doctrine  of 
the  necessity  of  the  inward  teaching  of  the  opirit  of  God,  to 
enable  any  man  to  understand  and  receive  the  outward  word ; 
we  do  not  undervalue  the  importance  of  the  illumination  within, 
which  must  meet  with  the  hght  shining  fix>m  without,  before  a 
man  can  be  taught  savingly  and  to  profit.  But  we  will  not 
consent  to  accept  of  this  in  place  of  that  nn'^sterious  gift  which 
rested  on  prophet,  and  evangelist,  and  apostle,  making  them  in- 
fidlibly  to  tell  to  mankind  the  revelation  which  God  liad  given 
to  themselves,  just  because  the  grace  within  that  is  sufficient  to 
save  his  own  soul,  is  not  the  grace  that  is  sufficient  to  enable 
an  erring  man  to  proclaim  and  record  without  error  the  Gospel 
that  is  to  be  for  salvation  to  others,  and  to  clothe  the  words  that 
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he  speaks  or  writes  with  absolnte  authority  and  infallible  tmth. 
There  is  no  certain  security  against  error,  even  to  himself>  in  that 
inward  illumination  which  is  given  to  a  Christian  man  to  enable 
him  to  savingly  understand  the  truth,  beyond  this,  that  to  what- 
ever extent  he  may  err  in  his  apprehension  or  belief  of  Divine 
things,  he  will  be  kept  ifirom  erring  so  far  or  fatally  as  completely 
to  fsJl  away.  Still  less  is  there  a  security  against  error  to  others, 
when,  from  his  own  inward  light,  he  proceeds  to  tell  them  of 
Divine  truth,  or  to  write  it  down  for  then:  instruction  ;  such  in- 
ward light  being,  in  its  nature  and  in  its  effects,  toto  coslo  different 
firom  that  supernatural  power  which  rested  upon  prophet  and 
apostle,  when  they  spake  as  thev  were  moved  by  tne  Holy 
Ghost.  In  that  theory  of  inspiration  which  confounds  or 
identifies  it  with  the  gracious  illumination  given  to  the  Christian 
for  his  own  soul's  teacning,  there  is  embodied  no  principle  what- 
ever that  can  help  us  to  mscriminate  between  what  in  inspired 
Scripture  is  of  Grod,  and  what  is  of  man, — no  guiding  light  to 
instruct  us  as  to  what  portion  of  the  text  partakes  in  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  former,  and  what  in  the  defects  of  the  latter, — 
nothing  to  indicate  what  is  due  to  the  Divine  element,  and  so 
counted  sacred,  and  what  to  the  human  element,  and  so  reckoned 
common  or  unclean.  The  many  but  wholly  abortive  attempts 
made  bv  its  adherents  to  run  a  line  of  demarcation  through  the 
page  of"^  Scripture,  so  as  to  mark  off  what  in  it  is  absolutely 
Divine  and  perfect,  from  what  is  human  and  partially  defective, 
demonstrate  this.  The  distinction,  sometimes  formally  made,  at 
other  times  insinuated,  between  its  doctrines  and  its  &cts,  as  if 
the  former  were  infallibly  true,  while  the  latter  might  be  wholly 
or  partially  erroneous,  is  a  distinction  which  overlooks  the  tnith^ 
that  the  Bible  is  an  organic  whole,  in  which  they  cannot  be 
separated,  and  in  which  its  doctrines  are  always  facts,  and  its 
facts  always  doctrines.  The  distinction,  so  often  taken  by  others 
of  the  impugners  of  inspiration,  between  the  letter  and  the  Spirit 
of  the  Bible,  as  if  it  could  be  false  in  the  one  and  true  in  the 
other,  is  a  distinction  with  as  little  foundation  and  to  as  little 
purpose ;  and  is  moreover  so  accommodating  and  intangible  as 
to  leave  it  very  much  to  be  determined  by  the  personalUkings 
or  dislikings  of  the  critic,  or  by  the  character  of^  that  school  of 
criticism  to  which  he  may  accidentally  belong,  how  much  he 
will  accept  in  the  Bible  because  the  Word  of  God,  and  how 
little  of  it  because  the  word  of  man.  Such  a  theory  of  insjpirar 
tion  has  in  itself  no  clue  to  guide  a  man,  so  that  in  the  Bible 
he  shall  prove  all  thin^  and  hold  fast  only  that  which  is  good. 
But  worse  than  this.  Even  were  there  no  perils  in  the  search, 
and  no  uncertainty  in  the  result, — ^were  a  man,  in  seeking  in  the 
Bible  for  what  is  the  Word  of  the  Most  High,  at  afi  times 
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assured  of  at  last  finding  the  truth  and  escaping  the*  error,  still 
the  veiy  search,  conducted  in  such  a  manner  and  on  such  prin- 
ciples, must  necessarily  generate  a  feeling  the  very  opposite  of  the 
faith  of  the  true  Christian.    What  is  the  spirit  and  attitude  of 
the  man  who  comes  to  the  Bible,  believing  that  it  is  partly  of  God 
and  partly  of  man, — that  it  is  his  duty  to  sift  and  decide  between 
the  two,  and  to  examine  and  declare  what  he  shall  receive  as 
true,  and  what  reject  as  untrue, — as  compared  with  the  spirit  and 
attitude  of  him  who  knows  that  the  Bible  is  all  and  m  every 
part  the  Word  of  God,  and  that  it  is  his  du^  to  receive  it  upon 
the  authority  and  testimony  of  his  God  ?     Even  were  the  result 
as  to  the  doctrines  accepted  in  both  cases  the  same, — even  were 
it  the  very  same  confession  of  faith  that  was  in  the  end  honestly 
arrived  at  by  both  parties ;  yet  in  the  one  case  you  have  the 
spirit  of  a  man  who  nas  searcned  amid  error,  and  laid  hold  on 
truth  for  himself,  and  believes  it,  not  because  he  has  gotten  it 
from  God,  but  because  he  has  found  it  out  without  His  assistance, 
— ^who  receives  the  doctrines  he  most  surely  holds,  not  because 
they  came  to  him  from  Heaven,  but  because^  he  lighted  upon 
them  through  his  own  discernment, — and  who  sits  in  judgment 
inpon  the  Bible,  and  believes  its  words,  not  because  thev  have 
been  spoken  by  Jehovah,  and  not  as  an  homage  to  Jehovah's 
veracity,  but  because  they  recommend  themselves  to  his  own 
feelings  and  convictions,  and  in  acknowledgment  of  his  own  dis- 
covery of  them  as  true.    In  the  other  cose,  we  have  the  feeling 
of  a  man  whose   soul  is  silent,  because  he  hears  God  speaking, 
and  speaking  to  him, — who  receives  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  not 
because  he  has  discovered  their  truth  for  himself,  but  because  it  is 
the  Word  of  God, — whose  faith  in  it  is  an  homage,  not  to  his  own 
powers  of  judgment  or  discrimination  in  deciding  between  the 
truth  and  the  falsehood,  but  to  the  authority  and  testimony  of 
the  Most  High, — and  whose  attitude  is  not  that  of  one  who  sits  in 
judgment  upon  the  Bible,  but  of  one  rather  who  sits  at  the  feet  of 
Him  who  has  revealed  it.     It  is  not  difficult  to  say  in  which  of 
these  two  parties  are  best  made  manifest  the  faith  of  the  beUever 
and  the  feelings  of  the  child  of  God.     We  do  not  hesitate  to 
take  up  the  gauntlet  which  Coleridge  has  vauntingly  thrown 
down.    We  believe  that  it  is  better  to  say  the  Bible  is  true 
because  we  have  found  it  to  be  the  Word  of  Grod,  than  to  say  the 
Bible  is  the  Word  of  God  because  we  have  found  it  to  be  trne.^ 

^  "  Is  it  safer  for  the  indWidihAl,  and  more  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  its  twofold  character  of  pastoral  and  militant,  to  conclude 
tiius, — The  Bihle  is  the  Word  of  God,  and  therefore  true,  holy,  and  in  all  parts 
unquestionable ;  or  thus,  The  Bible,  in  reference  to  its  declared  ends  and  pur- 
poses, is  true  and  holj,  and  for  all  who  seek  truth  with  an  humble  spirit,  an 
unquestionable  guide ;  and  therefore  it  is  the  Word  of  God  ?" — Conftnion  of  an 
Inquiring  Spirit^  p.  73. 
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And  different  and  wholly  opposite  as  are  the  feelings  and 
spirit  in  which  in  the  two  cases  the  truth  is  searched  out,  so 
also  will  be  the  effects  of  it  when  found  and  believed.  It  may 
be  the  very  same  truth,  in  so  far  as  regards  its  substance  and 
contents,  which  the  two  men  have  arrived  at  by  such  different 
routes.  But,  in  the  one  instance,  it  is  his  awn  truth,  which  he 
has  discovered  for  himself,  and  which  he  Isolds  last  because  it  is 
his  discoveiy,  but  which  embodies  no  Divine  certainty  to  satisfy 
the  understanding,  and  no  Divine  authority  to  lay  under  respon- 
sibility the  conscience, — which  has,  in  fact,  no  other  title  to  be 
beUeved  than  any  other  truth  which  he  himself  has  found  out, 
and  no  other  right  to  submission  than  all  truth  may  claim.  In 
the  other  instance,  it  is  not  his  truth,  but  the  trut/i  of  God  ^^hich 
he  has  received  from  on  high,  and  beUeves  because  he  has  so 
received  it, — which  he  does  not  hold,  but  which  holds  him  ;  and 
which,  because  it  is  God's,  given  by  Him  and  resting  on  His  tes- 
timony, has  in  it  infallible  certaintv  to  be  the  warrant  for  his  faith^ 
and  supreme  authority  to  be  the  law  commanding  his  obedience. 
In  the  two  cases  it  may  be  the  same  doctrine  believed ;  but  it  is 
believed  on  veiy  different  grounds,  and  to  very  opposite  effects* 

In  dealing,  then,  with  this  subject,  we  feel  it  to  oe  of  vital  im- 
portance that  the  shortcomings  of  those  incomplete  theories  of 
mspiration  which  are  now  abroad  in  the  Churcn  should  not  be 
palmed  upon  us  in  disguise,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  plenaiT  doc- 
trine of  a  supernatural  revelation,  supematurally  inspired.  In 
maintaining  tne  highest  and  strictest  views  of  the  Scriptures,  we 
have  no  occasion  to  undervalue  or  deny  the  use  of  reason,  or  re- 
ligious intuition,  or  spiritual  insight,  or  by  whatever  other  name 
the  inward  revealer  may  be  callea,  in  its  search  after  truth ;  we 
are  not  called  upon  to  estimate  the  extent  or  value  of  its  dis- 
coveries in  Divine  things;  and  we  need  have  no  jealousy  of  these 
discoveries,  provided  they  are  not  put  in  the  place  and  advocated 
to  the  exclusion  of  a  supernatural  revelation  given  us  by  God. 
In  the  same  way,  we  have  no  interest  to  deny  the  importance  of 
that  gracious  illumination  by  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  common 
teachmg  of  all  Christians  in  order  to  lead  them  into  the  truth ; 
and  we  have  no  call  to  look  upon  with  suspicion  or  unduly  to 
limit  the  amount  of  the  teaching,  and  the  products  of  the  illumi- 
nation, of  this  secret  Inspirer  of  the  believer,  provided  these  are 
not  made  to  exclude  the  doctrine  of  the  true  and  supernatural 
inspiration  of  the  chosen  men  who  wrote  the  Bible.  There  may 
be,  and  is,  a  discovery  by  reason  of  God,  and  the  things  of  God, 
within  certain  limits;  but  over  and  above  that,  there  is  a  proper 
and  supernatural  revelation  from  Him.  There  may  be,  and  is,  a 
teaching  of  the  Spirit  in  the  mind  of  every  Christian,  the  products 
of  whicn  may  be  seen  in  the  Christian  authorship  of  the  Church ; 
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bat  over  and  above  tbat,  there  are  the  snpematnral  rifts  of  the 
same  Spirit^  to  enable  selected  men  iniallibly  to  record  His  word* 
And  it  IS  impossible  to  deny  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  twofidd 
element,  of  a  supernatural  revelation  and  a  supernatural  inspira- 
tion, that  makes  up  an  infaUible  Bible,  except  in  one  or  other 
of  two  wavs :  either  by  saying  that  the  thing  is  impossible,  or 
that  its  existence  ha»  not  been  proved.  With  those  who  hold 
that  the  thing  is  impossible, — ^that  is  to  say,  with  the  deniers  of  the 
supernatural  in  any  shape  or  circumstances, — we  have  at  present 
nothing  to  do.  To  those  who  say  that  it  has  not  been  proved, 
the  defenders  of  infeUibility  are  drilling  to  submit  the  evidence 
of  its  existence. 

We  must  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  subject  of  this  evidence  be- 
fore we  close,  not  in  the  way  of  giving  even  the  slenderest  outline 
of  it,  which  in  our  space  would  be  impossible,  but  rather  with  a  view 
of  indicating  our  views  as  to  the  kind  of  proof  relevant  and  suf- 
ficient to  establish  a  supernatural  inspiration. 

If  the  distinction  which  has  been  prominently  kept  in  view  dur- 
ing all  our  previous  remarks  be  a  sound  one — the  distinction  be- 
tween a  supernatural  revelation  and  a  supernatural  inspiration — 
it  is  plain  tnat  the  question  of  evidence  is  not  the  same  in  regard 
to  each.  We  may  nave  a  revelation  without  an  inspiration,  and 
proof  of  the  one  without  any  proof  of  the  other.  Properly  speak- 
ing, the  defenders  of  inspiration,  plenary  <and  infallible,  are  en- 
titled to  take  for  granted,  as  a  thing  proved,  or  admitted  by  those 
with  whom  they  mffer  on  the  point  of  inspiration,  that  a  super- 
natural communication  from  God  has  been  made.  The  fact  of 
a  revelation  from  Heaven  is  the  point  from  which  the  controversy 
as  to  a  plenary  or  partial  inspiration  must  start,  and  from  which 
the  evidence  in  favour  of  infallibility  must  begin.  If,  in  any 
theory  as  to  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  this  fact  is  expressly  or 
implicitly  denied,  the  controversy  becomes  a  more  general  one, 
belonging  not  to  the  defenders  of  inSsdlibility  pecuharly,  but  to 
Christian  apologists  at  large,  and  must  be  so  dealt  with.  But 
the  question  for  the  advocates  of  inspiration  is  this, — Is  the  Bible, 
whicn  on  both  sides  it  is  admitted  contains  a  revelation  from  God, 
a  human  record  of  it,  or  a  Divine  record  of  it, — a  composition 
written  by  the  unaided  powers  of  its  penmen,  or  by  those  pen- 
men, with  the  help  of  the  inward  illumination  of  the  Spirit  com- 
mon to  Christians,— or,  finally,  by  the  writers  under  the  super- 
natural and  infallible  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost?  This  is 
plainly  a  question  of  fact,  which  must  be  dealt  with  as  other 
matters  of  fact  which  come  up  in  controversy.  No  doubt  the 
simple  consideration,  that  the  Bible  contains  a  revelation  from 
Goa,  is  itself  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  inspired  and  not  human, — ^for  this  reason,  that  we  know 
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of  no  commanication  made  by  God  to  any  of  His  creatnres,  in- 
tended and  destined  for  other  parties  and  all  times,  that  has 
not  been  transmitted  through  a  supernatural  channel,  and  be- 
cause we  cannot  conceive  how  it  could  reach  its  destination  and 
accomplish  its  end  unless  it  were  so.  Still  this  is  no  more  than  a 
presumption,  and  is  not  the  proper  or  relevant  evidence  for  in- 
spiration. All  that  we  are  entitled  to  say  in  re^^ard  to  it  is,  that 
(rod,  having  for  grand  and  important  ends  in  His  spiritual  eco- 
nomy performed  the  first  great  miracle  of  revelation,  would  not, 
according  to  human  likelinood,  allow  the  very  object  of  a  reve- 
lation, pointing  as  it  does  to  all  men  and  time,  to  be  frustrated 
for  the  want  of  the  second  miracle  of  inspiration,  if  the  latter 
were  necessary  to  the  end  in  view.  And  further,  the  fact  of  a 
supernatural  revelation,  if  admitted  by  the  opponents  of  infalli- 
bility in  the  record  of  it,  is  itself  a  sufficient  answer,  in  the  way 
of  an  argumentum  ad  fiominemj  to  all  those  many  objections  to 
inspiration  drawn  from  its  supernatural  character.  But  still,  we 
repeat,  this  is  not  the  primary  and  proner  evidence  for  inspiration. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  trace,  in  the  tneology  of  the  Reformation 
period,  and  subsequently,  a  strong  tendency  on  the  part  of 
many,  as  a  natural  enough  reaction  nrom  the  Popish  doctrine  that 
the  infallible  authority  of  the  Church  is  the  proper  foundation 
for  our  belief  in  the  canon  of  Scripture,  to  make  the  evidence 
for  the  Divine  and  inspired  character  of  the  sacred  volume  to 
rest  in  the  witness  whicn  it  leaves  in  the  heart  of  the  individual 
believer.  In  some  of  the  confessions  of  the  early  Protestant 
churches,  and  in  the  writings  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  Pro- 
testant divines,  from  Calvin  downwards,  the  traces  of  this  doctrine 
are  to  be  found,  as  if  the  testimony  in  the  mind  of  the  Christian, 
shining  upon  him  from  the  sacred  page,  were  sufficient  evidence 
of  what  was,  or  was  not,  inspired  and  canonical  in  the  record. 
According  to  Whitaker,  in  his  "  DiaptUatio  de  Sacra  Scriptural 
against  Bellarmine,  the  Scripture  is  avromtn-oiy  having  its  credit 
and  proof  in  itself;  and  Dr  Owen,  in  his  '^  Discourses  on  the 
Dimne  Original  of  ScripturCy^  tells  us  that  the  "  self-evidencing 
efficacy"  of  it  is  such  as,  without  any  other  testimony  or  proof,  to 
leave  a  man  in  no  doubt  as  to  what  books,  or  portions  of  books, 
are  truly  Divine,  and  given  by  inspiration.  Now,  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that,  in  their  earnest  recoil  from  the  Popish 
principle  of  the  impossibility  of  any  individual  having  evidence 
of  the  canonical  authority  of  the  Bible,  apart  frx>m  the  decree 
of  an  infallible  Church,  some  of  these  divines  misstated  a  good 
principle,  and  gave  it  work  to  do  which  it  never  was  intended 
or  fitted  to  accomplish.  They  seem  to  us  to  have,  to  some 
extent,  confounded  the  distinction,  which  it  has  been  our  aim 
all  along  to  bring  prominently  into  view,  between   a  super- 
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xiatnral  revelation  given  by  God,  and  a  supernatural  inspiration 
effected  by  Him,  and  to  nave  mistaken  tne  evidence  sufficient 
for  the  one  of  them,  for  that  distinct  evidence  which  avails  for  the 
other.  The  "  self-evidencing  efficacy"  of  which  Dr  Owen  speaks, 
belongs  to  the  revelation,  not  to  the  inspiration  ;  it  may  suffice 
to  prove  that  the  Bible  contains  a  communication  from  God,  but 
not  to  show  that  the  record  of  it  is  in  all  its  parts  and  sentences 
inspired :  the  Bible  is  aur6^i(fro^y  in  the  sense  of  embodying  a 
message  of  Divine  truth,  that,  by  its  adaptation  to  the  wants 
and  capacities  of  man's  moral  and  spiritusd  being,  proves  itself 
to  be  Divine,  but  not  in  the  sense  of  showing  that  the  message 
hajB  been  written  in  a  book  composed  under  supernatural  direc- 
tion. The  ultimate  ground  of  certitude  which  believers  have  in 
the  Scriptures,  as  embodying  a  Divine  revelation  to  their  souls — 
a  communication  of  saving  truth  to  them — is,  no  doubt,  that  in- 
ternal witness  in  the  heart — that  secret  mark  of  divinity,  which 
no  man  knoweth  but  he  who  has  himself  received  it ;  but  this  is 
a  very  different  matter  firom  the  question,  whether  or  not  that 
revelation  has  been  embodied  in  a  numan  record,  or  in  a  record 
partially  divine,  or,  finally,  in  a  Bible  composed  under  miracu- 
lous and  infallible  influence  firom  above.  The  evidence  that 
proves  the  one  of  these,  is  not,  in  our  view  of  it,  relevant  to 
establish  the  other.  We  cannot  help  thinkin^t  that  the  iud^maent 
of  Richard  Baxter  is  nearer  to  the  t^th,  whel  he  says, '-  Kmy 
part,  I  confess  I  could  never  boast  of  any  such  testimony  or 
light  of  the  Spirit  (nor  reason  neither),  which,  without  human 
testimony,  would  have  made  me  believe  that  the  Book  of  Canti- 
cles is  canonical,  and  written  by  Solomon,  and  the  Book  of 
Wisdom  apocryphal,  and  written  by  Philo."  "  Nor  could  I 
have  known  all  or  any  historical  books,  such  as  Joshua,  Judges, 
Kuth,  Samuel,  Kings,  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  etc.,  to  be 
written  by  Divine  inspiration,  but  by  tradition." 

From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  the  testimony  of  the  in- 
spired men  is  the  proper  and  only  possible  evidence  in  the  matter. 
They  were  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  God  called  them  up  into 
the  Mount,  and  did  invest  them  there  with  supernatural  endow- 
ments, to  enable  them  unerringly  to  record  His  revelation  given 
to  them ;  and  they  only  were  cognizant  of  it :  as  witnesses, 
competent  by  adequate  knowledge  and  complete  veracity,  they 
could  depone  to  the  fact,  and  none  other  could.  Inspiration,  firom 
its  very  nature,  is  one  of  those  "  invisible  miracles,"  of  which 
Butler  speaks,  that  do  not,  like  outward  simis  and  wonders,  appeal 
to  the  external  senses,  and  draw  their  evidence  from  the  piiblic 
testimony  which  the  eyes  of  many  beholders  might  render.  It 
was  a  matter  between  the  prophet  himself  and  God.  There  was 
none  other  with  him  in  that  secret  presence-chamber  of  Divine 
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wisdom,  where  he  heard  the  words  of  the  Eternal  spoken  to  hhof 
and  received  supernatural  commission  and  power  infallibly  to 
record  them ;  and  no  testimony  but  his  own  could  avail  to  prove 
what  was  done  there,  even  as  no  ear  but  his  own  heard  what 
was  spoken.     In  respect  of  the  kind  of  evidence  that  can  pro- 
perly reach  and  substantiate  the  truth  of  it,  the  &ct  of  inspira- 
tion stands  in  the  very  same  predicament  with  the  fact  of  reve- 
lation, or  with  the  fact  of  the  incarnation,  the  special  example  of 
"  invisible  miracles"  which  Butler  gives.    When  John,  in  die 
isle  that  is  called  Patmos,  recorded  the  communication  firom  God, 
which  told  him  of  the  things  which  are,  and  the  things  which 
shall  be  hereafter,  there  was  no  human  eye  but  his  own  present 
to  see,  and  no  hiunan  ear  but  his  own  near  to  hear,  the  revela- 
tion granted  to  him ;  and  the  only  evidence  which  the  Clrnrch 
of  Christ  has  to  the  fact  of  such  a  revelation  being  then  and 
•  there  vouchsafed,  is  ultimately  the  witness  of  John  himself 
the  only  one  who  knew  the  fact  or  could  tell  it,  and  a  witness 
sufficient  as  to  the  fact,  because  confirmed  by  his  veracitr  as  a 
man,  and  his  miraculous  gift;s  as  an  apostle.     When  Luke  re- 
lates the  ^^  invisible  miracle"  of  the  muraculous  conception  and 
incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  he  speaks  of  a  matter  that  coald 
not  be  known  to  himself  or  to  any  other  fix)m  their  own  know- 
ledge—which did  not  appeal  to  the  senses  of  any  (me,  and  oonld 
not  be  established  by  merely  outward  observation ;  but  which, 
firom  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  must  rest  solely  upon  the  testi* 
monv  of  those  to  whom  God  had  revealed  it,  and  who,  by  the 
revelation,  were  made  to  know  it  themselves,  and  the  proper 
witnesses  of  it  to  others.    And,  had  the  testimony  of  Luke  stood 
alone  in  Scripture  for  the  mysterious  fact  to  which  he  depones^ 
it  would  have  been  enough  for  the  faith  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
even  although,  in  this  case,  it  would  have  been  the  testimony  of 
one  whose  veracity  as  a  man  was  not,  so  far  as  we  have  reason 
to  believe,  additionally  confirmed  by  the  display  in  his  person 
of  miraculous  powers.    And  so  it  is  in  regard  to  inspiration. 
The  evidence  proper  and  sufficient  to  prove  me  truth  ot  it  is  the 
witness  of  the  men  whom  God  inspired.  They  alone  knew  when 
and  how  the  supernatural  powers  were  mven  to  them,  to  qualify 
them  for  the  task  to  which  they  were  cwed ;  and  they  alone  are 
competent,  by  knowledge  of  the  fact,  to  testify  to  it.    The  only 
question  is,  was  their  testimonv  true?     No  more  than  in  the 
case  of  Luke,  when  the  awiul  fact  of  the  miraculous  conception 
of  the  Son  of  God  was  revealed  to  him — no  more  than  in  the 
case  of  John,  when  his  solitary  ear  listened  to  the  voice  that 
spoke  with  him  in  Patmos — no  more  than  in  the  case  of  any 
one  man  to  whom  a  revelation  from  God  was  ever  granted,  were 
there  other  witnesses  at  hand,  who  could  hear  the  words  or  see 
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the  hasd  that  invested  the  inspired  man,  in  the  moment  of  in- 
spiration, with  his  prophetic  powers  to  record  in  the  Bible  the 
commimication  made  to  him  m  secret.  K  any  one  is  inclined  to 
put  the  question,  How,  or  by  what  means,  was  the  prophet  satis- 
fied that  ne  was  inspired  by  God,  and  that  the  Holy  Ghost  had 
actaaUy  come  npon  W,  to  endow  him  for  the  work  of  a  Scripture 
writer,  and  that  he  was  not  the  victim  merely  of  delusion  i  the 
only  answer  that  can  be  given  is,  that  this  is  one  of  those  secret 
things  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case  as  supernatural,  must 
remain  imknown ;  it  was  a  matter  between  God  and  the  man 
miraculously  clothed  upon  with  the  prophetic  mantle,  and  could 
not  possibly  be  explained  to  us,  because  it  is  miraculous.  We 
have  not'lieen  told,  because  we  could  not  understand,  how  any 
man  was  supematurally  filled  with  the  Divine  wisdom  in  the 
case  of  revelation ;  and  we  have  not  been  told  either  how  any 
man  was  supematurally  endowed  with  the  Divine  power  in  the 
case  of  inspuration.  We  do  not  know,  and  have  not  been  told, 
either  the  process  by  which  Paul  heard  unspeakable  words,  or 
the  other  process  by  which  Paul  wrote  inspired  words,  which  it 
was  as  little  possible  Q^tv)  for  him,  as  a  man,  to  receive  as  to 
utter.  But  we  do  know  that  it  would  be  to  limit  God,  in  a  way 
in  which  the  least  of  His  intelligent  creatures  are  not  limited,  to 
sav  that  He  cannot,  like  them,  communicate  His  thoughts  to 
others,  and  make  these  other  parties  certain  that  the  thoughts 
are  His :  and  we  know  also,  that  it  would  be  a  no  less  daring 
limitation  of  the  Almighty,  to  say  that  .He  cannot,  after  the 
communication  is  given,  fiunish  them  with  complete  assurance 
of  His  desire,  and  of  their  own  supernatural  ability,  to  record  it. 
Haying  certain  knowledge  both  of  then-  commission  and  i)ower8 
as  inspired  men,  the  only  question  is  as  to  the  truth  of  their 
testimony,  when  they  tdl  us  that  they  are  inspired ;  and  this 
point  is  to  be  determined  by  the  ordinary  principles  and  methods 
of  evidence  by  which  human  testimony  is  jucf^  of.  This  is 
not  a  matter  pecuhar  to  the  question  of  inspiration,  but  belongs 
rather  to  the  department  of  Christian  apologetics  in  generd. 
Having  the  testimony  to  the  point,  of  men  whose  competency 
and  veracity  as  witnesses  have  been  established  and  found  un- 
impeachable by  the  ordinary  principles  of  evidence,  we  have  the 
only  proof  that,  firom  the  nature  of  the  case,  is  possible,  and  we 
have  the  sufficient  proof.  In  addition  to  this,  toere  may  be,  in 
certain  cases,  the  further  attestation  of  miracles  confirming  their 
testimony ;  although  the  endowment  of  miraculous  power  is  not 
the  invariable  accompaniment  or  the  primaiy  proof  of  inspiration.' 

'  Men  were  often  inspired  who  wrought  no  miracles ;  u,  for  instance,  many 
of  the  prophets  under  the  Old  Testament,  and  John  the  Baptist  under  the 
New ;  so  that  miraculous  powers  were  not,  in  the  first  instance,  the  proper 
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Whatever,  then,  was  the  mysterious  character  of  that  tauis- 
action  which  passed  between  the  prophets  and  God,  when  He 
summoned  ana  empowered  them  to  '^  write  all  the  woixls''  of  His 
revelation  in  a  book,  and  whatever  the  solemnities  that  accom- 
panied their  investiture  with  office,  and  witnessed  to  their  own 
mind  the  truth  of  their  call,  there  could,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  case,  be  no  ground  of  certainty  frimished  to  other  men  as 
to  the  supernatural  powers  conferred,  except  from  the  testimony 
of  those  who  in  secret  received,  or  of  Him  who,  unseen,  con- 
ferred them.     We  have  in  Scripture  the  testimony  of  both  these 
parties.     We  have  the  evidence  of  the  inspired  men,  who  tell  us 
expressly  that  they  "  received  of  the  Lord"  what  they  delivered 
unto  us ;  or  tell  the  same  thing  implicitly  when  they  claim  that 
what  they  wrote  and  spake  should  be  received  with  a  faith,  and 
obeyed  with  a  submission,  not  due  to  the  words  of  other  men. 
And  we  have  the  evidence  of  the  only  other  party  cognizant  of  the 
inspiration  given,  and  therefore  competent  to  declare  the  reality 
of  it, — ^we  have  the  evidence  of  God,  who  conferred  the  gift,  when 
He  speaks  through  the  lips  of  other  men,  inspired  by  Him  as 
they  were,  and  taught  by  revelation  both  to  recognise  and  declare 
to  the  world  the  inspiration  of  their  fellow  prophets.    The  only 
two  parties  who  had  knowledge  of  the  transaction  are  at  one> 
and  give  separate  and  harmonious  evidence  to  the  fact :  the  wit- 
ness of  each  writer  of  Scripture  to  his  own  individual  inspira- 
tioD  is  strengthened  and  confirmed  by  the  witness  of  his  fellows, 
when  they  were  enabled  by  God  to  see  and  affirm  it  also ;  and 
the  numberless  references  and  allusions  from  one  part  of  Scrip- 
ture to  another,  so  extensively  and  intimately  interwoven  with 
the  text,  embodying,  as  they  almost  always  do,  a  recognition  o£ 
its  Divine  character,  constitute  the  testimony  of  God — repeating 
ever  and  anon  the  personal  assertion  of  the  inspired  man  as  to 
the  reahty  of  his  own  supernatural  gifts.     In  this  way  the  evi- 
dence for  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  is  almost  indefimtely  mul- 
tiplied and  augmented ;  and  the  testimony  of  each  single  writer 
to  his  own  inspiration  is  not  to  be  taken  and  valued  singly,  but 
as  one  of  many,  and  part  of  a  whole. 

We  really  have  no  patience  to  deal  with  the  objection,  so  often 
answered,  yet  always  reproduced,  that  our  putting  the  argument 
for  inspiration,  on  such  grounds  of  evidence,  is  in  reality  reasoning 
in  a  circle ;  and  that  we  are  assuming  the  inspiration  of  the  sacred 
penmen  in  order  to  prove  them  to  be  inspired.   We  observe  that 

evidence  of  inspiration.  In  saying  this,  we  do  not  orerlook  the  fact^and  it  is 
an  important  point  in  the  proof— that  inspired  men,  not  workers  of  miracles 
themselves,  are  yet  part  and  parcel  of  a  miracnlons  system  in  that  method  by 
which  God  confirmed  His  revelation  to  the  world,  and  so  indirectly  received 
from  miracles  a  confirmation  of  the  tmUi  of  their  inspiration. 
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Dr  Donaldson,  one  of  the  latest  and  most  intemperate  railers 
against  Bibliolatnr,  has  not  thought  it  unworthy  of  him  to  set 
ofiT  his  novelties  directed  against  the  Bible  with  this  old  objection.^ 
We  really  can  do  nothing  else,  in  such  a  case,  than  repeat  what 
has  been  so  often  repeated  before,  that  in  proving  the  inspiration 
of  Scripture  from  the  assertions  of  its  writers,  we  do  not  take  for 
grantea  that  they  are  inspired  men,  but  only  that  they  are  honest 
men,  who  know  what  they  said,  and  said  it  truly; — that  the 
exigencies  of  our  argument  require  nothing  more  than  this  as- 
sumption, which  we  are  entitled  to  make,  on  the  general  grounds 
of  the  Christian  evidences ;  and  that  we  do  not  want,  and  do 
not  assume,  "  infallible  witnesses  to  their  own  infallibility."  The 
&ct  of  inspiration  rests,  in  respect  of  its  evidence,  on  precisely 
the  same  oasis  as  the  fact  of  revelation.  We  do  not  require  to 
take  for  granted  that  the  authors  of  the  Bible  had  a  revelation 
pven  them  in  order  that  we  may  believe  their  assertion  that  it 
IS  revealed ;  the  fact  of  a  revelation  from  God  is  no  doubt  a 
revealed  truth ;  but  all  that  we  have  to  do,  in  the  first  instance, 
in  order  to  prove  its  existence,  is  to  ascertain  that  the  men  who 
profess  to  have  received  it  were  honest  men,  whcj*  knew  what 
they  said,  and  were  entitled  to  be  believed  when  they  tell  us 
that  they  did  receive  it.  In  Uke  manner,  we  do  not  require  to 
take  for  granted  that  the  penmen  of  the  Bible  were  inspired  men, 
before  we  can  believe  their  assertion  that  they  were  inspired : 
the  fact  of  inspiration  is  undoubtedly  an  inspired  truth ;  but  all 
that  we  have  to  do  in  the  first  place,  in  order  to  justify  our  faith 
in  their  assertions,  is  to  see  tnat  they  were  not  inspired  men, 
but  honest  men,  who  could  not  be  deceived  in  what  they  said, 
and  who  would  not  deceive  others.  The  fact  that  the  evidence 
of  a  revelation  from  God  is  a  truth  revealed,  does  not  supersede 
the  other  fact,  that  it  is  a  truth  that  can  be  proved  from  other 
evidence  apart  from  revelation ;  and  the  consideration,  that  in- 
spiration is  a  doctrine  asserted  and  guaranteed  by  inspiration,  does 
not  do  away  the  other  consideration,  that  it  can  be  established  on 
separate groundsindependentof  inspiration.  Wetake  it  for  granted 

\  Speaking  of  Mr  Lee's  argument  for  inspiration,  Dr  Donaldson  proceeds : — 
"  When  he  (Mr  Lee)  says,  *  We  do  not,  at  starting,  believe  ivhat  is  contained  in 
the  Bible,  becaose  it  is  inspired ;  bat  having  previonsly  established  its  claims 
to  our  belief,  we  are  fully  entitled  to  draw  our  main  argument  for  inspiration 
from  its  own  pages,'  he  endeavours  to  make  a  distinction  without  a  difference ; 
for  he  knows  veiy  well  that  the  statement  of  a  writer's  belief  that  he  was  in- 
spired by  God  might  be  erroneous,  and  yet  he  might  believe  so  ;  that  his  credi- 
bility would  not  be  affected  by  his  unintentional  error,  whatever  occasioned  it, 
unless  by  credibility  we  mean  infallibility,  which  is  the  thing  to  be  proved. 
Mr  Lee's  argument,  when  reduced  to  its  elements,  is  simply  this :  the  sacred 
writers  claim  inspiration ;  but  they  were  inspired ;  therefore  they  are  infallible 
witnesses  to  their  own  infallibility." — ChriaUan  Orthodoxy  JReconeikd  with  the  Con- 
ehuions  of  Modem  BibUcal  Leaming.  By  Johh  Wiluam  DoKALDBOir,D  J).  P.  316. 
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that  Dr  J>onaldson,  notwithstanding  the  comprehensiveness  of 
his  \aew89  and  the  narrowness  of  his  creed,  still  believes,  and  that 
firmly,  in  a  revelation  fi^m  God,  whether  it  be  contained  in  the 
Book  of  Jashar,  or  in  the  Bible ;  and  which,  in  so  far  forth  as 
it  is  a  revelation  from  Grod,  and  not  corrupted  by  intermixture 
of  foreign  matter, — ^in  so  fer  forth  as  it  is  the  word  of  Grod  con- 
tained in  the  Bible,  and  not  the  Bible  itself, — ^must,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  Dr  Donaldson,  be  infallible,  as  surely  as  any  Bibliolater 
holds  the  whole  Bible  to  be  so.    But  on  what  is  that  belief  of  his 
founded,  if  not  on  the  very  same  principles  and  grounds  of  evi- 
dence as  those  on  which  rests  the  fact  of  inspiration,  which  he 
declares  to  be  incapable  of  proof!   In  laying  down  the  foundation 
of  our  argument  for  inspiration,  we  do  not  want  "  infallible  testi- 
monies for  the  fact,"  any  more  than  for  the  corresponding  fact  of 
revelation;  we  are  contented,  in  both  cases, with  those  ordinary  but 
sure  grounds  of  faith,  on  which  we  believe  other  historical  events 
the  best  accredited  and  most  undoubted.    We  shall  be  happy  to 
learn  that,  without "  infallible  witnesses  to  their  own  infalliDility," 
and  upon  grounds  of  plain  historical  evidence,  Dr  Donaldson  be- 
lieves in  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  with  the  same  confidence 
that  he  does  in  his  own  restoration  of  the  Book  of  Jashar. 

In  thus  putting  the  fact  of  revelation  and  the  fact  of  inspiration 
upon  the  same  level  in  respect  of  evidence,  and  resting  them 
both,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  grounds  of  ordinary  moral  and 
historical  proof,  we  are  quite  aware  that  we  are  renouncing  in  their 
favour  the  "  infallible  testimony"  which  Dr  Donaldson  unfairly 
avers  that  the  argument  for  infallibility  secretly  and  illegiti- 
mately assumes.    Nay,  more  than  this:  we  are  aware  that,  in 
basing  our  proof  on  tbe  ordinaiy  grounds  and  principle  oAis- 
torical  evidence,  we  are  admitting  the  theoretical  possibility  of 
**  unintentional  error "  on  the  part  of  the  witnesses  for  inspir- 
ation, when  they  assert  the  fact  of  their  own  supernatural  en- 
dowments and  commission  by  God.    But  this  possibility  is  no 
more  than  the  possibility  which,  from  their  nature,  must  belong 
to  the  testimony  of  fallible  beings,  and  amounts  simply  to  the  con- 
cession, that  the  argument  for  revelation  and  inspiration  is  made 
up  of  probable  and  not  demonstrative  evidence,  m  the  technical 
sense  of  these  words.    That  a  man  could  be  subject  to  "  imin- 
tentional  error"  as  to  the  fact  of  his  receiving  or  not  receiving  a 
communication  from  God,  is  possible,  not  more,  but  less,  than  that 
he  could  be  so  as  to  his  receiving,  a  moment  before,  an  important 
oral  communication  from  a  feUow-creature,  in  the  words  familiar 
to  his  ear  of  his  most  intimate  acquaintance.     That  a  man  could 
deceive  himself,  as  to  recording  or  not  recording  the  communica- 
tion given  fix)m  God,  is  a  possu>ility  not  more,  but  less,  likely  to 
occur,  than  that  he  could  do  so  as  to  whether  or  not,  an  hour 
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ago,  he  sat  down  and  wrote  the  words  that  now  lie  before  him,  as 
the  record  of  the  communication  of  his  nearest  finend.  The  possi- 
bility stands  upon  veiy  much  the  same  level,  in  point  of  evidence, 
as  tu^  possibihtv  that  no  man  in  the  world  knows  whether  or  not 
Dr  Donaldson  has  addressed  to  it  a  lengthened  book,  misnamed 
^'  Christian  Orthodoxy,'*  although  some  few  have  actually  read 
it;  and  that  his  printer  does  not  know  whether  or  not  he  trans- 
fenred  the  manuscript  thoughts  to  the  printed  pages,  although  it 
got  him  much  labour  and  little  wisdom  to  do  so.  As  a  matter 
of  historical  fact,  the  questions  of  a  revelation  or  an  inspiration 
being  given  or  not  firom  God,  belong,  from  their  nature,  to  the 
department  of  probable  not  demonstrative  evidence, — the  former 
admitting  of  degrees  of  certainty  which  the  latter  does  not;  and 
they  stand,  in  this  respect,  on  the  same  footing  as  our  belief 
in  any  truth  that  rests  on  testimony,  and  anv  historical  fact,  the 
most  familiar  and  certainly  believed.  Such  probability,  to  use 
ButWs  expression,  is  the  guide  of  life,  and  must  be  so.  But 
while  inspiration,  in  one  sense,  is  an  historical  fact  to  be  proved 
and  Intimately  established  on  grounds  of  historical  evidence  in 
the  first  instance,  it  is  also  a  &ct  of  revelation  to  be  received,  on 
the  testimony  of  God,  by  all  who  believe  that  a  revelation  has 
been  given.  These  two  aspects  of  the  fact  are  not  contradictory 
or  exclusive  of  each  other.  The  fact  that  holy  men  of  old  spake  as 
they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  one  that  can  be  established, 
on  strict  ^unds  of  historical  evidence,  as  much  as  any  fact  of 
profane  history,  the  most  familiar  and  best  accredited.  The  same 
fact  is  an  announcement  and.  doctrine  of  revelation,  which,  to 
those  who  reodve  a  revelation  on  its  proper  evidence,  comes  to 
them  in  addition  with  the  seal  and  authority  of  God. 

But  we  must  have  done.  We  have  made  no  attempt,  in  the 
course  of  these  remarks,  to  indicate  the  amount  of  the  positive 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  nor  have  we 
touched  upon  the  viride  field  of  the  objections  that  have  been 
brought  against  the  doctrine  which,  with  many  people,  is  the 
most  difficult  part  of  the  discussion.  Our  limited  space  has  fox^ 
bidden  us  to  oo  either. 

For  the  present  we  content  ourselves  with  stating  our  belief, 
that  there  is  evidence,  sufficient  both  in  amount  and  in  kind,  to 
establish  the  fact  of  the  supernatural  inspiration  of  the  sacred 
record;  and  that  the  objections  which  have  been  brought  against 
the  doctrine,  whatever  may  be  made  of  them  as  difficulties  to  be 
explained  or  not,  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  counterbalance  the 
proof  of  the  fact. 
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A33t,'T.  X. — 1,  Selections  from  the  Papers  of  Lord  Metcalfe^  late 
Governor-General  of  India,  etc.,  etc.  Edited  by  J.  W.  JKate, 
Author  of  the  **  Life  of  Lord  Metcalfe,"  etc.    London  :   1855. 

2.  AIUtCs  Indian  Mail;  or.  Register  of  Intelligence  from  British 
and  Foreign  India,  etc,,  etc,    July,  1857. 

8.  The  Homeward  Mail,  from  India,  China,  and  the  East*  July, 
1857. 

4.  The  Minnies  in  the  East  Indies,  Papers  presented  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  by  command  of  her  Majesty.  Jtily, 
1857. 

The  prophets  of  evil  are  always  unpopular.  The  howlin£^  of 
Cassandra  are  answered  with  a  howi.  K  this  does  not  silence 
the  iU^mened  cry,  it  is  beUowed  down  by  a  chorus  of  the  nation. 
Neither  states  nor  individuals  can  bear  to  be  aroused  from  sleep, 
and  to  be  reminded  of  danger.  The  intrusion  upon  our  tran- 
quillity is  sure  to  be  resented.  We  call  the  alarmist  a  fool,  and 
betake  ourselves  again  to  our  slumbers.  The  next  time  we  wake 
up,  we  find  our  house  in  a  blaze. 

This  has,  unhappily,  been  the  case  with  respect  to  our  Indian 
possessions.  For  many  years  there  have  been  prophets  of  evil, 
announcing,  with  more  or  less  distinctness,  that  mighty  dangers 
were  casting  their  shadows  before.  Considering  the  nature  of 
our  tenure  of  India,  it  was  really  not  a  hazardous  prophecy. 
We  have  been  accustomed  to  contemplate,  with  quiet  and  level 
eyes,  the  most  wonderful  political  phenomenon  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  The  spectacle  of  a  handftil  of  white-faced  men, 
from  a  remote  island  m  the  western  seas,  holding  in  thndl  an 
immense  oriental  continent  numbering  a  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  inhabitants,  has  long  been  so  familiar  to  our  sight 
that  it  has  ceased  to  lift  our  eyebrows  or  to  raise  our  hands  with 
a  look  or  gesture  of  astonishment.  And  yet  it  was  altogether 
so  strange  and  exceptional  a  case,  that  if  any  one  declared  that 
it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  such  an  anomaly  should 
last  for  ever,  he  uttered  a  mere  truism  to  which  every  one  might 
have  been  expected  to  yield  assent.  But  if  any  one  assented  to 
it,  it  was  in  a  limited  and  qualified  sense.  To  hint  at  the  ex- 
istence of  any  impending  dan^r,  that  might  at  anytime  descend 
upon  us,  was  to  raise  a  suspicion  of  the  weakness  of  the  alarm- 
ist's intellect ;  or,  if  the  "  howl"  proceeded  firom  a  man  of  gene- 
rally high  reputation,  this  doubt  of  the  stability  of  our  rule  was 
regarded  as  a  whim — ^a  crotchet — a  spot  upon  his  intellectual 
escutcheon.    Thus,  when,  a  few  years  ago,  the  life  of  Lord 
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Metcalfe  was  published,  and  people  gladly  recognised  the  sound- 
ness and  clearness  of  his  intellect,  as  well  as  the  marvellous 
sweetness  of  his  temper  under  all  provocation,  and  his  almost 
unexampled  patience  and  fortitude  under  suffering,  they  could 
not  forbear  from  asking  one  another  how  it  happened  that  a  man 
of  such  strong  sense  and  large  experience  could  be  perpetually 
doubtful  of  the  stability  of  our  Indian  empire,  and  continually 
declaring  that  we  should  wake  some  day  and  find  it  crumbling 
beneath  our  feet.  His  biographer  speaks  of  these  as  the  ^^  pecu- 
liar views  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,"  and  evidently  seems  to 
think — indeed  he  more  than  hints — that  such  opinions  were  not 
in  accordance  with  the  general  wisdom  of  the  man.^ 

In  this  respect,  the  Life  of  Charles  Metcalfe,  and  the  Selec- 
tions from  his  papers  now  before  us,  were  published  some  two 
or  three  years  too  soon.  If  the  materials  of  these  works  were 
now  placed,  for  the  first  time,  in  Mr  Kaye's  hands,  he  would, 
doubtless,  take  some  pains  to  illustrate  the  extraordinary  fore- 
sight of  this  great  Indian  statesman,  and  instead  of  speaking 
apologetically  of  the  occasional  prognostications  of  evil  which,  in 
tne  performance  of  his  editorial  functions,  he  seems  to  have  in- 
serted somewhat  reluctantly  in  the  published  volumes,  would 
have  dwelt  with  laudatory  zeal  upon  such  evidences  of  prescient 
sagacity  as  now  lie  intelligibly  before  us.  ^^  Time's  old  daughter. 
Truth,"  has  come  to  the  rescue.  The  "  barrel  of  gunpowder," 
upon  which  Metcalfe  used  to  say  that  we  were  sitting,  has  now 
exploded ;  and  we  read  such  passages  as  the  followmg,  by  the 
lignt  of  present  history,  with  a  right  appreciation  of  their  wisdom. 
The  first  which  we  have  marked  for  quotation  illustrates  the 
feelings  with  which  Metcalfe  regarded  what  we  now  look  upon 
as  the  paltry  mutiny  at  Barrackpore  in  1824.  It  is  taken  from 
a  letter  to  a  private  friend : — 

"  News  has  come  from  Calcutta — you  have  already  seen  it  in 
the  papers — of  the  blackest  hue  and  the  most  awfril  omen,  such 
as  for  a  time  must  absorb  all  the  faculties  of  a  man  anxiously 
alive  to  the  dangers  which  beset  our  empire  in  India.  I  allude 
to  the  mutiny  at  Barrackpore.  A  regiment  of  Bengal  Sepoys, 
ordered  to  Chittagong  to  form  part  of  an  army  to  be  opposed  to 
the  Burmans,  refrises  to  march,  separates  itseu  from  its  officers, 
turns  the  major-general  of  the  station  off  the  parade,  quits  its 
lines,  marches  to  the  race-course  with  forty  rounos  in  pouch,  and 
there  threatens  to  resist  any  attempt  to  bring  them  to  order  I 

'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  Mr  Kaye  is  qnite  right  when  he  says,  "There 
is  no  parallel  of  this  in  the  antecedents  of  Indian  histoiy.  It  is  eommonly  the 
home-bred  statesman  who  is  most  alive  to  the  dangers  of  our  position.  Lord 
WeUesley  and  Lord  Minto  were  mnch  more  sensible  of  danger  than  Sir  John 
Shore  and  Sir  George  Barlow." 
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All  expostulation  feilmg,  two  King's  regiments,  which  hanpea 
by  chance  to  be  within  call,  the  body-guard  and  the  artilleiyy 
are  brought  against  them.    The  mutineers  reAise  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  are  attacked,  make  no  resistance,  and  flee.     About 
70 — at  first  said  to  be  450— are  killed  on  the  spot.     Six  more 
(vide  Gdzette)j  I  have  heard,  have  since  been  nanged  ;  others 
brought  in  prisoners  and  in  chains  in  the  fort  About  100  taken 
prisoners  in  the  first  instance.    Now,  what  does  this  mutiny 
I,roceedfrom?   Either  from  fear  of  onr  enemy,  or  from  disaflfe.^ 
don  to  our  Government.    The  Sepoys  have  always  disliked  any 
part  of  Bengal,  and  formerly  no  corps  marched  tnither  firom  the 
Upper  Provinces  without  losing  many  men  by  desertion.     Thej 
detest  the  eastern  part  of  Bengal  more  than  the  western ;  and 
the  country  beyond  our  frontier  they  believe  to  be  inhabited  by 
devils  and  cannibals;  the  Burmans  they  abhor  and  dread  as 
enchanters,  against  whom  the  works  of  mere  men  cannot  pre- 
vail.   What  does  all  this  amount  to  in  brief  but  this — that  we 
cannot  rely  on  our  Native  Army  T     Whether  it  be  fear  of  the 
enemy,  or  disaffection  towards  us,  they  fail  us  in  the  hour  of  need. 
What  are  we  to  think  of  this,  and  what  are  our  prospects  under 
such  circumstances  ?    It  is  an  awful  thing  to  have  to  mow  down 
our  own  troops  with  our  own  artillery,  especially  those  troops  on 
whose  fidelity  the  existence  of  our  empire  depends.    I  will  hope 
the  best.     We  may  get  over  this  calamity.    It  may  pass  as  the 
act  of  the  individual  mutineers.    The  rest  of  the  army  may  not 
take  up  their  cause.    A  feeling  may  be  roused  to  redeem  the 
character  thus  lost.    But  we  shall  be  lucky  if  all  this  turn  out 
exactly  so ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  feelings  which  led  to 
the  mutiny  were  general.     Open  mutiny,  indeed,  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  47th :  200  of  the  62d  seized  the  colours  of  their 
corps  and  joined ;  20  men  of  the  26th  seized  one  colour  of  their 
corps  and  joined  the  mutiny.    What  were  the  rest  of  the  regi- 
ment about,  if  20  men  could  commit  tlus  audacious  outrage? 
The  whole  business  is  very  bad ;  and  we  shall  be  very  fortunate 
if  it  lead  to  nothing  more.  But  we  are  often  fortunate ;  and  the 
mind  of  man  is  an  ineiqplicable  mystery. 

'^  Sometimes  these  violent  ebullitions  of  bad  feeling  are  suc- 
ceeded by  good  conduct ;  let  us  hope  that  it  may  be  so  in  this 
instance ;  and  let  us  take  warning  not  to  rely  so  entirely  on  one 
particular  class  of  troops.  More  officers,  more  European  regi- 
ments, and  a  greater  variety  in  the  composition  of  our  force, 
seem  to  be  the  only  remedies  in  our  power  to  counteract  the 
possible  disaffection  of  our  Native  Infantry ;  and  whether  our 
resources  will  enable  us  to  carry  these  remedies  to  a  sufficient 
extent  is  doubtftd.  Enough  of  this  for  the  present.  It  is  the 
most  serious  subject  that  could  have  roused  tne  anxiety  of  those 
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who,  like  myself,  are  always  anxiously  alive  to  the  instability  of 
our  Indian  Empire." 

Four  years  before,  Metcalfe  had  written  with  reference  to 
his  favourite  Colonisation  Scheme,  that  he  would  give  it  up,  if 
he  were  "  sure  that  our  army  would  always  be  faithful."  "  IJut," 
he  added,  "  drawn,  as  it  must  be,  from  a  disaffected  population, 
it  is  ^vonderful  that  its  feeling  is  so  good ;  and  it  is  too  much 
to  expect  that  it  will  last  to  eternity."  At  a  somewhat  later 
period,  when  the  revision  of  the  Company's  Charter  was  under 
consideration  he  wrote : — 

"  Our  hold  (of  India)  is  so  precarious,  that  a  very  little  mis^ 
management  might  accomplish  our  expulsion ;  and  the  course 
of  events  may  be  of  itself  sufficient,  without  any  mismanage- 
ment. 

"  We  are  to  appearance,  more  powerful  in  India  now  than  we 
ever  were.  Nevertheless,  our  aownfall  may  be  short  work. 
When  it  commences  it  will  probably  be  rapid,  and  the  world 
will  wonder  more  at  the  suddenness  with  which  our  immense 
Indian  Empire  may  vanish,  than  it  has  done  at  the  surprising 
conquest  that  \re  have  achieved. 

"The  cause  of  this  precariousness  is,  that  our  power  does  not 
rest  on  actual  strength,  but  on  impression.  Our  whole  real 
strength  consists  in  the  few  European  regiments,  speaking  com- 
jaratively,  that  are  scattered  singly  over  the  vast  space  of  sub- 
\  ugated  India.  That  is  the  only  portion  of  our  soldiery  whose 
hearts  are  with  us,  and  whose  constancy  can  be  relied  on  in  the 
hour  of  trial.  All  our  native  establishments,  military  or  civil, 
are  the  followers  of  fortune;  they  serve  us  for  their  livelihood, 
and  generally  serve  us  well.  From  a  sense  of  what  is  due  to 
the  hand  that  feeds  them,  which  is  one  of  the  virtues  that  they 
most  extol,  they  may  often  display  fidelity  under  trying  circum- 
stances ;  but  in  their  inward  feelings  they  partake  more  or  less 
of  the  universal  disaffection  which  prevails  against  us,  not  from 
bad  government,  but  from  natural  and  irresistible  antipathy; 
and  were  the  wind  to  change — to  use  a  native  expression — and 
to  set  in  steadily  against  us,  we  could  not  expect  that  their  sense 
of  honour,  although  there  might  be  splendid  instances  of  devo- 
tion, would  keep  the  mass  on  our  side  in  opposition  to  the  com- 
mon feeling  which,  with  one  view,  might  tor  a  time  unite  all 
India  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

*  **  Empires  grow  old,  decay,  and  perish.  Ours  in  India  can 
hardly  be  called  old,  but  seems  destined  to  be  short-lived.  We 
appear  to  have  passed  the  brilliancy  and  vigour  of  our  youth, 
and  it  may  that  we  have  reached  a  premature  old  age. 
We  have  ceased  to  be  the  wonder  that  we  were  to  the  natives ; 
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tlie  charm  which  once  encompassed  us  has  been  dissolved, 
and  our  subjects  liave  had  time  to  inquire  why  they  have 
been  subdued.  The  consequences  of  the  inquiry  may  appear 
hereafter. 

"  If  these  speculations  are  not  devoid  of  foundation,  they  are 
useful  in  diverting  our  minds  to  the  contemplation  of  the  real 
nature  of  our  power,  and  in  preventing  a  delusive  belief  of  its 
impregnability.  Our  greatest  danger  is  not  from  a  Russian  in- 
vasion, but  from  the  fading  of  the  impression  of  our  invincibility 
from  the  minds  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  India.  The  disaflfec- 
tion  which  would  willingly  root  us  out  exists  abundantly ;  the 
concurrence  of  circumstances  sufficient  to  call  it  into  general 
action  may  at  any  time  happen." 

In  the  same  paper,  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  wrote: — "We  can 
retain  our  dominion  only  by  a  large  military  establishment ;  and, 
without  a  considerable  K>rce  of  British  troops,  the  fidelity  of  our 
native  army  could  not  be  relied  on."  One  more  passage  will 
suffice,  ft  is  doubly  important,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  a 
remarkable  dictum  of  Sir  John  Malcolm,  which  Metcalfe  em- 
phatically endorses : — 

"  The  prevalent  disaffection  of  our  subjects,  the  uncertainty 
under  which  we  hold  any  part  of  our  Indian  possessions,  without 
the  presence  or  immediate  vicinity  of  a  military  force ;  the  utter 
inability  of  our  civil  establishments  to  stem  the  torrent  of  insur- 
rection, their  consternation  and  helplessness  when  it  begins  to 
roar,  constitute  in  reality  the  greatest  of  our  dangers  in  India ; 
without  which  a  Russian  invasion,  or  any  other  invasion,  might, 
I  doubt  not,  be  successfidly  met  and  repulsed.     .     .     . 

"Persons  unacquainted  with  our  position  in  Lidia  might 
throw  in  our  teeth  that  this  disaffection  is  the  consequence  of 
bad  government,  and  many  among  us,  connecting  the  two  ideas 
together,  are  reluctant  to  credit  the  existence  of  general  dis- 
affection. But  this  feeling  is  quite  natural  without  any  mis- 
government.  Instead  of  being  excited  by  our  misrule,  it  is,  I 
Delieve,  in  a  great  degree,  molified  by  our  good  government. 
It  exists  because  the  domination  of  strangers — in  every  respect 
strangers — in  country,  in  colour,  in  dress,  in  manners,  m  habits, 
in  religion,  must  be  odious.  It  is  less  active  than  it  might  be, 
because  it  is  evident  lo  all  that  we  endeavour  to  govern  well, 
and  that  whatever  harm  our  government  does  proceeds  from 
ignorance  or  mistake,  and  not  from  any  wilful  injustice  or 
oppression. 

"Although  Lord  William  Bentinck  appears  to  despise  the 
dangers  of  either  foreign  foes  or  internal  msurrection  in  India, 
his  Lordship  admits  some  things  which  are  quite  sufficient  to 
show  that  danger  exists.     He  admits  that  we  nave  no  hold  on 
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tlie  affections  of  our  subjects ;  tbat  our  native  army  is  taken 
from  a  disaffected  population ;  tbat  our  European  soldieiy  are 
too  few  to  be  of  mucb  avail  against  anj  ext^isive  plan  of  in- 
surrection. Tbis  is  quite  enough,  and  more  than  I  have 
hitherto  alluded  to;  for  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the 
possibility  of  disaffection  in  our  army,  without  seeing  at  once  the 
lull  force  of  our  danger.  As  long  as  our  native  army  is  faithful, 
and  we  can  pay  enough  of  it,  we  can  keep  India  in  order  by  its 
instrumentality ;  but  if  the  instrument  should  turn  against  us, 
where  would  be  the  British  power!  Echo  answers,  where?  It 
is  impossible  to  support  a  suflScient  army  of  Europeans  to  take 
the  pace  of  our  native  army. 

^^  The  late  Governor-General  appears  also  to  adopt,  in  some 
measure,  the  just  remark  of  Sir  John  Malcolm,  that  ^in  an 
empire  like  that  of  India  we  are  always  in  danger,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  conjecture  the  form  in  which  it  may  approach.* 
This  sentiment  expresses  the  reality  of  the  case  in  perhaps  the 
truest  manner,  and  I  will  not  longer  dwell  on  this  part  of  the 
subject." 

n  e  wonder  now  that  such  utterances  as  these  should  have 
been  rare  and  exceptional,  and  not  at  all  consonant  with  the 
general  belief.  For,  looking  at  this  whole  question  of  Indian 
government,  or  endeavouring  to  look  at  it,  as  though  we  were 
regarding  the  great  political  phenomenon  for  the  first  time,  the 
feeling  uppermost  in  the  mind  is  one  of  wonder,  not  that  a  great 
disaster  sliould  befall  us  at  the  end  of  a  century,  but  that  the 
structure  we  have  reared  should  have  lasted  half  that  time,  with 
even  a  semblance  of  stability  about  it.  But  this  marvellous 
edifice  of  our  Indian  Empire  had  become  a  mere  matter-of- 
course.  Content  with  its  wonderful  present,  people  troubled 
themselves  little  about  either  its  past  or  its  future.  Practically 
they  seemed  to  doubt  whether  it  nad  ever  had  a  beginning ;  and 
they  felt  assured  that  it  could  never  have  an  end.  It  was 
enough  for  the  multitude,  that  the  Anglo-Indian  Empire,  like 
Topsy  in  Mrs  Stowe's  fiction,  had  ^^  growed."  The  fact  b,  that 
we  have  been  too  successful.  From  generation  to  generation, 
through  one  reign  after  another,  we  have  floated  down  the 
stream  of  prosperity,  basking  in  the  summer  sunshine,  and 
falling  asleep  with  the  rudder  m  our  hand.  From  this  pleasant 
drowse  we  have  now  been  awakened  by  a  terrible  collision ;  and 
have  therefore  begun  to  condemn  ourselves,  or  more  properly,  to 
condemn  one  another,  for  the  want  of  ordinary  prudence  and 
caution,  which  has  led  us  to  disregard  the  rocks  and  whirlpools 
lying  in  our  way.  And  yet  nothing  is  more  true  than  that  dis- 
affection may  be  prevalent  without  any  actual  mismanagement 
on  the  part  of  the  Indian  Government  at  home  or  abroad. 
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That  cartridges  greased  with  bullock's  fat  should  be  served 
out  to  Hindoo  Sepoys,  appears  prima  facie  to  constitute  a  case  of 
mismanagement.     But  ive  know  so  little  about  the  histoiy  of 
these  cartridges,  that  we  are  not  prepared  either  to  fix  the  extent 
to  which  this  alleged  grievance  may  have  contributed  to  the 
great  military  outburst,  or  how  it  happened  that  anything  so  in- 
flammable was  placed  in  the  Sepoys'  hands.     All,  indeed,  that  we 
know  with  any  certainty  is,  that  there  has  been  a  terrible  dis- 
aster.  Whole  regiments  of  Sepoys,  in  different  parts  of  the  Ben- 
gal presidency,  have  broken  out  mto  revolt.    They  have  not  only 
raised  the  standard  of  rebellion,  but  have  turned  against  their 
European  officers,  and  murdered  them  without  a  pang  of  re- 
morse.   In  many  places,  the  mutineers  have  struck  mdiscrimin- 
ately  at  white  life ;  massacring,  often  with  a  refinement  of  cruelty 
impossible  to  describe,  man,  woman,  and  child ;  burning  and 
pillaging  in  every  direction ;  sweeping  away  the  civil  government 
like  chaff;    and  openly  declaring  the  rule   of  the   Feringhee 
usurper  at  an  end.     And  this  storm,  it  may  be  said,  has  burst 
suddenly  on  the  land.     It  is  true  that  we  heard,  some  months 
ago,  distant  murmurings,  indicating  a  troubled  state  of  the  poli- 
tical atmosphere*    We  knew  that  one  or  two  regiments  near  the 
capital  had  exhibited  symptoms  of  disaffection ;  but  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  feeling  was  local,  that  it  had  been  suppressed,  and 
that  it  would  not  break  out  in  other  places.   In  this  country  it  had 
excited  no  alarm,  and  scarcely  any  attention,  until,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  27th  of  June — four  days  after  the  centenary  of  the 
great  battle  of  Plassy,  which,  in  the  stereotyped  historical  phrase, 
"  laid  the  foundation  of  our  Indian  Empire  — the  pregnant  sen- 
tences of  the  telegraph  announced  as  tragic  a  story  as  has  ever 
yet  been  embodied  in  a  few  terrible  words. 

We  need  not  enter  into  details,  which  will  be  found  fiilly  and 
accurately  narrated  in  the  excellent  summaries  of  Indian  intelli- 
gence, the  names  of  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article.^  Every  reader  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  made  him- 
self more  or  less  familiar  with  these  details ;  and,  as  we  write,  is 
anxiously  awaiting  the  arrival  of  ftirther  intelligence,  upon  the 
nature  of  which  greatly  depends  whether  order  will  speedily  be 
restored  to  the  disturbed  districts,  or  whether,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  cold  weather,  England  will  have  to  commence  there- 
conquest  of  Northern  India.  In  the  meanwhile,  people  knowing 
something  about  the  matter,  are  loudly  and  angrily  accusing  and 
condemning,  and  people  knowing  nothing  about  it  are,  in  accord- 

^  It  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  value  and  the  interest  of  these  pnblica- 
tiontf  at  the  present  time,  when  even  the  copious  details  in  the  morning  journals 
fail  to  satisfy  the  painful  curiosity  of  the  puMic  ;  and  especially  of  that  large 
portion  of  it  which  is  personally  connected  with  India. 
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ance  with  the  usual  scale  of  inverse  proportion,  louder  and' 
angrier  still. 

It  is  natural  that  there  should  be  an  outcry  against  some  one. 
Some  one  ought  to  have  known  better ;  some  one  ought  to  have 
foreseen  all  this ;  some  one  ought  to  have  prevented  it.  But, 
after  all,  it  is  the  great  Outis,  or  No  one,  who  has  done  all  the 
mischie£  Outis  has  put  out  the  giant's  eye,  and  left  him  to 
grope  in  the  darkness.  We  say  it  not  ironically,  but  seriously, 
truthfully,  that  no  one  is  to  blame  for  the  false  security  in  which 
the  nation  has  long  been  lapped.  It  was  the  necessary  result  of 
progressive  success.  Indeed,  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  it 
has  not  been  also  the  cause  of  our  progressive  success.  A  more 
cautious  and  suspicious  policy  might  not  have  been  so  suc<;essful. 
We  have  raised,  step  by  step,  during  the  last  century,  an  army 
consisting  of  two  hundred  thousand  natives  of  India — men  of 
different  nations  and  different  castes,  all  differing  from  ourselves 
in  colour,  creed,  institutions,  language,  habits,  everything  that 
can  separate  one  people  from  another.  Over  this  immense  mass 
of  Indian  humanity,  a  handful  of  English  gentlemen  has  held 
undisputed  sway.  The  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  have 
obeyed  the  word  of  the  dominant  tens.  And  not  only  have  these 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  obeyed  the  dominant  tens,  but 
millions  and  tens  of  millions  have  followed  the  same  straight  line 
of  obedience.  Hireling  troops — foreign  mercenaries  are  to  be 
found  everywhere,  reac^  to  nght  and  to  kill  any  one  for  pay. 
In  India,  the  English  pay  has  been  paid  with  a  regularity  wholly 
unknown  under  any  oriental  government.  The  Sepoys,  there- 
fore, have  had  theu-  reward.  And  for  this  reward,  obedience 
was  expected  in  return.  But  we  have  had  no  such  claim,  no 
such  }iold  upon  the  affections  of  the  people.  The  lemtimate  in- 
ference, therefore,  was,  that  the  soldiery  were  more  likely  to  be 
true  to  us  than  the  people ;  and  that  we  should  always  be  able 
to  keep  the  latter  in  cneck  through  the  agency  of  the  former. 
The  general  proposition  has  been,  that  our  tenure  of  India  is 
safe,  so  long  as  we  can  rely  upon  the  fidelity  of  the  native  army. 
Let  the  bayonets  of  the  Sepoys  bristle  on  our  side,  and  we  are 
safe. 

But,  was  it  likely  that  the  bayonets  of  the  Sepoys  would  always 
bristle  on  our  side  1  We  confess  that  it  appeared  to  us  very 
likely  that  they  would.  The  belief  was  not  at  all  a  preposterous 
one.  There  was  no  discredit  in  credulity.  No  mightier  lever 
than  self-interest  moves  the  hearts  and  shapes  the  actions  of 
men.  It  is  true  that  Indian  armies  always  mutiny.  The  Mah- 
ratta,  the  Sikh,  the  Patau,  the  Arab  soloier,  lives  in  a  chronic 
state  of  mutiny.  But  the  Mahratta,  the  Sikh,  the  Patau,  is 
always  in  arrears  of  pay :  when  the  arrears  are  paid,  the  mutiny 
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ceases^  In  these  days,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pay  of  the  British 
Sepoy  is  never  in  arrears.  It  is  liberal  in  amount :  regnlar  in  dis^ 
bursement.  The  soldier  has  never  had,  and  is  never  likely  to  have, 
so  good  a  master  as  "John  Company."  The  son  follows  the 
example  of  the  father,  and  enlists  into  the  service  of  the  British 
Government,  well  knowing  that  in  youth,  in  maturity,  in  old 
age,  he  insures  a  provision  for  himself;  that  a  certain  number  of 
years  will  see  him  in  regular  receipt  of  pay,  and  an  uncertain 
number  of  years  in  remilar  receipt  of  pension.  It  is  manifestly 
to  his  interest  to  uphold  a  state  of  things  which  secures  Iiini  ad- 
vantages never  to  be  expected  under  any  other  government. 
There  has  always  been  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  natural 
tendency  of  the  Indian  soldier  to  revolt  would  be  suppressed,  in 
the  person  of  the  British  Sepoy,  by  the  conviction  of  tne  folly  of 
the  movement. 

From  this  belief  we  may  except  those  small  local  and  acci- 
dental mutinies,  on  account  of  some  order,  real  or  supposed, 
connected  with  the  pay  of  the  Sepoy.  These  mutinies  are  little 
more  than  strikes  tor  wages,  not  peculiar  to  military  society. 
They  are  limited  to  the  locality  of  the  special  grievance — are 
epidemic,  but  not  contagious.  The  cause  is  of  an  exceptional 
character,  and  the  result  only  "  proves  the  rule."  So  long  as 
the  Sepoy  has  nothing  to  complain  of  on  the  score  of  his  pay,  it 
has  been  assumed  that  we  may  rely  upon  his  fidelity.  And  so 
long  as  we  may  rely  upon  the  fidelity  of  the  Sepoy,  it  has  been 
hela  that  we  may  feel  assured  of  the  security  of  our  Indian 
empire. 

So  long,  it  has  been  said,  "  and  no  longer."     But  now  it  ap- 

;>ears  that  this  latter  proposition  is  as  likely  to  be  falsified  as  the 
brmer.  The  Sepoy  receives  his  pay  and  pension  with  the  old 
regularity — but  ne  is  mutinous;  and  we  are  now  about  to 
demonstrate  to  the  world  that  we  can  hold  India  in  spite 
of  him.  Sir  Charles  Napier,  seven  years  ago,  wrote  of 
"losing  India" — "after  a  destructive  collision  between  the 
European  regiments  and  a  mutinous  native  army."  Tlie 
collision  we  have  now  actually  seen ;  but  we  have  not  lost  India, 
nor  are  we  about  to  lose  it:  we  are  simply  about  to  inaugurate  a 
new  system. 

Read  by  the  light  of  recent  events,  the  old  system  of  holding 
India  by  the  agency  of  a  native  army,  now  appears  to  be  a  fail- 
ure ;  and,  of  course,  it  is  declared  that  the  Government  of  the 
East  India  Company  are  responsible  for  this  failure.  The  native 
soldier,  who  would,  it  is  said,  under  good  management,  have 
stood  by  us  to  the  last,  has  risen  against  his  European  officers, 
and  turned  our  cantonments  into  shambles.  Therefore,  it  is 
argued,  there  must  have  been  mis^management*    Only  by  some 
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culpable  folly  could  such  an  element  of  strength  be  converted 
into  weakness  and  danger. 

And  this  is,  of  course,  supported  by  the  assertion  that  the 
present  crisis  has  been  steadily  approaching,  and  that  many  have 
seen  and  have  announced  its  approach.  In  such  a  conjuncture, 
hasty  verdicts  and  rash  judgments  were  to  be  expected.  The 
time  has,  perhaps,  not  yet  come,  for  a  calm,  dispassionate,  judicial 
consideration  of  the  whole  case.  Already,  in  the  absence  of  in- 
formation, has  much  been  written  very  vehemently  on  one  side  of 
the  question.  Little  time  does  it  take  to  acquire  the  materials 
of  a  virulent  condemnation.  It  is  quite  sufficient  that  something 
has  gone  wrong,  for  people,  with  the  least  possible  knowledge  of 
that  something,  to  denounce  the  Government  under  whose  hands 
the  disaster  has  arisen,  and  to  cry  frantically,  "  Down  with  it — 
delenda  est  Carthago^^  This  shout,  as  we  have  said,  has  gone  up 
already :  condemnation  has  preceded  inquiry.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  ere  long  there  will  be  a  reaction ;  at  au  events, 
there  will  be  an  inquiry — a  grave,  solemn,  and  deliberate  in- 
quiry. In  prospect  of  this  we  now  write.  Many  difficult  politi- 
cal problems  will  press  for  solution.  We  do  not,  at  this  early 
penod,  declare  ourselves  competent  to  solve  them.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  with  much  humility  that  we  offi^r  to  our  readers  some 
considerations  which  may,  perhaps,  enable  them,  when  the  time 
comes,  to  approach  the  discussion  in  a  proper  judicial  spirit. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  the  wonder  is  not  tnat,  once 
in  a  hundred  years,  there  should  be  such  an  outbreak  as  we  now 
are  deploring ;  but  that  such  a  disaster  should  have  occurred  only 
once  in  a  hundred  yeara.  "  All  government,"  it  has  been  truly 
said,  *'  is  more  or  less  an  experiment.  In  India  it  is  especially  an 
experiment,  and  it  is  one  on  a  gigantic  scale.  We  nave  been 
compelled  to  experimentalise  on  a  foreign  people  not  easy  to  un- 
derstand—upon a  people  whose  character  and  institutions  are 
not  only  extremely  dissimilar  to  our  own,  but  so  fenced  in  with 
exclusiveness,  so  bristling  with  all  kinds  of  discouragements  and 
denials,  that  it  is  difficult  above  all  things  to  acquire  that  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  their  feelings  and  opinions,  which  can 
alone  enable  us  to  adapt  our  legislation  to  their  moral  and  phy- 
sical requirements."  In  a  wora,  we  desire  that  it  should  be  al- 
ways remembered,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  govern  such  a  country  as 
India;  and  that  the  wonder  truly  is,  uiat  the  experiment  has 
been  attended  by  so  few  serious  mistakes,  not  that  it  has  been 
characterised  by  so  many. 

Having  anticipated  this  consideration,  in  the  earlier  part  of 
our  article,  we  need  say  nothing  more  to  bespeak  general  tolera- 
tion towards  the  errors  of  our  Indian  government.  We  pass  on, 
therefore,  to  another  and  a  very  important  point  of  inquiry.     It 
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is  extremely  desirable  that  it  should  be  well  considered  in  this 
conjuncture,  whether  the  present  crisis  is  not  the  result  of  an  over- 
anxiety  to  govern  well,  rather  than  of  any  culpable  negligence 
and  indifterence — whether,  indeed,  we  have  not  done  too  much 
rather  than  too  little.     Sir  John  Malcolm,  who  knew  India  and 
her  people  as  well  as  any  man  who  ever  lived,  was  continually 
insisting  upon  the  evils  of  precipitate  reform.     It  was  his  opinion 
that  great  evil  would  result  from  over-governing  the  country — 
from  attempting  to  do  too  much  for  the  amelioration  of  the  people. 
The  government  of  the  East  India  Company  has  been  perpetually 
reproached  for  being  so  slow  in  the  work  of  improvement.      But 
we  suspect  that  it  will  appear,  on  inquiry,  that  it  has  been  not 
too  slow,  but  too  rapid.     And  as  the  people  of  England  at  the 
present  time — men  of  all  classes  ana  all  interests — are  crying 
out  ac^ainst  the  mis£[overnment  out  of  which  our  disasters  have 
arisen,  it  may  be  not  undesirable  to  consider  whetlier  many  of 
the  circumstances  wliich  have  contributed  to  evolve  the  present 
crisis,  are  not  the  results  of  their  own  incaution  and  impatience 
— the  growth,  indeed,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  some  clamour  at 
home,  some  urgency  for  particular  reforms.     The  progress  may 
have  been  all  in  the  right  direction.     The  Parliament,  the  Plat- 
form, and  the  Press  of  Great  Britain  may  all  have  urged  what  is 
right ;  and  the  government  of  the  East  India  Company  may  have 
been  right  in  yielding  to  the  pressure :  but  it  does  not  follow  that, 
because  it  was  right,  it  was  not  dangerous. 

Indeed,  we  do  not  see  how  this  inquiry  can  be  entered  into^  in 
a  proper  spirit,  unless  we  entirely  divest  our  minds  of  the  assump- 
tion that  whatever  may  weaken  our  hold  of  India,  is  necessarily 
culpable.  We  hold  it  to  be,  on  the  other  hand,  the  first  principle 
of  Indian  government,  that  we  are  to  do  our  best  for  the  country 
and  the  people,  without  a  thought  of  the  effect  that  our  measures 
will  have  on  the  duration  of  our  empire  in  the  East.  If  what  we 
do  be  right  in  itself,  it  cannot  be  made  wrong  by  the  fact  or  the 
conjecture  that  it  may  be  injurious  to  our  own  interests.  Keep- 
ing this  ever  steadily  in  view,  the  reader  will  not  misunderstand 
us.  There  are  things  which,  if  it  were  clearly  shown  that  they 
had  been  the  immediate  and  the  sole  cause  of  our  recent  disasters, 
we  should  never  wish  undone. 

It  is  our  duty  to  enlighten  and  civilise  the  people.  No  fear 
of  consequences  should  ever  deter  us  from  the  stedfast  prosecu- 
tion of  measures  tending  to  wean  the  people  from  the  cruel  and 
degrading  superstitions  to  which  they  have  so  long  been  given 
up,  bound  hand  and  foot,  by  a  priesthood,  whose  interest  it  is 
to  perpetuate  ignorance  and  barbarism.  We  do  believe  that 
what  we  have  done  for  the  people  at  large,  has  given  dire  offence 
to  ^e  Brahmans,     At  present  affairs  are  in  a  transition-stated 
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The  Brahmans  feel  that  their  inflaence  is  declining,  and  will  de- 
cline still  more,  as  the  effects  of  European  education  diffuse  them- 
selves more  and  more  over  the  face  of  the  country.  But  they 
have  still  power  to  lead  the  people  astray,  and  especially  that  class 
— the  soldiery — which  is  least  exposed  to  counteracting  influ- 
ences. That  they  have  been  busily  employed  in  disseminating 
a  belief  of  the  intention  of  the  British  Government  to  interfere, 
in  a  far  more  peremptory  and  decided  manner,  with  the  religion 
of  the  people,  is  a  fact  which  is  rarely  questioned.  They  have, 
doubtless,  pointed  to  repeated  measures  oi  interference,  of  no  great 
import,  perhaps,  when  viewed  singly,  but  alarming  in  their 
aggregation.  The  abolition  of  Suttee — the  suppression  of  female 
infanticide — the  prohibition  of  the  cruel  ceremonies  attending  the 
Churruck  Poojan — the  modification  of  the  Hindoo  law  of  in- 
heritance— ^the  promotion  of  female  education — the  legalization 
of  the  marriage  of  Plindoo  widows — the  diminishea  endow- 
ment of  religious  institutions — and  the  relaxation  of  the  once 
stringent  rules  interdictory  of  all,  even  indirect  or  constructive, 
encouragement  of  educational  or  missionary  efforts  for  the 
evangelisation  of  the  people,  are,  doubtless,  all  referred  to  as  in- 
dications of  the  insidious  endeavours  of  the  Feringhees  to  break 
down  the  walls  of  caste.  A  little  thing  will  fill  the  cup  of  sus- 
picion and  alarm,  to  the  brim.  Nothing  could  answer  the  pur- 
pose better  than  the  greased  cartridges,  of  which  we  have  heard 
so  much.  Alone,  the  cartridges  would  not  have  stirred  a  single 
company  to  revolt.  But,  added  to  all  these  foregone  manifesta- 
tions of  our  disregard  of  Hindoo  superstitions,  and  coupled, 
moreover,  with  vague  and  mysterious  rumours  of  some  more 
open  and  undisguised  assault  to  be  committed  upon  Hindooism, 
under  the  protection  of  an  overwhelming  European  force,  even  a 
less  outrage  than  this  might  have  made  the  seething  cauldron 
bubble  over  in  rebellion. 

We  should  be  far  better  pleased  if  we  could  bring  ourselves 
to  believe  that  religious  alarm  were  not  the  main  cause  of  this 
outbreak  among  the  soldiery  of  Bengal.  But  we  cannot  resist 
the  conviction  that  the  Brahmans  have  wrought  upon  the  fears 
and  the  prejudices  of  the  military  classes,  b}'  assailing  them  with 
stories,  in  which  a  vast  superstructure  of  falsehood  is  reared  upon 
a  basis  of  truth.  If  this  "  leprous  distilment"  had  not  been  poured 
into  their  ears  by  the  dominant  class,  they  would  never  have  ad- 
mitted a  belief  of  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  use  any  other 
instrument  than  that  of  persuasion.  We  have  heard  it  said  that 
the  delusion  has  been  fostered  by  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  some 
Christian  ministers,  who  have  preached  God's  word  in  military 
hospitals  and  military  lines ;  and  that  some,  not  connected  witn 
the  Christian  ministry,  servants  of  the  Government,  in  some  cases 
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regimental  officers,  have  endeavoured,  in  like  manner,  to  win 
over  the  Sepoys  to  the  truth.  But  the  quiet,  unobtrusive  eflforts 
of  hidividual  men  were  not  calculated  to  alarm  the  general  body 
of  the  soldiery.  It  was  the  apprehension  only  of  the  interference 
of  the  State  that  could  have  raised  such  a  wide  spread  feeling  of 
dismay  and  resentment.  And  it  demanded  the  agency  of  some 
active  emissaries  of  evil  to  make  the  poison  do  ite  fatal  work. 
The  Brahmans  have  good  reason  to  hate  us.  The  tendency  to 
all  our  ameliorative  measures  in  India,  is  essentially  anti-Brah- 
manical.  The  education  of  the  people  is  alone  sufficient  to  make 
them  gnash  their  teeth  in  dispair.  The  white  man  has  come- with 
his  new  truths ;  and  the  old  errors  of  Hindooism  must  fall  pros- 
trate before  them.  What  wonder,  then,  that  the  priestly  and 
privileged  class  should  chafe  at  our  presence,  and  desire  to  sweep 
us  from  the  face  of  the  land  ? 

We  do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  the  disaffection  is  limited  to  the 
Hindoos.    But  it  appears  that  the  open  manifestation  of  discontent 
originated  with  them.    The  Mohammedans  appear  to  have  been 
easily  persuaded  that  some  of  the  objectionable  cartridges  were 
greased  with  hog's  lard.  This  was  probably  a  mere  invention  of  the 
enemy.    At  all  events,  it  appears  tnat  none  of  the  cartridges  from 
England  had  in  them  any  oi  the  grease  of  the  unclean  animal.    In- 
telligible as  was  the  objection  raised  by  the  Hindoos  to  tallow  made 
of  bullock's  fat,  it  was  for  some  time  hoped  and  believed  that  the 
movement  was  confined  to  the  Hindoos.     Later  events,  however, 
have  shown  the  fallacy  of  this  hope.    The  Mussulmans  have  their 
own  special  grievances.     "The  resumption  measures," — says  a 
recent  well-informed  writer,  * — "  the  discontinuance  of  the  use  of 
Persian  in  the  courts, — the  attempted  conversion  of  the  Calcutta 
Madrisa,  an  institution  founded  by  Warren  Hastings  to  educate 
Moolavees,  that  is,  doctors  of  Mohammedan  law,  into  a  common 
English  school, — the  striking  off  from  that  establishment  of  all 
officers  whose  service  was  relimous,  and  the  introduction  of  such 
tests  and  conditions  of  admission  to  public  employment  as  have 
had  the  effect  of  excluding  Mohammedans  entirely  from  the  courts 
and  other  public  estabUshments, — these  and  many  similar  ob- 
served results  of  the  new  principles  adopted  by  the  ruling  autho- 
rities, are  quite  enough  to  account  for  the  alienation  of  tliis  part 
of  the  population.     Tnere  needed  very  little  perversion  of  repre- 
sentation to  induce  the  Mohammedan  Sepoy  to  believe,  equally 
with  the  Hindoo,  that  the  subversion  of  his  religion  also  was  the 
object  and  aim  of  the  government  he  was  serving/'     He  had  his 
own  faith  to  defend,  and  in  defence  of  it,  who  so  violent  and  out- 
rageous as  a  Mohammedan  ? 

'  "  The  Matiny  la  Bengal :  Its  Causes  and  Conectives.** — Allen's  Indian  MaiL 
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Assuming  this  to  be  the  correct  view  of  the  case — that  the  re- 
volt in  Bengal  has  been  fostered  by  our  interference  with  the 
religious  customs  and  privileges  of  the  people,  or  with  laws  and 
customs  supposed  to  be  sanctioned  by  religion,  does  it,  therefore, 
follow,  that  the  government  of  the  East  India  Company  is  culpa^ 
ble?  If  such  is  the  inference,  it  is  only  right  that  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  blame  is  shared  by  a  large  body  of  the 
people  of  England.  It  was  long  a  reproach  to  the  East  India 
Company,  that  they  were  too  keenly  ahve  to  the  dangers  of  such 
interference — that  they  sanctioned  and  sustained  the  cruel  and 
idolatrous  rites  of  Hindooism — and  were  altogether  too  tolerant 
of  error.  It  was  long  declared  to  be  a  shame  and  a  disgrace  to  a 
Christian  government  thus  to  shelve  the  religion  of  the  Kedeemer, 
and  to  appear  openly  as  the  friends  and  abettors  of  an  abomi- 
nable superstition.  If,  then,  there  be  any  blame  in  this  matter, 
it  is  clear  that  there  are  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  cul- 
prits out  of  Leadenhall  Street.  But  we  hold  that  thei^e  is  really 
no  culpability  anywhere.  As  regards  the  government,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  it  has  not  respected  tne  religious  faiths  of  the  people 
of  India,  because  it  has  suppressed,  or  endeavoured  to  suppress, 
certain  abominations,  which  were  clearly  breaches  of  the  law  of 
the  land,  and  which  were  really  not  sanctioned  by  the  national 
religion,  although  the  priesthood,  for  their  own  purposes,  made  it 
to  appear  that  they  were  divinely  ordained. 

We  concur  entirely  in  the  view  of  the  duty  of  government  to- 
wards its  native  subjects  in  Lidia,  enunciated,  some  forty  years 
ago  by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  in  a  letter  to  Dr  Marshman,  the  emi- 
nent missionary  of  Serampore.  "  Though  most  deeply  impressed," 
he  wrote,  ^^  with  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  satisfied 
that  were  that  only  to  be  considered  in  a  moral  view,  it  would  be 
found  to  have  difRised  more  knowledge  and  happiness  than  any 
other  faith  man  ever  entertained;  yet  I  do  thiuK,  that  from  the 
construction  of  our  empire  in  India,  referring  both  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  has  been  attained,  and  that  in  which  it  must  (accord- 
ing to  my  humble  judgment)  be  preserved,  that  the  English 
government  in  India  should  never,  directly  or  indirectly,  inter- 
fere in  propagating  the  Christian  religion.  The  pious  missionary 
must  be  lefl  unsupported  by  government  or  any  of  its  officers,  to 
pursue  his  labours;  and  I  wifl  add,  that  I  should  not  only  deem 
a  contrary  conduct  a  breach  of  faith  to  those  nations  whom  we 
have  conquered,  more  by  our  solemn  pledges,  given  in  words  and 
in  acts,  to  respect  their  prejudices  and  maintain  their  religion, 
than  by  arms,  but  likely  to  fail  in  the  object  it  sought  to  accom- 
plish, and  to  expose  us  eventually  to  more  serious  dangers  than 
we  have  ever  yet  known." 

With  such  information  as  we  have  before  us,  it  does  not  ap- 
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pear  that  the  government  of  India  has  transgressed  the  principles 
enunciated  in  the  ahove  passage.  If  there  be  one  act  more  tiian 
another  which  may  be  construed  into  an  indirect  support  of  pro- 
selytising efforts,  it  is  in  the  admission  of  missionary  schools  and 
colleges  to  the  privilege  of  receiving,  in  common  with  other 
scholastic  institutions,  the  benefits  of  grants  in  aid  from  the  pub- 
lic purse.  This  measure  was  greatly  approved  at  the  time,  as 
was  the  whole  scheme  of  education,  launched  whilst  Sir  Charles 
Wood  was  President  of  the  Indian  Board,  doubtless  in  obedience 
to  a  popular  outcry.     But  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  reli- 

f'on  is  one  thing,  the  extension  of  secular  education  is  another, 
he  latter,  however,  which  is  unquestionably  the  duty  of  govern- 
ment, is  as  fatal  to  Brahmanism  as  the  former.  In  this,  and  in 
another  more  enlarged  sense,  the  education  of  the  people  is  dan- 
gerous. The  "  danger  **  is  the  loss  of  India.  But  we  have  never 
closed  our  eyes  to  the  possibility  of  this  result— and  we  believe 
that  we  have  never  been  deterred  from  doing  what  is  right  by 
any  fear  of  hastening  the  downfall  of  our  empu^. 

Still,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  proximate  cause  of  the  outbreak 
in  Bengal,  is  to  be  fotmd  in  certain  lies  disseminated,  with  a 
malicious  object,  among  the  native  soldiery;  and  that  if  the 
authorities  in  India  and  in  England  had  been  duly  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  army,  they  might  have  antici- 
pated and  counteracted  the  evil  influences  of  those  who  have 
exerted  themselves,  with  too  much  success,  to  fan  the  latent  fires 
of  disaffection  into  a  blaze.  There  are,  indeed,  two  distinct 
branches  of  inquiry ;  the  one,  why  the  disaffection  arose;  the  other, 
why,  having  arisen,  it  was  not  allayed  by  the  European  officers 
before  it  broke  out  into  acts  of  violence.  If  proper  relations  had 
been  maintained  between  the  Sepoy  and  nis  English  officer, 
there  would  never  have  existed  this  dangerous  delusion,  "  that 
they  should  believe  a  lie."  The  Sepoy  is  very  credulous.  There 
is,  indeed,  a  childlike  simplicity  in  the  readiness  with  which  he 
believes  and  ponders  over  the  most  absurd  story.  But  he  has 
far  greater  faith  in  the  word  of  the  white  man  than  in  that  of  his 
own  j^eople.  A  few  words  of  explanation  from  an  officer  esteemed 
by  the  men  under  his  command,  will  sjjeedily  I'emove  a  dangerous 
error  rankling  in  the  Sepoy's  mind,  and  send  him  back  to  his 
lines  a  contented  man  and  a  good  soldier.  Fortified  by  the 
assurances  of  his  captain,  he  will  be  proof  against  the  designing 
falsehood  of  the  emissary  of  evil.  !«o  one.  Knowing  how  easily 
the  Sepoy  is  alarmed,  will  doubt  for  a  moment  the  effect  which 
the  greased  cartridges  may  have  had  upon  his  mind,  especially 
when  interpreted  to  him  by  one  bent  upon  mischief.  IJut  no 
one  knowing  how  docile  and  tractable  he  is,  when  properly 
managed  by  his  European  commander,  will  have  any  more  aoubt 
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that  this  alarm  might  have  been  esusily  dissipated  by  a  few  words 
of  timely  explanation. 

Then,  why  were  these  words  of  timely  explanation  not  spoken? 
We  desire  not  to  be  understood  as  making  any  sweeping  asser- 
tions. We  do  not  say  that  in  no  case  has  a  statement  been  made 
on  the  subject  of  the  cartridges,  tending  to  allay  the  alarm  and 
irritation  in  the  Sepoy's  mind.  It  may  have  been  made  in  time; 
it  may  have  been  made  too  late;  or  it  may  not  have  been  made 
at  all.  We  will  assume  the  worst,  although  we  have  no  infor- 
mation to  lead  us  to  a  belief  in  anything  better.  But  it  is  im- 
possible to  resist  the  conviction  that,  in  the  greater  number  of 
cases,  the  explanation  was  not  offered;  and  that  regiments  have 
broken  out  mto  rebellion,  because  there  have  not  been  intimate 
relations  between  the  Bengal  Sepoy  and  the  British  oflScer. 

And  why  f  Simply  for  tiiis  reason :  that  it  has  been  the  ine- 
vitable tendency  of  the  social,  the  administrative,  and  the 
material  progress  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  weaken  the  bonds 
between  the  Hindostance  soldier  and  the  European  officer. 
Little  by  little,  the  English  in  India  has  been  more  and  more 
un-Hindoo-ised  by  the  growing  civilization  of  the  West.  In  the 
old  time,  he  conformed  himself,  more  or  less,  to  the  habits  of  the 
people.  If  he  did  nothing  else,  he  conformed  himself,  with  won- 
derful alacrity,  to  their  vices.  He  might  not  adopt  their  re- 
ligion, but  he  very  soon  forsook  his  own.  There  were  few 
Christian  churches;  there  were  few  Christian  ministers;  there 
were  few  Christian  women.  He,  therefore,  soon  ceased  to  wor- 
ship, and  he  found  his  female  companions  among  the  women  of 
the  country.  He  lived  in  the  Zenana.  He  participated  in  the 
ceremonial  festivities  of  the  people.  He  was  all  things  to  all 
men — now  a  Hindoo,  and  now  a  Mussulman.  He  was  a  Sepoy 
officer;  and  content  to  be  a  Sepoy  officer.  His  regiment  was 
his  home.  The  native  officers  were  his  brethren ;  the  soldiers 
were  his  children.  He  spoke  their  language — though,  in  all 
probability,  he  could  not  read  a  single  word.  Beading,  indeed, 
was  not  part  of  his  vocation.  He,  therefore,  talked  all  the  more. 
He  was  glad  to  converse  with  his  native  officers.  The  soobah- 
dar  or  jemadar  of  his  company  was  ever  welcome  to  his 
bungalow.  He  had  always  a  kind  word  to  say  to  them ;  he 
seldom  failed  to  ask  what  was  going  on  in  the  lines ;  and  what 
was  the  bazaar  gup^  or  gossip.  It  is  the  pleasure  of  the  native 
officer  to  be  communicative.  He  is  never  slow  to  talk  if  he  is 
encouraged.  He  will  not  hoard  up  his  grievances  if  he  can  find 
a  sympathising  listener ;  he  will  not  hatch  sedition  in  secret  if  he 
is  encouraged  to  make  a  confidant  of  one  who  has  any  power  to 
redress  them.  So,  when  he  visited  his  officer  in  the  olden  time, 
when  Englishmen  were  content  to  be  mere  soldiers  in  India,  he 
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freely  disclosed  to  him  all  that  was  done  and  was  talked  of  in  the 
lines.  If  sinister  mmours  were  afloat,  they  were  communicated 
to  the  officer,  who  investigated  their  origin,  and  explained  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  originated.  The  native  soldier  then  • 
carried  back  to  his  comrades  words  of  comfort  and  assurance. 
The  lie  was  strangled ;  the  delusion  vanished ;  the  panic  sab- 
sided  ;  and  men  went  to  parade  with  cheerful  faces  as  before. 

That  this  is  not  the  case  now,  or,  if  ever  the  case,  is  the  excep- 
tion, and  not  the  rule,  is  generally  admitted.     The  Englishman 
in  India  has  become  more  English — the  officer  has  become  less  a 
soldier.     We  no  longer  leave  our  country,  with  its  religion,  its 
manners,  its  literature,  its  domesticities  behind  us,  when  we  set 
our  faces  towards  Calcutta  or  Bombay.     We  carry  with  us  to 
the  East  our  civilization,  our  propriety,  our  old  ideas  and  assoeiar 
tions,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  our  old  way  of  life.     We  do  not  cast 
off  the  mother  country,  but  still  turn  fondly  towards  it ;  and  as 
increased  facilities  of  communication  multiply  around  us,  we  han- 
ker more  and  more  after  home.     The  English  drawing-room  has 
supplanted  the  native  Zenana.    Instead  of  the  dusky  paramour, 
the  pale-faced  English  wife  has  become  the  companion  of  the 
officer's  solitude,  and  the  mother  of  his  children.    A  wide  sever- 
ance between  the  conquered  and  the  conquering  races  is  the  result 
of  this  social  change.     Some  may  lament  it— some  may  say  that 
we  have  become  too  English,  and  that  a  greater  assimilation  to 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people,  and  a  more  thorough  ap- 
preciation of  their  tone  of  thought,  and  a  more  enlarged  sympathy 
with  their  feelings,  are  absolutely  necessary  to  insure  our  per- 
manent occupation  of  the  country.     But  this  is  simply  impossible. 
The  change  of  which  we  speak  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
civilization  of  the  nineteenth  century.    We  cannot  Hindooise 
ourselves  again,  any  more  than  the  butterfly  can  return  to  the 
status  ante  of  the  grub.     We  cannot  demolish  our  Christian 
churches,  or  bum  our  English  books,  or  place  a  five  month's 
voyage  between  India  and  Great  Britain.     When  we  consider 
the  attrocities  which  have  been  inflicted  during  the  last  few 
months  upon  delicate  women  and  innocent  children,  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  surmise  that  there  may  be  less  willingness  than 
heretofore  to  transplant  English  ladies  to  so  perilous  a  land ;  but 
even  if  this,  as  we  greatly  doubt,  were  to  be  tlie  permanent  result 
of  our  recent  disasters,  there  are  other  influences  (not  the  least 
of  these  being  the  progress  of  public  opinion  with  respect  to  re- 
ligion and  morality),  which  would  prevent  our  again  assuming 
the  old  loose  garments  which  once  we  wore  in  true  Hindostanee 
fashion.    We  have  divested  ourselves  of  them  for  ever. 

But  is  it  only  by  ceasing  to  be  Englishmen — ^by  ceasing  to  be 
Christians,  that  we  can  wm  the  confidence  and  wection  of  the 
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natives?  We  believe  that  there  are  other  and  better  ways,^  but 
scarcely  as  the  present  military  system  of  the  country  is  maintain- 
ed. The  men  whose  names  are  borne  on  the  lists,  as  officers  of  our 
Sepoy  regiments,  are  far  better  specimens  of  English  gentlemen 
than  their  fatliers  and  grandfathers  in  tlie  days  of  Wellesley  and 
Cornwallis.  But  modem  improvement  has  here  again  been  fatal 
to  the  native  army.  It  is  now  of  administrative  progress  that  we 
are  speaking.  Tnere  has  been  long  an  outcry  agauist  the  old 
exclusive  civil  service  and  the  regulation  system.  All  our  more 
recent  acquisitions  of  territory,  as  the  Punjab,  Pegu,  Nagpore, 
and  Oude,  have  been  administered  since  their  annexation,  under 
the  "  non-regulation  system,"  by  a  mixed  commission,  composed 
of  civil  and  military  officers — ^the  latter  generally  predominating 
in  respect  of  numbers.  These  military  administrators  are  com- 
monly the  picked  men  of  the  service.  They  are  not  the  sons  and 
nephews  of  director,  or  young  men  of  good  connections  at  hohie, 
strongly  recommended  to  the  Governor-General,  but  men  of 

})roved  capacity  and  undoubted  vigour,  acquainted  with  the  native 
anguages,  with  the  country,  and  with  tne  people,  and  full  of 
activity  of  the  best  kind.  These  are  the  men  who  are  most 
wanted  with  their  regiments,  but  they  are  not  suffered  to  remain 
soldiers.  The  temptation  to  accept  any  extra-regimental  employ- 
ment is  great.  There  is*  better  pay,  more  credit,  a  better  pros- 
pect of  gaining  future  distinction,  and  rising  to  eminence  in  the 
service.  The  allurement,  thepefore,  is  not  resisted ;  and  regi- 
ments, already  denuded  of  their  best  officers  to  supply  the  ordi- 
nary requirement  of  the  staff,  are  still  further  stripped,  and  all 
the  remaining  men  of  any  mark  and  likelihood  earned  off  to  ad- 
minister new  provinces,  or  to  take  the  place  in  other  detached 
situations  of  tnose  who  have  been  selected  for  the  government  of 
our  new  acquisitions.  Thus  the  civil  administration  is  strength- 
ened, but  the  strength  of  the  army  is  sacrificed  to  it.  Everybody 
admits  that  the  experiment  has  been  in  itself  amply  successful — 
so  successful,  that,  whatever  new  provinces  may  be  added  to  our 
Indian  empire,  the  old  system  of  pure  civilianism  will  never  be 
resorted  to  again.  It  was  the  growth,  too,  of  the  very  best  in- 
tentions— of  a  laudable  desire  to  govern  in  the  most  effectual  and 

1 1t  is  yeiy  possible  not  to  be  too  Englisb,  and  jet  at  tbe  same  time,  not  to  be 
too  Oriental.  The  biographer  of  Sir  John  Malcolm  sajs  of  him : — **  The  great 
secret  of  Malcolm's  success  was,  that  he  was  neither  too  native  nor  too  European. 
He  understood  the  native  character,  and  he  could  sympathise  with  the  feelings 
of  the  natives,  but  he  never  fell  into  native  habits.  ...  It  was  by  preserv- 
ing the  hieh  tone  and  the  pure  life  of  the  English  gentleman,  and  yet  carrying 
to  his  work  no  European  prejudices,  no  cut-and-dried  maxims  of  European 
policy,  to  be  applied,  however  inapplicable,  to  all  cases  of  native  government, 
that  Malcolm  achieved  an  amount  of  success,  and  acquired  a  reputation  among 
the  people  of  Central  India,  such  as  no  man,  before  or  since,  ever  earned  for 
himself  in  any  part  of  the  world.'* 
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least  expensive  manner.  They  who  had  accused  the  IBast  India 
Company  of  a  desire  to  maintain  their  privileijed  civil  service  at 
the  highest  possible  numerical  strength;  and  of  bein^  jealous  in 
the  extreme  of  all  interference  with  the  exclusive  nghts  of  the 
dominant  few,  now  saw  this  aristocracy  of  caste  broken  down;  and 
were  compelled  to  admit  the  sacrifice  and  to  laud  the  disinterest- 
edness of  the  reform. 

Almost  cotemporaneously  with  the  extension  of  the  "non-ref^- 
lation  system,"  was  the  extension  of  Public  Works  in    India. 
This,  also,  was  a  laudable  movement.     It  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  it  was  promoted,  in  no  small  degree,  by  a  pressure  from  this 
country.     The  East  India  Company  had  never  been  unmindful 
of  the  importance  of  great  material  works,  remunerative  and  re- 
productive ;  but  the  pace  at  which  they  had  proceeded  had  been 
too  slow  for  home-bred  politicians,  and  there  was  a  clamour  for 
gpater  speed.     Large  sums  of  money  were  devoted  to  roads,  to 
canals,  and  other  great  works  of  public  utility.     The  department 
of  public  works  became  an  important  department  of  tne  State. 
Great  numbers  of  officers  were  required  to  give  effect  to  our 
measures.    Young  military  men  took  to  the  study  of  engineering, 
and  came  to  England  to  work  upon  the  railways.     Any  one  with 
a  little  knowledge  of  practical  science  felt  himself  secure  of  ob- 
taining an  appomtment  in  the  public  works'  department ;  so  here 
was  another  mode  of  escape  from  that  penal  settlement — the 
military  cantonment.     It  was,  doubtless,  a  movement  in  the  right 
direction  ;  but,  excellent  as  it  was  in  itself,  it  struck  another  blow 
at  the  efficiency  of  our  native  army.     More  active  enterprising 
young  soldiers  were  carried  away  for  detached  employment,  ana 
the  residue  became  scantier,  more  dissatisfied,  and  more  inefficient, 
until  the  attachment  and  confidence  of  the  Sepoy  towards  his 
British  officers  became  little  more  than  things  of  tne  past;  and 
this,  perhaps,  less  because  the  number  of  officers  left  w^ith  a  regi- 
ment was  so  small,  than  because  the  quality  was  so  indifferent. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  a  few^  good  officers  are  better  than  many 
bad  ones.    We  have  some  tangible  proof  of  this  in  the  Company's 
IiTcgular  regiments,  which  have  mostly  only  three  European 
officers,  a  commandant,  a  second  in  command,  and  an  adjutant, 
and  yet  are  always  in  an  admirable  state  of  efficiency.     These 
officers  are  picked  officers ;  their  appointments  are  staff  appoint- 
ments, hungered  after  like  all  othere.     A  man  in  command  of  an 
Irregular  corps  is  satisfied  with  it;  the  officers  beneath  him 
aspire  to  nothing  better  than  the  command,  in  due  course,  of  the 
regiment  to  whicn  they  have  long  been  attached.     The  regiment 
is  their  home,  the  soldiers  are  their  comrades.     They  are  proud  of 
their  connection  with  the  corps,  and  are  eager  to  exalt  it ;  whilst 
the  officer  with  the  Regular  regiment  sits  loosely  to  his  duty,  and 
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is  <xmtiinially  loQgmg  to  escape.  It  is  of  less  importanoe  that  we 
4ihoiiId  aeoura  the  services  <^  good  than  of  many  <^c«rs  with  the 
Sepoj  re^imenls.  But  it  is  imnossiUe  that  any  man  should  be  a 
good  r^miental  officer  who  looJks  upon  himsdf  merely  as  a  bird 
of  passage  with  his  regiment — dislilses^  and  perhaps  despises  his 
daties^  and  is  expending  all  his  enei^gies  in  efforts  to  get  himself 
transfi»Ted  to  the  Staff. 

The  ^^  Staff/'  indeed,  has>  for  some  years  past,  been  gradoally 
fwaUowiag  up  the  commissioned  ranks  ^  the  Indian  army.  Th^ 
intention  of  emnloying  military  officers  in  civil  offices  was,  we 
repeat,  an  excellent  one,  and,  so  far  as  regards  the  administra- 
ticm  of  the  comtry,  it  hsfi  been  eminently  successful.  But  it  has 
destroyed  the  military  feeling  and  the  militair  capacity  of  hun- 
dreds, who  m%ht  have  become  first-rate  soloiers.  We  suspect 
that  the  number  <^  officers  who,  if  suddenly  recalled  to  tneir 
regimen^  would  be  <|uite  incapable  of  putting  a  company  through 
their  ordinary  marchmg  drill,  or  through  the  manual  and  platoon 
exercise,  is  something  really  astounding.  Even  commanding 
officers,  after  a  long  series  of  years  on  the  Staff,  have  been  known 
to  enter  again  upon  regimental  duty,  as  i^orant  of  military 
details  as  a  cadet  firesh  from  Harrow  cnr  Winchester.  And  we 
are  afindd  that  there  are  not  many  who^  after  having  discharged 
lar^  civU  and  administrative  functions,  and  been  invested  with 
weighty  responsibilities,  do  not  look  upon  regimental  duty  with 
SometUng  nke  contempt,  especially  unaer  a  system,  the  unnappy 
VsaAsmsy  of  which  is  to  transfer  all  real  power  fixNu  the  regi- 
mental authorities  to  army  head-quarters,  and  to  make  we 
colonel  of  a  regiment,  who  ought  to  be  a  very  king  over  his  own 
people,  a  mere  degraded  cypher — ^the  shadow  of  a  name.  The 
tendency,  indeed,  of  our  entire  system  has  been  to  dejnrade  regi- 
mental duty,  in  all  its  decrees,  to  the  utmost  possime  extent, 
until  the  zeal  and  ihe  pnde  of  the  soldier  are  almost  whdly 
extinct. 

Much  more  might  be  aaid  npon  this  sul^ect,  but  for  the  exi- 

S^ncies  of  time  and  apace,  which  forbid  us  to  ^arge,  as  we 
esire,  upon  the  evils  oiexceisive  centralisation  in  all  the  branches 
of  the  State.  But  enough,  we  think,  has  been  advanced  to  m- 
dicate— firstly,  what  have  been  the  predisposing  causes  of  the 
disaffection  of  the  native  anny  of  India ;  and,  secondly,  what 
has  prevented  that  disaffection  fixxn  being  allayed  before  it  had 
become  dangerous^— in  a  word,  the  active  and  the  passiye  causes 
of  the  recent  disastrous  outbreak.  In  both  cases,  an  undtie 
3»al  for  precipitate  reform  has  been  at  the  bottom  <^  the  mischief. 
The  wheels  of  progress  would  have  rolled  on  surely  and  safi^, 
without  creating  a£urm  or  rousing  national  prejudices  into  vi<dent 
action,  and  great  moral  and  material  improvem^ats  would  baye 
YOL.  xxvn.    NO.  UII.  8 
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struck  root  in  the  soil,  when  the  cotintiy  was  ready  for  them. 
But  the  pressure  from  without  has  given  to  these  wheels  of  pro- 
gress a  forced  and  unnatural  rapidity  of  rotation,  and  we  have 
been  roused  to  a  sense  of  our  dan^r  by  seeing  the  State  machine 
rushing  down  the  hill  to  destruction,  beyond  the  power  of  human 
^ency  to  control  its  headlong  course.  The  Government  of  the 
East  India  Company  has  often  been  called  a  ^'  drag."  It  was  a 
dragthat  was  much  needed.  But  Parliament,  the  Irlatform,  and 
the  JPress,  scouted  the  dicta  that  India  was  not  yet  ripe  for  this 
or  that  measure,  and  that  to  reform  effectually  we  must  reform 
slowly,  as  the  antiquated  conservatism  of  the  effete  oligarchy  of 
Leadenhall  Street.  The  wisdom  of  the  festina  lenti  doctrine  was 
ignored.  The  prudence,  which  shook  its  head  and  whispered 
caution,  was  deluded.  There  was  not  wanting,  perhaps,  some 
just  ground  of  complaint,  that  the  Government  of  the  Company 
moved  slowly — that  it  carried  the  quieta  non  movere  principle  a 
little  too  far — and  that  it  needed  some  external  stimulus  to  keep 
it  from  falling  in  the  rear  of  the  general  progress  of  the  age. 
But  it  was  very  possible  to  fall  into  an  opposite  extreme ;  and, 
by  attempting  to  sow  broadcast  reform  and  improvement  over 
the  land,  before  the  soil  was  ready  to  receive  them,  to  do  more 
to  retard  the  desu^d  progress  than  by  advancing,  with  painful 
effort,  as  though  the  tarda  podagra  were  in  every  limb. 

We  have  said,  and  we  cannot  too  emphatically  repeat,  that  we 
ar«  not  to  cease  from  doing  good,  becauL  there  L/he  temporal 
danger  in  the  enlightenment  of  the  people.  But  the  highest 
wisdom  has  taught  us  prudence,  and  counselled  us  against  pour- 
ing new  wine  into  old  bottles.  They  who  have  the  most  genuine 
— the  most  heart-felt  desire  to  root  out  error  from  the  lan^  ought 
to  be  the  most  eager  to  inculcate  caution,  lest  all  their  efforts  be 
defeated  by  bringing  on  a  collision,  and  precipitating  a  crisis, 
which  must  prove  fatal  to  the  accomplishment  of  all  tneir  most 
cherished  hopes.  This  is  no  mere  speculation.  The  events 
which  have  recently  occurred — ^which  are  now  occurring — ^must 
necessarily  check  the  course  of  progress  of  eveir  kind.  The 
saddest  tmng  of  all  in  connection  with  the  great  outbreak  of  1857, 
is  the  heavy  blow  and  great  discouragement  given  to  the  cause  of 
national  enlightenment.  It  will  be  long  now  before  we  cease  to 
be  timid  and  suspicious.  The  good  work  of  half  a  centuiy,  in- 
deed, has  been  undone  in  a  few  weeks. 

We  believothat  oui:  hold  of  India  is  as  firm  as  it  has  ever  been. 
There  may  be  outbreaks  not  yet  reported ;  there  may  be  more 
bloodshed,  more  terror ;  and  there  will  be  horrible  retribution. 
But  the  English  will  be  masters  of  the  field,  and  remain  rulers 
of  India.  The  immediate  remedy  for  the  great  disease  is  an  over- 
awing European  force.    Upon  this  point  there  are  not  two  opi- 
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nions.  Brate  fbrce^  howerrer,  is  "but  a  sorry  core  for  siich  an  evil, 
and  can  hardly  be  a  permanent  one.  India  may  be  conquered 
again  and  again  by  European  troops.  But  to  conquer  the  country 
is  one  thing ;  to  hold  it  is  another.  There  are  able  men— power- 
Ail  writers — ^who  recommend  that  we  should  hresk  up  the  Bengal 
army,  and  disarm  the  whole  of  India.  It  might  be  done,  but  it 
is  not  worth  doing.  Such  an  empire  as  we  should  then  have, 
would  not  be  a  credit  to  us,  and  could  not  possibly  be  a  profit. 
It  could  not  last  long,  and  would  be  a  sorry  spectacle  whilst  it 
lasted.  Even  if  it  £d  not  come  to  a  sudden  and  violent  end, 
such  an  experiment  must  necessarily  break  down  for  want  of 
money  to  maintain  it.  We  must  look  for  the  remedy  in  some 
other  quarter  than  a  continued  exhibition  of  brute  force. 

We  cannot  carry  on  a  war  of  extermination  against  a  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  of  people — ^many  of  them  brave  and  warlike, 
skilled  in  the  use  of  arms— >and  if  we  could,  what  use  to  us  would 
be  a  country  which  we  cannot  colonise?  Kwe  cannot  re-establish 
our  moral  influence  in  India,  and  again  place  our  confidence  in 
a  Sepoy  army,  we  had  better  abandon  altogether  the  experiment 
of  Indian  ^vemment.  When  we  speak  of  confidence,  we  do  not 
mean  blind  confidence.  We  can  no  longer  regard  the  fidelity 
of  the  native  army  as  a  matter  of  course — we  can  no  longer  go 
to  sleep  with  our  doors  and  windows  open,  whilst  two  hundred 
thousand  of  foreign  bayonets  are  bristling  around  us.  Doubt- 
less there  is  much  to  be  aone;  there  is  need  of  consummate  wisdom 
and  sa^city  to  turn  what  may  at  any  time  become  a  source  of 
immediate  danger  into  an  element  of  continued  safety.  It  is  not 
so  much  that  the  Sepoy  is  not  to  be  trusted,  as  that  we  have 
proved  ourselves  not  worthy  to  be  trusted  with  the  use  of 
so  perilous  an  instrument.  If  a  gun  goes  off  imexpectedly  in 
our  hands,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  gun,  but  our  own  fault  for 
improperly  handling  it.  We  believe  that  the  Sepoy  army  may 
yet  be  all  that  it  has  once  been  to  us,  and  much  more.  But  we 
must  look  upon  the  management  of  these  immense  bodies  of 
foreign  troops  as  a  science,  and  not  leave  things  to  take  their 
course,  as  though  the  very  name  of  a  British  officer  were  suffi- 
cient to  keep  these  gimntic  legions  in  control. 

Eveiybody  ^^^^  tnat  the  mrst  thing  to  be  done  is  to  put  down 
the  rebellion.  This  can  only  be  done  by  force.  Having  aone  this, 
we  have  to  punish  the  guilty,  and  we  have  to  reward  Sie  faithful. 
Beward  must  go  side  by  side  with  punishment,  or  we  shall  only 
do  half  our  work.  Then  we  have  to  re*model  our  system,  and  to 
re-organise  our  establishments.  To  accomplish  this  successfiilly, 
we  must  have  full  information — ^we  must  look  the  matter  boldly 
and  honestly  in  the  face ;  we  must  cast  aside  all  prejudices,  all 
foregone  conclusions,  cling  to  no  ancient  errors,  and  care  for  no 
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vested  rights.  We  shall  find  in  our  sjstem  and  practice  of 
govemmenty  when  we  come  cahnlj  to  examine  it,  much  that  is 
good,  much  that  is  eyil — but  much  more  which^  good  in  itseli^ 
has  become  evil  hj  its  excess,  and  has  hnrt  where  we  meant  to 
heal.    So  terrible  a  lesson  cannot  be  thrown  awaj  ufon  the  oar  | 

tion.  Li  spite  of  the  present  darkness,  it  is  yet  pennitted  to  bs 
to  hope  that  we  shall  yet  derive  strength  from  oar  present  weak- 
ness ;  and  that,  when  at  last  we  lay  oown  the  reins  of  empire  in 
the  East,  we  shall  do  so  of  our  own  free  will,  not  as  the  beaten 
enemies,  bat  as  the  triumphant  friends  of  the  people,  leaving 
them  to  the  aelf-govemment  for  which  we  have  ntted  them  by 
the  precept  and  the  exaoq^  of  a  second  centoiy  of  beneficent 
role. 


THE 
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Art.  L — 1.  Hiatory  of  Europe^  from  the  Fall  of  Napoleon  in 
1815  to  the  Acceadon  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  1852.  By  Sir 
Archibald  Alison,  Bart.,  D.C.L.    6  Vols.    1852-57. 

2.  History  of  Europej  from  tlie  Commencement  of  the  French 
Mevolution  to  tJie  Eestoration  of  the  Boitrbons  in  1815.  By  Sir 
Archibald  Alisox,  Bart.,  D.C.L.    14  Vols.    1850. 

If  the  time  shall  ever  arrive — and  the  contingency  is  not  more 
improbable  than  a  realization  of  many  of  the  prophecies  contained 
in  these  works — ^when  every  other  contemporaneous  record  shall 
have  perished,  the  histories  of  Sir  Archibald  Alison  will  be  re- 
garded as  a  colossal  political  pamphlet,  written  in  an  age  of 
longeval  patriarchs  ana  in  a  lancl  of  polemical  giants.  The  author 
who  can  devote  twelve  thousand  pages  to  the  perishable  vindica- 
tion of  party  ^  cries,"  will  be  assumed  to  have  been  of  a  people 
who  yet  enjoyed  a  life  of  primitive  duration,  and  with  whom 
everything  but  their  reasonmg  was  proportionate  to  their  physi- 
cal stature.  We  may  question,  however,  the  success  of  a  mon- 
ster pamphleteering,  which  is  at  once  the  jest  of  Liberal  politi- 
cians, and  which  an  eminent  Conservative  leader  (with  marked 
ingratitude)  has  characterized  as  a  history  of  Europe  written  in 
twenty  volumes,  to  prove  that  Providence  was  on  the  side  of  the 
Tories.  Yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Sir  A.  Alison's  writ- 
ings claim  credit  for  the  most  startling  revelations  of  modem 
research : — they  have  discovered  that  tlie  Beform  Act  was  pro- 
duced by  the  contraction  of  the  currenc)r,  and  that  the  Boman 
Empire  fell  to  destruction  because  it  had  no  Com  Laws  I 

Ijiere  can  be  no  doubt,  that  to  write  a  history  of  the  gre^ 
drama  of  the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years  involves  great  difficulties, 
or,  at  least,  that  it  calls  for  the  exercise  of  extraorainary  qualifica- 
tions. This  is  even  more  true  of  the  later  than  of  the  earlier  of 
the  two  periods  of  which  Sir  Archibald  has  treated.    In  dealing 
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indeed  with  bare  facts,  there  exists,  in  the  abstract,  more  infor- 
mation, in  proportion  to  our  proximity  to  the  events  that  we 
record.  But  in  questions  involving  the  relations  of  cabinets,  it 
ofien  happens  that  this  testimony  is  not  available.  For  a  narrar 
tive  of  battles,  there  are  eye-witnesses  among  our  contemporaries 
whose  knowledge  is  more  often  fi^ljr  imparted,  and  whose  con- 
siderate  statements  rarelj  conflict  with  one  another.  But  the 
very  existence  of  these  sources  of  direct  and  authentic  knowledge 
renders  it  the  more  difficult  to  rely  upon  the  second  or  third  hand 
statements  which  have  meanwhile  appeared,  and  have  not  yet 
been  subjected  to  criticism  and  analysis.  Their  existence  ren- 
ders it  especially  perilous  to  allow  our  own  imagination  to  supply 
the  particulars  which  our  Ubrary  does  not  yield. 

But,  in  passing  from  facts  to  opinions,  and  in  dealing  with  the 
tendencies  of  events  whose  results  are  yet  incompletely  developed, 
the  quaUfication  mjuiied  for  a  contemponuy  hi^toria^  of  Eu^. 
is  yet  more  yarious  and  more  rare.     He  requires  a  profound 
knowlediTe  of  the  state  of  government  and  of  tne  state  of  society 
-of  the  nature  and  worki^  of  laws  and  institutions,  and  of  thi 
bent  and  action  of  opinion — in  eveiy  important  commonwealths 
He  requires,  above  all  things,  a  cahn  judgment,  an  entire  ab- 
sence of  partisan  bias,  a  total  freedom  from  prepossessions,  and  a 
clearness  of  foresight  only  to  be  obtained  at  once  from  the  deepest 
and  the  most  comprehensive  thought.   He  must  write  in  a  concise 
style,  if  he  would  appreciably  advance  his  unwieldy  subject 
within  any  practicable  compass.    He  must  remember  that  the 
disposition  of  society  to  look  upon  political  prophets  in  the  light 
of  spurious  diviners,  is  founded  on  a  pretty  wide  induction  that 
then:  divinations  are  almost  inevitably  wrong.    He  must  com- 
bine with  these  qualities  an  imitation  of  the  immortal  experi- 
ment of  Thucydides,  whose  conciseness  of  narration  is  exactly 
proportioned  to  the  relation  of  details  to  the  main  action  of  his 
story ;  and  whose  philosophy  of  contemporary  events  is,  not  the 
vaticination  of  the  theorist,  but  the  calm  reasoning  of  the  states- 
man in  anticipation  of  their  developed  tendency. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  of  these  difficulties,  as  they  apply  to  Sir 
A.  Alison's  works,  part  are  inherent  in  the  subject,  and  part  are 
of  the  author^s  own  making.  He  might  surely,  for  instance, 
have  lefl  the  Peninsular  war  to  Sir  William  Napier,  who  had 
preceded  him  in  the  field.  He  has  at  least  failed  to  displace 
that  author,  or  even  to  put  himself  in  any  sort  of  comparison 
with  him ;  and  he  has  braved  a  civilian's  ^ifficultjr  of  strategic 
criticism.  His  elaborate  descriptions  of  Russia  (in  his  new  work) 
are  as  inferior  to  those  of  Haxthausen,  as  his  elaborate  descriptions 
of  Turkey  are  inferior  to  those  of  XJbicini.  These  authors  had 
also  preceded  him:  and  institutions  dating  long  prior  to  the 
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period  of  tbe  histoiy  can  have  no  other  concern  with  it  than  as 
they  are  directly  mvolved  in  the  narrative  of  events.  This 
system  of  describing  governments  and  manners  extends  to  other 
states  (in  which  also  we  have  ourselves  travelled) ;  and  the 
descriptions  combine  a  maximum  of  tediousness  with  a  minimum 
of  fidelity.  Sir  Archibald's  desire  to  hit  his  political  opponents 
is  so  keen  and  predominant,  in  eveiy  subject  of  disctission,  that 
he  strikes  on  all  sides  with  an  aimlessness  which  frequently  results 
(as  we  shall  see)  in  his  hitting  his  own  party  harder  Ihan  his  op- 
ponents, and  himself  hardest  of  all.  His  assertions  of  policy,  which 
contravene  the  avowed  opinion  of  the  greatest  living  reputations, 
are  continuallyput  forward  without  a  shadowof  reasoning.  Where, 
on  the  other  hand,  argument  is  offered  on  a  few  favourite  topics 
of  declamation,  it  is  offered  so  singularlv  without  any  defined 
view  or  clear  notion,  that,  if  we  couate  the  argumentative  pas- 
sages which  are  scattered  over  different  volumes,  on  any  one  sub* 
ject,  the  result  of  the  author^s  deductions  is  seen,  upon  his  own 
showing,  to  be  nearly  worthless,  if  not  absolutely  niL  The  style 
of  his  criticisms  similarly  alternates  between  wearisome  flippancy, 
and  the  assumption  of  a  compassionate  intellectual  pre-eminence, 
which  disdaias  a  sarcasm.  It  is,  therefore,  the  aim  of  the  pre- 
sent criticism  of  Sir  A,  Alison's  works,  not  to  provoke  and  ini- 
tiate controversy,  but  simply  to  take  up  the  gauntlet  which  the 
author  has  already  thrown  down. 

Either  of  these  histories  devotes  itself,  as  is  well  known,  into 
one  of  the  two  great  periods  of  which  the  interval  between  the 
French  Eevolution  and  the  accession  of  Louis  Napoleon  is  com- 
posed. These  periods  are  very  fairly  defined  by  the  author  as 
periods  of  equal  and  corresponding  activity^  respectively  in  war  and 
m  peace.  There  is,  however,  this  broad  distmction  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  the  military  activity  of  the  former  age  was  (with 
the  exception  of  its  first  few  years)  the  instigating  activity  of  the 
few,  while  the  pacific  activihr  of  the  later  age  was  the  instigating 
activity  of  the  many.  It  follows  fix)m  this  distinction,  that  the 
changes  which  this  pacific  activity  has  produced,  are  not  alone 
likely  to  be  more  durable ;  but  that  they  form  an  inherent  part 
of  the  social  condition  of  Europe.  When,  therefore,  the  virtual 
direction  of  the  national  life  had  passed  into  hands  so  different 
from  those  by  which  that  life  had  previously  been  controlled,  it 
was  impossible  but  that  great  changes  should  result,  both  in  the 
external  and  internal  relations  of  nearly  eveiy  state.  It  was  to 
be  presumed  that  these  changes  in  the  national  life  would  demand 
a  corresponding  change  in  those  relations. 

It  is  precisely  at  this  point  that  Sir  A.  Alison  joins  issue  with 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  generation.  He  looks  upon  every  change 
in  our  domestic  government,  every  fresh  phasis  in  our  foreign 
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allianoes,  and  eveiy  espanHion  in  our  aocial  and  oommemal  life, 
«s  an  evidence  of  onr  national  decline.  He  regards  the  Euro*' 
pean  settlement  of  1814-15  as  a  righteous  and  designedly-eternal 
{Settlement;  and  he  ascribes  to  popular  violence  every  instance  of 
its  infraction,  and  the  whole  responsibili^  for  the  tyranny  and 
insecurity  that  have  since  been  emerienced,  The  general  wisdom 
of  that  settlement  will  hardly,  indeed,  be  dispute^  in  all  the  dif* 
ficulties  which  then  prevailed;  but  it  will  nevertheless  be  aeexi 
that  those  European  Goven)ments  which  are  the  author^s  arche- 
types of  Conservatism,  were  the  first  to  violate  its  frmdamental 
provisions.  Sir  Arqjiibald  entertains  the  same  view  of  the  actual 
constitution  of  England  in  1815:  and  fiom  that  starting^t  he 
traces  our  decline,  successively,  in  the  contraction  of  the  Gur- 
rencjr;  in  ^^  the  calamitv  of  Free  Trade;"  in  our  Colonial  policy; 
in  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  and  in  Catholic  Emancipation; 
in  the  alleged  substitution  of  ^^ Liberal"  for  '^Conservative*' 
alliances  abroad;  and  in  Parliamentary  Reform. 

The  first  chapter  of  Sir  A.  Alison's  new  work  is  devoted  to  a 
general  survey  of  this  gloomv  picture;  and  it  is,  in  a  certain 
sense,  an  analysis  of  aU  that  mUows.  It  oufifat  not  therefore  to 
be  entirely  overlooked,  as  it  at  once  evinces  the  manner  in  which 
the  whole  of  this  great  and  paradoxical  proposition  is  sustained. 
We  will  take,  in  tne  first  place,  the  authoi^s  argument  from  free 
trade,  viewed  in  reference  to  emigration  and  to  the  allied  con- 
sequent decline  of  the  population  of  these  islands: — 

"  Great  and  important  as  were  these  results  [the  Anglo-French 
alliance]  of  the  social  convulsions  of  France  and  England  in  the  first 
instance,  they  sank  into  insignificance  compared  with  those  which 
followed  the  change  in  the  commercial  policy  and  the  increased 
stringency  in  the  monetary  laws  of  Great  Britain.  The  effect  of 
these  all-important  measures,  firom  which  so  much  was  expected  and 
so  little,  save  suffering,  received,  was  to  augment,  to  an  extraordiaary 
and  unparalleled  degree,  the  outward  tendency  of  the  British  people. 
The  agricultural  population,  especially  in  Ireland,  were  violenUy  torn 
up  from  the  land  of  their  birth  by  woeful  suffering :  a  famine  of  the 
thirteenth  appeared  in  the  population  of  the  nineteenth  century;  and 
to  this  terrible  but  transient  source  of  suffering  was  superadded  the 
lasting  discouragement  arising  from  the  virtual  closing  of  the  market 
of  England  to  dieir  produce,  by  the  inundation  of  grain  from  foreign 
states 

"  Europe,  before  the  middle  of  this  century,  beheld  with  astonish- 
ment Great  Britain,  which  at  the  end  of  the  war  had  been  self-sup- 
porting, importing  ten  millions  of  quarters  of  grain,  being  a  full  fiflh 
of  the  national  subsistence,  and  a  constant  stream  of  three  hundred 
thousand  emigrants  annually  leaving  its  shores.  Its  inhabitants, 
which  for  four  centuries  had  been  regularly  increasing,  declined  a 
million  in  the  five  years  from  1846  to  1850  [1861?]  in  the  two 
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islands,  and  t^o  xnfllions  in  Ireland  taken  sqiarately.'^-— YoL  i.,  pp. 
10,  11. 

This  statement  is,  without  exception,  the  strangest  componnd 
of  anachronisms  and  miscalculations  that  we  ever  encountered. 
The  sdentrfic  world  have  been  content  to  ascribe  the  potato  dis- 
ease to  some  chemical  secret  which  they  cannot  solve:  Sir  A.  Ali- 
son pldnly  refers  this  chemical  process  of  nature  to  the  repeal  of 
the  com  laws  and  the  contraction  of  the  currency!  It  will  have 
been  observed  that  he  distinctly  recounts  the  &mine  of  1846  as 
among  the  results  of  these  two  measures.  But  waiving  this  sin- 
gular discovery,  which  throws  Liebig  and  Flayfair  into  the  shade 
at  once — and  granting  that  the  author  cannot  really  have  in- 
tended what  he  nevertheless  states,  let  us  glance  next  at  the 
anachronism  which  this  statement  involves.  He  takes  the  in- 
crease or  decrease  of  population  as  the  true  index  of  the  expe- 
diency of  the  measures  meanwhile  in  force.  We  say  nothmg 
more  of  the  potato  blight  in  this  place;  although  it  is  well  known 
that  the  famme  produced  by  that  blight  was  at  its  height  before 
the  com  laws  were,  even  theoretically,  repealed.  Waiving  this 
anachronism  also,  we  pass  to  the  author^s  next  assertion,  ot^HhQ 
virtual  closing  of  the  market  of  England  to  Irish  produce,  by 
the  inundation  of  grain  from  foreign  states.'^  That  Sir  A.  Ah- 
son  refers  to  the  operation  of  this  system  during  1846-50  is  |>er- 
fectly  clear ;  since  ne  re^urds  the  decline  of  population  as  the  im- 
mediate result  of  the  abolition  of  the  com  laws,  and  specifies  that 
decline  during  those  years.  Now,  is  it  possible  that  he  is  not 
aware  that  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws  did  not  come  into  opera- 
tion until  1849,  and  that  therefore  these  results,  during  th^  of 
these  years  at  least,  actually  co-existed  with  protective  kws?  To 
this  it  may  be  replied,  pernaps,  that  Sir  Archibald  intended  to 
include  the  commercial  legislation  of  1842,  as  weU  as  that  of 
1846.  We  answer,  therefore,  at  once^  that  he  is  precluded  from 
the  benefit  of  this  hypothesis  by  the  very  figures  which  constitute 
his  own  argument  against  the  legislation  of  1846.  For  (at  p. 
56)  he  appeals  to  the  contrast  between  the  decline  of  the  popu- 
li^on  in  1846—51,  and  its  previous  increase  in  1841-46^  as  an 
evidence  of  the  distinctive  results  of  free  trade. 

To  turn  to  the  next  question — ^What  are  the  merits  of  this 
arociment  of  the  allied  decline  in  the  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom?  We  have  already  quoted  Sir  A.  Alison's  assertion, 
that  the  population  of  the  two  islands  declined  by  one  million,  and 
that  of  Ireland  alone  by  two  millions,  in  the  five  years  1846-50. 
This,  to  begin  with — and  accepting  the  author^s  index  of  prospe- 
rity in  popmation — ^is  a  highly  satistactory  indication  for  GreatBri- 
tain;  inasmuch  as  its  population  must  have  increased  by  one  mil- 
lion in  the  five  years,  according  to  Sir  Archibald's  own  statement* 
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Wliaty  however,  is  the  correctness  of  these  figures?  If  we 
turn  from  p.  11,  in  which  they  stand,  to  p.  56,  we  shall  find 
quite  «  different  statement.  We  find  that  the  population  during 
these  five  vears  declined,  not  by  1,000,000,  but  simply  by 
600,000.  We  find  also,  that  during  the  whole  ten  years,  from 
1841  to  1851,  it  increased  firom  26,831,000  to  27,435,000,— or 
more  than  600,000.  We  find,  consequently,  that  the  increase, 
during  the  first  half  of  this  decade,  was  1,200,000.  And  during 
four  out  of  five  of  those  vears,  we  had  a  partial  free  trade  in 
com,  and  a  total  treQ  trade  in  meat,  which  was  one  great  ele- 
ment of  Irish  export  into  England. 

But  apart  from  these  considerations,  is  it  true  that  our  popu- 
lation did  decline  in  1846-51,  in  the  conunon  acceptation  of  the 
expression  ?  Sir  A.  Alison  tells  us  that  emigration,  during  these 
five  years,  set  in  at  a  rate  of  300,000  aryear.  This  immediately 
accounts  for  the  exclusion  of  1,500,000  of  British  bom  subjects, 
who  were  either  in  these  islands  in  1846,  or  were  since  bom  Qn 
these  shores,  from  the  census  of  1851.  If,  then,  the  diminution 
of  population,  during  the  same  period,  was  but  600,000,  it  be- 
comes clear  that,  in  these  very  five  yeacrs  (1846-51),  there  must 
havjB  been  an  excess  of  900,000  births  over  deaths.  Although 
no  general  census  of  the  population  has  since  been  taken,  it  has 
been  ascertained,  beyond  aU  reasonable  doubt,  that  emigration, 
though  increasing  rather  than  lessening  in  actual  numbers,  has 
since  been  outstripped  by  the  excess  oi  population.  We  think 
Sir  Archibald  might  have  had  the  candom*  to  acknowledge  this 
circumstance  in  one  of  his  later  volumes. 

It  must  be  observed  also  that  he  discreetly  omits  reference 
either  to  the  Irish  famine,  as  disconnected  from  free  trade,  or  to 
the  gold  discoveries  in  California  and  Australia ;  although  he  is 
peculiarly  au  fait  of  these  questions,  in  their  relation  to  his 
own  cause.  He  has  acknowledged  that  the  actual  popidation  of 
Great  Britain  did  not  decrease  in  numbers,  and,  on  the  contrary, 
that  it  increased  as  much  as  that  of  Ireland  decreased,  in  stat« 
ing  that  the  decrease  of  Ireland  was  double  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  We  have,  therefore,  to  deal  with  Ireland  alone. 
Does  Sir  A.  Alison,  then,  make  no  computation  for  the  actual 
deaths  caused  by  the  fevers  and  starvation  which  prevailed  in 
that  country  ?  Does  he  make  no  computation  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  those  recurring  miseries  which  drove  the  people  to  in- 
creased emigration  Y  With  what  possible  consistency  or  shadow 
of  sense  can  he  ascribe  this  result  to  the  contingent  evils  arising 
from  duties  to  be  abolished  three  years  later — and  which,  in 
their  partial  abolition,  the  Irish  had  experienced  and  not  sufiered 
from — and  wholly  exclude  a  cc^isideration  of  the  positive  evil  of 
Starvation  by  the  failure  of  their  own  crops,  which  was  actually 
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depopulating  them  ?  And  though  very  willing  to  make  the  gold 
discoveries  in  Australia  and  California  a  stalking-horse  wherewith 
to  cover  the  retreat  of  a  defeated  policy,  whenever  the  subsequent 
prosperity  of  England  under  free  trade  is  brought  forwmrd,  he 
here  omits  any  acknowledgment  of  Ijjiis  sudden  stimulus  upon 
Irish  emigration. 

Here,  then,  is  a  fair  illustration  of  Sir  A.  Alison's  method  of 
arguing  a  party  question,  and  of  proving  the  impolicy  of  a  fiscal 
measure,  upon  population  returns,  when  those  returns  show  that 
the  births  exceeded  the  deaths  of  the  United  Eangdom,  during 
the  five  years  in  question,  bv  900,000 ;  and  that,  m  spite  of  an 
emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom  of  a  million  and  a  half, 
the  population  of  Great  Britain  meanwhile  largely  rose ;  and 
while  a  fiimine  in  Ireland,  and  gold  fields  in  Australia  and  Cali- 
fornia, presented  themselves  almost  simultaneouslv  aa  concurrent 
motives  to  emigration.  If  this  is  all  that  is  to  be  said  for  the 
question  that  Sir  Archibald  has  raked  up,  it  certainly  has  re- 
ceived Grora  him  a  conclusive  condemnation. 

We  will  turn  to  the  next  great  element  of  our  political  retro- 

fression — ^the  political  alliance  cultivated  by  this  country  with 
ranee  firom  the  Revolution  of  1830 : — 

**  The  first  eflect,"  says  Sir  A.  Alison,  "  of  this  identity  of  feel- 
ing and  interest  in  the  class  then  for  the  first  time  intrusted  with 
the  practical  direction  of  afiairs  in  both  countries,  was  a  close 
political  alliance  between  their  Governments,  and  an  entire 
change  in  the  foreign  policy  of  Great  Britain.  To  the  vehement 
and  ceaseless  rivalry  of  four  centuries  succeeded  an  alliance  sin- 
cere and  cordial  at  the  time;  though,  like  other  intimacies  founded 
on  identity  of  passion,  not  of  interest^  it  might  be  doubted  whether 
it  would  survive  the  emotions  which  gave  it  birth." — ^Vol.  i.,  p.  7. 

When  the  author  has  made  up  his  mind  whether  the  alliance 
proceeded  upon  a  sense  of  interest  or  not — a  question,  by  the 
way,  on  which  his  whole  argument  turns — he  will  be  able  to 
render  himself  less  unintelligible.  We  take  up  this  passage, 
however,  less  with  the  view  of  criticising  blunders  which  serve 
to  show  that  the  writer  can  have  formed  no  notion  (true  or 
erroneous)  in  his  own  mind  in  regard  to  the  subject  with  which 
he  here  deals,  than  with  the  aim  of  pointing  out  what  these  in- 
terests are,  which  are  yearly  integrating  more  firmly  the  alliance 
of  £ngland  with  what  Sir  A.  Alison  chooses  to  term  the  Sevo- 
lutionary  Powers. 

If  the  author  had  ever  analysed  the  commercial  statistics  of 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century — which  are  published  by  Great 
Britain,  France,  Sardinia,  ai^d  some  other  states — ^and  especially 
the  commercial  tables  of  the  statistical  department  of  the  Board 
of  Trade — ^he  would  have  perceived  that,  during  that  period,  the 
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commerdal  vdations,  both  direct  and  mdii^ect,  of  this  cotmtrj 
viith  the  states  of  Western  Europe,  have  been  increasing  in  a 
degree  which  has  boand  together  the  maritime  states  of  the  west 
in  an  alliance  founded  ahnost  as  directly  upon  reciprocal  interests 
and  necesaties  as  the  ZoUTcrein  itsetf.  It  is  liignlar  that  a 
writer,  the  aim  of  whose  whole  argument  it  appears  to  be  to 
find  a  solution  of  every  problem  in  moaetaxy  laws,  should  know 
so  little  of  the  great  commercial  facts  on  wluch  those  laws  must 
largely  depend. 
The  author  thus  proceeds  with  his  theme : — 

''  To  complete  the  perils  of  Great  Britain,  arising  out  of  the  very 
magnitude  of  its  former  triumphs  and  extent  of  its  empire,  while  so 
many  causes  were  conspiring  to  weaken  its  internal  strength,  and 
disqualifying  it  for  withstanding  the  assault  of  a  formidable  enemy ; 
others,  perfaAps  more  pressing,  were  alienating  foreign  nations,  break- 
ing up  old  idliances,  and  tending  more  and  more  to  isolate  England 
in  the  midst  of  European  hostility.  The  triumph  of  the  democratic 
principle,  by  the  Revolution  of  1880,  in  France,  was  the  cause  of 
this :  for  it  at  once  induced  an  entire  change  of  government  and 
foreign  policy  in  England,  and  substituted  new  revolutionary  far  ike 
old  conservative  alliances.  Great  Britain  no  longer  appeared  as  the 
champion  of  order,  but  as  the  friend  of  rebellion  ;  revolutionary  dy- 
nasties were,  by  her  influence,  joined  to  that  of  France,  established 
in  Belgium,  Spain,  and  Portugal ;  and  the  policy  of  our  Cabinet 
avowedly  was  to  establish  an  alliance  of  constitutional  sovereigns  in 
Western,  which  might  counterbalance  the  coalition  of  despots  in  Eas- 
tern Europe.'*— Pp.  27,  28. 

By  what  ministers  of  England  were  these  ^^  old  Conservative 
alliances"  of  Great  Britain  oroken  up,  if  broken  up  thw  were  ? 
They  were  broken  up  by  Viscount  Castlereagh,  by  Air  Canning, 
by  the  Duke  of  Welungton,  and  by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  divergence  of  Great  Britain  from  the  policy  of 
the  Great  Continentid  Powers  during  the  forty  years  oetween 
the  Peace  of  Paris  and  the  war  of  1854,  was  never  so  broad,  nor 
the  danger  of  European  war  so  imminent,  as  between  1815  and 
1830.  From  the  policy  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  the  first  act  of  the 
Continental  Great  Powers  after  the  restoration  of  peace,  Lord 
CasUereagh  at  once  declared  the  divergence  of  Great  Britdn. 
At  the  Congresses  of  Troppau  and  Laybach  in  1820  and  1821, 
the  British  Government  was  the  chief  opponent  of  the  ^^  Great 
Conservative  Powers ;"  and  Lord  Casdereagh's  circular  of  that 
period  attests  the  almost  total  isolation  of  England.  In  1822, 
Mr  Canning  sent  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  the  Congress  of 
Verona,  to  protest  against  the  conduct  of , the  ^^Conservative 
Powers,"  upon  the  veiy  question  for  which  they  were  convened. 
During  the  four  or  five  subsequent  years,  we  were  upon  the 
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vei]ge  of  war  with  Franooy  chidBy  by  reason  of  her  very  promi- 
nence as  the  agent  of  the  ^^  Conservative  Powers,"  in  the  inva** 
non  of  Spain.  In  1827,  we  were  dissevered  from  Austria  on 
the  qnestion  of  Greek  Emancipation ;  and  in  1828  and  1829 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Aberdeen  are  understood  to 
have  refrained  from  direct  hostilities  with  Bussia,  chiefly  through 
an  apprehension  that  they  would  have  been  thereby  involved  m 
war  with  France  also. 

These  circumstances  do  honour  to  those  Torv  statesmen, 
whom  a  paramount  wsnse  of  public  duly  induced  virtually  to 
dissever  their  country  from  the  alliances  of  1815.  But  nothing 
can  be  more  clear,  from  these  examples,  *than  that  the  inherent 
divergence  of  the  !^glish  system  from  the  ^^  Conservative 
Powers,"  prevented  the  existence  of  any  such  alliances  as  Sir  A. 
Alison  has  described.  The  state  of  our  alliances  with  those 
powers  in  1830  may  be  fiurly  inferred  from  the  readiness  with 
which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Aberdeen  acknow- 
ledged the  throne  of  Louis  i^iilippe. 
^e  author  pioceeib  thna :- ^^ 

**  Strong  in  the  support  of  Franee,  wbe&er  under  n  throne  sar- 
roanded  l^  republican  institations,  or  those  institutions  themselves, 
England  became  indifferent  to  the  jealoasy  of  the  other  Continental 
Powers,  and  in  the  attempt  to  extend  the  spread  of  iib^til  institutions, 
or  the  sympathy  openly  expressed  for  foreign  rebels^  irritated  beyond 
forgiveness  Uie  Cabinets  of  St  Petersburg,  Vienna,  and  Berlin." — ^P.  28. 

We  do  not  care  to  enter  upon  the  legal  question,  whether  the 
Poles  (who  are  here  designed)  were  r3>els  or  not.  But  as  Sir 
Archibald  assumes  the  entire  harmony  of  Austria,  Russia,  and 
Prussia,  in  1830  and  1881,  in  adhering  to  the  ^^  Conservative 
Alliance,"  we  may  as  well  remind  him,  that  Austria  and  Russia 
were  upon  the  verge  of  war  at  this  very  juncture,  and  upon  this 
very  question.  It  is  perfectly  well  known  to  all  public  men  in 
London,  that  Prince  Mettemich  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  PoHsh  **  rebels,"  and  was  preparing  for  an  armed  interven- 
tion in  their  suppcni;,  on  the  condition  that  an  Austrian  prince 
should  fiU  their  constitutional  throne,  when  the  vigour  of  the 
Russians  unexpectedly  terminated  the  war. 

Sir  A.  Alison  thus  winds  up  with  the  proof  of  his  consistent 
proposition : — 

^'  But  all  alliances  founded  on  identity  of  feeling,  not  interest,  are 
ephemeral  in  their  duration.  A  single  day  destroyed  the  whck  fabric  on 
which  we  rested  our  gecurity.  Revolutionary  violence  worked  out  its 
natural  and  unavoidable  result  in  the  Continental  States.  A  military 
despotism  was,  after  a  sanguinary  struggle,  established  in  Austria 
and  Pmsria :  the  2d  ofDeemAer  arrived  m  France;  and  in  an  insUmt 
4kai'f(mer  imu  turned  etHr4oA€  ranko/ovr^mmniee.^ — P.  28. 
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So  much  for  all  this  boasted  discernment  I  That  many  per- 
sons should  have  connected  the  idea  of  a  Bonaparte  in  al^lute 
power  in  France  with  Continental  usurpation,  and  a  threatened 
invasion  of  this  country,  by  the  mere  historic  relation  of  the  two 
ideas,  was  not  unnatural.  But  that  a  writer  who  had  passed 
half  his  life  in  a  study  of  the  political  history  of  this  centuiy, 
should  have  failed  to  perceive  the  three  great  determinating  in- 
fluences in  the  policy  of  the  present  Emperor  of  the  French,  is 
really  surprising.  He  did  not  anticipate  the  probability  that 
that  prince,  as  he  existed  under  the  force  of  his  uncle's  name^ 
would  adopt  the  alliance  of  England  in  the  interest  of  commerce, 
which  that  uncle  had  so  often  declared  should  have  been  his 
policy,  could  he  but  have  had  his  career  over  again.  He  did 
not  anticipate  the  effect  of  the  adverse  prepossession  of  the  legiti- 
mist sovere^s  towards  the  house  of  Bonaparte — ^added  to  the 
hauteur  ana  disdain  with  which  they  had  treated  even  Eang 
Louis  Philippe,  twenty  years  before.  He  seems  to  have  had  no 
perception  that  the  national  alliance  of  France  and  England  was 
a  great  commercial  fact.  We  have  already  adverted  to  this,  as 
an  evidence  of  Sir  A.  Alison's  strange  misconception  of  the  real 
bases  of  the  present  political  system  of  Europe.  He  appears 
able  to  see  no  further  tnan  the  actual  fabric  of  government ;  and 
referring  the  coincidence  of  more  popular  power  in  France  and 
England  with  the  avowed  alliance  of  the  two  States  to  the  mere 
sympathy  of  a  popular  system,  he  augurs  the  ruin  of  the  alliance 
from  the  fall  oi  the  popular  system.  W^ith  regard  to  his  repeated 
assertion  (this  time  stated  without  a  contradiction),  ^^  that  the 
alliance  could  not  be  durable  because  it  was  not  founded  on  an 
identity  of  interest,"  we  may  reply,  that  perhaps  the  experience  of 
twenty-seven  years  may  now  be  taken  as  an  evidence  of  its  durar 
bility ;  and  that  the  fact  of  its  durability  may  be  alone  held  as  a 
presumption  of  its  basis  in  an  identity  of  interest. 

It  is  certainly  not  a  little  amusing  to  turn  from  this  volume  to 
p.  383  of  vol.  lY.,  and  to  observe  how  Sir  A.  Alison  wreaks  his 
revenge  on  the  Allied  Powers  for  disappointing  his  prediction. 
Now  elsewhere,  throughout  these  volumes,  he  has  justly  held  in 
view  the  importance  of  the  Turkish  Empire  to  tae  balance  of 
European  power ;  and,  more  than  all,  the  pre-eminent  necessity 
of  preserving  that  Empire  from  the  encroachment  of  Bussia.  Yet 
in  this  passage,  written  during  the  late  war,  he  holds  up  to 
European  indignation  the  spectacle  of  France  and  England 
uniting  for  the  defence  of  a  Mx)hammedan  State  I  This  certainly 
strikes  us  as  a  somewhat  unsuccessful  retreat  from  a  false  position. 

This  defence  of  Turkey  being  here  referred  to  "  the  Beform 
Act"  (I),  it  mav  be  as  well  to  s^,  that  Lord  Castlereagh,  who 
is  Sir  Archibald's  political  archetype,  was  himself  as  strenuous 
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a  supporter  of  that  State  as  Lord  Palmerston  himself.  We  re- 
member asking  the  late  Lord  Londondeny  what  course  Lord 
Castlereagh  would  have  pursued  with  regard  to  Greek  Emanci- 
pation, if  he  had  lived  nve  years  longer.  Lord  Londondeny 
replied,  ^^I  am  certain  my  brother  would  never  have  consented 
to  anything  of  the  kind." 

Before  we  c^t  the  subject  of  foreign  affairs,  it  is  worth  while 
to  advert  to  Sir  A*  Alison's  view  of  the  increased  militaiy  esta- 
blishments of  the  despoticpowers,  in  their  relation  to  the  pro- 
bability of  general  war.  Tnis  question  is  of  the  more  practical 
import,  since  it  is  directly  connected  in  the  narrative  with  that 
of  our  own  defences.    The  author  argues,-^ 

"  Since  the  battle  of  Waterlooi  all  the  contests  of  Earope  have 
l>een  internal  onlj.  There  have  been  many  desperate  and  bloodj 
struggles,  but  thej  have  not  been  those  of  nation  with  nation^  hut  of 
class  with  clasSy  or  race  with  race.  No  foreign  wars  have  desolated 
Europe ;  and  the  whole  efforts  of  government  in  every  country  have 
beeii  directed  to  moderating  the  warlike  propensities  of  their  subjects, 
and  preventing  the  fierce  animosities  of  national^  and  race  [I]  from 
involving  the  world  in  general  conflagration 

"  But  thb  has  been  materially  changed  by  the  consequences  of  the 
great  European  revolution  of  1848 ;  and  it  may  now  be  doubted 
whether  the  greatest  dangers  that  threaten  society,  are  not  those  of 
foreign  subjugation,  and  the  loss  of  national  independence." — i.,  p.  22. 

It  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  argue  with  an  author  who  has  no 
distinct  idea  of  the  meaning  tnat  he  would  assign  to  his  own 
terms.  Li  the  same  breath  he  uses  the  terms  '^nation"  and 
^'  race,"  first  in  antithesis,  and  then  as  implying  nearly  identical 
ideas.  The  anticipation  of  external  w^ar,  as  the  ultimate  charac- 
teristic of  this  age,  is  however  fair  and  plausible :  though  the 
financial  break  down  of  France  and  Russia  (since  this  volume 
was  written)  has  not  favoured  the  experiment ;  and  though  the 
increase  of  militaiy  force  in  Austria  and  Prussia  is  only  propor- 
tionate to  the  increase  of  popular  disaffection. 

But  this  picture  has  apparently  been  drawn,  only  to  bring  out 
more  vividly  our  own  alleged  defencelessness,  which,  as  may  be 
expected.  Sir  A.  Alison  refers  to  the  contraction  of  the  currency. 
It  is,  of  course,  a  broad  question,  whether  the  popular  voice  has 
not  been  raised  too  loudly  for  retrenchment.  The  author,  how- 
ever, proceeds  to  illustrate  his  position  with  much  the  same  cir- 
cumspection as  before : — 

"  The  military  strength  of  Great  Britain  has  been  strained  to  the 
uttermost  to  withstand  the  hostility,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  of  the 
Caffres,  who  never  could  bring  six  thousand  men  into  the  field." — 
P.  26. 
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Now,  eveiybody  knows  that  the  Caflre  war  was  a  gaerillA 
war;  and  with  tne  suppression  of  such  a  war  numbers  can 
have  little  concern.  Ine  late  Duke  of  Wellington  stated  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  when  this  war  was  pending,  that  such  hos- 
tilities were  to  be  met,  less  by  numbers  than  by  tactics.  The 
war  was  a  war  of  depredation  by  the  Cafires ;  and  their  opera-* 
tions  were  carried  on  npon  the  basis  of  a  nearly  impenetrable 
jungle,  which  was  always  their  retreat.  The  Duke's  advice  was, 
theraore,  that  roads  should  be  made  through  the  jungle,  hy  the 
cutting  down  of  the  wood,  as  the  only  means  of  suppressing  the 
Caffire  invasion.  To  say,  therefore,  that  ^^  our  military  strength 
was  strained  to  the  uttermost"  in  ^ese  proceedings,  mvolvas  a 
misconception  of  the  whole  character  of  tne  war.  It  mi^ht  have 
been  remembered,  too,  by  this  annalist  of  the  Peninsular  cam- 
paigns, that  the  hosts  which  Napoleon  poured  through  the 
iVrenees  were  never  able  to  overpower  tne  guerilla  bands  of 
Navarre  and  the  Basque  Provinces. 

But  Sir  A.  Alison  continues : — 

*^  Every  gleam  of  colonial  peace  has  been  invariably  followed  by 
profuse  demands  at  home  for  a  reduction  of  the  establishments,  and  a 
dimination  of  the  national  expenses;  until  they  have  been  brought 
down  to  a  point  so  low,  that  the  nation,  which,  daring  the  war,  had  a 
million  men  in  arms,  two  hundred  and  forty  ships  of  the  line  bearing 
the  royal  flag,  and  a  hundred  in  commission,  could  not  now  muster 
twenty  thousand  men  and  ten  ships  of  the  line  to  guard  Great  Britain 
from  invasion,  London  from  capture,  and  the  Bri^h  Empire  from  de- 
struction/*—P.  26. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  alluring 
picture  of  the  armaments  of  England  before  the  calamitous  con- 
traction of  the  currency — Priami  dum  regna  manebant — has 
its  vanishing  point  in  a  charge  of  eight  hundred  millions  upon 
the  present  generation.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  England, 
since  the  contraction  of  the  currency,  has  paid  far  more  for  the 
naval  and  military  displays  terminatmg  witn  1815,  than  she  ever 
did  before  it.  I^conaly,  we  find  in  the  estimates  proposed  by 
Mr  Sidnev  Herbert  in  1853, — before  there  existed  any  appre- 
hension of  a  war  with  Eussia,  and  when,  therefor^,  they  were 
presumptively  similar  to  those  of  1852,  which  is  the  date  of  this 
volume, — a  vote  for  108,000  men  for  the  army  alone.  As  the 
author  acknowledges  that  only  half  our  army  was  in  the  colonies 
(a  proportion,  inaeed,  largely  overdrawn),  it  follows  that  our 
home  rarce,  exclusively  of  marines,  yeomanry,  etc,  was,  on  his 
own  reasoning,  nearly  triple  what  he  has  stated  it  to  have  been. 

Thirdly,  with  regard  to  our  having  had  a  ^^milUon  in  arms"  pre- 
viously to  1815,  we  remember  the  late  Mr  Hume  calculating^  in 
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1850  or  1851 9  that  we  had  then  about  eleven  hundred  thousand. 
The  hyperbole  of  Sir  A.  Alison  is  pretty  nearly  as  great  as  the 
hyperbole  of  Mr  Hume ;  only  that  the  latter  financier  gave  us 
the  process  of  hb  calculation,  which  the  former  does  not.  Mr 
Hume  included  the  militia,  yeomanxy,  police,  Indian  and  Colonial 
armies,  and  perhaps  every  man  who  received  a  shilling  fix>m 
the  State.  I^  however,  the  author^s  view  of  the  militaiy  strength 
of  England  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  were  in  any  degree  correct, 
how  would  he  account  for  the  fact,  that,  during  four  out  of  the 
six  years  of  our  share  in  the  Peninsular  war,Xord  Wellington 
never  found  himself  at  the  head  of  more  than  20,000  Bntish 
bayonets  ?  We  believe  that  the  largest  British  army  that  has 
taken  the  field  during  this  century,  was  arrayed  before  Sebastopol 
in  1855. 

Sir  A.  Alison's  views  of  our  colonial  policy  during  this  down- 
ward period  of  our  history,  are  as  accurate  and  precise  as  any- 
thing we  have  yet  noticed.  Thus  he  speaks  of  the  Revolution 
of  1830  in  its  colonial  results : — 

**  Its  first  efiact  was  to  bring  about  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes 
in  the  West  Indies.'  Eight  hundred  thousand  slaves  in  the  British 
colonies,  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  received  the  perilous  gift  of 
unconditional  freedom.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
the  experiment  was  made  of  extending  tlie  institutions  of  Japhet  to 
the  sons  of  Ham.  .  .  .  New  Zealand  was  added  to  the  already 
colossal  empire  of  England  in  Oceania ;  and  it  was  already  apparent 
that  the  foundations  were  laid,  in  a  fifth  hemisphere  (?),  of  another 
nation,  destined  to  rival,  perhaps  eclipse,  Europe  itself  in  the  career 
of  human  improvement.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
tke  eoune  <f  advancement  ceased  to  be  from  East  to  WtUP — ^P.  9. 

Why,  in  the  veiy  same  breath  he  has  been  characterizing  the 
introduction  of  European  institutions  among  the  West  Inmans, 
as  one  of  the  greatest  incidents  of  this  period !'  The  English 
settlements  in  the  American  continent  were  meanwhile  yearly 
extending  themselves,  and  European  emigration  was  there  pour- 
ing in  with  continually  increasing  volume. 

Xiet  us  now  turn  to  the  fourth  volume,  in  which  Sir  A.  Alison 
deals  widi  the  Bepeal  of  the  Test  Act,  Catholic  Emancipation, 
and  Parliamentary  Reform.  On  the  two  former  of  these  ques- 
tions, we  are  agreeably  surprised  by  his  liberality.  He  approves  of 
the  repeal  of  tne  Test  Act,  and  he  re^irds  Catliolic  Emancipation 
as  "  a  great  and  wise  measure.'' — (P.  185.)  To  be  sure.  Lord 
Castlereagh  was  for  Catholic  Emancipation;  and  the  author^s 
opinion  in  its  favour  is  diereby  saved  ftom  heterodoxy.  The  origin 
of  this  measure  is,  of  course,  referred  to  the  contraction  of  ue 
currency ;  and  it  is  very  pleasant  to  find  that  this  unfortunate 
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legislation — "from  seeming  evil  still  educing  good" — ^was  the 
parent  of  "  a  great  and  wise  measure." 

But  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Catholic  Emancipation 
would  get  off  scot  free.  Accordingly,  we  read,  at  p.  193,  that 
"  Emancipation  has  brought  a  righteous  retribution  to  both  par- 
ties."    The  retribution  is  thus  explained  and  vindicated : — 

''England  has  been  punished,  and  justly  punished,  for  doing  a 
right  thing  from  wrong  motives ;  and  the  consequences  of  the  fault 
have  alrefuly  been  amply  experienced.  The  great  precedent  of  yield* 
ing,  not  to  justice,  but  to  coercion,  has  not  been  lost  upon  the  agitators 
within  her  own  bosom.  The  Reform  movement  was  the  child  of  the 
Catholic  agitation,  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  of  the  triumph  of 
Reform."— Vol.  iv.,  p.  193. 

On  this  reasoning  we  have  four  observations  to  offer.    Firsts 
the  Divine  government  of  nations  is  one  of  the  most  solemn  and 
mysterious  questions  that  can  be  entertained;  and  it  is  one, 
assuredly,  on  which  the  greatest  intellects  would  refrain  frx)m 
expressing  an  opinion  without  the  greatest  circumspection.    To 
deal  out  judgments  in  this  way,  is  one  of  the  most  certain  attri- 
butes of  superficial  and  egotistical  declamation.     Secondly,  the 
argument  itself  is  marked  by  an  obliquity  of  perception  so  great, 
as  necessarily  to  strike  the  most  careless  reader.     If  a  nation  is 
to  be  punished  according  to  the  extent  of  its  failings,  which  is 
the  greater  failing — ^to  do  a  just  act  from  a  wrong  motive,  or  to 
persevere  in  the  unjust  act  ?     After  England  had  so  long  perse- 
vered in  the  unjust  act,  without,  as  it  appears,  experiencing 
retribution,  is  it  consistent  with  our  notions  of  justice — ^and  it  is 
by  these  notions  that  the  author  decides  the  question — ^that  retri^ 
bution  should  follow  our  commission  of  a  iust  act,  even  though 
the  motives  qualify  the  justice  I     Thirdly,  now  does  he  arrive  at 
the  obliquity  of  the  motive  ?    How  can  he  assume  that  those 
who  ultimately  conceded,  did  not  deem  concession  more  just  than 
the  alternative  of  general  bloodshed  ?     How  does  he  snow  that 
the  distributive  assignment  of  civil  rights  rested  upon  a  positive 
Divine  law,  and  not  upon  a  human  calculation  of  the  balance 
of  social  and  moral  good  to  the  whole  community  ?     Fourthly, 
what  is  the  significance  of  the  retribution,  and  what  the  aim  of 
this  flippant  denunciation  of  the  Reform  Act  and  of  the  Repeal 
of  the  Com  Laws — ^in  the  face  of  a  nearly  universal  concurrence 
in  the  expediency  of  the  measiures  which  constitute  the  retribu- 
tion itself?     And,  with  regard  to  the  indirect  results  of  the 
machinery  by  which  these  measures  were  carried,  the  Political 
Unions  expired  in  the  first  Reformed  Parliament,  and  the  League 
has,  in  its  turn,  undergone  a  similar  fate. 

To  pass  to  the  next  subject,  let  us  see  how  Sir  A.  Alison  deals 
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with  Parliamentaiy  Befonn.  This  is  one  on  which  we  admit 
that  a  certain  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  the  inherent  pre- 
judice of  which  few  who  lived  in  the  period  of  that  measure  can 
entirely  divest  themselves.  The  author^s  estimate  of  the  influ- 
ence of  Catholic  Emancipation  on  Parliamentary  Beform  is  no 
doubt  well-founded.  He  takes  care  also,  that,  among  its  influ- 
encesy  the  contraction  of  the  currency  shall  not  be  forgotten. 
But  he  proceeds  to  assert  the  ccm  verse  of  the  proposition,  and  to 
argue  it  in  these  terms : — 

"  No  one  doubts  that,  if  the  Beform  Bill  had  been  the  first  measure 
carried,  the  Catholic  Belief  Bill  would  never  have  been  the  second. 
The  present  House  of  Commons  (1854),  even  with  the  addition  of 
^j  Catholic  members  for  Ireland,  is  greatly  more  hostile  to  the 
Catholics  than  that  of  1829  was.  The  opposition  to  them  is  to  be 
found  now  rather  in  the  Lower  than  the  Upper  House,  This  is  a 
very  remarkable  circumstance,  in  a  country  so  much  influenced  by 
public  opinion  as  England,  especially  during  the  last  half*century,  has 
been.  It  [what  ?]  was  carried  by  the  libeSral  opinions  of  the  holders 
of  a  majority  of  the  close  boroughs,  which  brought  the  Government 
into  such  straits  as  compelled  it  to  force  through  the  measure." — 
Vol.  iv.,  p.  185. 

This  strikes  us  as  a  very  doubtful  proposition  to  assume  so 
confidently.  The  close  borough  seats  abolished  by  the  Beform 
Act  were  141;  and  this  number  pretty  closely  coincides  with  the 
difference  between  the  dose  seats  now  and  the  close  seats  before 
1832,  although  the  change  of  the  franchise  may  somewhat  have 
affected  the  distinction.  The  Tory  nominees  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  with  very  incidental  exceptions,  must  be  subtracted 
from  this  number;  for  the  author,  by  supposing  that  the  nomi- 
nation-holders forced  the  measure  on  the  Government,  excludes 
from  calculation  those  Tory  peers  whom  the  Duke  of  WeUing- 
ton's  influence  may  have  induced  to  favour  Emancipation.  We 
have  therefore  to  set  the  Whig  nomination-members  against  the 
fifty  Irish  seats  secured  to  the  Catholics,  as  the  author  asserts,  by 
Parliamentary  Beform,  and  against  the  presumptive  difierence 
of  opinion  between  seventv  or  eighty  members  nominated  ex- 
pressly to  withstand  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  such  a  number 
chosen  chiefly  by  firee  suffrages.  Allowing,  then,  these  scales 
nearly  to  counterpoise  each  other,  we  have  to  account  for  the 
increased  endowment  of  Maynooth  under  a  Beformed  House  of 
Commons.  And,  more  than  all,  we  have  also,  in  considering  the 
relative  anti-Catholicism  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1829  and 
1854,  to  bear  in  mind  the  difference  between  the  views  of  that 
House  when  the  claims  of  the  Catholics  were  withheld,  and 
when  they  were  conceded.  This  is  what  Sir  A.  Alison's  argument 
entirely  loses  sight  of.    Surely  the  alleged  prepossessions  of  the 
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House  of  Commons  against  Catholic  encroachment  in  1854^ 
after  relief  had  been  granted  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  afibfds 
no  sort  of  index  of  what  their  views  towards  the  Cathokcs  would 
have  been  if  that  relief  had  never  been  conceded* 

So  much  for  the  argument  which  appears  designed,  on  the 
threshold  of  a  discussion  of  Parliamentary  Reform  itsd^  to  instil 
the  reader  with  a  wholesome  preconception  of  the  illib^ality  and 
injustice  of  popular  institutions.  .Let  us  see  what  is  the  authoi^s 
view  of  the  practical  working  of  the  old  House  of  Commons,  and 
of  the  representation  of  classes  which  prevailed  in  it : — 

'<  Bat  the  aristocracy,  which  had  gained  the  ascendancy  in  England 
at  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  was  not  entirely,  or  erea  principally,  a  terri- 
torial aristocracy.  It  was  a  mixed  body,  composed  of  merohantty 
manofacturers,  bankers,  colonial  proprietors,  shipowners,  and  shop- 
keepers (T),  even  more  than  landholders,  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland. 
The  House  of  Commons  was  the  representative,  not  of  one  species  of 
property,  but  of  every  species  of  property ;  and  although  numbers 
were  by  no  means  unrepresented,  yet  the  members  elected  by  the 
popular  constituencies  were  few  in  number  compared  to  those  who 
rested  on  the  mercantile,  landed,  or  colonial  interests." — ^YoL  i., 
p.  311. 

If  we  turn  to  voL  IV.,  p.  387,  we  shall  find  the  same  proposi- 
tion asserted,  consistently  enough : — 

^*  Thus,  the  House  of  Commons  had  come  to  be  an  assembly,  not 
of  the  representatives  of  any  one  class  or  section  of  society,  hutofcUl 
sections  and  classes  [the  italics  are  the  author's] ;  and  though  the  in- 
fluence of  wealth,  landed  or  commercial,  was  mainly  influential  in 
procuring  the  rettuns,"  etc.    And  the  same  statement  is  repeated. 

But  from  this  point  the  two  statements  broadly  diverge,  if  they 
do  not  directly  contradict  each  other.  In  the  formerj  me  author 
asserts  that  ^^  the  mercantile  aristocracy  pursued  measures  for 
their  peculiar  interests ;"  and  that  ^^  it  was  to  the  undue  ascend- 
ancy of  the  mercantile  interest  in  this  mixed  aristocracy — spring- 
ing out  of  the  vast  riches  they  had  amassed,  and  the  in£fuence 
they  had  acquired  during  the  war — ^that  the  remote  cause  of  the 
whole  subsequent  difficulties  of  the  British  empire  is  to  be  found." 
— ^P.  311.  This,  if  it  be  so,  is  a  pretty  plain  evidence  of  the  de- 
fective balance  of  classes  in  the  old  representation. 

The  latter  statement — that  firom  the  fourth  volume^ — is  thus 
followed  up : — 

'^  That  this  was  the  true  character  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
the  secret  of  its  long-continued  influence  and  popularity,  is  decisively 
proved  by  its  legislative  acts.  Every  interest  in  society  was  protected 
by  the  laws  or  the  fiscal  regulations  which  it  passed,  and  none  in  such 
a  degree  as  to  beget  the  suspicion  that  any  one  interest  had  acquired  a  dis^ 
proportioned  sway  in  the  Iqpslature^'—YoL  iv.,  p.  887. 
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Sir  Archibald  has  asserted  in  volame  I.^  that  the  ^^  mercantile 
aristocracy"  alone  had  gained^  at  this  very  time,  such  an  ^^undne 
ascendancy"  as  to  prodace  '^  the  whole  subsequent  difficulties  of 
the  British  Empire  ! "  Where,  then,  was  the  action  of  this  alleged 
equipoise  of  classes  ? 

Sir  A.  Alison's  narra^re  of  the  struggle  regarding  the  Reform 
Bill  appears  to  us  both  interesting  smd  reliable.  The  popular 
exciteiAent,  the  vacillation  of  the  sovereign,  are  well  told :  there 
is  none  of  the  distressing  magniloquence  which  pervades  the  dis- 
cussion of  other  topics.  Justice  is  usually  done  to  the  late  Earl 
Grey  and  his  friends,  so  far  as  their  motives  are  concerned.  It 
is  when  the  author  begins  to  reason  upon  this  question,  and 
to  enter  upon  what  he  frequently  terms  ^^  reflections  on  these 
events,"  that  he  loses  himself  so  terribly.  His  criticisms  of  the 
Whig  Ministers  are  reserved  for  intellectual,  not  moral  charao 
teristics :  and  although  it  is  impossible  to  do  otherwise  than  com- 
mend the  gentlemanly  feeling  which  dictates  this  distinction — 
and  which  has  not  always  been  borne  in  mind  in  the  ranks  of  his 
own  party — the  almost  mvariable  recoil  of  these  criticisms  upon 
the  author  himself,  inevitably  renders  the  whole  commentarjr 
somewhat  serio-comic.  At  p.  375,  for  example>  the  author  has 
his  fling  at  Lord  Macaulay,  in  the  shape  of  a  criticism  which  he 
quotes,  with  great  zest,  from  Mr  Roebuck's  Hist(»*y  of  the  Whig 
Ministry.  The  question  is  that  of  the  charge  ^ven  by  the  King 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  form  a  new  Ministry  in  May  1832, 
on  the  defeat  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords : — 

*'  Among  the  rest,  Mr  Macaulay  said — ^  The  new  ministry  will  go 
forth  to  the  contest  without  arms,  either  offensive  or  defensive.  If 
thej  have  recourse  to  force,  they  will  find  it  vain ;  if  they  attempt 
gagging  bills,  they  will  be  divided ;  in  short,  in  taking  office,  they  will 
present  a  most  miserable  example  of  impotent  ambition,  and  appear 
as  if  the  J  wished  to  show  to  the  world  a  melancholy  example  of  little 
men  [Sir  A.  Alison^s  itaHcsJ  bringing  a  great  empire  to  deAtruction.' 
A  curious  proof  of  excitement,  as  Mr  Roebuck  remarks,  when  we  re- 
collect that  among  those  ^little  men'  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
numbered." — Vol.  iv.,  p.  375. 

It  is  singular  that  neither  Mr  Roebuck  nor  Sir  A.  Alison 
should  have  perceived  that  Lord  Macaula/s  criticism  referred  to 
a  contingency  not  then  come  to  pass.  "  Such,"  in  other  words, 
"  would  become  the  character  of^  the  Tory  ministers,  if  they  did 
take  office."  The  issue  implied  that  the  Duke  pretty  closely  agreed 
in  Lord  Macaulay's  opinion.  The  author  has  just  been  lauding 
his  Grace's  "  practical  good  sense : "  it  seemea  to  be  the  dictate 
of  this  "  good  sense  "  that  the  Tory  leaders  would  put  themselves 
in  just  such  a  position  as  the  Whig  orator  had  described ;  for  the 
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Dtike  declared  himself  unable  to  govern  the  conntzy.  We 
ahould  have  expected  something  better  of  Mr  Boebuck. 

Here  is  the  author^s  ciiticiam  on  the  Beform  Bill,  as  it  finally 
stood: 

*^  Thus  in  the  Imperial  Legislature,  as  it  now  stands^  there  are  255 
eounty  members,  and  405  for  boronghs  ;  an  immense  dbproportion, 
when  it  is  recollected  that  they  are  nearly  in  an  inverse  ratio  of  the 
population  and  wealth  raised  by  these  different  classes  of  society, 
three-fifths  of  both  of  which  are  drawn  from  or  dependent  on  the 
rural  population." — VoL  iv.,  p.  382. 

In  vol.  Ly  and  at  p.  311,  the  author  has  told  ns,  that  "the 
aristocracy  [or  wealthy  classes]  in  ascendancy  in  Englimd,  was 
not,  even  principally,  a  territonal  aristocracy)^  but  that  "  it  was 
a  ^xed  W,  U¥)8ed  of  merchants,  miWtur^rs,  bankers, 
colonial  proprietors,  shipowners,  and  shopkeepers,  even  niore 
than  landholders."  J£  the  ag^gate  wealth  of  each  class  bear 
any  relation  to  the  "  aristocratic  wealth  in  each  class,  how  can 
the  argument  hold  as  to  the  relative  wealth  of  town  and  country  ? 
With  regard  to  population,  the  statement,  (u  a  bare  and  abstract 
facty  is  no  doubt  perfectly  true.  But  what  is  the  inference  to  be 
deduced  from  the  authoi^s  criticism  ?  Clearly,  that  the  Beform 
Act  increased  the  borough  and  diminished  the  county  repre- 
sentation. Now  this  is  exactly  what  the  Beform  Act  did  not  do. 
Thus,  the  author  says  again,  vol.  iv.,  p.  398 : — 

*'  To  understand  how  this  came  about,  it  is  only  necessary  to  re- 
collect that,  by  the  Beform  Bill,  nearly  two-thirds  [author's  italics]  of 
the  House  of  Commons  was  composed  of  members  for  boroughs." 

It  was  the  pre-eminent  aim  of  the  Beform  Act,  in  sweeping 
away  nomination  boroughs,  to  do  justice  to  the  county  constitu- 
encies. Sixty-five  were  added  to  94  coimty  members.  Meanwhile, 
in  place  of  the  141  nomination  seats  for  boroughs  that  were 
abolished,  not  more  than  64  borough  seats  were  auided.  Before 
the  reform  of  Parliament,  the  proportion  of  borough  to  county 
representation,  in  England  and  Wales,  was  405  to  82 :  it  is  now 
159  to  341.  The  borough  representation  of  the  United  King- 
dom now  exactly  equals  tne  borough  representation  of  England 
alone  before  the  Beform  Act 

Of  course,  if  Sir  A.  Alison  were  arguing  this  question  as  one  of 
the  relation  of  noble  to  borough  interest,  it  would  remain  per- 
fectly true  that  the  abolition  of  so  many  nomination  boroughs 
more  than  counterbalanced  the  concessions  to  the  counties,  fiut 
he  argues  it  as  a  question  of  justice,  not  to  the  territorial  mag- 
nates, but  to  the  "  rural  population,"  to  quote  his  very  woros. 
And  this  is  now  becoming  a  more  real  distinction  than  ever.  The 
great  Tory  noble  adheres  generally  to  his  family  traditions,  while 
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his  tenantry  are  notorionslj  liberalising.  The  Toiy  landholders^ 
therefore,  cannot  be  relied  on  as  the  exponents  of  the  will  of  the 
farming  and  peasant  class.  It  is  dear,  then,  that  the  Beform 
Act  did  a  great  act  of  jostice,  not  simply  to  the  large  towns' — 
which  the  anther,  in  vol.  I.,  has  indnrectly  acknowledged  to 
represent  the  great  proportion  of  the  national  wealth — but,  ev^m 
more  largely,  to  the  conntiy  population*^ 

We  will  now  pass  firom  the  question  of  the  Beform  Act  in  its 
direct  results.  It  is  as  well^  however,  to  advert  to  Sir  A. 
Alison's  characterisation  of  the  old  House  of  Commons^  ^^that 
it  had  grown  up  like  a  code  of  consuetudinaiy  law,  with  the 
wants  and  requirements  of  six  centuries."  Tms  is  the  most 
remarkable  misapprehension  that  we  have  yet  encountered.  !» 
not  Sir  A.  Alison  aware  that  no  significant  changes,  if  indeed 
any  changes,  were  made  in  its  borough  representation  during 
the  whole  period  for  which  the  House  of  Hanover  hcui  sat  upon 
the  throne,  while  changes  were  continually  being  made  in  that 
representation  during  previous  ages,  and  that  the  importance  of 
the  great  unrepresentea  towns  dated  &om  this  very  period  of  the 
Hanoverian  dynasty  I 

One  of  the  most  startling  deductions  firom  the  policy  of 
Parliamentoxy  Beform,  is  that  which  refers  our  emigration  to 
this  measure : — 

r 

'^  It  must  be  obvious  to  every  paHial  observer  that  this  prodigious 
change,  with  all  its  incalculable  efiTects  on  the  world  in  general,  and 
this  country  in  particular,  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  alteration 
in  the  dominant  class  in  -  the  British  Islands  by  the  effects  of  the 
Beform  Bill." 

The  theory,  so  obvious,  is  thus  illustrated : —  ' 

**  When  we  recollect  that  the  annual  emigration  firom  the  British 
Islands,  for  the  seven  years  prior  to  1832,  was  from  20,000  to  40,000 
a  year,  and  that  it  is  now  not  less,  on  an  average  of  years,  than 
350,000,  it  is  evident,"  etc.— Vol.  iv.,  p.  ^85. 

The  author^s  argument  is  contradicted  by  his  own  figures. 
Those  figures  show  that  emigration,  from  1826  to  1832,  had 
risen  firom  20,000  to  not  less  than  103,000  (p.  384).  From 
1882  to  1846  he  gives  no  figures ;  but  he  states  the  emigration 

*  The  coDStitation  of  this  House  of  Commons  is  termed,  at  p.  379  of  the 
same  volume,  A^^Poiigarehtfl*'  The  italics,  as  before,  are  the  author's  own. 
Sir  Archibald  appears  to  possess  a  precise  and  accurate  notion  of  the  etymology 
of  our  language  where  it  is  founded  on  the  Greek.  The  expression  seems  to 
have  been  manufactured  as  a  correlative  of  "  oligarchy ; "  and  the  author  must 
have  been  guided  bv  a  vague  notion  that  the  letter  **  p,"  like  a  dngle  letter  at 
an  electric  telegraph  statton,  meant  a  great  deal, — that  this  affix  distinguished 
the  **  multitude  **  from  the  '*  few,'*  and,  in  fact,  spoke  volumes.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, the  Greek  subBtantive  in  this  compound  is  asstuned  to  be,  not  J^px^,  but 
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of  1846  to  have  been  129,000.  We  assume  this,  therefore,  to 
have  been  the  maximtim  up  to  that  year;  after  which  die  Irish 
famine  introduced  an  entirely  different  incentive  to  any  that  had 
existed  before.  We  find,  then,  from  Sir  Archibald's  own  figures, 
adduced  in  support  of  his  ^^  obvious "  theory,  that,  during  the 
seven  years  preceding  the  Reform  Act,  emigration  had  increased 
by  more  than  four  hundred  per  cent;  while,  during  the  fourteen 
years  succeeding  it,  it  had  increased  by  only  twemiy-fvce  per  cent. ! 
If  we  turn  to  volume  VI.  we  shall  find  another  judgment — 
the  dissolution  of  Lord  Melbourne's  Government  in  1841,  which 
was  produced  by — ^the  Eeform  Act !  It  would  be  unjust,  even 
to  Sur  A.  Alison,  to  pass  over  that  portion  of  his  thirty-eighth 
chapter,  which  is  entitled,  ^^Reflections  on  the  Fall  of  the 
Whigs,"  as  it  seems  to  be  regarded  as  the  retributive  vindication 
of  the  wrongs  of  the  old  constitution. 

"  Thus  fell  the  government  of  the  Whigs,  and  fell  never  agun  to 
rise.  The  Liberal  or  movement  party  have  been  in  power,  indeed, 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  subsequent  period,  and  to  all  appearance, 
they  are  destined  for  a  long  period  to  hold  the  reins.  But  the  Liberal 
party  is  very  different  from  the  old  Whig'party — much  more  opposed  to 

it  than  ever  the  Tory  had  been But  the  case  is  very  different 

with  the  Liberals,  who,  since  the  fall  of  the  Whigs,  have  succeeded 
them  in  the  administration  of  affairs.  The  proof  of  this  is  decisive : 
it  is  to  be  found  in  their  [whose  ?]  legislative  acts.  Th^  [Whigs  or 
Liberals?]  have  been  obliged  to  substitute  favour  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  for  the  stem  hostility  of  the  Revolution ;  Free  Trade,  for 
the  protective  system,  which  for  a  century  and  a  half  had  regulated 
their  policy,"  etc. — ^Vol.  vi.,  p.  447. 

A^uming  that  the  author  here  alludes  to  the  Whigs,  in  spite 
of  the  obscurity  of  his  grammar,  are  even  the  statements  of  ract, 
from  which  these  opinions  are  drawn,  historically  accurate! 
The  whole  argument  is,  of  course,  based  on  the  assumption,  that 
the  Whigs  are  a  race  of  odious  oligarchs,  as  obscure  m  intellect 
as  they  are  rapacious  in  disposition.  They  are  assumed  to  be 
incapable  of  onginating,  in  fact  even  of  inculcating,  any  political 
truths;  and  it  appears  to  be  set  down  as  a  proposition  too 
obvious  to  be  argued,  that  their  concessions  have  oeen  made  in- 
variably to  pressure,  and  never  consequently  to  justice.  This 
might  be  a  matter  on  which  Sir  Archibald  would  be  entitled  to  his 
own  opinion,  did  he  not  himself  fiimish  us  with  the  means  for  its 
decisive  confutation.  He  fixes  1841  as  the  date  of  the  definitive 
cessation  of  the  Whig  power.  The  return  of  the  Whigs  to  power 
in  1846  he  considers  as  virtually  the  installation  of  the  Liberals* 

Now,  Sir  A.  Alison  has  taken  for  his  examples  the  questions 
of  the  Koman  Catholics  and  the  Com  Laws.  Any  instance  of 
favour  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  of  disfavour  towards  the  Com 
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Liaws,  dating  previonslj  to  1841,  therefore  must  be  assumed  to 
be  the  result,  not  of  pressure,  but  of  justice  or  foresight.  Does 
not  Sir  Archibald  remember  that  the  Whigs  retired  firom  office 
in  1807,  in  one  of  the  most  critical  jtmctures  of  the  war,  because 
thej  were  unable  to  cany  Catholic  £mancipation  T  Does  he  not 
remember  also  tliat,  in  a  far  earlier  period!,  Mr  Burke  lost  his 
election  for  Bristol,  through  his  advocacy  of  that  very  Free 
Trade  with  Ireland,  which  the  author  has  elsewhere  described 
as  the  chief  instrument  of  the  agricultural  productiveness  of  that 
country  before  the  famine  of  1846  ? 

The  great  discovery,  however,  that  the  fall  of  the  Whi^  was 
brought  about  by  the  Beform  Bill,  is  attained  by  means  of  three 
classes  of  figures,  each  of  which  flatly  contraidicts  the  other« 
Let  us  compare,  or  rather  contrast,  in  wis  38th  chapter.  Sir  A. 
Alison,  sec.  57,  with  Sir  A.  Alison,  sec.  60,  and  with  Sir  A. 
Alison,  sec.  61.     First : — 

'^The  result  of  the  contest  was  more  favourable  to  the  Con- 
servatives than  their  most  sanguine  supporters  had  anticipated  ;  for  it 
showed  a  majority  in  the  whole  United  Kingdom  of  76  in  favour  of 
Sir  R.  Feel,  In  England,  the  Conservative  majority  was  104,  which 
was  reduced  to  76  by  a  Liberal  majority  of  9  in  Scotland,  and  19  in 
Ireland.  A  striking  proof  bow  much  greater  and  more  lasting  had 
been  the  change  worked  in  the  two  latter  countries  by  the  Reform 
Bill  than  the  former — [QtMsre,  ^  than  m  the  former*]." — Sec,  57. 

Seeondli/y 

"  The  result  of  the  elections  in  1841,  when  220  borough  members 
in  the  United  Kingdom  were  on  the  Liberal  side,  and  only  181  on  the 
Conservative,  while  in  the  counties  181  were  on  the  Conservative  and 
only  72  on  the  Liberal,  proves  how  completely  he  [Earl  Grey]  was 
mistaken,"  etc. — Sec.  60. 

Thirdly^ 

'^  Even  in  the  election  of  1841,  when  the  Conservatives  for  a  period 
obtained  the  majority,  it  was  by  the  aid  of  a  minority  of  58  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland  that  the  Liberab  were  enabled  to  make  head  at  all 
against  the  majority  of  129  against  them  in  England." — Sec.  61. 

Now,  what  possible  theory  can  Sir  Archibald  concoct  ont  of 
such  contradictions  T  In  the  first  Quotation,  he  tells  ns  that  the 
Conservative  majority  in  England  was  104,  and  the  Liberal 
majority,  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  together,  was  28 — the  result 
being  an  aggregate  majority  for  the  Conservatives  of  76.  (How, 
then,  did  the  mrst  division  of  this  Hobse  give  a  Conservative 
majority  of  91?  But  that  is  less  important.) — ^In  the  third 
quotation,  he  says  that  the  Liberal  majority  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland  was,  not  28,  but  53 — or  nearly  double :  and  that  the 
Conservative  majority  in  England  was,  not  104,  but  129.    The 
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resdty  it  is  true,  10  in  either  oa^e  76 ;  bitt  it  10  ilkerefere,  on  Aat 
veiy  accQTinti  in  exther  case  ymmg ;  iQA8mtich  9a  the  divisiaii 

Sve  a  mnority  of  91.  If  we  recur  to  the  ^tarni  quotation,  we 
id  that  &B  Oanservative  membc^rs  muirtered  %W  added  to  18.1, 
or  401 ;  and  that  the  Liberal  members  mustered  181  added  to 
73,  or  253.    On  this  computtttiw,  ther^De,  the  ConaaryatiTea 
were  in  an  afi^sate  mc^oritgr  of  14^1 
Now  thenlor  ue  ^  miatalKe'^  of  d;ie  laite  JjiOfA  Qxej  :-^ 

^  The  deicit  In  the  reTenae^  which  weighed  so  heavily  «pon 
them  [the   Whig  Ministers],  and  was  ^  immeditUe  cmtie  itf  tkeir 
fisUy  arose  indeed  from  the  monetaipj  systeiD,  for  which  they  had 
been. the  first  to  contend,  bat  whieh  bad  been  latterly  eoidiaUy  afi^ 
cepted  by  their  opponents,  and  sanctioaed  by  en  uoaaimous  Tota 
of  the  House  of  Commons.-r-7%#  rml  ^¥9$  ^ih^  fwerthnn^  is  io  be 
foiin^  in  the  ponstitu(;iop  of  ParHameot  which  they  themselves  bad 
forced  upon  their  Sovereign,  and  the  fgial  nrntaice  qommitted  l^ 
Earl  Grey  in  supposing  that  the  boroughs^  returqing  three-fifths  of  the 
entire  representation  of  the  United  Kingdom,  would  fidl  under  the 
.dominion  of  tbe  territorial  magnates  in  their  vicinity,  because  the 
nominatioQ  boroughs  had  hitherto  done  so.    The  result  of  the  elec- 
tions in  1841,  when  229  borough  members  in  the  United  Eangdom 
>vere  on  the  Liberal  side,  and  only  181  on  the  Conservative,  while  in 
the  counties  181  were  on  the  Conservative  aod  pnly  T2  on  the  Liberal, 
proves  bow  completely  he  was  mistaken  in  bis  anticipations,  and  hpw 
utterly  erroneous  was  his  opinion,  that  the  change  was  aristoeratie  in  in 
tendency.     The  result  proves  that  the  Whigs  put  thezoselves  ipto 
Schedule  A  as  completely  hj  the  Beform  Bill,  as  they  fondly  flattered 
themselves  they  had  put  their  oj^nents.'' — ^Vol.  vi.>  pp.  448-49. 

Sir  A.  Alison  has  not  quite  made  np  his  mind  What  the  cause 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  Melbourne  Ministry  was ;  and  it  strikes 
us .  that  this  ambiguity  is  rather  fatal  to  tne  whole  hypothesis. 
We  are  told  that  ^^  the  immediate  cause"  was  ^^  the  pionetary 
evsUain ;''  but  that  '^  tbe  real  cause"  was  ^^  the  eonstittttioD  of 
Parliament."  The  only  ex|danation  of  thie  apparent  ineonsist* 
ency  is,  that  ^  the  real  cause"  was  the  indirect  cause,  as  dislin^ 
guished  from  the  '^  immediate/'  wfaidbi  was  the  monetary  mtem. 
put  even  this  charitable  solution  inverts  tbe  whole  genealogy  of 
our  political  disasters,  as  they  are  chronicled  by  Sir  Archibald ; 
for  be  tells  us  that  the  ^^  monetary  system"  produced  the  ^^  cob<« 
stitution  of  Parliament/*  and  was,  in  fact,  the  basis  of  our  whole 
edi^ce  of  perdition.  The  author  would  therefore,  by  this  con^ 
struction — ^which  strikeS'Ois  as  the  only  alternative  of  nonsense-** 
make  children  of  fathers,  and  fathers  of  children. 

But,  with  reference  to  the  alleged  '^  mistake"  of  the  late  Lord 
Grey,  it  happens  that  Lord  Grey  never  said  anything  of  the 
kind.    It  is  perfectly  monstrous  to  p^t  spch  expressions  into  his 
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mouth ;  and,  What  is  nKxre,  they  are  dkectly  contradicted  by 
Lord  Gbrey'fl  own  words,  which  Sir  Arohibald  himself  gvote$  in 
vohimelV.    Let  ns  compare  the  two  statement :— 

Late   Earl    Grey's    speech,       Repeated  quotation  from  the 
April  9, 1832  (Part  Deb.,  vol.   text  :— 
xu.,  p.  23)  :— 

"  How  stands  the   azranent  willi  *'  Fatal  mistake  committed  by  Eatl 

respect  to  the  agricaltanf  interest?    I  Grey,  in  supposing  that  the  boroughs, 

am  prepared  to  contend  that  the  144  returning  three-fifths  of  the  entire  re- 

coiratT  members  of  England  [Wales  presentation  of  the  United  Kinodomy 

excluded]  will  belong  to  that  interest,  would /all  muier  the  dominion  of  tM  ter* 

and  that,  of  the  264  dd  borough  mem-  rUorial  magnates  in  their  vicmit^,  be- 

bers,  there  will  be  as  kave  a  proportion  cause  Me  nonunoHoniforouffhs  had httherto 

as  ever  in  favour  of  the  kmdsd  proprib-  done  so.    The  result  proves  .  .  .  how 

tors,    [Sir  A.  Alison's  italics.]    There  utterly  erroneous  was  his  opinion,  that 

will  remain,  then,  the  64  new  members :  the  enange  was  aristocratic  in  its  ten" 

and  eren  should  the  whole  of  these  fall  dmcy."— VoL  yI.,  p.  449. 
to  the  lot  of  the  maaufustnring  and 
commercial  interests,  it  will  be  a  share 
to  which  those  interests  will  be  justly 
entitled," — Yoh  ir.,  p.  dSS. 

Our  readers  can  now  judge  between  the  statesman  and  his 
oriticj  who  buUds  up  this  tower  of  straws^  and  knocks  it  down 
so  triumphantly.  No  nutn  in  his  senses  could  suppose  anything 
so  absurai  as  that  the  borougbs  which  were  preserved  because 
they  were  vitally  distinct  from  those  which  were  suj^ressed,  and 
the  boroughs  v?hich  were  created  anew  with  a  yet  more  vital 
distinction,  would  foUow  the  same  principle  of  election  as  the 
suppressed  borcMighs.  The  late  Lord  Grey  expressly  contem- 
plated the  euctjf^cur  new  members  falling  to  the  tat  of  the  mont^ 
foiCtiMring  and  commercial  interests.  Neither  does  he  even  suppose 
for  an  instant,  as  Sir  A.  Alison  represents  him  to  do,  that  the 
264  old  borough  seats  will  be  under  aristocratic  influence.  He 
predicts  simpm  that  the  relation  of  aristocratic  to  democratic 
influeneei  in  the  securi]:\g  of  those  264  seats,  will  not  undergo 
change.  This  is  an  intelligible  proposition ;  and  certainljr,  if 
there  be  even  any  approximate  truth  in  Sir  Archibald's  assertion, 
that,  in  1841,  not  less  than  181  borough  members  of  the  United 
Kingdom — Scotland  and  Ireland  being,  as  he  says,  chiefly  hostile 
to  the  Conservatives — were  on  the  Conservative  side,  the  predio- 
tion  of  the  late  Lord  Grey  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  strik- 
ingly verified  The  assertion,  that  that  statesman  regarded  ^^  the 
change  as  aristocratic  in  its  tendency,*^  is  such  an  abuse  of 
terms  as  hardly  to  merit  notice.  Any  one  would  suppose  that  the 
fieform  Act  had  been  the  measure  dT  Lords  Eldon  and  London- 
dlerry  themselves.  When  the  late  Lord  Grey  said  that  that  Act 
was  an  ^^  aristocratic  measure,"  he  implied  very  truly,  that  it 
sanctioned  a  prominent  provision  for  aristocratic  interests.    The 
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Conservatives  themselves  have  so  far  come  round  to  this  opinion, 
as  to  follow  the  leadership  of  one  of  Lord  Grejr's  Secretaries  of 
State.  But  no  sensible  person,  if  he  reflect  for  an  instant,  can 
possibly  imagine  of  another,  that  he  regarded  the  tendency  of  the 
change  as  aristocratic. 

But,  waiving  all  this — even  if  the  author^s  figures  were  con- 
sistent, and  his  criticism  on  Lord  Grey  were  just — ^how  does  he 
imagine  that  he  proves  that  the  fall  of  Lord  Melbourne's  Ministry 
was  produced  by  Parliamentary  Reform  t  He  says  that  there 
were  many  more  Liberal  than  Conservative  members  returned 
for  borou^s  in  the  general  election  of  1841 ;  and  (as  far  as  we 
can  understand  him)  that,  because  the  Government  had  this 
borough  majoritv,  therefore  they  were  defeated  I 

It  IS  from  this  high  point  of  logical  superiority  that  Sir  A. 
Alison  looks  down,  with  a  dignifiea  compassion,  on  "  the  ruin  of 
the  old  world."  This  catastrophe  is  traced  to  the  measures 
immediately  following  the  peace  of  1815,  and  originating,  as  we 
cannot  forget,  from  the  very  statesmen  who,  up  to  that  period, 
are  lauded  for  their  policv.  For  Sir  Archibald,  in  the  next 
paragraph,  which  is  headed  "  Vicissitudes  and  ceaseless  chain  of 
events  in  human  afiairs,'*  takes  care  to  remind  us,  that  the  Treaty 
of  Vienna  did  not  bring  creation  to  a  stand-still ;  that  we  ^^  forget 
that,  in  real  life,  events  grow  in  a  perpetual  chain,  and  share  in 
the  undying  succession  of  the  human  race ;"  and,  in  fact,  that 
the  generals  and  diplomatists  of  1815  did  not  conclude  the  drama 
of  the  Revolution,  like  the  characters  in  Othello.  It  must  be 
peculiarly  satisfactorv  to  the  Toiy  party  to  learn  that,  according 
to  the  dictum  of  their  great  champion,  the  authors  of  ^  the  ruin 
of  England"  were,  not  the  late  Lord  Grey  and  his  friends,  bat 
that  the  authors  of  the  ruin  of  England  were.  Lord  Liverpool^ 
Lord  Castlereagh,  Mr  Vansittart,  and  Mr  Peel  I 

We  now  turn  to  Continental  affairs.  In  either  of  the  two 
histories  of  Sir  A.  Alison,  the  French  Revolution  is  the  starting 

Joint  of  his  foreign  politics.  The  two  last  chapters  of  his  earlier 
istoiy  (vol.  xiv.,  c.  95  and  c.  96)  are  especially  devoted  to  a 
retrospective  survey  of  the  influence  of  this  event  on  the  drama 
of  the  whole  subsequent  period.  This  edition,  be  it  observed,  is 
dated  1850,  and  bears  the  mark  of  a  large  revision. 

The  authoi^s  view  of  the  actual  condition  of  society  and  land 
in  France,  although  we  cannot  commend  his  essays  upon  other 
nations,  appears  to  us  a  just  one.  His  remarks  on  the  evil  of 
territorial  subdivision  are  ^na^Uy  true ;  his  view  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Gallican  Church  is,  in  most  respects,  as  correct  as  it 
is  lamentable ;  and  his  statement  of  the  backwardness  of  agri- 
culture we  can  corroborate  from  our  own  experience  in  several 
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distinct  parts  of  the  country.  But  when  we  ascend  from  these 
facts  to  their  causes,  or  pass  to  the  effects  of  great  events,  we 
must  find  fault  with  him  again.  Let  us,  for  instance,  take  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  the  intematwnal  effects  of  the  Revolution : — 

'^It  would  require  volumes  to  portray  the  whole  effects  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  the  wars  arising  out  of  it,  on  the  moral, 
social,  and  political  state  of  France  and  the  adjoining  nations.  The 
time  has  not  yet  come  when  thej  can  he  designated  with  perfect  cer- 
tainty,— this  designation  of  them  heing  free  from  error.  The  tdti- 
mate  effects  of  all  great  changes  in  human  affairs  do  not  appear  /or  a 
considerable  time  afUr  they  occur  (!) ;  and  it  is  from  mistaking  the  first 
consequences  for  the  last  results,  that  not  the  least  errors  in  the  de- 
ductions from  history  have  arisen.  Some  of  the  effects  are  evident  on 
the  mere  surface  of  affairs.  The  power  of  Russia  had  been  immensely 
increased  during  the  struggle.  A  dangerous  supremacy  had  been  given 
to  the  northern  nations  in  the  arbitrement  of  the  affairs  of  Europe. 
The  Cossacks  had  learnt  the  road  to  Paris ;  the  Germans  had  come 
again,  as  in  the  days  of  Csesar,  in  multitudes  to  cross  the  Rhine ;  Poland 
had  disappeared  from  among  the  nations ;  Prussia  had  risen  from  a 
second  to  a  first-rate  power,  and  contained  within  itself  the  elements 
of  more  rapid  increase  than  any  states  in  Europe.'' — Vol.  xiv.,  c.  121. 

We  say  nothing  of  the  italicised  truism ;  and  we  say  nothing 
of  the  looseness  of  the  logic  which  assumes  that  an  event 
occurring  ^^during"  a  struggle  was  the  "  effect "  of  that  straggle. 
But  does  the  assumption,  m  this  instance,  fall  in  with  the  &ct  ? 
Was  Russia  greatly  increased  in  power  during  this  struggle  If 
— and  if  so,  was  the  increase  caused  by  the  struggle  ?  jThe 
European  encroachments  of  that  empire  had  been  made  upon 
Sweden,  Poland,  and  Turkey.  The  conquest  of  Finland  nad 
already  been  virtually  made  before  the  Peace  of  Abo,  in  1743. 
The  constitution  of  the  Tauric  provinces  of  Turkey  into  an 
independent  state,  had  been  the  work  of  the  Treaty  of  Kai- 
narmi  in  1774.  Their  subsequent  incorporation  into  the  Russian 
emmre  was  in  1783.  All  but  the  last  partition  of  Poland  pre- 
ceded the  war  of  the  Revolution ;  and  tnat  last  partition  was  not 
connected  with  it.  The  same  may  be  said  or  the  treaties  of 
Sistova  and  Jassy.  More  than  all,  Austria  and  Russia  had 
entered  into  an  alliance,  in  1787,  for  the  partition  of  Turkey ; 
and  it  was  this  very  Revolution,  more  than  the  alliance  of  Great 
Britain  and  Prussia,  that  in  all  probability  prevented  its  accom- 
plishment. We  have  therefore,  previously  to  1814,  little  more 
to  account  for — ^if  territory  be  the  index  of  power,  which  with 
Russia  it  is  usually  assumed  to  be — ^than  the  resice  of  Slobojaa  in 
1807,  and  the  Pdace  of  Bucharest  in  1812.  And  whatever  were 
the  territorial  concessions  of  Turkey  to  Russia  in  the  latter 
treaty,  it  may  be  assumed  that  they  would  have  been  much 
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greater,  had  not  the  French  mvasioii  <^  Bnssia  ocmipeBed  the 
latter  power  to  make  peaoe  with  Turkey* 

We  have  aD  these  considerations  to  set  against  the  acqoiaitkm 
of  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw.  Thus  fer  we  have  dealt  with  matters 
of  opinion.  But  when  we  turn  to  vol.  II.,  p.  114,  we  find  Sir 
A.  Alison  broadly  asserting^  as  a  matter  of  lact,  that  Russia  has 
^^consolidated  her  power  m  Georgia  and  the  Caucasus,''  and 
"  incorporated  Molaavia  and  Wallachia  I" 

Let  us,  however,  glance  at  Sir  A.  Alison's  view  of  the  social 
results  of  the  Eevomtion  upon  France  itself.  He  ascribea  to 
that  Revolution  the  setting  aside  of  the  territorial  aristocracy,  ih 
government  as  weU  as  in  bndholding,  and  the  subdiviaioii  of  die 
soil.  Hence  he  draws  his  great  moral  against  ^^  Poligsoxshiea  !^ 
Now,  if  his  political  philosophy  depend  upon  the  accuracy  of 
these  two  assumptions,  we  can  only  say  that  it  is  in  a  most  un- 
fortunate predicament;  for  either  assumption  happens  to  be 
equally  erroneous.  The  errors,  it  is  true,  are  not  "proportionate 
to  the  importance  of  the  subjects  to  which  they  relate,  for  the 
subsequent  work  of  M.  de  Tocqueville  (althougn  his  discoveries 
have  been  enormously  exaggerated  in  this  coimtrv)  has  ^ne  far 
to  clear  our  knowledge  of  what  was  done  by  the  Revolution,  and 
of  what  was  done  by  the  last  age  of  the  [j^urbon  rule.  There- 
fore we  will  merely  say,  that  Sir  Axchibald  has  accepted  loose 
notions,  which  have  been  floating  in  the  hrain  of  every  super- 
ficially educated  nerson  in  the  country,  without  investigating,  or 
even  deeply  thinlung.  But  we  cannot  say  this  little  of  the  fol* 
lowing  statement : — 

'^To  such  marvellous  and  unforeseen  resnlto  has  an  overruling 
Providence  conducted  the  eonvulaions  consequent  on  the  eoqiticum  ^ 
VoUairef  and  the  ohangee  emanating  from  the  dreams  if  Boimsau!**^-^ 
Vol.  xiv.,  p.  297. 

This  is  the  longest  exploded  vulgarisni  of  all  that  have  at- 
tached to  the  French  RevolutioiL  fi  would  be  &r  more  rational 
to  say  that  Tom  Moore  and  Lord  Byron  produced  the  Reform 
Act.  If  Sir  Archibald  had  thought  for  one  moment,  before  he 
incorporated  such  a  wild  theory  mto  a  ^History  of  Europe,**  in 
what  nmnner  literature  could  so  work  upon  the  political  and  re* 
ligious  prepossessions  of  a  whole  people,  he  wonld^  we  imagine^ 
have  aclmowledged  that  the  effect  could  be  produced  only  bj 
complete  organization  through  successive  generations.  It  u 
clear  that  the  mind  of  the  people  must  have  been  prepared  by 
the  irreligious  example  of  civil  or  sacerdotal  superiors,  and  the 
increasing  tendency  to  irreligion  of  more  than  one  previous 
generation,  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  immorality  and  oppres- 
sion of  the  laws,  on  the  other,  before  the  immediate  influence  of 
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individiial  ^wiitiiigs  could  be  appreciable  on  the  mass  of  society. 
At  an^  rate,  the  fad  is  cleari  iihat  ihis  religious  and  politic»aI 
alienation  had  been  lone  in  proezeaS}* — ^that  the  territorial  aristo- 
cracy were  shorn  of  meir  ri^^ts,  not  by  an  insurrectionary 
people,  but  by  the  ^vemm^t  of  their  legitimate  sovereign,^— 
that  the  new  subdivision  of  the  soil  arose  under  the  monarchy > — 
and  that  the  grinding  (nppresaion  of  king  and  noble  continually 
fanned  the  democratic  name^  of  which  the  subdivision  of  the  soU 
was  itself  a  reciprocal  evidence. 

We  entirely  acquieace  in  Sir  A.  Alison'^  view  of  the  Eevoln* 
tion  itsdf :  we  readily  concur  that,  as  it  was  perhaps  the  greatest, 
so  it  was  certainly  the  moat  hideous  event  of  the  modem  aee^ 
But  what  we  do  say  is,  that  it  is  in  the  last  degree  unpbiloscxmi- 
cal  to  throw  the  blame  of  the  events  whidi  have  transpirea  in 
France  since  1789  to  the  principle  of  xevolution  (bb  distinguished 
from  a  fiill  ccHuprehension  of  the  policy  antecedent  to  the  fact  of 
revolt)^  It  has  been  long  as  dear  from  exteamal  evidence,  as  it 
lias  always  been  apparent  from  jntenial  probability,  that  that 
blame  must  &11  on  tbe  antecedent  principle  of  mi^vernm^^ty 
and  that  the  pec^le  were  demoraUsea,  un-Christianiied,  aiid  re^ 
volutionized,  by  the  brutaliadng  sense  of  daily  oppression,  and 
example  of  crime.  These  "  Histories  of  Europe  entirely  oyei>- 
look  tne  truth,  that  a  vicious  deapotiam  is  liable  to  produce  equal 
evils  with  a  commuiustic  ^ub%. 

Elsewhere  Sir  A.  Alison  bafl  his  fling  at  the  principle  of  liberty 
in  another  shape.     -'^  Mankind,'^   he  tells  us,  ^^do  not  escape 

Sveniment  by  revelation :  they  merely  change  their  rulers." 
sd  he  dtes,  m  evidence  of  this  assertion,  the  mspotism  erected 
bjr  Bobeqpierre  in  succession  to  that  of  the  Bourbon  kings ;  as 
though  he  deemed  he  could  make  an  induction  on  such  a  premise. 
This  reflection,  indeed,  aj^eam  to  give  infinite  satisfaction  to 
Sir  Archibald.  It  is  rather  an  inconsiatency,  however,  that  he 
has  been  continually  asserting  our  Beform  Ajct  to  have  been  a 
revolntiQn,  and  has  as  regulany  been  bemoaning  the  overthrow 
of  ^  rulers"  in  consequence.  In  fact,  he  tells  us  in  his  chapter 
on  the  Beform  BiQ,  in  significant]  italics,  that  with  that  measure 
^^  ihs  ruUng  power  passed  away  frotn  ike  realm  o/Mngiandr  >^nd 
he  considers  us  to  nave  been  in  a  condition  of  qualified  anarchy 
during  the  last  twenly-five  years. 
^&j^un,he  moralises  in  these  terms  on  the  Bavolationa  of  1848:-^ 

^*  What  h^ve  been  tha  efibcts  of  this  great  triumph  of  the  revolu- 

tlonaiy  principle  in  the  principal  states  of  ContiQental  Europe? 

the  Lombard  rose  up  against  the  German  ;  the  Bohemian  against  the 
Austrian ;  the  Magyar  agiunst  both.  The  revolutionists  of  Prussia 
invaded  Denmark;  Uiose  of  Piedmoat,  Austria;  those  of  Ireland,  £ng« 
knd.''--Vol.  xiv.,  p.  218. 
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So  far  as  our  own  country  is  concerned,  these  mighty  "eflTects  of 
this  great  triumph  of  the  revolutionary  principle"  were  compie- 
hencfed  in  an  assembly  of  Irish  democrats  on  Kennington  Com- 
mon, and  in  a  squabble  in  an  Irish  cabbage  garden.  With  respect 
to  the  other  nations,  the  author  here  commingles  all  constitutional 
relations,  and  ignores  all  distinctions  in  the  originating  principles 
of  these  several  contests.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  policy  of 
Piedmont  was  indefensible  according  to  received  public  law;  but 
inasmuch  as  the  conduct  of  Prussia  towards  Denmark  was,  at  all 
events,  no  better,  he  takes  care  to  ascribe  the  whole  movement  in 
the  latter  case  to  revolutionists,  while  it  is  very  well  known  that 
the  king  of  Prussia  was  by  no  means  indisposed  to  its  success. 
The  assertion,  that  the  Magyar  rose  up  against  the  Austrian,  is  a 
misstatement  beyond  all  pardoning;  since  every  one  knows  that  the 
Magyar  rose  in  defence  of  his  hereditary  rights  against  the  usurpa- 
tion of  an  alien,  who  had  no  more  claim  to  the  throne  of  HungaiTj 
until  he  had  received  thesufirages  of  the  people,  than  Sir  Archibald 
Alison  himself.  The  author  compares  this  noble  vindication  of 
right  against  wrong — of  law  against  force — ^with  the  assemblage 
of  a  moo  dispersed  by  a  shower  of  rain,  and  with  a  trumpery  and 
seditious  scuffle  in  an  Irish  cabbage  garden ! 

''  And  what  has  resulted  from  this  general  triamph  of  democracy, 
and  universal  stirring  up  of  the  social  passions  T  Consequences  only 
the  most  disastrous  to  the  interests  of  real  freedom,  and  the  ultimate 
happiness  of  mankind.  Austria,  well  nigh  torn  to  pieces  in  the 
struggle,  has  been  saved  only  by  the  interposition  of  Russia :  a  hun* 
dred  thousand  Muscovites  have  combated  in  Hungary,  and  found  there 
the  road  to  Constantinople.  The  incapacity  of  Italy  for  free  institu- 
tions has  been  rendered  evident  to  all  the  world.  Misery  unheard  of 
has  been  spread  in  Ireland.^ — ^P.  218. 

Now,  does  Sir  Archibald  seriously  think  that  any  one — even 
accepting  the  whole  of  his  refuted  and  untenable  hypothesis  of 
Irish  misery  and  emigration  having  been  occasioned  by  the  i^ 
peal  of  the  Com  Laws — can  possibly  swallow  the  anachronism 
which  here  refers  this  misery  to  the  action  of  the  democratic  pas- 
sions instilled  from  the  Continent  in  1848,  as  though  with  a  view 
of  swelling  out  the  list  of  revolutionary  evils  I  We  need  not  re- 
cur to  the  evidence  which  implies  that  that  misery  was  the  result 
of  the  industrial  dislocation  lAvolved  in  the  Irish  famine :  for 
the  two  dates  coincide :  the  repeal  (though  it  did  not  come  into 
immediate  force)  was  carried  in  1846,  twoyears  before  these  Con- 
tinental revolutions  had  broken  out.  With  regard  to  the  in- 
capacity of  Italy  for  free  institutions,  his  opinion  was  hardly  war- 
ranted in  1850,  and  certainly  will  not  m  accepted  in  1857. 
And  as  respects  the  Russians,  who  in  1849  are  said  to  have 
^^  found  the  road  to  Constantinople  through  Hungary,"  as  there-. 
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suit  **  of  the  trinmph  of  democracy^'*  he  has  already  held  up  to 
indication  the  alUance  between  France  and  England  for  their 
repulsion  from  that  capital,  as  itself  a  glaring  instance  of  demo- 
cratic passions.  The  author  did  not  see  that  these  rival  tirades 
went  far  to  neatralize  each  other. 

Sir  A.  Alison  next  affords  us  his  explanation  of  this  recur- 
rence of  revolutions : — 

**  It  is  the  principle  of  Human  Corruption.  In  referring  to  this 
principle,  it  is  not  meant  to  assert,  as  has  sometimes  been  erroneously 
imagined  bj  divines,  that  any  inherent  taint  has  descended  to  the 
human  race,  from  the  fall  of  our  first  parents,  like  a  hereditary  physical 
disease,  independent  of  their  own  actings  as  free  agents." — xiv.,  p.  21 9. 

And  the  author  thence  passes  into  a  dissertation  upon  original 
sin,  which  seems  not  very  relevant  to  the  point  at  issue. 

Sir  A.  Alison  must  surely  have  written  this  as  a  school-boy, 
and  have  introduced  it  into  nis  history,  with  something  of  that 
egotism  of  early  life  which  marked  Samuel  Rogers,  i^o  sane 
man  of  this  generation  could  think  twice  over  such  an  obvious 
proposition ;  and  even  if  he  did,  what  possible  analysis  of  the 
evil  itself  is  obtained  ?  Does  not  "  the  principle  of  human  cor- 
mption "  apply  to  the  British  people  as  well  as  to  the  French, 
the  German,  and  the  Italian  t  And  how  then — ^if  this  analysis 
can  go  no  further  than  the  discovery  of  this  common  principle — 
is  it  to  be  explained  that  we  have  possessed  freedom  in. the  midst 
of  tyranny,  and  law  in  the  midst  of  revolution  ?  If  the  author 
had  shown  how  far  the  difference  of  our  social  history  had  been 
the  result  of  our  different  polity,  and  how  far  of  original  national 
character,  he  would  have  done  something  for  the  philosophy  of 
[ovemment.  To  be  sure,  he  is  precluded  from  this  course  by 
is  own  position,  that  national  character  is  the  result,  not  of  in- 
stitutions, but  of  race ;  forgetting,  all  the  while,  that  there  must 
have  been  originally  some  predisposing  cause  for  the  distinction 
in  external  life,  and  that  this  principle  may  operate  in  a  civilized 
as  well  as  in  a  barbarous  state.  There  is  no  doubt  that  charac- 
ter thus  originally  formed,  and  maintained  by  the  habits  of  life 
which  the  necessities  of  the  soil  or  the  situation  may  render 
durable,  is  rarely,  if  ever,  destroyed  by  any  change  in  govern- 
ment ;  but  to  assert  the  proposition  broadly,  that  national  cha- 
racter is  the  result,  not  or  institutions  but  of  race,  throws  back 
upon  its  author  the  necessity  of  recomiising  a  species  of  '^  sliding 
scale  ^  in  "  human  corruption,"  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
institute,  and  still  less  to  apply.' 

If  we  turn  to  the  fifth  volume  of  Sir  A.  Alison's  new  history, 
we  shall  find  a  pretty  clear  solution  of  this  enigma  furnished  by 
himself.  The  twenty-seventh  chapter,  in  that  volume,  is  devoted 
to  a  sketch  of  the  constitutional  nistory  of  Germany,  from  the 
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Peace  of  1814  to  the  Bevolation  of  1848.  The  anther  there  ad* 
verts  to  the  promises  of  constitutional  ridits  continually  held 
out  hy  the  Prussian  Oovemment  to  its  sdbgects ;  to  the  public 
acts  of  the  collective  Grovemments,  to  a  siinilar  dS&d ;  and  to 
the  violation  of  the  pledges  thus  given  in  nearly  every  instance. 
His  statement  on  this  point  is  marked  by  the  greatest  candour ; 
and  his  quotations  from  the  acts  themselves  are  made  with  eveiy 
fidelity.  We  most  cheerfully  make  Sir  Archibald  this  acknow- 
ledgment ;  and  we  do  so  with  the  more  satisfaction,  that  it  has 
hitherto  been  our  misfortune  to  differ  with  him  so  frequently. 
The  following  passage  is  remarkable  for  its  justice  and  modera- 
tion : — " 

**  In  nations,  as  individuals,  it  too  often  happens  that  promises 
made  during  a  period  of  danger,  or  under  the  influence  of  extraordi- 
nary feelings  of  terror  or  gratitude,  are  forgotten  when  the  peril  is 
over,  or  the  period  of  excitement  is  past.  The  selfishness  of  liber* 
tines  has  invented  the  infamous  maxim,  that  lovers'  vows  are  made 
only  to  be  broken,  althoti^h  many  a  noble  heart  and  heroic  deed  has 
(have  ?)  proved  the  falsehood  of  the  assertion  ;  but  there  are,  unfor- 
tunately, fewer  instances  of  unswerving  faith  in  governments,  whe- 
ther monarchical  or  democratic.  The  monarchs  of  Germany  broke 
faith  as  completely  with  the  people,  who  had  won  for  thera  the  vic- 
tory, afler  it  was  gained,  as  the  Tiers  Etat  of  France  did  with  the 
clergy,  whose  accession  had  gained  them  the  majority  over  the  pri- 
vileged orders  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution.  Ten  days 
after  the  signature  of  this  solemn  act  of  the  Confederation,  which 
guaranteed  Parliaments  to  all  the  States  of  Germany,  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  was  fought,  the  independence  of  the  country  was  secured, 
and,  with  the  danger,  all  memory  of  the  promises  passed  away.  The 
Ist  of  September  came,  but  no  committee  met  to  arrange  and  settle 
the  organization  of  the  provincial  and  national  representation  in 
Prussia  ;  years  elapsed,  but  nothing  was  done  generally  towards  the 
formation  of  the  estates  of  the  realm  in  any  countries  of  the  Confede- 
ration."—jBTilrt.  1815-52.     Vol.  v.,  pp.  17,  18. 

These  remarks  are  a  virtual  recantation  of  what  has  passed 
before.  Surely  all  this  official  malversation  is  a  very  obvious 
cause  of  the  German  revolutions  of  1848.  No  doubt  there  was 
a  principle  of  ^^  human  corruption"  at  work ;  and  Sir  Archibald 
shows  very  clearly  that  the  scenes  of  its  operation  were  the 
Cabinets  of  the  German  States.  The  zeal  witii  which  the  people 
came  to  the  succour  of  their  sovereigns  in  1813  (if  we  merely 
follow  the  author's  narrative  of  that  period  in  his  former  histoiy) 
indicates  that  their  pervading  spirit  was  a  loyal  patriotism.  How, 
then,  does  he  account  for  this  revulsion  of  popular  feeling,  but 
by  throwing  the  blame  on  Government  itself? 

But  our  perusal  of  Sir  A.  Alison's  works  involves  very  much 
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what  Bums  has  termed  '^  drops  of  joy  with  draughts  of  ill  be^ 
tween."  A  few  pages  fiirther  on,  the  author  throws  the  blame 
upon  the  German  people,  for  their  insm^ectionary  demonstra^ 
tions  in  1819.  It  appears,  from  his  own  statement,  that  they 
waited  patiently  dunng  four  years  for  these  promised  political 
rights ;  imd  when  Sir  Archibald  has  before  criticised  the  German 
Courts  for  not  beginning  to  reform  on  the  1st  of  September 
1815,  he  appears  to  preclude  himself  from  a  criticism  of  those 
who  waited,"  not  three  months  alone,  but  four  years.  His  incon* 
sistency  is  here  veiy  striking.  He  consioers  the  strong  measures 
of  the  Congress  of  Carlsbad  (1819)  to  have  been  produced  (and 
very  truly  so)  by  popular  discontent — and  he  thence  assumes 
that  this  popular  mscontent  destroyed  the  hope  of  political 
liberty ;  while  he  has  already  shown  that  the  Question  had  been 
settled  in  the  minds  of  the  German  rulers  betore  the  discontent 
arose. 

This  morbid  desire  to  prove  that  every  revolution  has  but 
injured  the  cause  it  was  designed  to  befriend,  draws  the  author 
into  many  inaccuracies  of  fact  as  well  as  of  reasoning.  He  tells 
us  the  same  story  of  the  Revolutions  of  1830.  The  following 
passage  betrays  a  remarkable  misconception  of  the  politics  of 
i^^orthem  Germany  with  reference  to  that  event : — 

'^It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  rapid  growth  of  population, 
wealth,  and  prosperity  in  Prussia  would  have  had  its  usual  effect  in 
induciDg  a  struggle  for  political  power  much  earlier  than  it  actually 
occurred,  were  it  not  for  another  event  which  occurred  ere  long,  and 
for  a  considerable  period  totally  altered  the  ideas  and  prevailing  pas- 
sion of  men.    That  event  was  the  French  Revolution  of  1830. 

^'  CalamUotis  m  every  quarter  to  the  interests  of  freedom,  that  great 
event  was  in  an  especial  manner  fatal  to  Teutonic  liberty.  It  gave  a 
new  direction  to  men's  minds,  and  in  the  end,  for  a  course  qfyears 
substituted  the  terror  of  French  conquest  for  the  sturdy  spirit  of  German 
mdependenee" — ^VoL  v.,  p.  43. 

Is  Sir  A.  Alison  aware  that  every  statesman — every  merchant 
— ^in  Germany  at  this  day  will  concur  in  referring  the  ^^  wealth 
and  prosperity  of  Prussia"  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
in  great  degree,  to  the  Prussian  Customs  Le^ue ;  and  that  the 
Prussian  Customs  League  (though  shadowed  mrth  indeed  in  the 
most  vague  manner,  in  a  previous  and  temporary  remission  of 
duties)  was  incontestibly  a  result  of  the  general  movement  of 
1830  ?  According,  therefore,  to  his  own  just  estimate  of  the  in- 
fluence of  popular  wealth  on  government,  this  movement  must, 
pro  tatUo  at  least,  have  accelerated  Prussian  liberty.  The  very 
concession  to  commercial  wishes  (and  in  such  this  measure  arose 
in  a  great  degree),  is  in  itself  not  simply  an  indication,  but  a 
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result,  of  a  certain  freedom,  whether  the  act  were  that  of  a 
theoretically  absolute  sovereign,  or  of  a  representative  Chamber. 
With  regard  to  the  next  statement,  that  this  Revolution  was 
^^  in  every  quarter  calamitous  to  freedom,"  and  ^^  in  an  especial 
manner  fatal  to  Teutonic  liberty,"  as  Sir  Archibald  calls  it,  can 
he  possibly  be  unaware  that  the  movement  of  1830  gave  birth 
to  Constitutional  Government  in  several  of  the  more  considerable 
states  of  Germany ;  and  that  the  commercial  wealth  of  Saxony, 
for  instance,  was  coniputed  in  1848  to  have  nearlydoubled  its 
amount  in  1830  ?  It  is  true  that  much  of  this  increase  may  be 
ascribed  (if  it  can  really  be  dissociated  from  the  legislative  action 
of  the  Chambers,  which  did  much  to  secure  the  inclusion  of 
Saxony  into  the  Zollverein)  to  the  Prussian  Customs  League — 
itself,  however,  according  to  Sir  A.  Alison,  an  indirect  element 
of  Uberty.  "  The  terror  of  French  conquest,"  described  as  en- 
during for  "  a  course  of  years,"  is  an  equal  misstatement :  M. 
de  Mettemich  and  M.  de  Hardenberg  soon  began  to  snap  their 
fingers  at  Louis  Philippe,  though  he  was  apparently  secure  upon 
the  French  throne  witnin  two  years  after  his  accession.  But  if 
this  "  terror  of  French  conquest"  had  continued,  nothing  would 
have  been  more  likely,  as  in  1813,  to  provoke  "  the  strnw  spirit 
of  German  independence  I" 

When  we  meet  with  such  misconceptions  of  the  leading  rela^ 
tions  of  German  politics,  it  becomes  hardly  worth  while  to  point 
out  how  little  Sir  A.  Alison  has  availed  himself  of  the  authentic 
records  before  the  public,  which  would  have  enabled  him  to  fol- 
low the  most  important  and  interesting  of  the  historic  negotia- 
tions connected  with  his  subject.  Thus  he  devotes  a  great  deal 
of  applause  to  the  Germanic  Confederation  of  1815.  He  terms 
it,  rather  quaintly,  "  a  sage  constitution ;"  and  enumerates  its 
provisions  which  "  received  the  consent  of  all  parties  concerned." 
x^ow,  in  a  measure  so  novel  and  so  important,  it  would  have  been 
interesting  to  know  something  of  its  origin,  and  to  learn  how 
this  "  consent  of  allparties"  was  brought  about.  If  the  author 
had  referred  to  the  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  he  would  have 
seen  that  this  '^  consent  of  auil  parties"  was  the  ultimate  result 
of  a  fierce  contention ;  that  the  scheme  was  that  of  Prince 
Mettemich,  and  of  Prince  Mettemich  alone ;  that  it  encountered 
very  strong  opposition  even  at  the  Austrian  Court ;  and  that 
that  minister,  mer  a  contest  which  it  is  as  amusing  as  it  is  in- 
structive to  read,  carried  his  point  against  the  strong  opposition 
of  the  Emperor  Francis,  of  Pnnce  Schwarzenberg,  and  tne  heads 
of  the  Austrian  bureaucracy,  and  finally  against  the  other  German 
Governments.  We  advert  to  this,  because  the  fact  was  not  gene- 
rally known  until  the  pubUcation  of  one  of  the  later  volumes  by 
the  late  Lord  Londondeny ;  and  because  it  is  one  of  the  few 
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fac\A  connected  with  the  German  Confederation  which  had  not 
been  already  told  by  snccessive  historians. 

We  beg  Sir  Arcnibald  to  understand,  that  we  in  no  greater 
degree  sjrmpathise  with  revolutions  in  the  abstract  than  he  does 
himself.  We  readily  concur  with  him,  that,  as  a  historical  fact, 
the  results  of  many  revolutions  have  done  injury  to  the  cause  of 
freedom.  We  cheerfully  acknowledge,  also,  that  the  immediate 
tendency  of  many  has  been  so  strongly  anti-social,  that  the  recoil 
even  of  military  despotism  has  been  preferable  beyond  compari- 
son to  governments,  often  rather  anarchies,  which  are  founded 
upon  them.  But  we  refer  that  tendency,  in  nearly  every  in- 
stance, to  the  impolicy  of  the  previous  despotism.  And  the  ill- 
success  of  just  and  intelligent  reformers  is,  to  us,  matter  not  of 
satisfaction,  but  of  sorrow.  But  the  author's  view  of  the  uni» 
form  action  of  revolutions  is  as  contracted,  as  his  notion  that  a 
national  religion  and  a  national  polity  could  be  overthrown  by 
the  writings  of  two  imaginative  indeed,  but  superficial  sceptics. 

We  will  take  another  subject.  What  shall  it  be?  We  will 
take  Turkey. 

Sir  A.  Alison  is  by  no  means  at  home  in  Turkey.  He  is  not 
au  fait  of  dates;  he  enjoys  a  very  limited  knowledge  of  facts  in 
general;  he  is  apt  to  atone  for  the  oii^al  unkindness  of  the 
gifls  of  memory  and  application  by  availing  himself  of  that  of 
me  imagination;  and  his  deductions  occasionally  nm  in  an  op- 
posite durection  to  the  facts  upon  which  they  are  based.  He 
tells  us,  both  in  the  contents  page,  and  in  the  text  at  page  491, 
of  the  fifkh  volume,  that  the  date  of  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople  was 
1828, — whereas  every  one  knows  that,  in  1828,  the  Turkish  and 
Sussian  power  was  nicely  poised  in  battle,  and  that  the  Treaty  of 
Adrianople  was  signed  in  1829.  As  a  set  off  against  this  repe- 
tition of  a  wrong  date,  he  fires  three  shots  at  the  date  of  the 
great  Treaty  of  1841,  hoping,  like  an  indiffereht  sportsman  in 
chronology,  to  bring  it  down  between  them!  At  p.  566  of  vol.  V., 
he  tells  U9  that  it  was  signed  on  the  13th  of  March;  at  p.  105 
of  vol.  VI.,  that  it  was  signed  on  the  13th  of  February;  and  at 

5.  107  of  the  latter  volume,  that  it  was  signed  on  the  13th  of 
uly.  This  is  not  mere  carelessness.  In  the  first  place,  it  hap- 
pens that  this  treaty  was  a  provision  consequent  on  the  eapira- 
turn  of  the  Treaty  of  Hunkiar  Skelessi,  which  did  not  expire  until 
the  5th  of  July;  and,  as  Sir  A.  Alison  declaims  so  strongly  upon 
the  question  of  this  treaty,  he  might  as  well  have  ascertained 
when  its  provisions  expired.  He  would  then  have  seen  that  the 
Treaty  of  1841  could  not  have  been  signed  either  in  February  or 
March,  because  they  contravened  the  stipulations  of  Hunkiar 
Skelessi.  In  mitigation  of  this  error,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Sir  Archibald  was  by  no  means  aware,  as  we  shall  see,  that 
VOL.  xxvn.     NO.  LIV.  X 
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the  two  treaties  did  run  in  opposition  to  each  other;  although  he 
only  saves  his  logic  at  the  expense  of  his  learning.  In  the  second 
place,  it  was  a  peculiarity  of  this  treaty,  that  Lord  Pahnerston, 
who  went  out  of  office  with  the  Melbourne  Ministry,  which  re- 
signed on  the  30th  or  31st  of  August,  was  fortunate  enough  to 
make  an  entire  settlement  of  the  Eastern  Question,  but  just  be- 
fore his  retirement. 

Now,  the  neutralization  of  the  Channel  of  Constantinople^ 
which  was  the  chief  provision  of  the  treaty  of  the  13th  of  July 
1841,  and  that  against  which  Sir  A.  Alison's  blind  invective  is 
directed,  has  long  been  a  cardinal  point  in  our  diplomatic  faith. 
Without  appealing,  however,  either  to  reason  or  to  precedent, 
we  have  a  shorter  way  of  meeting  Sir  Archibald :  we  shall  judge 
him,  as  we  have  judged  him  before,  out  of  his  own  mouth. 

It  is  necessarv,  first,  to  set  the  author  right  with  respect  to  the 
Treaty  of  Hunkiar  Skelessi,  of  1833,  where  he  alludes  to  our 
non-interference  in  that  year: — 

"  Instead  of  this,  what  did  Enf^land  do?  She  refused  succour^  [ita- 
lics of  author,  who  has  just  before  said  that  she  had  no  succour  to 
give] ;  threw  the  Ottomans  into  the  arms  of  Russia,  who  extorted,  as 
the  price  of  her  protection,  the  Treaty  of  Hunkiar  Skelessi ;  which 
converted  the  Euxine  into  a  Russian  lake,  and  left  the  forts  of  the 
Bosporus  vis^a-vis  to  the  bastions  of  Sebastopol,  with  a  few  sail  of 
the  line,  ill  manned,  to  combat  eighteen  line-of-battle  ships,  the  skill 
of  whose  gunners  England  so  fatally  experienced  on  the  ramparts  of 
the  Malakoif  and  the  Redan  I  Thus  are  nations  led  to  destruction  by 
the  want  of  foresight  in  the  national  councils." — Vol.  v.,  p.  568. 

We  suggest  the  reading,  in  lieu  of  the  last  sentence, — "  Thus 
are  authors  brought  to  destruction  for  want  of  knowledge  and 
reflection." — Is  it  possible  that  Sir  A.  Alison  was  not  aware 
that  this  stipulation  was  merely  temporary — having  expired,  as 
we  have  said,  on  the  5th  of  July  1841 — that  on  the  13th  of 
the  same  month,  it  was  replaced  by  a  permanent  treaty  between 
Turkey  and  all  the  Great  Powers,  recognising  the  exact  antithesis 
to  the  principle  involved  in  the  Treaty  of  Hunkiar  Skelessi, — and 
that  m)m  the  13th  of  July  1841,  the  Black  Sea  was  no  more  a 
Russian  lake  than  it  had  been  prior  to  1833,  which  is  the  date 
of  aU  this  lugubrious  and  egotistical  foreboding  of  the  fall  of  the 
East? 

Turn,  then,  to  the  criticism  on  the  Treaty  of  1841  itself: — 

*' Unquestionably  one  set  of  dangers*  was  obviated  by  its  successful 
issue ;  for  the  authority  of  the  Sultan  over  Egypt  was  re-established, 
and  the  imminent  risk  the  Ottoman  Empire  ran  after  the  battle  of 
Konieh  removed.  But  is  that  the  greatest  danger  that  Turkey  really 
ran?  Is  it  from  the  north  or  south  that  its  independence  is  most 
seriously  menaced  ?    Has  it  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Northern  Colos* 
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809,  U)  tjohom^  by  this  treaty^  the  Eoxine*  became  an  inland',  inaccessible 
lake?  Undertaken  to  rescue  Constantinople  from  the  perilous  exclu- 
sive  guardianship  of  Russia,  the  war  left  the  Sultan  tete-a-tete  with, 
the  Czar  in  the  Black  Sea;  intended  to  secure  British  influence  in  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez,  the  high-road  to  India^  it  left  the  Pacha  bound  by 
strong  ties  of  interest  and  gratitude  to  the  French  government!  The 
terrible  war  of  1 854,  intended  to  open  the  Euxine  to  foreign  vessels, 
and  terminate  the  fatal  supremacy  of  Russia  in  its  waters,  was  the* 
direct  consequence  of  the  Treaty  of  1841,  purchased  by  the  victories 
of  Beyrout  and  of  Acre!" — ^Vol.  v.,  p.  567. 

We  would  not  write  with  needless  discourtesy ;  but  we  must 
tell  Sir  A.  Alison  plainly,  thai  lie  knows  nothing  of  what  he  writes. 
1.  The  Treaty  of  13th  of  July  1841,  which  is  represented  as  "  first 
recognising  the  vast  concessionof  the  Treaty  of  Hunkiar  Skelessi,"' 
did  just  the  reverse :  it  repudiated  the  concession.  The  obnoxious 
stipulation  of  Hunkiar  ^kelessi  provided'  for  the  closing*  of  the- 
Dardanelles  against  all  powers  with  whom  Russia  might  be  at 
war ;  while  it  recognised,  in  practice,  the  opening  of  the  Bos^ 
porus  to  Russia  (for  Russian  aid  had  already  been  demanded  and 
obtained).  It  was,  therefore,  the  effect  of  this  treaty  to  lay 
open  Constantinople  to  Russia  on  the  one  side,  and  to  preclude^ 
in  any  danger,  the  summoning  bv  Turkey  of  the  naval  succour 
of  any  power  whom  Russia  might  choose  to  ostracise  by  a  hos- 
tile declaration.  It  was  the  provision  of  the  Treaty  of  1841,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  close  the  Bosporus^  against  Russia,  by  recipro- 
cally closing  the  Dardanelles  against  other  powers^  so  long  as 
Turkey  was  at  peace.  The  one  treaty  extended  the  authority  of 
Russia  to  the  JSgean ;  the  other  neutralized  the  whole  Channel  of 
Constantinople.  Russia  (supposing  her  to  be  the  apprehended 
or  the  open  enemy)  was  excluded  firom  the  Bosporus,  by  the 
Treaty  of  1841,  both  in  peace  and  in  war :  the  other  Powers,  ex- 
cluded from  the  Dardanelles  in  peace,  were  admissible  in  war  by 
the  free  suffrage  of  Turkey. 

2.  Sir  A.  Alison  speaks  of  the  "  Northern  Colossus,  to  whom, 
by  this  treaty,  the  Euxine  became  an  inland,  inaccessible  lake'' 
[Quotation,  Vol.  V.]  ;  and  of  « the  Treaty  of  13th  July  1841, 
which /£r«<  recognised  as  part  of  the  public  law  of  Europe,"  etc. 
[Vol.  VI.,  p.  107].  The  Treaty  of  1841,  on  the  contrary,  in- 
troduced no  fresh  principle.  It  simply  re-asserted  the  immemo- 
rial law  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  it  is  certain  that  the  writer 
can  never  have  read  the  treaty  which  he  thus  criticises,  or  he 
would  have  seen  it,  at  a  glance,  stated  at  the  very  outset,  that 
this  was  its  principle  and  its  aim.  If  he  had  ever  so  little  as 
looked  at  the  Turkish  Capitulations,  he  would  have  seen  that 
this  point  had  been  always  reserved.  If  he  had  ever  read  the 
Treaty  of  tlie  Dardanelles,  and  known  anything  of  its  history,  he 
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would  have  been  aware  that  this  was  the  treaty  between  Great 
Britain  and  Turkey  which  the  Treaty  of  HunKiar  Skelessi  had 
overruled — ^which  the  Treaty  of  1841  called  again  into  action, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Great  Continental  Powers — and 
which  was  negotiated  by  Sir  Robert  Adair  in  1809,  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  much-belauded  Administration,  led  by  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  and  Mr  Perceval,  and  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  Mr 
Canning ! 

3.  We  are  told  that  "  the  Sultan  was  left  tete-a-tete  with 
the  Czar  in  the  Black  Sea ;"  and,  again,  we  find  the  following 
intelligent  criticism : — 

<^  Lord  Pahnerston,  having  succeeded  in  bringing  all  Europe  into 
his  measures,  thought  he  had  secured  the  independence  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  by  cidoptmg  the  Russian  Treaty  ofHtmkiar  SkeUss^  closing  the 
Bosporus  [[this  is  just  what  that  treaty  took  care  not  to  do]  and  Dar- 
dauelles  against  foreign  vessels  of  war ;  forgetting  that  Russia,  tcith 
eighteen  ships  of  Hie  line,  was  already  there  ;  and  that  the  only  result  of 
liis  diplomatic  triumph  was  to  leave  Constantinople,  with  (f)  its  fleet 
destroyed  at  Navarino,  unsupported,  vis-ik-vis  of  Sebastopol,  with  its 
impregnable  bastions  and  four  thousand  pieces  of  canon." — Vol.  vi., 
p.  108. 

It  seems  dear,  firom  this  passage,  that  Sir  A.  Alison  supposes 
Sebastopol  to  be  on  the  Bosporus,  and,  in  all  probability,  mis- 
takes it  for  Scutari  I  ["  Rwsia  was  there  already^^ — on  the 
Dardanelles  I]  But  we  promised  Sir  Archibald  to  conftite  him 
out  of  his  own  mouth.  The  confutation  is  to  be  found  in  the 
tenih^  volume  of  his  former  history,  and  at  page  445.  Unlucky 
paragraphi  7,  P^  -7 

''  A  broad  inland  sea.  enclosed  within  impregnable  gates^  gives  its 
navy  [ie.y  the  Turkish]  ine  extixiordinary  advantage  of  a  safe  place  £or 
pacific  exercise  and  preparation  ;  narrow  and  winding  straits,  on  either 
side  of  fiflLeen  or  twenty  miles  in  length  [they  happen  to  be  siai:teen  on 
one  side,  and  seventy  on  the  other]]*  crowned  by  heights  forming  natu- 
ral castles,  render  Vus  matchless  metropolis  impregnahle  to  aU  but  land 
forces  /" 

Here  we  take  leave  of  Sir  A.  Alison  on  Turkey,  with  the 
friendly  advice,  that,  before  he  favours  the  world  with  his  threat- 
ened history  of  the  late  war  in  the  East  of  Europe,  he  should 

*  Edition  of  14  toU.,  already  quoted  from.  1850.  Chap.  69,  on  Turkey. 
Among  other  curiosities  in  contradiction,  there  are  two  distinct  accounts  of 
Constantinople,  each  opposite  to  the  other,  and  both  irreconcileable  with  the 
truth.  These  are  to  be  found  respectively  in  vol.  x.,  p.  445  {Old  ffist),  and  t^ 
iii.,  p.  38  (New  Hist,).  The  latter  speaks  of  the  *'  charming  suburb  of  Galata,*' 
which  we  yisited  shortly  before  the  late  war  broke  out,  and  formed  a  widely 
different  opinion  of. 
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acquaint  himself  a  little  with  the  geography  of  that  region ;  and 
that,  if  he  were  less  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  leading  historic 
relations  of  Turkey  with  the  Great  Powers,  he  would  also  be 
less  flippant  in  his  criticisms  of  the  policy  of  the  most  accom- 
plishea  statesman  of  Europe.  It  is  certainly  rather  humiliating 
to  find  one's  self  tlie  dupe  of  one's  own  inconceivable  self-confi- 
dence, after  assuming  such  a  majestic  superiority — not,  indeed, 
over  Lord  Palmerston  alone,  but  over  such  statesmen  also  as 
Lord  Lansdowne,  Lord  John  Russell,  and  Lord  Clarendon  (who, 
in  1841,  were  his  colleagues  in  the  administration)— over  the 
astute  M.  Guizot,  and  the  wary  and  anti-Kussian  M.  de  Mettemich 
— and  over  statesmen,  in  the  English  Opposition,  of  the  insight 
and  sagacity  of  the  Duke  of  Welungton  and  Lord  Aberdeen. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  chapters  which  treat  of  Spain.  Sir  A. 
Alison  fistvours  us  vnth  a  long  statement  of  the  condition  of  that 
country.  Now,  if  a  historian  design  to  describe  the  condition 
of  a  country  at  such  length,  he  should  do  so  with  fidelity.  We 
are  speaking,  not  of  its  transient,  but  of  its  permanent  character- 
istics, which  must  hold  as  true  now  as  they  did  in  1820.  And 
we  say  (if  we  may  speak  on  personal  authority),  that  much  of 
this  description  of  Spain  is  a  grotesque  caricature.  But,  as  this 
is  a  defect  of  less  moment  on  the  part  of  |i  historian,  we  will 
pass  to  historical  subjects. 

Take  the  question,  for  instance,  of  the  French  invasion  of 
Spain  in  1823,  and  of  the  recognition  of  the  South  American 
ICepublics.  Sir  Archibald  is  fond  of  paradox,  and  the  paradox 
is  not  always  very  defensible.  That  which  is  set  up  on  this 
occasion  is,  that  the  French  invasion  of  Spain  was  jostifiable, 
and  that  our  intervention  in  South  America  loas  not.  The  au- 
thor's proposition  is  stated  as  follows : — 

**  No  donbt  can  now  remain  that  the  French  invasion  of  Spain, 
against  which  pnbKc  feeling  in  this  country  was  so  strongly  excited 
at  the  time,  was  not  only  a  wise  measure  on  the  part  of  the  Boarbon 
Government,  but  fully  justifiable  on  the  best  principles  of  interna- 
tional law.  The  strength  of  this  case  is  to  be  found,  not  in  the  ab- 
surdity and  peril  of  the  Spanish  constitution,  or  even  the  imminent 
hazard  to  which  it  exposed  the  royal  family  in  that  country,  and  the 
entire  liberties  and  property  of  the  country,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
violent  inroads  which  the  Spanish  revolutionists,  and  their  alNes  to  the 
north  of  the  Pyrenees^  were  making  on  France  itself,  and  the  extreme 
hazard  to  which  its  institutions  were  exposed  in  consequence  of  their 
machinations.*' — ^Hist,  1815-52,  vol.  ii.,  p.  788. 

'  This,  then,  is  the  case  on  behalf  of  France ;  and  it  is  a  novelty 
to  argue  vridi  Sir  Archibald  on  international  law.  Now,  the 
law  of  intervention,  stated  broadly^  is  pretty  clear  in  theory^  al- 
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though  it  is  often  a  verj  nice  question  to  demark  right  and 
wrong  in  its  application.    If  the  independence  or  the  vital  m- 
teresta  of  one  state  are  so  threatenea  by  another,  as  to  render 
intervention  an  act  of  self-preservation,  the  right  is  dear.     Let 
us  take,  first,  the  theorv,  and  then  the  facts,  on  which  this  inter- 
vention proceeded.     Sir  A.  Alison  assumes  it  to  have  been  the 
spontaneous  axst'oi  the  French  Government  in  defence  of  its 
national  intere^.    If  he  will  refer  to  the  records  of  tlie  Congress 
of  Verona,  he  will  find  that  this  intervention  proceeded  on  the 
authority  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  of  which  France  made  herself 
the  instrument.     This  surely  involves  an  important  distinction 
in  the  right  of  intervention ;  and  the  act  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment was  no  more  immediately  based  on  the  theory  of  special 
interest,  than  the  Austrian  intervention  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  which  proceeded  on  the  authority  of  the  Congresses 
of  Laybach  and  Troppau  (1820  and  1821),  without  even  the 
feet  of  territorial  proximity  to  support  the  plea  of  "  self-preserva'- 
tion."      The  illegal   assumptions  of  the  Holy  Alliance  thus 
indirectly  subtracted  from  the  legal  privileges  of  each  component 
Statey  and  went  fer  to  bar  the  plea  of  self-preservation,  which 
would  otherwise  at  any  rate  have  been  plausible.    Waiving, 
however,  this  difficulty  in  the  theory  of  intervention,  what  were 
its  grounds?     Sir  A.  Alison    tells  us  that  they  were  to  be 
found,  not  simply  in  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  revolutionists, 
but  in  that  of  the  subjects  of  the  King  of  France  in  his  oum 
territory. 

But  the  counterpart  of  the  proposition — the  justification  of  our 
interference  in  South  America — remains : — 

^'  What  was  the  jastification  of  this  armed  and  powerful  interven- 
tion ?  Was  the  freedom  of  England  menaced  by  the  re-establishment 
of  Spanish  authority  in  South  America?  Confessedly  it  was  not: 
the  hope  of  commercial  advantages — the  vision  of  a  vast  trade  with 
the  insurgent  states,  was  the  ruling  motive.  But  commercial  advan- 
tages will  not  constitute  legal  right,  or  vindicate  acts  of  injustice,  any 
more  than  the  acquisition  of  provinces  will  justify  an  unprovided  in- 
vasion. It  sounds  well  to  say  you  will  call  a  new  world  into  exist- 
ence to  redress  the  balance  of  the  old ;  but  if  that  new  world  is  to  be 
carved  out  of  the  dominions  of  an  allied  and  friendly  power,  it  is  better 
to  leave  it  to  itself."-— Pp.  739,  740. 

Now,  the  whole  of  this  statement  proceeds  upon  a  false  par- 
allel between  France  and  England.  The  author  argues  as 
though  the  French  Government  did  one  thing,  and  the  English 
Government  another.  The  decisive  intervention  of  England  was 
that  of  individualsy  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  their  Govern- 
ment.   The  author^s  sneer  at  Mr  Canning,  who  is  designated  in 
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the  passage  with  regard  to  "  the  new  world,"  is  answered  by 
himselfi    Thus  he  says  (p.  716) : — 

'*  Bat  be  the  intervention  of  England  in  South  America  justifiable 
or  upjustifiable)  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  neither  its  merit 
nor  its  demerit  belongs  to  Mr  Canning.  The  independence  of  Co- 
lumbia was  decided  by  a  charge  of  British  bayonets  on  the  field  of 
Carabobo,  on  the  14th  of  June  1821,  more  than  a  year  before  Mr 
Canning  was  called  to  the  Foreign  Office." 

It  is  possible  that  Mr  Canning^s  language  may  not  have  been 
justified  b^  his  share  in  the  transaction.  But  it  is  clear  from 
Sir  A.  Alison's  own  statement,  that  before  the  recoanition  of  in- 
dependence in  South  America,  which  teas  the  work  of  Mr  Can- 
ning, and  the  first  direct  act  of  the  British  Government, 
individuals  had  decided  the  whole  question  in  fact.  And  with 
regard  to  the  author's  stricture  on  the  repeal  of  the  Foreign 
Enlistment  Bill,  he  elsewhere  himself  quotes  Lord  Castlereagh's 
statement,  that  British  officers  engaging  in  the  South  American 
revolt  would  forfeit  their  commissions.  Whatever  leaning, 
therefore,  the  British  Government  may  naturally  have  enter- 
tained towards  the  emancipation  of  South  America  from  the 
worst  rule  that  this  century  has  seen,  it  is  clear  that  Sir  A. 
Alison's  position  involves,  virtually  as  well  as  theoretically,  a 
comparison  between  a  government  and  a  body  of  individuals, 
upon  which  no  legal  argument  can  be  founded. 

Let  us  see,  too,  how  tne  author  reasons  out  this  proposition  by 
analogy  :— 

'^  England  saw  very  clearly  the  iniquity  of  this  insidious  mode  of 
proceeding  when  it  was  applied  to  herself,  when  Louis  XYI.  allowed 
covert  succours  to  the  American  insurgents  to  sail  from  the  French 
harbours,  and  the  Americans  sent  some  thousand  sympathisers  to  aid 
the  Canadian  revolt  in  1837.  She  loudly  denounced  it  when  the 
Americans  allowed  an  expedition  to  sail  from  New  Orleans,  in  1 852, 
to  revolutionize  Cuba;  and  she  exclaimed  against  the  Irish  democrats 
who  permitted  the  French  Revolutionary  Government^  in  1848,  to  recog^ 
nke  a  Hibernian  Republic  iti  the  Emerald  Isle*  But  what  were  the  two 
lastf  hut  following  her  example^''— V.  740. 

When  the  author  passes  firom  a  legal  proposition  to  a  moral 
grievance — and  from  looking  upon  a  government  and  an  indi- 
vidual as  essentially  the  same,  to  dealing  with  the  feeling  and 
sentiments  of  an  interested  nation — he  of  course  entirely  changes 
his  ground.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Spain,  not  alive  probably  to 
the  extent  of  her  colonial  misrule,  had  a  fair  pretext  to  feel 
aggrieved  that  her  misfortunes  did  not  gain  synopathv  from  the 
Bntish  Government.    But  when  we  come  to  Sir  A.  Alison's 
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precedents,  by  which  the  extent  of  the  grievance  is  to  be  tested, 
we  find  the  obliquity  of  the  author's  reasoning  such  as  could 
hardly  escape  a  school-boy.  As  he  speaks  of  the  "  two  last^ 
illustrations  as  his  parallels,  we  imagine  he  designs  to  exempt  the 
two  former  from  tne  ordeal  of  ansuysis.  We  will  content  our- 
selves, therefore,  with  what  is  given  us.  With  regard  to  Cuba,  is 
ho  aware,  either  that  the  American  expedition  to  that  island  was 
a  spontaneous  aggression,  not  proceeding  from  any  antecedent 
fact  of  revolt  upon  the  part  of  the  Cuban  subjects  of  Spain ;  or 
that  ^e  object  of  that  expedition  was  avowedly  one,  not  of  deli- 
vering and  making  free,  but  of  subjugating  and  incorporating 
into  we  state  of  the  invading  people  i  With  regard  to  ireland, 
does  he  imagine  it  to  be  the  same  thing  (waiving  all  distinction 
between  good  and  bad  government)  for  the  Spanish  Crown  to 
complain  that  subjects  of  the  British  Crown  have  aided  the  dis- 
affection of  its  colonists,  that  it  is  for  the  British  Crown  to  de- 
nounce the  disloyalty  of  its  own  subjects? 

Sir  A.  Alison's  remarks  upon  the  existing  principle  of  succes- 
sion to  the  Spanish  Crown  are  still  more  inconsiderate  and  indis- 
criminative.  We  revert  to  his  view  of  the  results  of  the  Anglo- 
French  alliance  of  1830,  in  reference  to  Spain.  He  teUs  us  in 
the  first  volume : — 

"  The  Orleans  family  continued  firmly,  and  to  all  appearance  per- 
manently, settled  upon  the  throne  of  France.  Belgium  was  revolu- 
tionized, torn  from  the  monarchy  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Cobourg 
family  seated  on  its  throne ;  ike  monarchies  0/ Spain  and  Portugal  were 
overturned^  and  a  revolutionary  dynasty  of  Queens  placed  upon  their  thrones^ 
in  direct  vhlation  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht;  while  in  the  east  of  Europe 
the  last  remains  of  Polish  nationality  were  extinguished  on  the  banks 
of  the  Vistula.  Durable  interests  were  overlooked^  ancient  alliances 
broken,  long-established  rivalries  forgotten,  in  the  fleeting  passions  of 
the  moment.'*— P.  8. 

We  have  no  concern  with  any  hut  the  Spanish  Question ;  and 
shall  turn  irom  the  other  instances  with  the  remark,  that  so  hx 
as  they  bear  upon  Sir  Archibald's  theory  of  the  a^regate  loss  of 
freedom  resulting  from  a  revolution,  the  author  presents  us  in 
this  picture  (inaependently  of  Spain  and  Portugal)  with  two 
monarchical  states  which  gained  constitutional  government  under 
the  revolutions  of  1830,  as  a  set-off  against  one  which  lost  it,  and 
whose  population  barely  reached  one-sixth  of  the  comUned  popu- 
lation of  Prance  and  ^Igium.  Perhaps,  moreover,  the  con-^^ 
stitutional  history  of  the  latter  state  mar  now  be  allowed  to 
form  some  evidence  of  the  foundation  of  its  government  in  a 
"  durability  of  interest." 

But,  with  regard  to  the  Spanish  suooession,  the  tender  care 
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with  which  Sir  A.  Alison  handles  the  work  of  Mr  Hailey  and 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  in  the  altered  relations  of  the  State^  is  some- 
what amusing.  That  the  champion  of  kingly  freedom  and  con- 
servatiye  tramtion  should  characterize  in  suoi  glowing  terms  that 
stipulation  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  which  introduced  a  direct 
innovation  into  the  constitutional  law  of  Spain,  and  offered  a 
slight  to  the  national  independence^  was  hardly  to  have  been 
anticipated.  Yet  such  is  tne  fact.  It  is  fiur  from  our  design  to 
criticise  the  policy  of  the  provision  in  this  treaty  which  excluded 
fiY>m  the  throne  the  female  descendants  of  Philip  Y.  When 
Sunderland  and  Oodolphin  had  withdrawn,  and  St  John  and 
Harley  had  resolved  to  compromise  the  question  of  the  succes- 
sion in  Spain^  such  an  exclusion  was  necessary  to  prevent  a  repe- 
tition of  tne  expedient  under  which  Louis  XlV.  nad  gained  the 
virtual  dominion  of  the  Peninsula.  This  provision,  dictated  by 
expediency,  was,  therefore,  a  violation  of  tne  most  cherished  tra- 
ditions of  Spain,  and  a  slur  upon  its  independence. 

Why,  then,  Sir  Archibald  should  have  expected  such  a  revo- 
lutionary provision  long  to  survive  the  exigency  that  could  alone 
have  given  it  birth,  we  can  no  more  imagine  than  why  he  should 
cherish  the  memoir  of  a  constitutional  innovation  and  a  national 
alight,  which,  had  ne  but  lived  a  century  ago,  would  surely  have 
been  the  theme  of  his  most  vehement  invective.  If  he  would 
refer  to  our  own  constitutional  records  three  centuries  ago,  he 
would  see  that  it  was  made  high  treason  to  declare  that  the 
Queen  and  Parliament  coidd  not  alter  the  succession  to  the 
throne  of  England.  So  far  as  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  court 
itself  is  concerned,  it  may  be  presumed  that  we  should  ourselves 
have  resented,  on  the  death  of  William  IV.,  any  provision, 
previously  enforced  upon  us  by  a  congress  of  belligerents, 
which  excluded  from  tne  throne  the  femak  descendants  of  the 
Princess  Sophia  of  Hanover.  And,  so  fiur  as  the  Anglo-French 
alliance  of  1830  is  concerned,  when  the  last  exercise  of  kingly 
power  in  Spain  repudiated  the  stipulation  of  the  Congress  of 
Utrecht,  under  a  manifest  difference  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
succession  (whatever  were  the  intrigue  by  which  the  change  was 
immediately  brought  about),  it  is  hard  to  suppose  that  any  moral 
obligation  for  the  maintenance  of  the  stipulation  of  1713  re- 
mained in  foroe,onthe  part  of  the  two  great  Powers  which  had  been 
most  directly  interested  in  the  setUement  of  that  year,  when 
there  was  a  clear  presumption  that  this  change  in  the  succession 
consulted  the  national  benefit.  And  althou^  the  hopes  enter- 
tained of  Spain,  on  the  cessation  of  the  civil  war,  have  unfortu- 
nately not  oeen  realised,  jserfaaps  even  Sir  A.  Alison  himself, 
who  fosses  over  the  mediaeval  atrocities  of  the  reign  of  Ferdi- 
nand YlLy  will  not  have  the  hardihood  to  affirm  diat  the  subse- 
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quent  su£Ferin^  of  Spain  are  to  be  compared  with  the  military 
and  sacerdotal  tyranny  which  Don  Carlos  was  ready  to  uphold. 
He  will  acknowledge^  too,  that  of  those  subsequent  sufferings, 
since  the  civil  war  was  ended,  nearly  all  have  been  experienced, 
not  from  the  legitimate  Queenites,  but  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Carlist  power,  and  in  the  specious  title  of  a  Moderado  policy. 
He  will  acknowledge  also  that  that  ecclesiastical  spoliation,  which 
he  may  justly  deplore,  was  introduced,  not  by  the  Progresista 
party,  but  by  the  Moderado  or  semi-Carlist  chie&,  during  the 
existence  of  the  Estatuto  Real. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  Sir  A.  Alison's  narrative  of 
the  Revolutionary  War,  in  his  previous  work,  is  by  much  to  be 

; referred  to  his  politics  of  the  Peace  in  the  subsequent  history, 
'here  is  in  th^  former,  very  happily,  less  room  for  political 
reflections.  "  So  many  conquerors'  cars  were  daily  driven," 
that  the  narrative,  either  of  negotiation  or  of  military  events,  kept 
the  writer's  pen  pret^  well  occupied  in  sublunary  subjects. 
His  histories  of  the  German  and  Peninsular  campaigns  have 
been  nearly  as  much  criticised  as  his  narrative  of  the  campaign 
of  1815.  It  would  hardly  serve  any  purpose  to  revert  to  these 
questions  at  length ;  and  public  opinion  is  nearly  agreed  that 
oir  Archibald's  nistory  of  the  German  campaigns  of  Napoleon 
is,  upon  the  whole,  tolerably  accurate,  especially  as  it  advances. 
The  author  has  had  access  to  German  aocuments  of  authority. 
This  incident  of  advantage  over  some  other  writers,  is,  however, 
qualified  by  the  apprehension  that  an  author,  who  in  his  new 
work  quotes  statistics  in  the  slap-dash  sort  of  way  that  we  have 
evinced-— and  quotes  them,  too,  with  a  truly  laudable  impartiality, 
in  the  face  of  his  own  directly  opposite  theories — ^may  neverthe- 
less not  be  precluded  from  falling  into  grave  error.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  drama  of  Napoleon's  wars  advances,  the  contemporary 
records  appear  to  increase  in  authenticity  as  well  as  in  number. 
The  pubhc  are  therefore  more  critical  and  more  exacting  as  the 
period  proceeds.  With  reference  to  the  German  campaign  of 
1813,  tne  most  reliable  statement,  so  far  as  the  Allies  are  con- 
cerned, is  the  history  of  that  campaign  by  the  late  Marquess 
of  Londonderry,  then  Sir  Charles  otuart.  Lord  Londonderry 
was  alternately  at  the  camp  and  at  the  court;  and  he  had 
better  opportunities,  not  simply  than  any  other  writer,  but  than 
any  other  general  or  diplomatist  in  Germany,  of  knowing  what 
happened  at  all  points.  His  narrative,  too,  is  written  with  a 
succinctness,  and  an  absence  of  theorising,  which  Sir  A.  Alison 
would  have  done  well  to  imitate.  Between  it  and  Sir  Archi- 
bald's there  are,  however,  important  discrepancies,  especially 
in  the  worthy  baronet's  favourite  domain  of  figures.  We  vrill 
not  go  so  &r  as  to  say  that  he  sees  double  on  tnese  points ;  but 
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lie  frequently  over-rates  the  forces  engaged  on  either  side.  This 
observation  nolds  true,  not  only  as  against  Lord  Londonderry's 
history,  but  as  against  several  other  authorities.  To  speak 
generally,  however,  it  may  be  assumed  that  where  Sir  A.  Alison 
q^uotes  tne  German  authorities  on  the  German  side  of  the  ques- 
tions at  issue,  or  quotes  such  English  authorities  as  Sir  Bobert 
Adair  for  1806,  or  Lord  Londonderry  for  1813,  he  may  be 
relied  on,  if  exact  accuracy  be  not  required. 

But  it  is  singular  that  where  he  deals  with  our  own  share  in 
the  military  annals  of  this  period,  so  much  cannot  be  said.     For 
•the  Peninsular  War,  Sir  tVilliam  Napier^s  history  is,  and  we 
suspect  always  will  be,  our  standard,  even  if  a  future  generation 
of  Frenchmen  do  not  accept  his  testimony  as  implicitly  as  our- 
selves.    That  much  of  Sir  A.  Alison's  account  of  the  Peninsular 
War  not  only  contradicts  that  by  Sir  W.  Napier,  but  that  it 
contradicts  even  the  Wellington  despatches,  which  Colonel  Gur- 
wood  had  published  at  all  events  before  Sir  Archibald  had 
arrived  at  the  era  of  the  Peninsular  War,  is  too  well  known  to 
require  any  illustration.    That  his  narrative  of  1815,  though 
patched  up  and  ingeniously  defended  in  each  successive  edition, 
remains  an  essential  fiction,  is  equally  notorious.     We  shall  not 
attempt  to  drag  our  readers  through  a  detailed  criticism  of  Sir 
A.  Alison's  narrative  of  the  campaigns  of  Vimiera,  Oporto, 
Talavera,  Busaco,  Fuentes  d'Onoro,  Salamanca,  Vittoria,  Tou- 
louse, and  Waterloo.     The  mistakes  which  pervade  the  detail  of 
each  campaign  are  the  result  sometimes  of  carelessness,  and 
sometimes  of^  entire    misconception.      Occasionally   they  are 
absolutely  absurd ;  and  that  an  annalist  of  the  Peninsular  War 
should  gravely  assert,  as  Sir  Archibald  does  in  the  very  title  of 
chap.  68,  vol.  x.,  that  the  British  campaign  of  Salamanca,  in 
1812,  was  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  first  campaign  in  Spain^ 
will  hardly  be  believed  by  any  one  who  does  not  refer  to  his 
work  for  a  corroboration  of  our  statement.     The  edition  of  his 
history  of  the  French  Revolutionary  War  from  which  we  have 
quoted,  dates  from  1850;   and  it  is,  we  believe,  the  latest 
Even  in  this  edition  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  errors  which 
had  been  before  the  public  during  ten  or  fifteen  years  have  been 
retrieved ;  and  we  are  almost  fi)rced  to  suppose  that  one  who  is 
so  indifferent  to  accuracy,  is  also  indifierent  to  reputation.    In 
this  respect.  Sir  A.  Alison  reminds  us  of  a  saying  Quoted  by 
Blackstone,  ^^  that  a  man  may  keep  poisons  in  his  closet,  but 
that  he  may  not  publicly  vend  them  as  cordials."     This,  how- 
ever, is  a  restriction  which  Sir  Archibald  has  the  hardihood  to 
break  through.     His  adherence  to  the  most  manifest  errors,  in 
fact,  is  as  tenacious  and  as  dogged,  as*  is  his  assertion  of  dis- 
proved and  exploded  opinions  in  his  new  history* 
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But  there  are  some  matters  of  political  philosophy  discnssed 
in  the  author's  former  history^  ana  especiallj  in  tne  fourteenth 
volume,  which  bear  a  closer  relation  to  his  new  work.  These, 
we  take  it,  are  his  most  finished  and  erudite  thou£rhts ;  for  they 
are  to  be  found  in  chapters  ninely-five  and  ninety-dx,  which 
bear  the  mark  of  a  wide  revision  that  is  not  condoned  to  chap* 
ters  involving  the  lustre  of  our  military  arms. 

Sir  Archilald  has  a  theory,  whict  is  propounded  at  g^ 
length  in  Vol.  XIV.,  "  of  the  final  cause  of  war,"  and  wnich 
is  asserted  to  be  ^^the  purification  of  mankind."  It  is  ui 
idiosyncrasy  in  the  philosophy  of  the  author,  that  all  his  theories 
are^  as  it  were,  self-existent  in  his  own  mind :  that  is  to  say,  he 
does  not  draw  theories  from  facts ;  but  he  asserts  facts  on  the 
basis  of  theories.  He  makes  the  most  unfounded  and  extrava- 
gant misstatements  in  general  history,  which  are  not  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  question,  because  «they  conform  to  the  great  dogma 
with  which  his  argument  has  set  out.  Thus  he  asserts  that  war 
is  only  increased  by  democratic  ascendancy ;  and  thenceforth  he 
sweeps  down  the  cardinal  facts  of  European  history  into  confor- 
mity with  his  proposition.  Let  us  take  a  few  examples.  Of  the 
affairs  of  1848  we  read, — 

'^  And  the  first  effect  of  the  French  Bevolution  of  1848  was 
to  light  up  the  flames  of  war —  ...  to  arm  the  Muscovite 
against  the  Magyar^  and  drench  Europe  in  blood,  to  be  stayed 
only  by  the  triymph  of  the  aristocratic  principle^  at  least  in  the 
first  stage  of  the  contest." — ^P.  265. 

As  we  have  no  right  to  question  the  sincerity  of  any  man,  we 
can  but  say  that  this  is  one  of  many  passages  which  stamp  Sir 
Archibald  Alison  as  the  most  ill-informed  person  of  the  events 
of  which  he  writes  that  we  ever  met  with.  Can  it,  however,  be 
possible  that  he  is  ignorant  that  the  Magyar  cause  was  the 
aristocratic  cause  at  issue  in  the  Hungarian  war  I — ^that  nearly 
the  whole  titled  nobility,  and  the  whole  untitled  nobility,  were 
ranged  upon  its  sidet — ^that  the  judicial  murders  of  the  Austrian 
Government  were  the  murders,  not  of  democrats,  but  of  ancient 
magnates  ? — that  its  constitution  was  the  purest  aristocra<nr  which 
this  century  has  seen  t — ^that  the  ^^  Muscovite"  differed  from  the 
«  Magyar,"  as  a  modem  despotism  differs  from  an  andent  oU- 
garchy  ? — ^that,  so  far  as  the  difference  of  ^^  democratic  "  and 
^^  aristocratic  triumph  "  was  concerned,  the  trimnph  (a  negative 
one,  to  be  sure)  was  that  of  the  Sclavonian  democratic  peasantry? 

But  more.  In  the  third  volume  of  the  later  history,  the  author 
tells  us  (p.  238)  that  "it  is  a  markworthv  circumstance,  that  all 
the  serious  wars  in  Europe,  between  18l5  and  1830,  have  been 
wars  between  the  Christians  and  the  Mohammedans."  In  order 
to  make  out  this  proposition,  he  is  under  the  unfortunate  nece&- 
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sity  of  raking  up  all  our  wars  in  India  during  this'  perlody  which 
he  has  himself,  with  a  rare  infelicity,  determined  prior  by  two 
years  to  ^^  the  popular  revolution  I"  The  recounting  of  all  these 
wars  in  India,  in  his  sixth  volume,  is  nearly  interminable. 
Finally,  it  is  a  somewhat  novel  theory  to  class  the  pacific 
colonization  of  territories — such  as  Austmia,  which  we  already 
possessed — amongthe  instances  of  ^^ aggressive  propensitiesy^f.2Mi 
It  seems  scarcely  discriminative  to  institute  this  close  comparison 
between  this  colonization — ^which,  by  the  way,  is  elsewhere  de- 
scribed as  a  ^*  Divin^^  means  of  the  difPusion  of  civilization — ^and 
the  irruptions  of  the  French  revolutionary  armies  I 

It  occurred  to  us,  as  we  were  reading  these  luminous  reason, 
ings,  that  the  perpetual  warfare  of  the  oligarchical  Italian  re- 
puolics  would  De  nard  of  subordination  to  the  above  theory ; 
and  we  began  to  wonder  how  this  difficulty  would  be  surmounted. 
Our  curiosity  was  soon  satisfied.  A  few  pages  further  on  we 
read,  that  ^^  in  modem  times  the  marvels  of  this  expansive  (demo- 
cratic) power  have  not  been  less  conspicuous.  From  the  Re- 
publics of  Genoa  and  Venice  the  democratic  spirit  again  pene- 
trated," etc.  The  oligarchical  constitution  of  the  Venetian 
Commonwealth  presumed  to  stand  in  opposition  to  the  great 
DOGMA :  accordingly,  the  Venetian  Bepublic  was  transformed 
into  a  "  Poligarchy  /" 

We  pass  to  the  general  relations  of  Europe  with  Asia ;  and 
in  the  later  history^  vol.  TV.,  p.  608,  we  find  tne  following  aston- 
ishmg  assertion  :— 

<<  Unity  renders  Asia  formidaMe :  diversity  constitutes  the 
strength  of  Europe." 

In  vol.  XIV.  of  the  former  history j  p.  262,  we  find  the  following 
commentary  upon  this  axiom  : — 

^^  In  Asia,  the  vigour  of  the  chief  who  seizes  the  diadem  rarelv 
descends  to  his  successor  who  inherits  it ;  and  even  the  hardi- 
hood of  a  new  race  of  northern  conquerors  is  found,  after  a  few 
generations,  to  be  irrecoverably  merged  in  the  efieminacy  of  their 
subjects.  Hence  the  extraordinary  faciJity  with  which  they  are 
overturned,  and  the  perpetual  alternation  of  external  conquest  and 
internal  corruption  which  marks  every  age  of  Asiatic  history,^  (I) 

With  reference  to  ^'Europe  and  Asia,"  we  are  told  uiat 
Asiatic  sovereigns  are  more  despotic  than  Europeans.  The  re- 
mark is  just,  Uiough  hardly  original ;  but  we  have  immersed 
ourselves  into  a  portion  of  Sir  A.  Alison's  works,  in  which  we 
treasure  up  any  just  observation,  be  it  ever  so  trite.  But  when 
Sir  Archibald  proceeds,  on  the  strength  of  this  assertion,  to  his 
&vourite  topic  of  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet,  we  are  ob^ged  to 
differ  with  him  a^gain.  Assuming  that  these  patriarchs  respec- 
tively peopled  Asia,  Africa,  and  i^irope,  he  illustrates  the  milder 
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sovereignty  of  the  Japetic  race  (iv.,  608)  from  Homer's  descrip- 
tion of  Agamemnon.  Does  he  not  know  that  the  earliest  ao- 
coimts  of  Greece  that  we  possess,  and  which  are  quite  as  reliable 
as  the  exploits  of  Agamenmon,  distinctly  refer  the  foundation  of 
Greek  Commonwealths  to  Egyptian  and  Asiatic  emigrators  ? 

Our  allotted  space  is  already  exceeded ;  but  it  would  be  un- 
just to  overlook  Sir  A.  Alison's  gallery  of  political  portraits.  If 
this  have  not  the  merit  of  discrimination,  it  has  that,  at  least,  of 
generosity.  There  is  no  grudging  of  merit  in  any  of  these  cha- 
racterizations. Sir  Archibald  will  speak  as  well  of  his  political 
opponents  as  of  the  leaders  of  his  own  party.  This  is  certainly 
a  very  fine  trait  in  a  writer  gifted  with  such  ineradicable  pre- 

Eossessions.     It  is,  no  doubt,  an  inconsistency ;  for  the  author 
as  already  described  the  shortsightedness  of  his  opponents,  in 
a  manner  which  renders  the  praise  somewhat  inexplicable.     But 
he  has  forgotten  all  that,  as  he  has  forgotten  a  good  many  other 
things  that  he  has  written  in  the  course  of  his  bulky  volumes ; 
and,  when  he  begins  to  describe  the  characters  of  puulic  men  of 
his  day,  he  acts  on  the  principle  of  de  moHuis^  etc., — makes  hi^ 
portraits  all  very  attractive,  though  singularly  like  each  other. 
It  is  true  that  he  says  of  Lord  Brougham,  in  respect  of  his 
speeches,  that  he  has  "  an  overwhelming  deluge  of  words,"  and 
tnat  "  his  verbose  habit  is  much  to  be  regretted." — (Vol.  IV.,  p. 
287.)     Lord  Brougham  might  perhaps  think  that  the  critic  had 
put  himself  out  ot  court,  and  was  disqualified,  by  his  own  ex- 
ample, from  pronouncing  the  censiu*e.     But  Sir  A.  Alison  has 
a  high  opinion  of  *'  his  merits  as  an  equity  lawyer," — a  judgment, 
at  aJi  events,  fix)m  which  he  was  not  precluded  by  any  positive 
demerits  of  his  own.     Sir  Archibald  pays  a  handsome  trioute  to 
the  late  Lord  Grey  (notwithstanding  the  "  fatal  mistake,"  to 
which  he  again  alludes),  and  says,  that  ^^  he  was,  beyond  all 
doubt,  a  most  remarkable  man." — P.  280.    The  observation  will 
not  probablv  be  gainsaid.    He  falls,  however,  into  two  singular 
mistakes,     tie  has  the  hardihood  to  assert  that  ^^  Lord  Pahner- 
ston  has  been  a  member  of  every  Administration,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  short  one  of  Lord  Derby  in  1852,  for  the  last 
fifty  years"  (p.  288) ;  whereas  every  one  else  is  aware  that, 
during  both  the  Administrations  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  Pal- 
merston  was  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  opposition ;  and 
that,  "  fifty  years"  before  this  volume  was  written,  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  had  not  entered  political  life.    He  speaks  of  Lord  John 
Russell's  ^^  conduct  as  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1831 ;"  whereas  every  one  else  is  no  less  aware,  that  it  was  a 
peculiarity  in  Lord  John  Russell's  political  position,  during  tlie 
whole  struggle  of  the  Reform  Bill,  that  he  had  taken  the  office 
of  Paymaster- General  without  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.    Why 
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Sir  James  Graham  should  be  applauded,  and  Mr  Gladstone 
(the  master-mind  of  his  party)  should  not  be  noticed,  is  not  ap- 
parent. Neither  is  Lord  Althorp  mentioned ;  and  we  are  reduced 
to  the  solution,  that  Sir  A.  Alison  was  not  aware  that  he  had 
been  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  four  most 
stormy  sessions  of  its  existence.  But,  as  we  have  said,  there  is 
no  disposition  to  injustice ;  and  we  are  told  of  each  of  the  pro- 
minent statesmen  of  our  day,  he  has  '^  administrative  abilities  of 
a  very  high  order."  This  is  at  least  gratifying,  if  it  be  not  dis- 
criminative. 

Any  detailed  criticism  on  the  subject  of  style  would  be  super- 
fluous. It  is  certain,  however,  that  any  three  of  Sir  A.  Alison's 
volumes  might  be  veiy  advantageously  compressed  into  one. 
The  author's  aversion  to  monosyUables  is  fatal  to  the  force  of 
his  diction ;  and  we  have  roughly  calculated  that  the  omis- 
sion of  useless  adjectives  would  alone  reduce  the  work  by 
some  twenty  or  tmrty  pages  a  volume.  Nearly  all  his  sub- 
stantives end  in  "ation;"  a  peculiarity  "which  ensures  them, 
on  an  average,  an  inordinate  length.  His  affection  towards  the 
word  ^'  superadd,"  not  seldom  costs  the  simple  sense  of  his  pas- 
sage ;  and  his  perpetual  introduction  of  the  epithet  "  human" — 
ex.  ar,y  "human  affairs,"  "human  emancipation,"  etc., — ^with 
studied  distinctiveness,  suggests  the  notion  that  he  had  been 
writing  a  poUtical  history  (ffsuch  there  could  be)  of  zoology  in 
^nerdi.  ^ut  the  wearisome  iteration  of  trite  ideas,  exploded 
tneories,  and  false  reasoning,  is  what  chiefly  swells  his  second 
history  to  its  present  dimensions.^ 

We  cannot  help  noticing  also  the  appalling  epithets  which  are 
coupled  with  the  expression  of  almost  every  idea  in  the  analyses 
of  chapters,  that  stand  at  the  beginning  of  each  volume.  We 
are  perpetually  referred  to  sections  entitled  "  astonishing  suc- 
cess, "prodigious  enthusiasm,"  "universal  transports,  etc. 
We  had  a  vague  notion,  on  first  reading  the  latter  expression, 
that  "imiversal  transports"  were*  transport  ships  on  a  vast  scale, 
somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  the  "  Great  Eastern ;"  but  we ' 
were  mistaken.  Similar  expressions  are  stored  up  for  our  sor- 
rows, to  those  which  indicate  our  joys.  Thus,  we  continually 
read  of  "  unbounded  alarm,"  and  "  appalling  distress."  But  our 
national  temperament — and  that,  indeed,  of  all  the  races  of 

^  Sir  Archibald  favoars  ns  with  numerous  Latin  quotations — some  of  which  he 
goes  out  of  his  way  to  translate  ;  and  does  it  in  a  manner  which  eliminates  the 
whole  epiffranmiatic  collocation  of  the  original.  These  quotations  are  commonly 
of  a  very  hackneyed  kind :  we  find  such  as  '*  Coelum  non  animum  mutant,"  etc. ; 
**  didicisse  fideliter  artes,"  etc. — (the  rerb  in  the  last  instance  being  mis-spelt, 
and  the  qualifying  adjective  forgotten) — and  many  others  which,  mrough  the 
dim  vista  of  some  ten  long  years,  we  remember,  in  our  x>ld  Harrow  days,  to 
have  perused  in  a  little  book  called  ^*  Wordsworth's  Latin  Grammar ! " 
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^^Japhet** — ^is  so  happily  elastic,  that  these  sentnnents  quickly 
pass  away ;  and,  a  few  lines  further  on,  we  are  sure  to  recur  to 
a  condition  of  '^prodigious  enthusiasm"  and  ^universal  trans- 
ports." 

We  may  fairly  presume  that  an  author  who  places  himself  in 
deliberate  opposition  to  every  statesman,  and  to  every  other 
political  writer,  is  nearly  indifferent  to  any  criticism  of  his 
work.  To  depict  Sir  A.  Alison's  character  as  a  reasoner  or  as  a 
writer  of  fact,  is  what  no  one  can  do  so  well  as  himself;  and  he 
has  described  it — in  a  delineation  of  Napoleon,  which  seems  as 
though  it  had  been  designed  for  autobiography — ^with  a  fidelity 
which  exhausts  our  own  powers.    It  shaU  be  transcribed : — 

"  Unconquerable  adherence  to  error ^  in  point  of  fact,  m  the  face 
of  the  clearest  evidence^  is,  in  like  manner,  often  so  characterietie 
of  his  writings^  where  any  of  his  marked  prepossessions  is  con^ 
cemed^  that  one  is  apt  to  imagine  that  the  account  of  the  peculi- 
arity given  by  his  panegyrists  is  the  true  one,  that  his  imagination 
was  so  ardent  Huxt  his  unshes  were^  UterdUy  speaking^  father  to 
his  thoughts^  and  that  what  he  desiredy  he  really  believed  to  be 
trueJ'^ 

1  Sir  A.  Alison's  Chsracter  of  Kftpoleon,  vol.  iiL,  p.  62S. 
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Abt.  n. — 1.  The  Genesis  of  the  Earth  and  of  Man.  Edited 
by  Reginau)  Stuart  Poole,  M.B.S.L.;  etc.  Edinburgh : 
Adam  and  Charles  Black.    1856. 

2.  The  Testimony  of  the  Bocis,  or  Geology  in  its  hearings  on  the 
two  Theologies^  rfataral  and  Revealed.  Bj  Hugh  Milleb, 
Author  of  "  The  Old  Bed  Sandstone,"  etc.  Edinburgh : 
Thomas  Constable  &  Co.     1857. 

3.  Creation  and  the  Fall :  A  Defence  and  Exposition  of  ^  first 
three  Chapters  of  Genesis.  By  Rev.  Donald  Magbonald, 
MA.    Edinburgh :  Thomas  Constable  &  Co.    1856. 

4.  TTte  Mosaic  Record  in  Harmony  with  the  Geological.  By 
James  Sims,  M.A.  Edinburgh :  Thomas  Constable  &  Co. 
1854. 

5.  Twelve  Lectures  on  the  Connexion  between  'Science  and  Re* 
vealed  Religion.  Delivered  in  Bome  by  Cahdinal  Wise- 
man. 5th  edition.  Two  volumes.  London  :  Charles  Dolman. 
1853. 

6.  Things  New  and  Old  in  Religion^  Literature^  and  Science. 
London :  Nisbet  &  Co.     1857. 

7.  Geological  Facts.  By  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Barrett.  London : 
Arthur  Hall,  Virtue,  &  Co.     1855. 

8.  Geology  and  Genesis ;  or  the  Two  Teachings  Contrasted.  By 
«  C."    London :  Whittaker  &  Co.     1857. 

9.  On  Parthenogenesis.  By  Pbop.  Owen.  London :  Van 
Voorst. 

10.  Scripture  and  Geology.  By  the  Rev.  Pte  Smith,  D.D. 
London :  H.  G.  Bohn. 

11.  Religion  of  Geology  and  its  Connected  Sciences.  By  Edwabd 
Hitchcock,  D.D.,  LL J).  Glasgow:  William  Collins  (Ame- 
rican Reprint). 

12.  Noah  and  his  Times.  By  the  Rev;  J.  M.  Olmstead,  M.A. 
Glasgow :  William  Collins  (American  Reprint). 

Milton's  remarks  on  the  vitality  of  books,  and  on  what  should 
be  the  attitude  of  the  State  to  them,  are  well  known.  ^^I  deny- 
not,"  he  says,  ^'but  that  it  is  of  greatest  concernment  in  the  church 
and  commonwealth  to  have  a  vigilant  eye  how  books  demean 
themselves  as  well  as  men,  and  thereafter  to  confine,  imprison, 
and  do  sharpest  justice  on  them  as  malefactors ;  for  books  aire 
not  absolutely  dead  things,  but  do  contain  a  progeny  of  life  in 
them,  to  be  as  active  as  that  evil  was  whose  progeny  they  are ; 
nay,  ihey  do  preserve,  as  in  a  vial,  the  pures^t  kcly  aJd  exl 
traction  of  that  living  intellect  that  bred  them.    I  know  they 

vol.  XXVII.     NO.  LIV.  T 
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are  as  lively  and  isis  vigorously  productive  as  those  fabulous 
dragon's  teeth ;  and  being  sown  up  and  down,  may  chance  to 
spnng  up  armed  men.*'  This  characteristically  shrewd  estimate 
has  mucn  force,  when  applied  to  the  rapidly  increasipg  literature 
of  present  physical  science.  Certain  phases  of  this,  especially 
those  which  are  alleged  to  have  theological  bearings,  claim  the 
earnest  attention  of  tul  thought&l  Christian  men.  Modem  dis- 
covery has  scattered  the  dragon's  teeth  bp(»adcast  over  the  land, 
and  tne  natural  result  is  a  mailed  host,  more  formidable  thsit  the 
fabled  one  which  rose  threateningly  before  the  eye  of  Cadmus. 
Numerous  books,  all  held  by  their  authors  to  be  equally  weU-fitted 
for  the  defence  «>f  the  truth,  and  for  chasing  out  of  the  world 
those  antiquated  religious  beliefs  which  obstruct  civilization  in 
her  onward  march,  meet  us  in  every  bookshop,  lie  invitingly,  in 
their  covers  of  crimson  and  gold,  on  drawing-room  tables,  and  de- 
mand double  space  on  our  lihraiy  shelves,  from  which  they  seem  to 
smile  contempt  on  the  xmpretending  volumes  .of  our  older  litera- 
ture, whose  weighty  utterances  were  wont  toiquicken  our  intel- 
lects and  solace  our  hearts  I  How  is  this  great  jarmy  to  be  met? 
Must  Swift's  "Battle  of  Ae  Books"  be  fought  over  again?  H 
so,  some  of  the  names  of  .the  combatants  of  his  time  might  be 
retained.  An  addition  of  another  legion  to  the  army  of  the 
modems,  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  fit  the  satire  to  our  day.  The 
change  of  the  battle-field  could  also  be  made.  Swift  found  his 
"  on  a  small  spot  of  ground,  lying  and  being  upon  one  of  the  two 
tops  of  Parnassus."  But  we  would  require  to  go  down  to  the 
foundations  of  the  world,  and  to  pass  tnrough  the  great  strata, 
which  tell  the  wondrous  tale  of  the  bygone  ages  of  nature.  The 
contest  there  would  concern  the  question,  whether  the  All-wise 
One  who  formed  the  world  has  written  legends  on  the  socks 
which  contradict  the  utterances  of  His  own  Wisdom  in  the  Bible  ? 
We  know,  indeed,  that  the  progeny  of  the  dragon's  teeth  were 
not  all  useless.  Cadmus  found  many  of  the  warriors  helpftil  in 
doing  him  good  service  in  bis  chosen  Bseotia.  We  may  find  the 
modem  ofi^ring  .useful  too.  The  fruits  of  civilization  and  en- 
lightenment— ^the  revelations  of  philosophy  and  the  triumphs  of 
science,  may  all  be  welcomed  by  Christianity,  and  used  m  the 
service  q(  The  King.  The  chief  ;thing  will  be,  to  get  quit  of  the 
dangerous  members  of  the. mailed  host.  This  must  continue  to 
be  tne  constant. effort.of  all  who  know  the  (truth  and  love  it. 
Circumstances  will  determine  whether  this  shall  be  by  finding 
joints  in  ithe  hamess,  through  which  the  arrows  of  truth  may 
find  their  way  to  the  heart  of  error,  or,  as  in  the  old  fisible,  by 
taming  eW  man's  W  against  his  fellow,- 

"  Suoque 
Marte  cadant  subiti  per  mutua  vulnera  ftatres." 
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We  have  no  wish  even  to  seem  to  treat  with  levity  a  confess- 
edly great  and  momentous  subject,  but  there  are  aspects  in  the 
modem  controversy  of  book  with  book,  in  which  science  sets  up 
as  theologian,  and  theology  claims  control  over  all  science,  whicn 
must  provoke  a  smile.  • 

The  list  of  Works,  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
will  indicate  the  somewhat  formidable  character  of  our  proposed 
discussions.  In  conducting  them  we  have  need  of  much  charity, 
and  our  readers  have  need  of  much  patience.  Some  recent  con- 
tributions to  the  literature  of  so-called  physico-theology,  make  it 
needful  that  those  who  love  the  old  paths,  and  are  not  ashamed 
to  be  found  standing  in  them,  should  be  willing  to  sive  valid 
reasons  for  their  conservatism.  They  must  at  least  Took,  such 
works  as  are  quoted  above  full  in  the  face,  and  ascertain  whe- 
ther they  can  all  be  regarded  as  speaking  the  truth  with  forth- 
right earnestness,  keeping  nothing  back,  and  hesitating  not  in 
their  speech.  We  are,  however,  well  aware  that  the  determina- 
tion to  look  honestly  at  much  of  the  current  literature  of  physical 
science,  and  to  tell  plainly  what  we  think  of  it,  are  hi^araous 
undertakings.  In  addressing  ourselves  to  the  task  we  have  un- 
dertaken, certain  preliminaiy  remarks  fall  to  be  made,  in  the  light 
of  which  we  wish  to  look  at  the  subjects  under  review. 

Our  first  remark  has  reference  to  the  very  narrow  limits 
within  which  the  observations  of  physical  science  are,  as  yet,  con- 
tained. Only  a  few  remote  corners,  which,  because  of  their  iso- 
lated character,  must  be  imperfectly  understood,  have  been 
visited  and  examined,  in  that  great  field  of  observation  which 
surrounds  man.  We  make  this  statement  in  the  fiiU  knowledge 
of  the  ground  which  geology,  for  example,  has  gone  over,  and  of 
the  grouping  of  its  mscoveries  under  general  divisions,  corres- 
ponoing  to  the  present  state  of  human  knowledge.  Still,  we 
have  been  working  in,  comparatively,  mere  comers  of  the  great 
field ;  and,  certainly,  the  philosophical  attitude  of  the  students  of 
this  science  should  be  that  of  men  who  are  content  to  work  on  in 
the  line  of  discovery — ^to  gather  up  facts,  and  to  classify  pheno- 
mena, in  the  spirit  of  those  who  love  the  work  for  its  own  sake, 
and  not  for  any  mmd  theological  generalizations  they  may  hoj)e 
to  build  on  it.  But,  carriea  away  by  over-confidence  in  their 
own  powers,  many  leave  the  attitude  of  true  wisdom,  and  rashly 
generalize,  without  having  patiently  gathered  up  sufficient  ma- 
terial for  this.  The  results  will  always  be  hostile  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  knowledge.  ^'  The  sole  cause  and  root,"  says  Lord 
Bacon,  ^^  of  almost  every  defect  in  the  sciences  is  this,  that  while 
we  falsely  admire  and  extol  the  powers  of  the  human  mind,  we 
do  not  search  for  its  real  helps."  ^    This,  as  we  shall  see,  has 

'  NoTum  Orgftnnm.    Lib.  i.,  Aph.  ix. 
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often  led  to  sach  neglect  of  the  ^^  real  helpsi^  as  to  make  the 
foundations  for  a  theory  of  trifling  moment,  and  the  mi^t  in 
the  mind  which  has  formed  it  everything.    We  can  have  no 
objection  to  the  geologist  coming  to  any  conclusion  he  may  think 
fit,  if  his  observations  fairly  warrant  it ;  but  his  conclusion  should 
be  held  with  the  acknowledgment  that  all  the  elements  needed, 
in  order  to  make  it  absolutely  true,  may  not  have  been  taken 
into  account.    This  would  render  the  boldest  speculations  com- 
paratively innocuous,  because  all  men  would  regard  them  in  the 
light  of  the  acknowledgment.    But  what  seems  to  us  remote 
^  from  the  spirit  of  a  sound  philosophv  is,  that  many  of  our  most 
accomplished  discoverers,  in  the  vanous  departments  of  physical 
science,  seem  to  have  constantly  in  their  thoughts,  the  presence 
of  another  book  than  that  one  whose  leaves  they  are  trying  to 
turn,  and  whose  wondrous  rock-written  legends  tney  are  seeking 
to  decipher.    If  the  student  happen  to  be  a  man  whose  heart  has 
yielded  to,  and  whose  mind  has  been  pervaded  with  that  higher 
tnith  revealed  in  and  by  Jesus  Christ,  his  tendency  is  to  labour 
to  gather  facts  firom  the  field  in  which  he  toils,  to  corroborate  the 
initial  historical  statements  of  that  book  in  which  he  has  found 
the  new  life,  and  its  firuits,  joy  and  peace.    If  he  be  not  a  man 
of  this  mind,  but,  on  the  contrary,  an  idolater  of  natural  law, 
and  a  sceptic  as  to  the  lawgiver  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  we 
mav  expect  that  he  will  begin  by  hinting  a  doubt  on  one  point, 
and  hesitating  dislike  on  another.    The  jBible  will  soon  come  to 
be  denounced  by  him  as  a  book  of  false  science ;  and  this,  he 
will  believe,  warrants  him  to  reject  its  moral  and  spiritual  teach- 
ing also.    His  scientific  researches  will  be  regardea  successful  in 
the  measure  in  which  they  help  to  build  him  up  in  his  preju- 
dice against  it.    We  must  ever  protest  against  this  mode  of 
following  knowled^.    We  have,  mdeed,  nothing  to  fear  from 
men  who,  prosecutmg  science  with  minds  under  the  influence  of 
the  highest  truth  of  God,  are  yet  wise  enough  not  to  attempt  to 
make  the  bible  responsible  for  what  it  is  no  part  of  its  divine 
mission  to  teach,  ana  whose  thoughts  shall  not  constantly  act  as 
if  the  Scriptures  needed  the  help  of  the  natural  sciences,  either 
on  the  matter  of  their  authenticity  or  on  that  of  their  influential 
teaching.    Yet  this  vicious  tendency  (to  drag  the  discoveries  of 
geology  into  questions  which  bear  upon  the  subject-matter  of  re- 
velation^ is  not  confined  to  the  school  of  prejucuce  now  referred 
to.    It  is  foimd  in  men  fix>m  whom  the  Church  might  have  looked 
for  better  things.    It  is  done  too,  in  such  away,  that  you  become 
persuaded  they  believe  that  the  field  of  observation  has  already 
oeen  so  thoroughly  searched — ^the  discoveries  made  so  conclu- 
sively abundant — and  the  classification  of  phenomena  so  com- 
plete, that  we  are  constrained  either  to  acknowledge  direct  and 
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tinmlstakeable  antagonism  between  the  Word  and  the  World — 
between  the  positive  teaching  of  the  strata  and  the  no  less  posi- 
tive statements  of  the  openmg  chapters  of  Genesis,  or  that  we 
are  necessarily  put  on  the  defence,  and  must  now,  for  the  truth's 
sake,  learn  to  read  Genesis  in  a  way  which  had  never  before 
entered  into  the  imagination  of  the  most  devout,  most  intelligent 
and  most  learned  students  of  the  Word  of  God.  We  admit  that 
times  may  come  in  the  future,  as  they  have  more  than  once  done 
in  the  past,  when,  from  some  apparent  contradictions  between 
Scripture  and  ^cience,  we  may  be  forced  to  question  long-ac- 
cepted interpretations  of  Bible  narratives,  ana  to  seek  in  new 
ones  some  ground  of  harmony.  But  in  such  rare  cases  the  new 
reading  will  have  nothing  otUrS  about  them,  and  they  will  find 
ready  belief  from  their  manifest  simplicitv,  and  their  likeness  to 
the  modes  of  interpreting  other  portions  of  the  sacred  book.  We 
should  like  to  see  much  more  caution  in  regard  to  this,  and  &r 
less  readiness,  either,  on  the  one  hand,  to  believe  that  isolated 
phenomena  demand  immediate  explanation,  or,  on  the  other,  that 
there  can  be  any  safe  ground  for  coming  to  sweeping  general 
conclusions  on  solitary  mcts.^  This  is  so  well  put  in  Mr  Miller^s 
^'  Old  Bed  Sandstone" — a  work  which,  we  are  persuaded,  will 
continue  to  be  estimated  more  highly  than  any  other  he  has 
written — ^that  we  would  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
whole  of  the  seventh  chapter,  which  opens  with  some  remarkable 
statements  on  this  point.  He  shows  now  cautious  the  ^olomst 
should  be  in  concluding,  from  the  juxtajposition  of  fossils,  that 
they  must  have  been  contemporary.  "  Tne  convulsions  and  re- 
volutions," he  says,  ^^  of  the  geological  world,  like  those  of  the 
political,  are  sad  confounders  of  place  and  station,  and  bring  into 
close  fellowship  the  high  and  tne  low ;  nor  is  it  safe  in  either 
world — such  have  been  the  effects  of  the  disturbing  agencies — 
to  judge  of  ancient  relations  by  existing  neighbourhoods,  or  of 
original  situations  by  present  places  of  occupancy."  Forgetfiil- 
ness  of  this,  we  shall  nave  occasion  to  show,  has  led  to  many 
errors. 

It  will  always  be  a  leading  feature  of  the  men  who  are  under 
the  influence  of  the  true  spirit  of  the  inductive  philosophy,  that 
they  will  regard  with  suspicion,  conclusions  which  have  been  ar- 
rived at  by  observations  confessed  to  be  partial  and  limited.  ^  And 
when  sucn  conclusions  shall  seem  to  enter  the  domain  of  historic 
or  of  dogmatic  theology,  and  claim  to  be  regarded  as  either  ques- 

*  Dnffald  Stewart  reckons  among  the  eanses  of  the  alow  progress  of  haman 
knowledge,  ^  a  disposition  to  grasp  at  general  principles,  without  submitting  to 
the  previous  study  of  particular  facts.**— (Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy.  Sect. 
ilL  Edinburgh,  1793.)  This,  not  less  than  the  tendency  now  referred  to,  is  not 
only  obstmctiTC  to  knowledge,  it  is  yery  unsafe  also. 
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tioning  or  corroborating  the  positive  statements  of  the  Word 
of  (rra — as,  for  example,  the  Mosaic  record  of  creation — the 
utterances  of  other  Scriptures,  on  the  connection  between  sin  and 
death,  and  the  presence  of  death  before  the  introduction  of  sin, 
they  will  regard  them  with  still  greater  distrust.  Such  a  state 
of  mind  womd  be  sure  to  keep  men  far  away  firom  rash  theories, 
and  would  lead  them  to  seek  a  position,  in  regard  to  Scripture 
and  geology,  like  that  which  is  so  admirably  maintained  and  il- 
lustrated by  Bishop  Butler.  The  author  of  ^^  The  Analog" 
made  use  of  nature  as  the  ground  on  which  to  vindicate  religion. 
But  we  would  now  reverse  the  process ;  and,  we  think,  there  are 
multitudes  of  intelligent  men  wno  would  attun  to  rest  amidst  the 
wild  siirging  billows  of  unbelief  around  them,  if  the  Scriptures, 
in  which  they  believe,  it  may  be  only  with  a  traditional  fidth, 
were  more  used  to  illustrate  God's  ways  in  nature.  This  would 
lead  us  to  reason, — if  we  find  such  modes  of  procedure  in  con- 
nection with  the  Church,  why  should  we  esteem  them  arbitrary, 
and  as  such,  to  be  rejected  when  seen  in  creation,  and  in  the 
building  up  of  the  world  T 

Again,  toe  whole  question  as  to  the  place  and  the  amount  of 
miracle  to  be  expectea  in  God's  ways,  with  the  outward  worid, 
would  need  ^to  be  well  weighed  berore  we  attempt  to  form  any 
crand  general  scheme,  which  shall  be  held  as  fully  illustrative  of 
tiie  harmony  between  Genesis  and  Science.  And  not  only  would 
we  need  to  acknowledge  miraculous  power  as  to  the  creative  act, 
by  which,  that  which  had  not  been  became;  but  also^  we  should . 
be  willing  to  find  it  in  all  the  giant  ages,  firom  the  time  when  the 
foundations  of  the  earth  were  laid,  upward  and  onward  to  this 
present  epoch,  when  man  walks  amidst  those  works  in  which  God 
delights,  and  in  which  all  who  delight  in  God,  take  pleasure.  Such 
a  state  of  mind,  on  the  part  of  the  student  of  science,  would  lead 
him  to  look  at  this  ^  miracle-question  "  in  a  light  both  more  ac- 
cordant with  a  sound  philosopny,  and  more  consistent  with  the 
belief  in  the  omnipotence  of  Jehovah,  than  we  find  it  generally 
regarded  in  the  present  day.  Besides,  an  almost  bewildering 
confusion  exists  in  the  minds  of  men  on  this  subject.  We  could 
occupy  all  our  allotted  space  with  Quotations  illustrative  of  this. 
Even  in  the  books  at  the  head  of  this  article,  we  might  find  many 
passages  about  ^^  the  unphilosophical  character  of  tendencies  to 
rail  back  on  miracle — the  great  waste  of  miraculous  power — the 
likelihood  that  there  was  only  the  one  miracle  of  creation  (though 
some  of  our  authors  grudge  even  that),  and  that  it  is  inconsistent 
with  what  we  know  of  Gwl's  general  procedure,  to  allege  that  He 
would  interfere  by  miracle,  or  that  the  result  would  not  har- 
monize with  the  miraculous  power  put  forth  in  order  to  it" 
Men  seem  strangely  to  forget,  that  the  character  of  the  agent  is 
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the  refiitation  of  all  snch  remarks.    How  could  there  be  waste 
of  power  in  connection  with  any  work  of  an  Almighty  One? 
Bnt,  apart  from  this^  is  it  not  strictly  philosophical  to  argue,  that 
whatever  is  associated  with  miracle  at  its  origin,  should  be  regarded 
as  within  the  influence  of  miraculous  keeping  unto  the  end ;  con- 
sequently, we  should  not  deem  it  inconsistent  with  this,  but  the 
opposite,  if  we  find  one  point  and  another  at  which  we  are  shut 
up  to  the  acknowledgment  of  miraculous  interference.    It  was 
by  true  miracle — the  passing  of  the  non-create  into  the  created— 
that  the  grand  system  of  the  universe  was  realized.    And  when 
we  meet  with  the  same  form  of  power  in  any  department  of  the 
universe,  or  side  by  side  with  our  commonest  phenomena,  why 
should  the  spirit  of  man  be  ushered  into  scepticism  on  that  ac^ 
count?    The  settlement  of  the  question,  as  to  harmony  between 
the  power  employed  and  the  results,  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
our  faculties.     We  might,  indeed,  be  held  competent  to  form 
a  pret^  correct  estimate  of  the  first  result,  because  that  might 
firequently  be  small,  and  fairly  within  the  range  of  our  powers, 
but  no  such  forth-putting  of  might  as  we  now  refer  to,  ever  ter- 
minates in  the  one,  first,  and  outstanding  effect.      x  ea,  it  is 
capable  of  proof  that  the  immediate  result  is  often  the  smallest, 
and  that  a  series  of  links  in  the  great  chain  of  circumstances,  of 
which  the  observed  and  clearly  seen  one  has  the  first,  are  con- 
tinued indefinitely,  ever  enlarging  as  they  proceed.    Or,  it  is 
like  the  efiect  of  tne  pebble,  cast  by  a  weH  exerc»ed  arm,  into  the 
•  centre  of  some  lake,  as  it  reposes  in  its  own  beauty  under  the 
eye  of  God,  and  rdiects  every  cloud  which  hangs  softly  in  the 
deeo  blue  above  it.    The  first  result  is,  the  stirring  of  the  placid 
suriace,  and  the  manifestation  of  this  is  the  circlet  not  larger 
than  the  water  displaced  by  the  stone.    But  the  circle  widens, 
and  ultimately  the  whole  bosom  of  the  lake  acknowledjges  its  in- 
fluence ;  not  the  surface  only,  but  the  whole  body  of  the  waters, 
down  to  the  lowest  depths  through  which  the  stone  has  passed. 
We  would  like  that  our  firiends  would  admit,  not  the  possibility 
only,  but  the  likelihood  of  results,  thus  connected  with  some  first 
forth-putting  of  miraculous  might,  which  eagle-eyed  as  some  of 
them  may  be,  pass  &r  beyond  the  range  of  their  vision,  and 
reach  into  other  fields  than  the^  have  ever  travelled,  even  in  the 
most  gorgeous  of  their  great  imaginings.    Then  the  questions 
might  anse  whether,  with  all  their  philosophy,  and  with  all  their 
attainments  in  exact  science,  they  could  believe  themselves  able 
to  trace  the  connection  between  some  first  miraculous  act  and 
its  sequences,  and  whether   it  might  not  be  an  evidence  of 
truest  and  highest  wisdom,  to  entertain  the  probability  that  many 
phenomena,  which  they  seek  to  explain  Iby  referring  them  to 
simple  natural  causes,  may  find  their  true  explanation  only  by 
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associating  them  with  miracle.  We  would  be  very  far,  indeed, 
from  countenancing  taking  refuge  in  the  thought  of  miracles 
whenever  we  find  wonders  which  for  the  time,  are  past  finding 
out.  Neither  would  we  give  anv  weight  to  them,  when  ihey 
directly  contradict  or  outrage  man  s  common  sense,  or  do  not  fit 
into  the  analogy  of  God's  ways  and  works  in  other  departments 
of  the  moral  or  physical  world.  The  subjection  of  tne  Chris- 
tian understanding  to  that  which  does  violence  either  to  its  own 
direct  utterances,  or  to  its  knowledge  of  Grod  through  the  ^xitten 
Word,  is  superstition.  But  what  we  plead  for,  as  believing  that 
it  would  prevent  many  hasty  and  dangerous  generalizations,  is, 
that  students  in  the  sciences,  whose  revelations  have  a  constant 
tendency  to  run  into  theolosr,  should  not  be  so  chary  of  the  very 
thought  of  the  probability  (?^the  presence  of  the  efiects  of  direct 
miracle,  in  many  of  the  deeper  spneres  of  investigation  into  which 
they  rightly  love  to  penetrate,  even  when  they  see  none  of  the 
connecting  links.  In  a  word,  and  more  precisely,  it  ought  to  be 
tept  in  nSid,  that  the  primary  act  does  not  always  carry  its  chief 
characteristics  into  thase  ever  varying  states,  into  which  it  often 
passes.  Plato's  doctrine  of  the  Sv  xai  ^oXX<£ — the  one  grand  primal 
lype,  keeping  some  of  its  distinctive  features  in  all  the  transfor- 
mations it  may  undergo,  however  beautifiil  and  true  as  associated 
with  morphology,in  the  natural  sciences,  ceases  to  be  of  much  value 
when  we  enter  the  domain  in  which  moral  and  spiritual  elements 
come  to  be  mixed  up  with  natural  laws.  A  thira  influence  comes 
into  power  there,  and  its  variable  character  is  only  limited  by  the  ^ 
kind  of  disposition,  training,  habits  of  thought,  education,  and 
the  like,  wnich  can  be  postulated  of  its  possessor.  We  allude 
to  the  Christian  or  the  anti-Christian  individualism  of  the  student. 
Most  men  cast  the  shadows  of  individual  bias  over  the  bright 
image  of  truth.  If  all  this  were  taken  into  account,  we  would 
neither  be  very  hasty  in  forming  opinions  on  very  difficult  physico- 
theological  subjects,  nor  would  we  easily  become  strongly  wedded 
to  any  of  the  alleged  explanations  of  physical  phenomena,  which 
necessitate  the  discussion  of  the  authenticity  oi  Scripture  history, 
or  the  special  bearing  of  purely  theological  dogmas. 

We  lay  much  stress  on  these  views.  They  appear  to  us  more 
in  harmony  with  a  sound  philosophy  than  the  attitude  of  those 
who  summarily  dismiss  the  possibility  of  the  presence  of  mira- 
culous power  in  whatever  seems  to  them  unworthy  of  it.  Mr 
Macdonald's  book  is  not  firee  from  this ;  it  is  broadly  stated  in  the 
"  Testimony  of  the  Kocks,"  and  you  meet  with  it  in  the  "  Har- 
mony of  the  Mosaic  and  Greological  Records."  But  it  is  forgot- 
ten that  very  many  of  the  miracles  of  the  Old  Testament  would 
not  stand  this  test.  Take,  for  example,  the  miracles  of  Elisha, 
and  among  these,  look  at  that  recorded  in  2  Kings  vL  1-7. 
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By  the  laws,  recognised  by  all  science,  and  accepted  by  common 
sense,  the  axe-head  had  sunk  to  the  bottom,  and,  in  virtue  of  a 
law  equally  received,  its  nature  was  to  lie  there.  But,  by  an 
exercise  of  EUs  will,  God  acted  on  the  will  of  another,  and  made 
that  the  instrument  by  which  the  iron  was  caused  to  swim.  The 
axe-head  hastened  to  meet  the  bit  of  wood  which  also,  in  obe- 
dience to  law,  continued  to  float  on  the  surface.  Who,  looking 
only  at  the  restoration  of  the  borrowed  axe,  would  say  that  here 
was  an  occasion  for  the  direct  interference  of  the  Almighty  ?  Yet 
here  was  a  true  wonder  (ripag)^  and  a  true  sign  (crq/c/bf/by)  of  the 
greatness  of  £lisha's  Lora.  The  isolated  object  might  seem  un- 
worthy of  His  glorious  character,  but  our  views  change  when 
we  try  to  estimate  the  moral  and  spiritual  fruits  to  the  prophet 
and  to  his  followers — frxuts,  however,  which  others,  not  oirectly 
concerned,  would  come  to  feel  the  influence  of,  while  they  con- 
tinued wholly  ignorant  of  their  orimn.  But  it  is  well  to  remem- 
ber that,  when  we  represent  absmute  Will  as  interfering  with 
established  laws,  we  do  not  hold  that  there  is  anything  arbitrary 
in  this,  or  even  that  there  was  the  application  of  any  other  power 
of  God  than  what  had  ever  been  working  in  him.  There  was 
only  the  manifestation  of  that  at  a  specialpoint  in  the  personal 
and  spiritual  history  of  the  prophet.  ^^  Tne  imresting  activity 
of  God,  which  at  other  times  nides  and  conceals  itself  behind  the 
veil  of  what  we  term  natural  laws,  does,  in  the  miracle,  unveil 
itself;  it  steps  out  from  its  concealment,  and  the  hand  which 
works  is  laid  bare.  Beside  and  beyond  the  ordinary  operations 
of  nature,  higher  powers— (higher,  not  as  coming  from  an  higher 
source,  but  as  bearmg  upon  higher  ends) — ^intrude  and  make 
themselves  felt  even  at  the  very  springs  and  sources  of  her  power." 
We  wish  it  were  nossible  to  destroy  this  distrust  of  the  simple 
acknowledgment  of  tne  probable  presence  of  miracle  in  the  dine- 
rent  stages  of  the  building  up  of  the  world,  which  obtains  so 
largely  m  our  day.  It  would  keep  us  from  the  unsafe  tendency 
into  which  many  theologians  have  recently  fallen,  of  trying  to 
commend  the  works  and  ways  of  God,  by  robbing  them  as  much 
as  possible  of  what  is  miraculous.  But  truth  sufiers.  There 
may  be  great  rejoicings  in  the  Camp  of  Compromise,  when  some 
work  or  fact,  hitherto  associated  with  a  miracle,  is  put  on  the  basis 
of  natural  law,  and  even  Biblical  scholars  may  find  that  particu- 
lar portions  of  Scripture  history  may  be  msuie  very  plain  and 
palatable  to  many,  by  tracing  them  to  natural  causes ;  but,  it  were 
well  to  remember,  that  those  receiving  the  new  principle  of  in- 
terpretation will  not  halt  at  the  parti^  application  of  it. 

*'  Tbey  struggle  vainly  to  preserve  a  part, 
Who  have  not  courage  to  contend  for  all." 
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Applying  these  remarks  to  discussions  relative  to  the  past  his- 
tory of  the  earth's  crust,  and  to  the  deluge,  the  recognition  ^will 
follow,  that  there  may  have  been  miraculous  interferences  where 
we  do  not  acknowledge  the  need  of  them,  and  that  we  are  not 
in  circumstances  to  conclude  that  even  well  understood  pheno- 
mena must  have  taken  place  according  to  laws  with  which  we  «re 
acquainted.  If  we  can  account  for  them  by  tracing  them  to  welt- 
known  laws,  we  will  attain  to  the  rest  of  simple  i:)elief;  but,  iE 
they  shall  seem  antagonistic  to  these,  we  are  not  entitled  to  hold 
either  that  they  are  so,  or  that  they  may  not  be  under  other 
laws,  of  the  nature  of  which  we  are  vet  ignorant.  Is  it  not  likely 
that  they  may  never  have  been  designed  to  square  with  our 
notions  as  to  the  operation  of  God's  lawst  Nor,  in  taking  up 
this  ground  of  humility  and  acknowledged  ignorance,  do  we 
frown  upon  free  speculation  being  set  alongside  of  painstaking  in- 
vestigation and  observation.  All  that  we  desire  is,  to  send  the 
student  to  the  study  of  the  physical  sciences,  in  a  state  of  mind 
fprthest  i«moved  dm  scepticism,  on  the  onVhand,  and  eveirthing 
like  religious  bias  on  the  other ;  in  short,  imder  that  discipline  of 
humility,  which  has  taught  him  the  lesson  of  his  own  imperfect 
knowledge,  and,  especially,  the  lesson  that  Grod's  ways  are  not  as 
man's  ways,  and  God's  thoughts  not  as  man's  thoughts.  In  this 
spirit  let  mm  question  the  manifold  works  of  God  vigorously  as 
he  may.  Let  nim  break  up  the  rocks,  and,  led  by  reason  into 
regions  whither  imagination  fears  to  follow,  let  him  listen  to  the 
story  of  the  giant  ages,  as  he  has  ears  to  hear  it ;  let  him  search 
into  those  new  worlds  of  polype  and  insect  life,  opened  up  but 
yesterday,  by  the  labours  of  Owen,  and  Steenstrup,  and  Von 
Siebold,  and  cry  mystery  on  mystery,  if  he  will ;  let  mm  deal  as 
strictly  as  he  can  with  ethnology  in  its  linguistic,  historical,  and 
physiological  aspects,  and  try  the  science  of  those  who  would  un- 
brother  one  great  family  of  the  human  race,  and  make  of  them 
'^  chattels  personal ;"  let  him  climb  the  azure  heights  of  heaven, 
and  see  wonders  under  the  guidance  of  sober  science,  before 
which  Dante's  imagination  would  have  paled ;  yea,  let  him  search 
and  seek,  and  question,  and  speculate,  accoroing  to  the  ability 
given  to  him  by  his  Maker,  but  let  all  this  be  as  conscious  of  the 
imperfection  of  his  faculties — as  one  who  has  been  led  into  the 
secret  place  of  the  Most  High — as  one  on  whose  affections  He 
who  made  all  these  things  has  found  a  throne. 

These  considerations,  moreover,  will  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  conflicting  hypotheses  relative  to  the  deluge — on  the  doctrmes 
of  autocthones  and  centres  of  creation — and  on  the  discussion  as 
to  the  reproduction  of  previously  existing  forms  of  life.  The 
alleged  waste  of  miraculous  power,  if  the  claim  be  for  a  universal 
leluge,  would  have  no  weight.    The  objection  is  urged  as  if  to 
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exercise  His  power  cost  the  Almighty  labour.  Again,  to  hoM  it  as 
implying  the  same  thing  if  the  Creator  be  represented  as  re-creat- 
in^that  which  formerly  existed,  bears  witness  to  very  low  views 
ofDivine  power,  as  well  as  ignorance  of  what,  in  the  bringing  in 
of  many  new  species  into  the  world,  He  has  been  doing.  This 
would  be  no  more  unphilosophical  than  to  hold  the  now  generally 
admitted  ;>ar^Z  realization  of  this  in  the  structure  of  we  lower 
animals,  which  Owen  has  so  fully  and  beautifully  illustrated  as 
exemplar  types  of  some  part  in  the  structure  of  tne  great  ante- 
type — ^Man — ^the  Son  of  Man.  The  whole  history  of  science  goes 
to  enforce  these  views.  Her  march,  which  has  ever  been  onward 
and  upward,  has  yet  been  slow.  Her  votaries  of  one  generation, 
have  Drought  to  light  facts  which,  in  their  causes,  afford  ground 
for  the  theories  of  the  next,  while  yet  a  third  or  fburth  may  pass 
before  the  solution  of  universally  acknowledged  difficulties  begins 
to  be  suggested  to  leading  minds.  But  it  is  not  prudent — ^it  is 
not  discreet — either  to  attempt  to  thrust  the  solution  on  the 
general  mind  of  the  age,  whicn,  in  the  knowledge  of  such  mat- 
ters, is  always  a  generation  behind ;  or  to  assert  positively,  that  the 
solution  offered,  especially  if  there  are  theological  points  involved, 
must  be  the  true  one,  because  it  harmonizes  with  the  advancement 
of  science.  All  that  can  be  claimed  for  it  is,  the  acknowledmnent 
that  it  serves  for  all  present  purposes  of  discussion.  .  We  win  have 
read  the  histoir  of  chemical  science  to  very  little  purpose,  if  we 
have  continued  ignorant,  that  many  phenomena,  in  the  explanar 
tion  of  which  all  for  a  season  found  rest,  have  turned  out  to  de- 
mand a  wholly  different  one.  Forces,  undreamt  of  previously, 
have  been  brought  to  light.  Electricity,  for  example,  m  connec- 
tion with  which  hitherto  supposed  general  laws  have  been  modi- 
fied, and  effects  have  been  traced  to  causes,  very  widely  unlike 
those  with  which  they  had  before  been  associated.  Young  science 
— ^noble,  enthusiastic,  somewhat  over  self-reliant,  will  gam  much 
by  thinking  on  these  things,  and  by  eschewing  the  veiy  appear- 
ance of  hasty  generalization. 

Though  reluctant  to  detain  our  readers  so  long  on  the  threshold 
of  our  smgect,  there  is  another  general  consideration  which  should 
have  some  weight  with  the  Christian  apolo^t.  He  is  entitled, 
as  he  wanders  amidst  the  multiform  objections  to  the  Scripture 
account  of  the  Genesis  of  the  earth  and  of  man,  to  demand  that 
the  objectors  shall  agree  among  themselves  before  he  can  be 
fiiirly  called  to  deal  either  with  tneir  objections  or  with  their  ex- 
planations of  the  Divine  record.  He  may  justly  allege,  that  their 
want  of  agreement  on  any  one  cardinal  point — their  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  particular  pnenomena,  or  classes  of  phenomena — is 
a  sufficient  reason  why  he  should  not  take  action  against  them. 
It  is,  however,  notorious,  that  very  few  men  who  have  left  the 
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true  platform  of  science — observation,  in  order  to  the  classifica- 
tion of  facts — ^for  the  field  of  physico-theological  controversy, 
agree  as  to  the  nattire  of  the  facts  themselves,  which  are  held  by 
some  to  contradict  Scripture,  and  fewer  still  as  to  the  mode  of 
meeting  these  allegations.  The  battle  sooner  or  later  must  be 
fought;  and  so,  while  we  make  this  remark  on  the  tactics  of  the 
apologist,  we  cannot  urge  too  strongly  on  the  individual  sections 
of  the  Christian  church,  the  necessity  of  seeing  that  they  use  all 
endeavours  for  the  thorough  training  of  those  who  must  be  the 
chief  combatants.  They  must  fiimish  them  with  weapons,  and 
they  must  teach  them  to  use  them — they  must  provide  the 
armour,  and  see  that  it  be  proved  in  order  to  the  day  of  battle. 
Ofl;en,  however,  the  highest  form  of  efibrt  will  be  found  in  ward- 
ing off  the  blow;  because,  as  the  fight  is  often  in  the  dark,  the 
supposed  combatant  may  turn  out  to  be  a  brother,  and  the  blow 
dealt  at  what  we  regard  the  iair  bright  form  of  truth,  may 
come  fi*om  the  strong  hands  of  her  own  most  loving  children, 
who  recognise  not  their  mother  under  the  veil,  or  through  the 
bias  which  devotion  to  some  favourite  theory  has  spread  over 
their  own  souls.  The  safety  of  this  neutral,  yet  avowedly  de- 
fensive, attitude  has  many  illustrations  in  the  history  of  geo- 
logical discovery.  It  is  well  known,  that  great  prominence  was 
given  to  the  statements  of  Scripture,  alleged  to  be  for  or  against 
tne  respective  combatants  in  the  keen  word-wars  waged  between 
the  Neptunists  and  the  Plutonists  of  the  past  generation.  Nep- 
tunism  pointed  in  triumph  to  the  references  in  Genesis  i.  to 
water.  Indeed,  they  carried  their  aaueous  views  so  far,  that 
Thales  might  have  claimed  their  behef  in  his  theoiy — ^**  That 
water  was  the  true  ap^Vy  or  beginnings  of  all  things."  ^  And 
Flutonism  was  not  less  confident  that  abounding  references  to 
igneous  action,  in  connection  with  the  past  and  future  histoiy  of 
the  globe,  conclusively  acknowledged  its  claims.  A  Neptunist 
sceptic  would  find  easy  refiige  fix)m  the  revelations  of  the  burn- 
ing world  of  the  lost,  m  showing  that  all  these  were  contradicted 
by  the  analogy  of  past  physical  histoiy ;  and  a  like-minded  Plu- 
tonist  might  gravely  shake  his  head  over  the  water-influences  in 
Genesis  i.,  as  not  fitting  into  present  well  known  laws.  Yea,  we 
know  that  this  was  actually  the  case.    The  Church  was  startled 

^  It  is  carions  to  mark  the  ancient  forms  of  thoughts  which  most  hold  to  be 
limited  to  modem  mind : — "  Thales  would  all  the  more  readily  adopt  this  notion 
ftom  its  harmonizing  with  ancient  opinions ;  such,  for  instance,  as  those  ex- 
pressed in  Hesiod's  Theo^ony,  wherein  Oceanus  and  Thetis  are  regarded  as  the 
parents  of  all  such  deities  as  had  any  relation  to  Nature.  He  would  thus 
jiare  performed  for  the  popular  religion  that  which  modem  science  has  per- 
formed for  the  book  of  Genesis:  explaining  what  before  was  enigmatical" — 
Bioaraphical  Histoin/ of  Philosophy,  By  G.  H«  Lewis,  p.  5.  London:  Parker 
and  Son.    1857. 
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hy  fihe  boldness  with  which  both  sides  claimed  the  positive  teach- 
ing of  the  Bible  for  their  support ;  while  the  uninitiated  sceptical 
mind;  looking  on,  did  not  fail  to  triumph  amidst  the  charges  of 
alleged  contradictions.  It  is  a  testimony  to  the  strong  hold  which 
the  Bible,  as  a  revelation  directly  from  God,  has  upon  the  mind 
of  Britain,  that,  sooner  or  later,  it  comes  to  be  accepted  as  an 
imerring  standard  of  appeal  by  men  who  may  have  but  little 
love  for  the  covenant  God  set  forth  in  it,  even  on  questions 
touching  which  it  is  not  within  its  scope  to  give  a  positive  utter- 
ance. The  war&re  was  not  modified  when  Fuchs  propounded 
his  theory  of  '^  The  Gelatinous  condition  of  Bocks."  Neptunism 
was  indignant,  and  A.  Von  Humboldt,  Elie  de  Beaumont,  and 
other  disciples  of  Hutton,  would  not  «listen  to  anything  which 
went  to  break  up  the  entierty  of  their  theories.  Had  there,  at 
that  time,  been  in  the  churches  but  half  of  the  spiritual  life  and 
the  learning  in  philosophy  and  science,  which  obtain  in  our  day, 
the  likelihood  is,  that  we  would  have  had  the  Church  pledged  to 
one  or  other  of  the  favourite  theories.  Her  indifference  and  in- 
capacity were  overruled  for  her  safety.  The  so-called  conflict- 
ing theories  have  found  their  harmony,  while  no  one  dreams  that 
even  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  has  been  cast  on  the  Scriptures, 
which,  at  that  time,  it  was  held,  must  have  been  against  one  of 
them.  Now,  we  believe,  it  would  have  been  a  ri^t  thing  for 
the  Christian  apologist  to  have  said  to  the  followers  of  Werner, 
or  Hutton,  or  Fuchs, — '^  You  appeal  to  the  Bible  in  support  of 
your  theories,  and  in  the  appeal  you  seem  to  set  one  portion  of 
Scripture  against  another,  and  to  bring  the  world  into  antagon- 
ism with  the  Word;  but  you  are  not  agreed,  even  among  your- 
selves, as  to  the  nature  of  the  phenomena  you  make  so  much  use 
of.  When  you  shall  agree  on  this,  and  aver  that  you  pledge 
yourselves  to  make  good  even  the  evidence  of  direct  antagonism, 
then  we  will  deal  witn  this,  show  cause  for  arrest  of  judgment,  or 
for  the  summary  dismissal  of  the  case."  This  is  confessedly  not 
very  high  ground  to  take,  but  it  is  ground  which  is  tenable,  and 
may  be  used  for  good  purposes.  If  aU  the  crude  theories  of  an- 
tagonisms could  be  brought  to  stand  on  the  same  platform,  united 
on  the  points  which  constitute  these,  there  might  really  be  some 
pleasure,  and  not  a  little  profit  in  looking  them  full  in  the  face. 
As  it  is,  there  is  no  agreement  among  those  who  form  these 
theories,  as  to  what  is  the  safest  basis  to  rest  them  on.  When 
we  enter  the.  field,  our  work  is  hindered  by  the  very  confusion 
in  the  foes  we  expected  to  meet  united. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  a  fiill  discussion  of  the 
questions  treated  of  in  the  volumes  quoted  above.  It  may,  how- 
ever, help  to  clear  the  way,  and  may  not  be  without  interest  to 
our  readers,  if  we  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the  leading  scienceS| 
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whose  discoveries  have  come  to  be  held  by  many  as  more  or  less 
opposed  to  Scripture  history.  We  shall  begin  with  ethnology, 
both  because  it  is  naturally  suggested  first  in  point  of  order,  and 
because  several  pursuits  which,  in  recent  times,  have  been  assigned 
a  place  among  the  sciences,  and  to  which  we  may  have  occasion 
to  refer,  are  greatly  influenced  by  the  ethnological  views  of  their 
votaries. 

Ethnological  discussions,  in  connection  with  Scripture  history, 
have  generally  assumed  two  forms — one  having  reference  tophy- 
sical  characteristics,  and  another  to  language — to  grammar.  Tnese 
have  been  variously  treated.  Many  are  found  boldly  averring  that 
the  application  of  historic  criticism  to  the  teaching  of  Genesis,  on 
the  questions  of  race  and  language,  has  shown  it  to  be  wholly  a 
myth.  The  Word  represents  all  men  as  descended  firom  a  single 
pair ;  but  we  are  now  told  that  there  are  many  races  whose 
varieties  are  so  broadly  marked,  that  physiology  is  constrained  to 
reckon  them  generic — that  there  are  unguistic  peculiarities  which 
point  certainly  to  more  than  one  primeval  language,  and,  con- 
sequently,  that  there  must  have  been  more  than  one  ori^al  pair 
of  parents  for  the  human  race.  This  is  now  a  fiivounte  asser- 
tion of  many  American  and  British  ethnolo^ts.^  These  assume 
to  themselves  much  importance,  as  the  origmal  promulgators  of 
the  doctrine  of  a  "  Plurality  of  Races.'*  i  et  they  shine  in  bor- 
rowed plumage,  as  the  very  mode  of  stating  the  question  illus- 
trates. It  has  been  well  discussed  both  in  Britain  and  on  the 
Continent  in  former  days.'  Some  modem  French  physiologists 
have  taken  Voltaire's  prejudice  point  of  view  as  tneir  starting 
point,  and  have  carriea  their  speculations  much  further,  while 
they  have  drawn  their  illustrations  firom  details  of  a  peculiarly 
disgusting  and  blasphemous  kind.  They  have  found  apt  scholars 
in  Britain  and  in  America.  We  think  it  capable  of  something 
very  like  proof,  that  the  boasted  exact  science  of  Agazzis  on  this 
question,  nas  taken  its  tone  and  hue  firom  the  prejudice  point  of 
view  referred  to,  iust  as  the  foregone  conclusions  of  the  American 
ethnologists,  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  have  influenced  all  their 
researches. 

The  danger  to  be  dreaded  firom  these  views  is,  that  professing 
Christian  men — ^men  with  at  least  a  traditional  respect  for  the 

'  The  alleged  number  of  independent  families  of  the  human  race  yaries  from 
three  to  twenty.  Most,  howerer,  receire  Blumerbach's  classification  (De  GenerU 
ffwnani  Varietate  Natioajf  which  is  based  upon  the  form  of  the  skull,  and  on 
the  colour  of  the  skin,  the  iris  of  the  eye,  and  the  hair.  This  classification  gives 
three  leading  types,  and  two  subordinate  ones, — ^I.  The  Caucabiak  ;  1st,'  The 
Malayan,  U.  Thx  Monoul  ;  2d,  The  American  Indian,  HI.  Thb  Nbqro. 
Agazzis  pleads  for  eight  distinct  origins  I 

'  "Men  before  Adam."  London:  1656.  It  was  one  of  Voltaire's  farourite 
theories.  See  the  opening  chapter  of  "  Histoire  de  L*Empire  de  Russie,  sous 
Plerre-le-Qrand,"  and  the  remarl(s  in  the  "  Preface  Historique  et  Critique.'* 
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Bible — may  be  gained  over  to  them,  and  the  invariable  result 
will  be,  that  by  far-fetched  analogies — ^novel  modes  of  interpre- 
tation— and  modifications  of  the  ooctrine  of  plenary  verbal  inspi- 
ration— ^they  will  seek  to  harmonise  them  with  the  statements  of 
Scripture.  The  work,  which  stands  first  on  the  list  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  is  devoted  to  the  exposition  and  enforcement  of 
views  whose  leading  features  are — the  acknowledgment  of  the 
Bible  as  the  Word  of  God — the  reception  of  the  theories  now  re- 
ferred to  as  folly  warranted  by  facts — and,  as  a  corollary,  the 
assertion  that  the  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  races  is  taught  in  the 
Bible.  Such  attempts  must  be  judged  of  by  their  tendencies. 
If  we  once  ^ve  up  toe  firmly  establided  position  of  the  unity  of 
the  human  race  and  its  origm  in  one  pair,  no  amount  of  schdar- 
ship,  talent,  and  ingenuity  will  be  able  to  stand  by  the  broadly 
stated  New  Testament  views  of  sin  and  atonement.  The  reve- 
lation of  God  will  be  held  as  having  an  eye  to  only  one  favoured 
&mily,  and  the  vicarious  work  of  Christ  will  have  reference  sim- 
ply to  one  great  tribe. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  when  the  enemies  of  the 
Saviour  found  it  impossible,  from  their  own  point  of  view,  to  find 
a  joint  in  that  armour  of  trath  in  which  He  was  clad,  they 
thought  to  wound  His  testimony,  by  assuming  that  as  He  loved 
the  truth  so  did  they.  ^^  They  watched  Him,  and  sent  forth 
spies  which  should  feign  themselves  just  men,  that  they  might 
take  hold  of  His  words.**  We  would  not  take  up  the  grouna  of 
uncharity,  and  aver  that  the  aulliors  of  works  like  the  ^^  Genesis 
of  the  Earth  and  Man,"  are  merely  feigned  fiiends  of  the  Scrip*- 
tures,  but  only  that,  looking  at  the  way  in  which  the  text  of  the 
Sacred  Becord  is  dealt  with  bv  many  who  say  they  receive  it  as 
the  Word  of  God,  their  whole  attitude  looks  very  like  that  of 
the  spies  sent  to  Jesus.  The  Editor^s  Preface  opens  with  the 
sentence — ^^  I  desire  most  prominently  to  put  before  the  reader 
the  fitcts  that  it  propounds  no  new  religious  doctrine— that  it 
manifests  a  profound  respect  for  the  Scriptuires — and  that  it  even 
favours  a  belief  in  verbal  inspiration.  On  thispoint  I  may  quote 
a  passage  from  a  recent  work  by  Professor  Baden  Powell."  (I) 
The  aumor  likewise  claims  for  his  efforts  ^^  the  constant  method 
of  comparing  Scripture  with  Scripture  as  to  words  and  also  as  to 
topics,  and  he  submits  his  w<»'k  to  ^^read^rs  of  superior  knowledge, 
who  will  concede  that  the  Bible  is  not  rightly  understood  when  it 
is  made  to  be  at  variance  with  facts  and  science." — (P.  xxi.) 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  showing  how  much  modem  specula- 
tion runs  in  the  same  channel,  that  this  volume  opens  with  a 
statement  of  "  The  Vision  Theory"  of  revelation  to  the  mind  of 
Moses.  This  is  given  with  much  clearness  and  ability,  while  it 
reveals  to  us  the  source^  fix)m  which  certain  geologists  have 
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drawn,  at  second  hand,  material  for  their  theories.  '^  There  is 
a  close  analogy  between  natural  days  and  the  sreat  geological 
periods:  each  of  the  latter  was  a  period  of  lire  followed  by  a 
period  of  death,  or  at  least  of  deatn  on  a  very  extraordinary 
scale :  and  the  period  of  human  life  is  called  in  Scripture  ^  day/ 
and  that  of  deaihj  ^  night^  as  in  St  John's  Grospel,  ix.  4.  For 
this  reason,  therefore,  more  particularly,  the  passage  in  Exodus 
XX.  9-11  may  mean,  '  Six  of  thy  days  (natural  days)  shalt  thoa 
labour,  but  the  seventh  of  these  days  is  the  Sabbath ;  for  in  six 
of  His  days  ^figurative  days)  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth, 
and  rested  tne  seventh  of  these  days.'  '* — (P.  9.)  It  is  not  of 
very  much  moment  how  God  revealed  the  order  of  creation  to 
the  mind  of  Moses,  but  when  the  mode  of  revelation  is  used  to 
open  the  door  to  far-fetched  notions  on  the  nature  of  that  which 
is  revealed,  the  sooner  we  offer  to  prove  that  a  verbal  revelation, 
as  opposed  to  a  pictured  one,  is  adequate,  the  better.  This  ren- 
dering of  the  passage  from  Exodus,  apart  altogether  from  the 
exegetical  absurdity  involved  in  it,  proceeds  on  the  assumption 
that  the  Bible  was  not  given  to  man^  but  only  to  highly  instructed 
men.  They  alone  could  be  expected  eaual  to  such  a  reading  of  it. 
But  ^^  to  the  poor  the  Gospel  is  preacned,"  and  ^^  not  many  wise 
men  after  the  flesh  are  called/' 

We  may  now  notice  some  of  the  strong  points  in  ibis  book. 
Adam  (or  as  our  author  loves  to  call  mm,  ^^  the  Adam")  is 
regarded  ajs  the  first  of  a  new  race.  Having  quoted  Grenesis 
ii.  18 — ^^  It  is  not  good  that  the  man  be  alone,  he  shirks  the 
difficulty  in  it — he  feels  it  more  than  a  match  for  him — and  then 

firoceeds,  as  if  he  had  made  it  fit  into  his  views,  to  tell  us  that 
renesis  iii.  20 — ''  Adam  called  his  wife  Eve ;  because  she  was 
the  mother  of  all  living" — ^means  only  ^  that  Eve  was  the  mother 
of  many  children." — (P.  13.)  He  has  reached  this  readings 
which,  Qowever,  is  not  new,  after  much  study,  by  the  easy  way 
of  cheating  himself  into  the  belief  that  ^^  all"  must  only  mean 
many,  or  a  variety.  The  simple  answer  to  this  is,  that  when* 
ever  it  does  so,  tms  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  context.    But  this 

J  massage  must  be  read  in  the  light  of  Gen.  ii.  8,  18.  He  is  even 
ess  happy  in  comparing  Matt.  xix.  4,  5  with  Mark  x.  6,  in 
which  our  Lord  tells  us,  <^  God  made  man  male  and  female." 
<^  This  does  not  necessarilv  imply  the  non-existence  of  pro- 
Adamites:  it  only  means  that  God  has  ever  proportioned  the 
females  to  the  males."  Acts  xvii.  26—^^  Made  of  one  blood  all 
nations" — ^  mainly  conveys  a  figurative  meaning,"  as  is  sug- 
gested by  the  construction  which  we  must  put  on  1  Cor.  xv.  89. 
<^  The  one  flesh  of  beasts  cannot  mean  that  beasts,  whatever  be 
their  genera  and  species,  originated  firom  a  single  pair." — (P.  15.) 
But,  u  our  author  had  looked  at  the  context  in  both  cases,  he 
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migbt  have  been  set  right.  The  term  <*  one  blood"  is  used  in 
Acts  to  cover  the  equality  of  the  human  race  as  to  the  offer  of 
tfie  Gospel.  This  is  all  that  is  implied  in  it.  And  in  1  Cor.  the 
term  "  flesh"  is  used  first  in  a  general  sense,  and  then  to  indi- 
cate that  all  who  believe  the  Gospel  shall  be  distinguished  from 
those  who  do  not  believe,  as  one  kind  of  flesh  is  from  another. 
All  were  in  the  first  Adam  (ver.  45),  while  some  only  have  at- 
tained to  eternal  life  in  Him  who,  as  the  ^^  second  Adam,  is  made 
a  Quickening  spirit" — life  and  resurrection. 

The  specimens  already  given  of  our  author's  exegetical  skill, 
will  not  lead  us  to  expect  much  when  he  tries  to  grapple  with 
passages  like  Eom.  v.  12  and  1  Cor.  xv.  21,  22,  in  which  the 
universal  prevalence  of  death  has  been  held  to  be  associated  with 
Adam's  sin.     These  passages,  we  are  told,  teach  nothing  more 
than  the  fact  that  the  aescendants  of  Adam  inherited  death 
firom  him.     They  say  nothing  on  the  question  of  its  universality 
because  of  his  sin.     "  This  fact  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with 
the  existence  of  multitudes  of  other  men  of  whom  every  one  died 
for  his  own  transgression  against  the  law  written  in  his  heart" — 
"he  did  not  (like  Adam)  sin  against  a  divine  revelation." — (P.  18, 
19.)     The  logical  result  then  is,  and  it  is  hinted  at  more  than 
once  in  this  book,  that  as  Christ  died  for  those  only  who  had 
sinned  against  a  "  divine  revelation"  given  to  the  head  of  oney 
in  the  midst  of  rnany  existing  families  of  the  human  race.  His 
death  was  not  for  mankind.     The  ofier  of  grace  to  all  can  have 
no  meaning,  and  the  divine  command  of  grace-r-"  preach  the 
Gospel  to  every  creature" — is  a  mockery.   He  tries  to  strengthen 
this  position   by  making  a  distinction  between  sin  against  a 
revealed  law  and  sin  against  natural  law.    But  he  forgets  that 
the  whole  drift;  of  the  apostle's  teaching  on  this  question  in 
Romans,  is  to  show  that  tne  natural  law  is  as  much  a  "  divine 
revelation"  in  and  to  the  heart  of  man,  as  the  written  or  spoken 
law  itself  can  be,  and  that,  because  of  this,  Jew  and  Gentile  are 
all  alike  guilty  before  God. — (Rom.  ii.)     This  part  of  the  work 
demands  more  notice  because  of  the  use  which  he  makes  of  geo- 
logical'facts  in  illustrating  his  views  of  sin  and  death.     Geology 
reveals  death  before  Adam's  sin;   it  may  then  have  existed 
among  a  race  outside  of  Eden  before  Adam's  introduction  as  the 
head  of  a  new  one.     The  conclusion  suggested  evidently  is^  that 
as  the  views  prevalent  till  recently,  of  the  connection  between 
sin  and  death,  have  had  to  be  modified,  so  we  should  modify  pre- 
valent ones  on  the  question  of  races — ^acknowledge  generic  dif- 
ferences, and  give  up  the  plain  teaching  of  the  Bible.     Our 
readers  must  have  observed  how  much  use  scepticism  is  beginning 
to  make  of  the  fact  now  referred  to.    The  statements  of  Scrip- 
ture are  held  to  be  pledged  to  teaching  that  no  death  existed 
VOL.  xxvn.    NO.  Liv.  z 
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before  the  sin  of  our  first  parents,  and  the  fiusts  of  gedogy  are 
pointed  to  as  in  direct  antagonism  to  this.  We  accept  the  testi* 
niony  of  ^logy,  bat  we  ?nd  no  necessity  to  admit  the  oontn^ 
diction.  The  geological  facts  are  thns  graphically  stated  by  Mr 
Miller : — ^^  This  earfy  exhibition  of  tooth,  and  spine,  and  sting — 
of  weapons  constructed  alike  to  cnt  and  to  pierce — ^to  unite  two 
of  the  most  indispensable  requirements  of  tne  modem  armourer 
— a  keen  edge  to  a  strong  bacK — ^nay,  stranger  still,  the  examples 
fiimished  in  this  primeval  time,  of  weapons  formed  not  only  to 
kill,  but  also  to  torture— must  be  altogether  at  yariance  with  the 
preconceived  opinions  of  those  who  hold  that,  until  man  appeared 
m  creation,  and  darkened  its  sympathetic  face  with  the  stain  of 
moral  guilt,  the  reign  of  violence  and  outrage  did  not  begin,  and 
that  there  was  no  death  among  the  inferior  creatures,  and  no 
suffering."  Theories  of  the  most  arbitrary  kind  have  been 
formed  to  make  the  &cts  of  geoloOT  fit  into  the  statements  of  the 
Scriptures.  Some  have  tried  to  nnd  a  retrospective  bearing  in 
man  s  sin,  and  have  reasoned  that,  in  the  sovereignty  of  God, 
the  lower  animals  were  made  subject  to  death,  because  man  was 
to  sin ; — a  view  of  the  Divine  procedure  directly  opposed  to  all 
that  we  know  of  it,  and  one  which  gives  a  peculiarly  harsh  bear- 
ing to  absolute  sovereignty.  Others  have  fancifully  found  the 
existence  of  death  traceable  to  the  sins  of  the  angels.  But  such 
fancies  can  never  satisfy  even  the  demands  of  common  sense. 
Mr  Macdonald's  book  b  not  sads&ctoiy  on  this  point.  ^^  Death," 
he  says,  ^^  is  a  universal  law,  firom  the  operation  of  which,  in  the 
present  constitution  of  things,  no  organized  being  is  exempt." — 
(P.  386.)  Then  we  are  told  that  the  Bible  ^^  re^rences  will  be 
^x>ved  to  be  exclusively  to  death  as  related  to  the  human  race.'' 
But  the  difficulty  lies  deeper  down,  and  must  be  looked  at  in 
connection  with  matters  not  embraced  in  the  ^^  present  constitu- 
tion of  things."  The  Bibleplainly  states  that  all  death  to  man 
is  the  result  of  man's  sin.  Tiie  Materialist  says  there  is  no  need 
of  such  a  declaration,  because  naturally,  and  apart  from  so 
called  moral  or  spiritual  characteristics,  death  is  a  law  of  the 
human  as  of  eYQTy  other  organism.  But  if  you  admit,  as  Mr 
Macdonald  virtually  does,  that  from  the  beginning  the  human 
organism  was  under  the  same  law  of  death  as  the  fower  animals 
had  been,  what  ground  have  you  to  stand  upon  as  to  the  Bible- 
statement  that  aU  death  to  man  is  the  result  of  man's  sin  ?  Such 
a  mode  of  dealing  with  this  as  is  followed  in  ^  Creation  and  the 
Fall"  (p.  386-393)  can  never  meet  the  difficulties  of  the  case. 
Some,  of  greater  power  and  larger  view,  have  sought  for  the 
solution  in  the  allegation  that  the  death  associated  with  sin  is 
wholly  spiritual.  That  it  has  no  reference  to  the  body  at  all, 
but  only  to  the  soul.    The  danger  of  this  view  will  at  once  ap- 
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pear^  when  we  remember  that  the  utonement  of  Chrilst  was  made 
m  the  body,  which  had  never  suffered  pollution  from  sin,  but  now 
suffiaied  as  the  body  of  Him  who  died  to  rescue  body  and  soul 
ultimately  from  the  power  of  sin.  This  is  in  pavt  realized  in  our 
comiug  under  the  power  of  an  high»  life ;  and  the  resurrection 
of  the  jast  shall  be  the  full  trimnph  of  it,  while  the  resurrection 
of  the  unjust  will  be  the  separation  of  the  raised  body  to  the 
eternal  consequences  of  sin.  To  limit  the  effects  of  sin  to  what 
is  purely  spiritual  is,  we  repeat,  perilous  in  the  extreme.  This 
might  be  largely  illustralm,  but  we  cannot  now  turn  aside.  Is 
there,  then,  a  ground  of  harmony  which  will  both  grant  all  that 
the  Scripture  demands,  and  turn  aside  every  weapon  formed 
against  it.  We  think  so.  There  may  have  been  a  law  of  change 
of  some  kind  associated  wkh  the  untalkn  man.  We  are  not  tdd 
what  it  was ;  but  the  strong  statements  of  Scripture,  on  the  ac- 
cursed character  of  all  deam  to  man,  leads  us  to  believe  that  it 
could  not  have  been  that  of  the  death  which  the  lower  animals 
died.  But  the  Spirit  of  God  recognises  death  as  a  law  under 
which  the  lower  animals  were.  ^  They  are  the  beasts  that 
perish."  We  find  man  made  in  the  ima^  of  Ood— man  know- 
ing not  death  as  the  beasts  did — ^man  with  a  body  set  aside  to  a 
higher  destiny — degraded  to  the  level  of  the  beasts  that  perish, 
because  of  his  sin.  Here  we  have  the  degradation  of  the  body 
of  man  because  of  man's  sin,  and  this,  we  are  confident,  is  all 
that  is  required  in  order  to  turn  away  the  shafrs  of  unbelief  firom 
the  Bible  narrative. 

The  acknowledgment  of  a  separate  race  existing  before 
Adam  is  beUeved  necessary  for  tne  vindication  of  the  sacred 
record.  The  author  of  the  ^^ Genesis  of  the  Earth"  makes 
much  of  this.  It  is  held  to  be  new  ground,  and  he  seems  to 
think,  in  his  simplicity,  that  if  his  theory  were  received,  there 
would  be  an  ena  to  contcoversy  about  the  authenticity  of  the 
Scriptures. 

The  most  formidable  antagonists  to  theBible  narrative  are  found 
in  the  E^^tian  archsQologists.  The  received  chronology,  they  say, 
must  be  tajse,  because  we  find  on  Egyptian  monuments  of  the 
13th  and  14th  century  B.C.,  representations  of  -numerous  types 
of  men,  differing  very  widely  in  physical  characteristics.  Two 
questions  may  suggest  a  possible  solution  of  this  difficulty — Have 
we  any  correct  ana  infaluble  system  of  Egyptian  chronology?^ 

■ 

*  Egyptian  dinmology  constantly  reminds  ru  of  the  fabnlona  datea  of  Chinese 
annaliftts.  Manetho's  chronology,  preserred  by  Synoellaa,  gires  the  finty  or 
Thinite  dynasty,  as  beginning  b.c.  5867.  ChampoUion  belieres  that  the  astro- 
nomical tables  found  in  the  tombs  of  the  kings  at  Thebes,  clearly  demonstrate 
that  the  Egyptians  kept  a  correct  national  calendar  in  3285  B»Cn  that  is  837 
years  before  Uie  date  usually  assigned  to  the  period  of  the  flood. 
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and  if  we  have  (accepting  the  Scripture  account  of  the  diaper- 
sion  of  Babel),  Are  not  cbmatal  influences  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  diversities!  The  latter  query  is  met  by  our  author 
alleging,  ^^  that  peculiar  physical  conformation  is  not  needed  in 
order  to  live  in  peculiar  regions."  But  the  question  is  as  to  the 
modifying  influences  of  climate  on  the  colour  of  the  skin  and  on 
certain  physical  features,  time  being  given  to  permit  these  to 
take  effect.  Again,  it  is  urged,  that  Egyptian  archaeology  has 
made  us  acquainted  with  Art  in  a  state  of  advancement,  to  which 
it  could  not  have  reached  in  the  time  usually  allotted  to  it.  But 
were  not  the  sons  of  Noah  in  the  highest  sense  representative 
men,  and  would  not  the  antediluvian  knowledge  ot  art  be  pre- 
served by  them  in  the  ark?  See  how  soon  a  colony,  in  modem 
times,  rises  up  to  compete  with  the  mother  country  in  all  the 
products  of  a  nigh  state  of  civilization.^ 

Much  stress  is  evidently  laid  on  the  "  Philological  Observa- 
tions ;"  but  they  may  safely  be  dismissed  with  the  single  remark, 
that  however  much  scope  there  may  be  in  the  diversities  of  lan- 
guage for  the  exercise  of  critical  acumen,  and  even  for  'historic 
research,  up  to  a  certain  period  in  the  world's  history,  they  must 
be  held  useless  when  alleged  to  establish  the  theory  of  a  pre- 
Adamic  people. 

Philologists  have  claimed  for  their  favourite  pursuit  a  place 
among  the  sciences,  that,  lifted  into  this  position,  men  might  bow 
down  oefore  it  as  a  kind  of  infallible  gmde  in  the  mazes  of  his- 
torical researches,  and  as  an  unfailing  test  of  historical  accuracy. 
In  the  hands  of  Christian  men  it  has  been  made  to  do  good  ser- 
vice to  the  truth.  But,  in  the  hands  of  very  many,  it  nas  been 
used  with  more  or  less  success  against  the  integrity  of  the  Bible 
as  a  revelation  fix)m  God.  It  has  been  made  the  channel  through 
which  the  alleged  unerring  ^^  intuitions  "  of  the  soul  have  found 
expression.  We  all  know  what  havoc  it  has,  as  thus  used,  done 
among  the  thoughtful  youth  on  the  continent,  in  America,  and 
in  Bntain.  Through  it  the  ^^  higher  criticism"  has  accomplished 
most  of  its  work,  in  throwing  discredit  on  Scripture  histoiy,  and 
in  questioning  Scripture  doctrine.  Many  of  its  most  accomplish- 
ed masters  have  gone  to  their  work,  in  dealing  with  Genesis, 

1  This  demand  for  a  lengthened  period  for  the  developinent  of  Art,  has  been 
strongly  urged  in  Grermany  for  natural  development  in  Religion.  Yatke  can* 
not  give  **  Moses  credit  for  the  prohibition  of  image-worship."  This  must  hare 
been  the  offspring  of  a  later  age — an  age  in  which  the  thought  of  the  abstract 
ideality  of  God  was  a  living  one."  The  command,  **  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bour as  thyself,*'  could  not  be  given  till  centuries  after  Moses.  For  "  the  moral 
sentiments  of  man  must  have  passed  through  many  stages  before  that  great 
commandment  could  be  expressed  in  this  simple  universality." — Htngstenherg^M 
Introduction  to  Vol  IL,  '*  ContrHmtions  for  the  Introduction  to  the  Old  TeMtch 
ment,'* 
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wholly  under  the  power  of  Diderot's  well-kn6wn  utterance,  "Xtf 
premier  pas  vers  la  philosophie  <fest  VincredulUr  And  the 
results  are  debates  and  discussions  innumerable  on  the  his* 
toric  or  semi-historic,  the  mythical  or  semi-mythical  character 
of  Genesis ;  on  the  Elohim  and  Jehovahistic  documents  of  the 
Pentateuch ;  on  naturalism  and  spiritualism ;  and  on  inspiration, 
plenary-verbal — plenary,  but  not  verbal— doctrinal,  but  not  his- 
torical* But,  if  any  of  our  readers  wish  to  know  more  of  what 
has  been  ur^ed  for  and  against,  we  can  refer  them  to  Mr  Mac- 
donald's  book  for  the  resumS.  We  cannot  promise  them  any- 
thing new,  for  if  Bacon  could  speak  in  his  day  of  ^Hhe  exhaustion 
of  aU  that  can  be  invented  or  said  "  on  such  topics,  it  is  specially 
true  of  our  time.  "  The  doctrines,  opinions,  heresies,"  now 
revived  ^^  by  heat  and  warmth,  and  passed  off  on  the  crowd," 
are  old  ones,  which  have  once  and  again  been  exposed  and  set 
aside  in  the  histoiy  of  religious  controversy.  This,  we  shall 
see,  is  also  true  of  some  of  the  physical  theories  of  the  present 
day. 

In  this  review  of  the  state  of  the  question  touching  the  points 
of  alleged  antagonism  between  Genesis  and  Science,  the  natural 
sciences,  especially  Geology,  and,  though  less  so.  Zoology,  claim 
a  place  of  special  prommence.  The  well-known  "  develop- 
ment theory,  that,  as  ^^  we  see  in  nature  an  existing  gradation 
of  organised  beings,  there  must  have  been  a  successive  de^ 
velopment,  whereby  animals  of  one  class  might  rise  into  an- 
other," may  be  summarilv  dismissed.  The  mode  in  which 
Brewster,  /ind  LyeU,  and  Miller,  have  dealt  with  it,  makes  it 
little  likely  that  we  will  hear  much  of  it  for  a  long  time.  Mean- 
while, we  may  leave  "  The  Vestiges,"  doing  the  only  work  for 
which  it  seems  specially  fitted, — attempting  to  tmsoul  man,  and 
cast  him  into  the  heart  of  sensuousness;  and  we  may  safely  warn 
its  readers,  that  to  admire  it  must  now  be  held  a  mark  of  wilful 
and  deliberate  ignorance.  But,  as  one  old  phase  of  error  is  dis- 
posed of,  another,  as  if  it  had  been  waiting  for  the  occasion,  in 
the  progress  of  science,  walks  forth  into  the  light.  We  were 
laughing  at  the  notions  of  the  old  physicists  on  the  matter  of 
^  spontsmeous  generation,"  when  we  foimd  that  it  was  no  subject 
to  DO  laughed  at  after  all;  for,  have  not  the  researches  of  moaem 
naturalists,  among  the  lower  forms  of  life,  brought  to  light  modes 
of  reproduction,  which  give  occasion  for  the  revival  of  the  old 
notions?  Some  continental  savants  have  got  hold  of  it,  and  we 
may  count  upon  its  getting  a  footing  ere  long  on  this  side  of  the 
channel.  Tne  researches  on  which  it  is  based  are  beginning  to 
get  much  attention  devoted  to  them.  Prominence  will  be  given 
to  any  subject  on  which  have  been  united  the  strong  common 
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sense  of  Steenstrup,^  the  massive  intellect  of  Owen,*  and  the  de- 
scriptive power  of  Yon  Siebold.*  The  British  naturalist  has, 
perhaps  unintentionally,  given  it  a  direct  inference  to  G^iesis.  He 
says,  ^^the  brief  record  of  the  creation  in  the  sacred  volnme,  leaves 
US  to  infer  that  certain  plastic  and  spermatic  qualities  of  common 
matter  were  operative  m  the  production  of  the  first  organised 
beings  of  this  planet.  ^  The  earth  brought  forth  grass,'  etc.  ^  The 
waters  brought  forth  abundantly/  etc.  But.  of  our  own  species 
it  is  written,  ^  God  created  man/'  But  what  is  true  of  man,  is 
equally  so  of  the  living  things  on  the  earth  and  in  the  water. 
Tne  Professor  forgets  the  creative  act  in  the  other  verses,  "  Let 
the  earth  bring  forth ;"  ^  Let  the  waters  bring  forth."  Reference 
in  this  way  is  to  be  regretted,  both  because  tnere  seems  to  be  no 
occasion  ror  it  in  the  subject  matter  of  his  discussions,  and  be- 
cause the  rest  of  the  book  is  written  in  a  spirit  veiy  far  removed 
from  that  which  some  might  think  is  indicated  in  the  quotation* 
The  investigations  now  referred  to,  prove  that  there  are  classes 
of  animals  which  produce  a  brood  unlike  the  parent,  but  which 
itself  brings  forth  a  progeny  that  returns  after  two,  three,  or  four 
generations,  to  the  resemblance  of  the  parent.  Thus  a  medusa 
produces  a  hjdrartuba ;  this,  again,  a  strobila ;  and  the  progeny 
of  strobila  is  a  medusa.  ^  A  trematode  entozoon  necessarily  as- 
sumes the  form  of  a  gregarina,  a  radia,  and  a  dietoma."  But 
the  most  remarkable  phenomena  refer  to  the  reproduction  of 
certain  insects,  without  sexual  connection.  This,  mr  example,  is 
the  case  with  the  aphis,  or  plant-louse.  In  spring,  a  windess 
six-footed  larva  is  developed  from  the  impregnated  egg,  which 
will  produce  a  succession  of  broods  without  any  connection  with 
the  male,  and  if  the  virgin  progeny  be  kept  apart,  the  succession 
will  go  on  to  even  the  eleventh  generation.  The  answer  to  any 
sceptical  theories  of  the  origin  of  the  lower  forms  of  life  based  on 
these  discoveries^  is  simple.  There  is  nothing  fortuitous  in  the 
result.  It  does  not  spring  up  at  random,  as  was  once  supposed, 
but  it  occupies  a  well  denned  place  in  nature.  On  the  conti- 
nent, the  explanation  has  been  found  in  another  way — ^  by  the 
individualisation  of  a  previously  organised  tissue^"  (parindividu^ 
alisation  d'un  tissue  pr6c^demment  organis^).^  ^^  This  phrase," 
as  Owen  ably  remarks,  ^*  does  little  more  dian  express  the  old 
foct  in  a  new  way.  No  one  has  ever  seen  a  portion  of  mucous 
membrane  detached  and  transform  itself  into  an  entozoon ;  such 
a  process  is  as  gratuitously  assumed,  and  as  Ij^tle  in  accordance 

*  The  Alternation  of  Generations.  By  Joh.  Ja:^.  Sm.  Stsbitbtsitp,  Lecturer 
in  the  Aeademy  of  Soro.    Kay  Society,  1S45. 

'  On  Parthenogeneda.    By  Prof.  Owxir,  London.    Van  Voorst.  1849. 

'  On  True  Parthenogenesis  in  Moths  and  Bees.  By  Carl  T.  Eiuist  Vok 
SnBOLD.    Von  Voorst.    1S57. 

^  Prof.  Moiren,  quoted  by  Owen. 
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with  obseired  phenomena,  as  spontaneous  generation  in  the  ab- 
stract'*— (P.  31).  Should,  then,  the  hypouiesis  of  spontaneous 
generation  obtain  any  notoriety  by  being  bnwi^ht  out  under  a 
new  termmologj,  we  believe  it  would  soon  be  forced  back  again 
into  darkness,  W  that  light  of  true  science,  which  continues  to 
increase  in  brightness  year  after  year. 

It  is  more  than  time,  however,  that  we  should  look  at  the  veiy 
stronghold  of  the  alleged  discrepancies  between  the  Word  and 
the  World — Geolofiry,  the  most  recent  of  the  sciences,  but  second 
to  none  in  tbe  gr^deur  of  its  ravelations-in  the  testimony  it 
affords  to  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God,  and  even  in  its  useful- 
ness in  matteis  of  national  industry  and  enteiprise.  One  class 
of  men  read  its  &cts  as  antagonistic  to  the  Biole  History ;  an- 
other read  them  as  hijghly  corroborative,  if  the  Bible  narrative  be 
rightly  understood.  Tne  literature  of  geology  should  thus  assume 
three  forms :  it  should  deal  with  the  Passivation  of  phenomena 
and  facts,  it  should  point  out  the  relation  between  genera  of  pre- 
sent forms  of  life  and  those  of  pre-Adamic  epochs,  and  it  should 
illustrate  any  theological  bearings  which  the  science  may  be  held  to 
have.  This  last  department  should  be  leflto  those  who  havedevoted 
as  much  attention  to.  the  written  word  as  the  accomplished  geolo- 
gist is  believed  to  have  bestowed  upon  his  favourite  science.  Were 
these  divisions  recognised,  and  did  men  work  on  in  their  respec- 
tive departments,  the  grand  triumphal  march  of  science  would 
not  be  so  often  interrupted,  as  it  now  is,  by  many  turning  aside 
to  the  discussion  of  questions  foreign  to  their  pursuits.  But  this 
has  been  forgotten.  Much  of  the  present  literature  of  geology  pre- 
sents a  confused  mass  of  speculations  on  the  origin  of  the  world — 
of  theological  opinions  and  prejudices— of  credulity  believing  all 
things,  and  of  Atheism,  beheving  nothing  but  itself.  One  mind 
essays  to  place  you,  in  imagination,  side  by  side  by  the  great 
Creator,  and  to  show  you  the  first  effects  of  His  creative  power ; 
another  boldly  affirms  that  man's  thoughts  on  physical  pheno- 
mena must  be  true,  because  God  has  constitutea  mm  the  inter- 
preter of  nature.  One  discourses  eloquently  on  the  divine  march 
of  being  up  from  the  mollusc  to  the  man,  as  if  the  mollusc  made 
itself,  and  then  hastened  on  to  make  the  man  ;  another  discovers 
that  all  the  legends  on  the  rocks  tell  only  a  tale  of  rnnulacroy 
which  point  to  realities,  when  men  shall  be  able  to  read  them. 
The  whole  world,  says  one,  speaks  of  no  antiquity  more  remote 
than  6000  years ;  from  the  same  data,  another  makes  a  claim  on 
you  to  acknowledge  that  its  age  must  at  least  be  20,000,000  of 
years.  One  makes  the  six  days  work  of  Genesis  account  for 
everything ;  and  another  believes  it  a  myth,  which  accounts  for 
nothmg.  Every  day  in  Genesis  is  simply  a  day ,  say  some,  but 
others,  more  deeply  taught,  say  no,  every  day  is  a  vast  period — 
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an  age.^  We  have  often  heard  plain  men  say  ^'  they  were  be* 
wildered."  No  wonder ;  for  in  the  very  heart  of  a  geological 
treatise  you  may  be  startled  to  find  a  few  profound  pages  on  in- 
tuitive morals — disquisitions  on  Archbishop  Cullen  and  the  Pope 
of  Rome— and  paragraphs  on  GalQeo  and  the  isochronism  of  the 
pendulum — Shakspeare  and  the  Sabbath  question — ^yea,  you 
Degin  to  look  for  the  '^  musical  glasses"  too.  Yet  with  all  this, 
weBxe  told  by  many  that  geolo|r  is  united  in  the  condemnation 
of  Genesis,  and  that  it  has  shown  that  Moses  is  no  more  to  be 
trusted  than  Hesiod.  We  must,  in  short,  discard  Moses,  and 
take  a  ready-made  Genesis,  which  shall  exactly  fit  into  the  views 
of  a  generation  of  philosophic  giants,  who  have  now  nothing  to 
learn.  But  cui  bono  ?  Were  we  willing  to  give  up  the  plain 
literal  account  of  the  Mosaic  record,  wnat  guarantee  have  we 
that  any  ten  makers  of  world-plans  will  agree  among  themselves 
on  any  one  plan  ?     Would  we  not  be  left  with 

'^  Rumour  and  Chance, 
And  Tumult  and  Confusion,  all  embroiled, 
And  Discord  with  a  thousand  various  mouths.'' 

These  difierences  touch  not  only  the  meaning  of  isolated  pheno- 
mena, but  the  character  of  the  general  bent  of  geological  dis- 
covery. They  are  not  such  differences  as  in  Protestant  Churches 
obtain  among  different  denominations,  but  such  as  separate  be- 
tween the  Protestant  and  the  Papist,  or  between  the  believer  in  the 
eternal  sonship  of  Christ  and  the  Socinian.  And  what  all  have 
a  right  to  complain  of  is,  the  attempt  to  settle  purely  theolo^cal 
questions  by  geology.  The  geologist  is  justly  indignant,  when 
tne  theologian,  thoroughly  equipped  in  all  uie  learning  of  his 
science,  enters  the  field  of  controversy  and  attempts  to  determine 
geological  questions  by  the  canons  of  his  favourite  study.* 

It  seems  scarcely  necessary,  in  looking  at  the  attitude  of  geo- 
logy to  Genesis,  to  state,  that  all  who  have  received  the  Scriptures 
as  the  Word  of  God — a  plenary  inspired  and  infallible  record — 
on  evidence  in  harmony  with  their  intellectual  and  moral  consti- 
tution, but  which  is  not  within  the  sphere  of  geology,  hold  that 
there  neither  is  nor  can  be  antagonism  between  the  two  records. 
When  difficulties,  apparently  irreconcilable,  turn  up  as  the  physi- 
cal sciences  advance,  theology  is  not  called  to  deal  with  them  in 

1  «  Some  of  the  moderns  hare  indulged  this  follj  with  snch  consnmmate  in- 
considerateness,  that  they  have  endeavonred  to  build  a  system  of  natural  phi- 
losophy on  the  first  chapter  of  Grenesis,  the  book  of  Job,  and  other  parts  of 
Scriptnre — seeking  thus  tne  dead  among  the  living.  And  this  folly  is  the  more  to 
be  prevented  and  restrained,  because  not  only  fanatical  philosophy  but  heretical 
religion,  spring  from  the  absurd  mixture  of  matters  human  and  divine.  It  is, 
therefore,  most  wise  soberly  to  render  unto  faith  the  things  that  are  faith's." — 
Novum  Organum,    Lib.  i.    Aph.  Ixv. 

s  "First  Impressions  of  England,"  p.  312« 
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any  other  way  than  by  warding  off  the  blows  which  an  unscrupu- 
lous infidelity  may  aim  at  the  Inspired  Word.  Nor  is  the  Church 
called  upon  to  be  continually  suspicious  of  the  raising  of  ques- 
tions, of  difficultjr.  Founded  on  the  etemd  Sock  of  Ages,  she 
can  afford  to  look  on  in  quiet  confidence ;  and,  if  she  must  speak^ 
let  her  words  be  words  of  encouragement  to  the  students  of 
natural  science — ^let  her  bid  them  God-speed,  and  urge  them  to 
go  forward.  The  more  complete  our  knowledge  of  tne  outward 
world,  the  nearer  will  we  be  to  the  full,  bright,  manifested  har- 
mony between  the  words  of  the  Creator  and  His  works. 

We  have  no  intention,  in  this  review,  of  pledging  ourselves 
to  anv  one  of  the  several  theories,  at  present  propounded,  of  re- 
conciliation between  Genesis  and  Geology.  One  of  these  has 
been  long  before  the  mind  of  this  age,  which  we  think  is  still 
fitted  for  all  purposes  of  defence  to  which  the  Christian  apologist 
may  be  called.  But  in  our  remarks  on  some  of  the  geological 
works  quoted  above,  we  shall  not  pledge  ourselves  to  it.  All 
.  we  desire  to  do  is  to  show  cause  that  we  are  not  yet  called  upon 
to  leave  it  by  any  irresistible  arguments  having  been  used  agamst 
it.  The  theory  to  which  we  refer  is  that  associated  with  the  name 
of  Dr  Chalmers. 

"  So  early  as  1804  he  had  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  '  the  writ- 
ings of  Moses  do  not  fix  the  antiquity  of  the  globe.  If  they  fix  any- 
thing at  all  it  is  only  the  antiquity  of  the  species.'  In  the  article  on 
Christianity,  this  general  assertion  appears  in  a  more  distinct  and 
intelligible  form,  when  it  is  asked,  *  Does  Moses  ever  say  that  there 
was  not  an  interval  of  many  ages  betwixt  the  first  act  of  creation, 
described  in  the  first  verse  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  said  to  have 
been  performed  at  the  beginning,  and  those  more  detailed  operations, 

the  account  of  which  commences  at  the  second  verse  ? 

Or  does  he  ever  make  us  to  understand  that  the  genealogies  of  man 
went  any  further  than  to  fix  the  antiquity  of  the  species,  and  of  con- 
sequence, that  they  left  the  antiquity  of  the  globe  a  fi-ee  subject  for 
the  speculations  of  philosophers?'  About  the  time  at  which  this 
artiple  first  appeared,  Professor  Jameson  published  his  translation  of 
Guvier's  ^  Essay  on  the  Theory  of  the  Earth.'  In  a  review  of  this 
Essay,  inserted  in  the  'Christian  Instructor'  for  April  1814,  Mr 
Chalmers  remarks, — '  Should  the  phenomena  compel  us  to  assign 
a  greater  antiquity  to  the  globe  than  to  that  work  of  days  detailed 
in  the  book  of  Genesis,  there  is  still  one  way  of  saving  the  credit  of 
the  literal  history.  The  first  creation  of  the  earth  and  heavens  may 
have  formed  no  part  of  that  work.  This  took  place  at  the  beginning^ 
and  is  described  in  the  first  verse  of  Genesis.  It  is  not  said  when  the 
beginning  was.  We  know  the  general  impression  to  be  that  it  was  on 
the  earlier  part  of  the  first  day,  and  that  the  first  act  of  creation 
formed  part  of  the  same  day's  work  with  the  formation  of  light.  We 
ask  our  readers  to  turn  to  that  chapter,  and  to  read  the  first  five  verses 
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of  tt»  Is  time  mj  forcing  ia  the  stqipodHion  tluit  die  infe  vcne  ds-- 
■cribes  the  prinierj  act  of  ereataooy  ani  leare  at  at  fiberty  to  plaeo 
it  as  &r  bad^  as  we  aiaj ;  that  the  fini  half  of  the  seeoad  Tone  do- 
scribes  the  stale  of  the  earth  (which  may  alieadj  have  eodsted  fior 
ages,  and  been  the  theatre  of  geologicai  rsTofaitioDs)  at  the  poiat  of 
time  anterior  to  the  detailed  operations  of  this  chapter ;  and  that  the 
motion  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  described  in  the  second  daose  of  the 
second  Terse,  was  the  commencement  of  these  operations  T  In  this 
case,  the  creation  of  light  may  have  been  the  great  and  leading  CTent 
of  the  first  day,  and  Moses  may  be  supposed  to  give  as,  not  ahisiory 
of  the  first  formation  of  things,  bat  ^  the  formation  of  the  present 
system."* 

This  soon  became  the  acknowledged  satisfiictoiy  scheme  of 
reconciliation  between  the  two  Becorak  Greologists  accepted  it. 
Infidelity  fomid  it  a  shield  on  which  all  its  arrows  lut^e.  Until 
recently  it  was  permitted  to  hold  the  hi^  place  assigned  to  it 
by  Chalmers.  But  varied  as  the  lights  were  in  which  the  mind 
of  Dr  Chalmers  pot  it,  it  was  reserved  fi^r  Hush  Miller  to  shew 
the  many-sidedness  of  it  as  an  apologetic  hypothesis  It  finds  a 
prominent  place  in  his  earliest  writinffs.  fiot  we  need  to  torn 
to  his  ''  First  Impressions  of  England  and  its  People,"  for  the 
fullest  and  ablest  statement  of  it  to  be  found  in  his  works.  We 
shall  quote  from  the  edition  of  1853 : — 

'*  But  did  God  reveal  the  earth's  agt,  either  directly  or  otherwise  f 
Let  us  examine  the  narrative.  '  In  the  beginning  God  created  the 
heaven  and  the  earth.  And  the  earth  was  without  form  and  void  ; 
and  darkness  was  upon  the  &ce  of  the  deep.  And  the  Spirit  of  God 
moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.  And  God  said,  let  there  be  light, 
and  there  was  light.'  Now,  let  it  be  admitted,  for  the  argument's 
sake,  that  the  earth  existed  in  the  dark  and  void  state  described  here 
only  six  days,  of  twenty'four  hours  each  before  the  creation  of  man ; 
and  that  the  going  forth  of  the  Spirit  and  the  breaking  out  of  the 
light,  on  this  occasion,  were  events  immediately  introductory  to  the 
creation  to  which  we  ourselves  belong.  And  what  then  t  It  is  evi- 
dent, from  the  continuity  of  the  narrative  in  the  passage,  say  the  anti- 
geologists,  that  there  could  have  been  no  creations  on  this  earth  prior 
to  the  present  one.  Nay,  not  so ;  for  ought  that  i^ppears  in  the  nar* 
rative,  there  might  have  been  many.  Between  the  creation  of  the 
matter  of  which  the  earth  is  composed,  as  enunciated  in  the  first 
verse,  and  the  earth's  void  and  chaotic  state,  as  described  in  the 
second,  a  thousand  creations  might  have  intervened.  As  may  be  de- 
monstrated from  even  the  writings  of  Moses  himself,  the  continuity 
of  a  narrative  furnishes  no  evidence  whatever  that  the  facts  which  it 
records  were  continuous. 

**  Take  for  instance,  the  following  passage :— '  There  went  oat  a  man 

^  «*  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writtngs  of  Thomas  Chalmera,  D  J).,  LL  JD."  Vol 
L,  pp.  SSS,  3S7. 
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of  tbe  honse  of  Let!,  and  took  to  wife  a  daoghter  of  Loti.  And  the 
woman  conceived  and  bare  a  son ;  and  when  dhe  saw  that  fae  was  a 
goodlj  child,  she  hid  him  three  months.  And  when  she  could  no 
longer  hide  him,  she  took  ibr  him  an  ark  of  bulrushes,  and  daubed  \% 
with  slime  and  with  pitch,  and  put  the  child  therein ;  and  she  laid  it 
in  the  fags  by  the  river's  brink.'  The  narrative  here  is  quite  as 
continuous  as  in  the  first  three  verses  of  Genesis.  In  the  order  of 
the  relation,  the  marriage  of  the  parents  is  as  directly  followed  in 
the  one  case  by  the  birth  of  a  son,  as  the  creation  of  matter  is  fol- 
lowed iQ  the  other  by  the  first  beginnings  of  the  existing  state  of 
things.  The  reader  has  as  slight  grounds  to  infer  in  the  one  case, 
that  between  the  marriage  of  the  parents  and  the  birth  of  the  child, 
the  births  of  several  other  children  of  the  family  had  taken  place,  as 
to  infer  in  the  other,  that  between  the  creation  of  matter  and  the 
subsisting  creation  there  had  taken  place  several  other  creations. 
And  if  ^e  continuity  of  the  narrative  would  not  justify  the  inference 
in  the  one  case,  just  as  little  can  it  justify  it  in  the  other.  We  know, 
however,  from  succeeding  portions  of  Scripture,  that  the  fatho*  and 
mother  of  this  child  had  several  other  children  bom  to  them  in  the 
period  that  intervened  between  their  marriage  and  his  birth.  They 
had  a  son  named  Aaron,  who  had  been  bom  at  least  two  years  pre- 
vious ;  and  a  daughter  Miriam,  who  was  old  enough  at  the  time  to 
keep  sedulous  watch  over  the  little  ark  of  bulrushes,  and  to  suggest 
to  Pharaoh's  daughter  that  it  might  be  well  for  her  to  go  and  call  one 
of  the  Hebrew  women  to  be  nurse  to  the  child.  It  was  essential,  in 
the  course  of  Scripture  narrative,  that  we  should  be  introduced  to 
personages  so  famous  as  Aaron  and  Miriam,  and  who  were  destined 
to  enact  parts  so  important  in  the  history  of  the  Church  ;  and  so  we 
have  been  introduced  to  them.  And  had  it  been  as  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  revelation,  that  reference  should  have  been  made  to  the  in- 
tervening creations  in  the  one  ease,  as  to  the  intervening  births  in  the 
other,  we  would  doubtless  have  heard  of  them  too.  But,  as  has  been 
already  said,  it  was  not  so  necessary ;  it  was  not  necessary  at  all. 
The  ferns  and  lepidodendra  of  the  coal  measures  are  as  little  connect- 
ed with  the  truths  which  influence  our  spiritual  state,  as  the  vege- 
table productions  of  mercury  or  of  pallas ;  the  birds  and  reptiles  of 
the  ooHte,  as  the  unknown  animals  that  inhabit  the  plains  or  disport 
in  the  rivers  of  Saturun  or  Uranus*  And  so  revelation  is  as  silent 
on  the  geological  phenomena  as  on  the  cotemporary  creation8,-r-on 
the  periods  and  order  of  systems  and  formations,  as  on  the  relative 
positions  of  the  earth  and  sun,  or  the  places  and  magnitude  of  the 
planets."^ 

Mr  Miller  left  this  oroand.  He  had  been  working  for  a  few 
vears  amongst  some  of  the  later  fossilferons  strata^  and  believed 
be  bad  found  phenomena  which  the  scheme  of  Chalmers  did  not 
meet.     ^^Tbe  Testimony  of  the  Bocks"  deals  vritb  these,  and 

'"FirHlmpriMioMefBnglaadMiditsFeoplew''    TUid  £ditk>]i,  1858.    Pp. 
821,  323. 
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propounds  a  solution  of  the  difficulties.  All  that  he  found 
necessary,  he  says,  ''at  the  time  (of  his  old  studies  among  the 
PalsBozoic),  was  some  scheme  that  would  permit  me  to  assign  to 
the  earth  a  high  antiquity,  and  to  regard  it  as  the  scene  of  manv 
successive  creations.  During  the  last  nine  years,  however,  I 
have  spent  a  few  weeks  every  autumn  in  exploring  the  later  for- 
mations, and  acquainting  myself  with  their  peculiar  organisms,** 
And  he  adds-'^The  concluiion  at  which  I  £ave  been  compelled 
to  arrive  is,  that  for  many  long  ages  ere  man  was  •ushered  into 
being,  not  a  few  of  his  humbler  contemporaries  of  the  fields  and 
of  the  woods  enjoyed  life  in  their  present  haunts,  and  that  for 
thousands  of  years  anterior  to  even  their  appearance,  many  of  the 
existing  molluscs  lived  in  our  seas.  The  day  during  which  the 
present  creation  came  into  being,  and  in  wliich  GcS  when  He 
made  '  the  beast  of  the  earth  after  his  kind,  and  the  cattle  after 
their  kind,'  at  length  terminated  the  work  by  moulding  a  crea- 
tnre  in  His  own  image,  to  whom  He  gave  /ominion  over  them 
all,  was  not  a  brief  period  of  a  few  hours  duration,  but  extended 
over,  mayhap,  millenniums  of  centuries."  Thus  "The  Age 
Theory,"  which,  though  held  before  by  several  eminent  natur- 
alists,^ will  now  be  mainly  associated  with  Mr  MilWs  name, 
because  he  has  linked  it  with  facts  which  before  did  not  seem  to 
have  any  bearing  on  it,  and  beca,use  he  has  surrounded  it  with  a 
poetic  beauty  which  will  make  it  attractive,  apart  altogetlier  from 
the  question  of  its  truthfulness. 

Tne  publication  of  "  The  Testimony  "  had  been  looked  forward 
to  with  some  anxiety  by  many,  who  had  intelligently  loved  to 
associate  Mr  Miller's  great  name  with  the  defence  of  the  ac- 
cepted scheme  of  reconciliation.  This  feeling  had  been  deepened 
by  the  publication  of  some  of  the  lectures  m  a  separate  form, 
which  were  to  be  incorporated  in  the  new  volume.  In  perusing 
these,  earnestly  and  lovingly,  they  had  yielded  to  the  giant  intel- 
lect of  the  author,  they  had  willingly  given  themselves  up  to  the 
fascination  of  style  and  illustration,  nevertheless  they  laid  them 
aside,  under  a  sense  of  want  of  comfort,  the  cause  of  which  they 
were  not  very  willing  to  define.  Was  it  not  with  the  author  as  it 
had  been  before  ?  There  were  still  the  heart  of  love  and  the 
weapons  of  faith;  but  were  there  not  armour  which  he  had 
not  proved,  and  weapons  which  might  become  weapons  of  weak- 
ness, even  in  the  might  of  his  practised  hand  ?  We  know  we 
express  the  feelings  of  many  who  have  sat  at  his  feet,  looked 
lovingly  into  the  manly  grandeur  of  that  truly  Scottish  coimte- 
nance,  and  listened  with  joy  to  the  words  of  wisdom  from  his 

^  CuTier,  Parkinson,  Jameson,  in  whose  writings  difficulties  like  those 
stated  by  Mr  Miller  miut  haye  heen  before  him  while  he  held  by  the  scheme 
of  1804. 
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lipsy  when  vre  say,  that  there  was  a  wish  that  some  of  the  views 
brought  out  in  the  published  lectures  might  not  have  greater 
prominence  given  to  them  bv  being  made  part  of  a  book.  They 
forgot  that  this  could  not  oe.  He  gave  permanency  to  every 
thought  the  moment  he  committed  it  to  the  press,  and  it  became 
the  possession  of  his  age  and  of  posterity.  It  was,  moreover, 
likely  that  the  proud  position,  to  which  the  richly  and  grandly 
gifted  author  had  so  nobly  climbed,  would  lead  many  to  accept 
his  physico-theological  views,  simply  because  they  are  his. 
Many,  too,  who  might  not  see  their  way  to  this,  would  be  tempt- 
ed to  remain  silent,  as  they  remembered  the  battles  he  had 
fought  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  in  the  Church,  and  in  the  State, 
and  the  great  work  he  had  accomplished  in  demolishing  huge 
fabrics  of  dreamy  scientific  speculation,  and  in  adding  so  much 
to  the  strength  and  the  adorning  of  that  grand  temple  which 
science,  under  the  power  of  the  thought  of  God,  is  hastening  to 
build  up  to  the  praise  of  the  great  Creator.  That  the  attitude 
which  many  are  assuming  to  the  views  propounded  in  "The 
Testimony,"  and  the  manifest  attempts  which  are  now  being 
made  to  drive  young,  thoughtful  minds  into  a  cold,  dark,  surmng 
sea  of  doubt,  on  these,  questions,  make  it  needful  that  an  enbrt 
should  be  made  to  show  that  it  has  not  yet  come  to  this.  There 
is  no  concealing  that  this  volume  has  been  hailed  with  a  wel- 
come by  some  men,  who  are  labouring  with  great  ability,  but 
with  much  expressed  malice,  to  sap  the  mundations  of  men's  con- 
fidence in  the  Bible*  We  have  a  case  in  point  in  "  C,"  whose 
work  on  "  Geology  and  Genesis,"  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
characterize.  "  It  is  a  great  satsfaction,"  says  "  C,"  when  refer- 
ring to  the  scope  \>i  his  own  work,  "  to  receive  this  confirmation 
fi:om  so  deeply  lamented  and  able  a  geologist,"  p.  vi. 

"  The  Testimony  of  the  Rocks,"  is  too  well  known  to  require 
any  lengthened  analysis.  It  contents  may  be  classed  under  five 
divisions — 1st,  The  Falseontological  History  of  Plants  and 
Animals;  2d,  The  Mosaic  and  Geological  Records,  and  the 
mode  in  which  the  matter  of  the  former  was  revealed  to  the  mind 
of  Moses ;  3d,  The  Noachian  Deluge ;  4th,  A  Statement  of  the 
Distinctive  Provinces  of  Natural  and  Revealed  TheoloCT,  with 
an  exhibition  of  the  "Geologyof  the  Anti-Geologists;"  5ui,  Two 
Lectures  on  the  "  Less  known  Fossil  Floras  of  Scotland."  This 
bald  outline  will  suggest  to  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  wide 
range  and  the  great  importance  of  the  subject  discussed.  We 
shall  not  wait  to  characterize  these  in  order,  as  we  may  have 
occasion  to  glance  at  them  in  looking  at  the  (Hstinctive  features 
of  the  volume — ^the  alleged  demand  for  a  new  scheme  of  recon- 
ciliation, and  the  proposal  of  the  ^^  Age  Theory/'  as  the  only 
satisfactory  one. 
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It  fleems  to  tis  that  any  acheme,  whose  leading  feature  20  par- 
alleliam  between  the  great  charactmstics  of  the  Mosaic  days  and 
the  palsQontoIo^cal  remains  of  geolomcal  epochs^  can  nerer  satisfy 
inquiring  minous  as  abaolntely  true,  if  it  be  open  to  the  charge  thxt 
all  the  efements  have  not  been  taken  into  account,  yea  cannot  be 
taken,  which  are  needful  in  order  to  a  safe  judgment.  Forexamnfe, 
let  us  look  at  any  great  series  of  strata — as  Ae  Silurian,  formed  in 
deep  sea*  The  positive  statement  has  been,  that  higher  forms  of 
vegetation  have  not  been  found  during  long  protracted  periods 
of  their  formation ;  or,  as  ^^  C  "  puts  it,  when  showing  that  the 
parallelism  does  not  hold,  ^^  thousands  upon  thousands  of  years 
(passed)  before  a  single  evidence  of  the  seed  bearing  plants  of 
the  first  day's  creation  existed." — (P.  23.)  But  has  not  Murchison 
found  anthracite  in  the  oldest  greywacke,  and  does  not  Prof. 
Nichol  believe  that  he  has  discovered,  imder  the  miscroscope, 
fibrous  structure  in  the  ashes  of  the  Peeblesshire  lower  Silunan 
greywacke  anthracite  V  Do  we  know,  then,  absolutely,  that 
neither  land  plants  nor  animaL.  existed  daring  the  gieat  sllorian 
ages  ?  Do  not  the  hints  now  referred  to,  point  in  a  different 
direction  ?  Nay,  is  not  the  very  silence  of  tne  oldest  fossiliferous 
strata  su^estive  on  this  point,  when  we  take  into  account  what 
is  at  present  going  on  in  our  deep  seas  ?  Were  they  to  be  now 
dredged,  the  Tikelmood  is,  that  a  hundred  men  might  toil  for  a 
life  time,  without  finding  bone  of  bird,  or  animal,  or  bit  of  tree. 
These  leave  their  traces  in  the  hollows  among  the  hills,  in  inland 
caverns,  in  quiet  lakes,  and  in  the  deltas  offgreat  rivees.  May 
not  the  researches  of  science  yet  show  us  deposits  in  which  a 
terrestrial  flora  and  founa  existed  contemporaneously  viith  the 
forms  of  life,  to  the  existence  of  which  the  paheontdiogy  a£  the 
Silurian  bears  testimony  t  Most  of  the  generalizations  on  this 
subject,  are  built  on  tne  assumption,  that  nature  has  preserved 
tBe  likeness  of  all  the  forms  of  life  which  have  at  any  time  ex- 
isted,  and  that  it  is  impossible  there  can  have  been  any  more 
than  what  we  know.  Those  working  in  the  dark  comer,  are 
persuaded  that  there  is  nought  else,  out  in  the  wide  fields,  than 
what  they  see ;  those  sailing  in  the  little  creek,  believe  that  there 
can  be  no  wonders  far  out  on  the  great  ocean,  other  than  what, 
as  presently  sailing,  they  know  so  well.  Forthwith  the  theorist 
takes  up  a  position  ;  great  in  the  midst  of  controversies,  he  forms 
generalizations,  as  if  there  could  never  be  foimd  aught  in  the 
wide  world  to  conflict  with  them.  This  is  put  with  much  force 
by  Col.  Greenwood,  in  his  recent,  able,  but4somewhat  eccentric 
and  dashing  volume — ^  Bain  and  Rivers."  ^^  In  the  Permian, 
footmarks  of  birds  have  been  found.  Imagine  the  chances 
against  these  footmarks  being  preserved !    Imagine  the  chances 

'  "  Siluria,"  pp.  38,  61,  492. 
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against  their  being  afterwards  discovered  I  .  •  •  Will  any 
one  conclude  that  birds  became  extinct  and  did  not  exist  on  earth 
between  tiie  pennian  and  cretaceons  periods,  on  the  negative 
evidence,  that  no  traces  of  them  are  fbnnd.  Why,  thai,  in  this 
negative  evidence,  c<mclade  that  birds  did  not  exist  before  the 

Sirmian  period,  even  in  the  ailnrian  ?" — (P.  166.)  Yes,  imagine  I 
ow  many  apparently  fbrtoitons  concorrent  circnmstances  mnst 
have  met  berore  those  footprints  ware  to  leave  their  traces  on 
the  sands  of  time  t  They  torn  m  now,  at  the  stroke  of  the 
field  geologist's  hammer^  with  a  lesson  of  caution  for  all  hasly 
theorizers. 

Mr  Miller  discards  the  theory  that  the  present  creation  was 
ever  abruptly  broken  o£P  from  the  preceding  one,  and  says : — 
^  Any  scheme  which  would  separate  between  the  recent  and 
extinct  eadstenoes,  by  a  chaotic  gulf  of  death  and  darkness,  no 
longer  moGts  tiie  necessities  of  the  case." — (P.  122.)  He  then  asks, 
^^  What  are  the  fiurts,  scioitifically  determined,  which  now  de*- 
mand  a  new  scheme  of  reconciliation  ?" — (P.  123.)  Let  us  rapidly 
seview  some  of  the  alleged  facts. 

The  Old  Coast  line  supplies  the  most  important.  Mr  Miller 
found  that  it  consists  of  a  subsoil  of  stratified  sand  and  gravel, 
arranged  as  in  the  neighbouring  beach,  and  interspersed  in 
the  same  manner  with  sea  shelEi.  The  escarpment  behind  is 
^ther  a  slcqiing  grass-covered  bank,  or  snif-wom  rocks.  This 
escarpment  was  once  the  coast  line ;  and  the  terrace  beneath,  on 
which  some  of  our  principal  sea^port  towns  are  built,  was  once  the 
beach  over  which  the  sea  roHM.  It  is  known  that,  b.c.  150, 
the  coast  line  was  as  it  is  now.  If  the  present  has  stood  2600 
years,  the  old  must  have  existed  8900,  because  its  caverns  are 
deeper  in  die  proportion  of  three  to  five.  ^^  And  both  periods 
united  more  than  exhaust  the  Hebrew  chronology."  This  mode 
of  putting  the  difficnltv  would  be  satisfiutoiy,  were  we  sure  that 
the  caverns  of  the  ola  coast  line  were  subject  to  no  other  action 
than  those  of  the  present  one,  and  that,  when  the  sea  receded, 
they  have  not  gone  on  enlarging.  But  we  have  evidence,  even 
within  the  historical  period,  of  the  elevation  of  certain  beaches  at 
a  rate  tax  more  rapid  than  would  suit  this  theory,  and  we  have 
special  phenomena,  which  fairly  warrant  us  to  conclude  that, 
what  lea  to  elevation  or  depression  in  particular  spots,  might  at 
some  period  have  obtained  over  it  all.* 

The  next  outstanding  point  is  connected  with  the  discoveiy  of 
boreal  shells  above  the  old  « coast  line — sheUs  which,  though  no 


^  We  refer  oar  readers  to  the  facta  pvtn  hj  Mr  M.  at  p.  298,  for  another 
purpose,  and  to  a  graphic  illnstration  of  the  danger  of  lai^  calcalations,  bj 
Cardinal  Wiseman  in  Vol.  i.,  p.  276  of  **  Scieaee  and  Berealed  BeUgion." 
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longer  British,  yet  live  still  in  high  northern  latitudes.  But  the 
whole  question  of  the  likelihood  of  the  reproduction  of  forms  of 
life  in  one  epoch  which  were  characteristic  of  a  previous  one, 
would  require  to  he  settled  before  we  could  acknowledge  the 
difficulty  oelieved  to  be  involved  in  this  fact.  To  take  action  in 
the  difficulty  without  discussing  this,  would  be  begging  the  whole 
question.  The  great  feature  of  the  demand  for  ^a  new  scheme 
of  harmony,  is  the  allegation  that  types  of  life  have  been  carried 
forward  from  one  epoch  to  another,  without  any  break.  That 
period  dove-tails  into  period,  and  epoch  overlaps  epoch  in  the 
grand  march  of  life  up  to  the  present  without  break,  hiatus,  or 
cataclysm.  It  seems  strange,  nowever,  that  with  evidences  of 
violent  change  in  contorted  strata,  and  the  Uke,  and  with  periods 
at  which  there  must  have  been  the  destruction  of  many  varieties 
of  species,  it  should  be  held  that  these  suggest  no  probability  of  a 
time  like  that  brooding-darkness  so  plamly  taught  in  Genesis  i. 
If  Murchison  and  Sedgwick  can  speak  of  some  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  Arran  geology,  as  the  result  of  "  the  upheaval  of  the 
granite,"  and  tell  us  that  the  upheaving  forces  must  have  been 
in  force  at  a  time  after  the  deposition  of  the  new  red  sandstone, 
why  should  we  exclude  the  possibility  of  the  general  operation 
of  like  agencies,  at  the  introduction  of  the  present  epoch  ?  There 
has  been  a  grand  march  of  life,  but,  we  do  not  think,  an  unin- 
terrupted one.  Forms  of  life  have  passed  away,  and  by  a  great 
creative  act,  new  ones  have  been  put  in  their  place,  fitted  for  a 
scene  wholly  different  fi:x)m  that  which  preceded  it.  It  is,  more- 
over, consistent  with  Scriptural  vi^ws  oi  God's  method  of  govern- 
ment to  reason  that,  if  it  oe  acknowledged  that  forms  of  life  not 
previously  existing  were  introduced  among  existing  ones,  nothing 
forbids  tne  conclusion  that  after  a  period  of  cataclysm  all  the 
living  things  for  the  new  epoch  were  created,  and  that  among 
these  were  some  characteristic  of  a  previous  one.  The  talk 
about  waste  of  power  is  sheer,  downright  nonsense.  In  view  of 
this  strong  point,  then,  we  still  believe  that  the  old  scheme  con- 
tains an  hypothesis  which  even  yet  resolves  the  greatest  number 
of  difficulties. 

It  seems  scarcely  worth  while  to  refer  to  the  renowned  Eork- 
dale  Cave  Remains,  now  that  even  LyelP  has  come  to  tell  us 
that  the  nature  of  these  is  still  a  ^^  vexed  question,"  and  that 
"  the  remains  found  may  not  always  belong  to  strictly  cotem- 
poraneous  quadrupeds."  But  as  to  the  cave  animals,  this  is  the 
strong  point  in  "The  Testimony."  If,  however,  we  keep  in 
mind  the  analogy  to  which  we  have  referred,  in  connection  with 
the  boreal  shells,  it  seems  of  little  moment  whether  we  associate 

^  "  Supplement  to  the  5th  Edition  of  the  Elementi."    London.    1857. 
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those  remains  with  the  period  of  the  Norwich  Crag,  with  the 
glacial,  or  the  post-glacial  epochs.  Their  existence  can  create  a 
difficulty  only  in  two  ways— either  that  it  can  be  shown  we  have 
no  material  tox  this  analogy,  or  that  we  know  to  a  certainty  how 
the^  were  collected. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  do  not  acknowledge  the  urgency  of  the 
demand  for  a  new  scheme,  and  we  are  even  less  inclined  to  give 
any  weight  to  the  proposed  one.  We  fear  that  the  longer  it  is 
sifted,  we  darker  will  be  the  shadow  it  will  throw  over  a  great 
name.  Then  there  is  a  great  drawback  in  even  attempting  to  look 
it  in  the  face.  Its  gifted  author  liveth  not  to  vindicate  his  posi- 
tions with  that  maiesty  of  thought,  copiousness  of  illustration, 
and,  withal,  that  withering  sarcasm,  which  made  his  opponents 
think  twice  befor»  they  entered  the  lists  with  him.  But  the 
theory  must  be  looked  at,  because  many  are  rejoicing  in  it  as  a 
rebuke  to  the  ^^  narrow  Bible  views"  of  Scottish  theology,  and  as 
a  rebuke,  too,  to  the  Church  which  looked  up  to  him  as  one  of 
her  noblest  sons.  That,  however,  would  be  a  daring  hand  which 
would  attempt  to  pluck  one  leaf  from  the  laurel  wreath  where- 
with Science  has  crowned  him ;  yet  a  friendly  one  may  not  err, 
or  even  seem  over  bold,  in  seeking  to  remove  what  is  not  native  to 
the  mark  of  victory. 

"  The  geologist,"  says  Mr  Miller,  "  in  his  attempt  to  collate 
the  Divine  with  the  geologic  record,  has  only  three  of  the  six 
periods  of  creation  to  account  for — ^the  period  of  plants,  the  period 
of  great  sea  monsters  and  creeping  things,  and  the  penod  of 
cattle  and  beasts  of  the  earth.  He  is  called  on  to  question  his 
systems  and  formations  regarding  the  remains  of  these  three 
great  periods,  and  of  these  only.  And  the  question  once  fairly 
stated,  what,  I  ask,  is  the  reply  t  All  geologists  agree  in  holding 
that  the  vast  geological  scale  naturally  divides  into  three  great 
parts." — (P.  135.)  Mr  Miller  believed  that  the  Palaeozoic,  or  oldest 
lossiliferous  division  of  strata,  represents  the  creative  work  of  the 
fourth  day.  Now,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Genesis  i.  re- 
cords a  series  of  acts  which  took  place  in  the  order  of  time,  and 
that  the  fourth  day  is  assigned  to  tne  bringing  out  of  lights  in  the 
firmament.  Mr  Miller  transposes  the  worik  of  the  third  day  from 
its  place  in  the  chrcmological  narrative,  and  puts  it  in  the  place 
occupied  by  the  fourth.  This  arbitrary  liberty  taken  with  the 
sacred  text  is  sufficient  to  vitiate  the  whole  theory.  But  the 
geological  objection  is  even  more  formidable.  For  the  sake  of 
his  theory,  Ke  is  forced  virtually  to  overlook  his  own  and  Dr 
Fleming^s  labours  in  the  Old  Bed,  and  those  of  Mnrchison  in  the 
Lower  and  Upper  Silurian.  He  says,  indeed,  that  in  the  Palaeozoic, 
^^  we  find  corals,  crustaceans,  molluscs,  fishes,  and,  in  its  later 
formations,  a  few  reptiles;"  but  none  of  these  organisms  give  the 
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leading  character  to  the  Palaeozoic.  Now,  with  the  discoveries  of 
Fleming,  Murchison,  and  Mr  Miller  himself,  before  us,  we  cannot 
admit  that  the  increasingly  numerous  brachiopoda,  gasteropoda, 
and  cephalopoda  of  the  Lower  and  Upper  Silurian,  do  not  rank  as 
leading  features  of  these  great  formations.  And,  looking  more 
closely  at  Genesis,  we  find  that  the  creation  of  fishes  was  limited  to 
the  work  of  the  fifth  day ;  but  how  are  we  to  reconcile  the  order 
of  their  occurrence  in  tne  fossiliferous  strata  with  the  Age  theoiy, 
even  if  we  accept  the  arbitrary  transposition  of  the  third  day? 
We  meet  with  Dipterusj  Pterichtht/Sy  Coccosteusj  Asterolepisj  etc., 
at  a  time  when  it  is  alleged  there  were  no  leading  forms  of  life  to 
give  distinct  character  to  the  scene  I  More,  mi  Miller  admits 
me  existence  of  reptiles  in  formations  older  than  the  carboniferous, 
there  is,  for  example,  a  small  air-breathing  reptile — Telerpeton 
Elginense — ^in  strata  regarded  by  Sedgwick  and  Murchison 
among  upper  divisions  ot  the  Old  Sed ;  but  Genesis  i.  15  une- 
quivocally confines  the  creation  of  creeping  things  to  the  work 
of  the  sixth  day.  We  conclude,  then,  that  "  the  ^j^tprints  of  the 
Creator'*  contains  the  ftill  refutation  of  the  "  Testimony  of  the 
Bocks."  The  old  views  had  much  power  over  him,  and  have  led 
to  some  confiision  in  «  the  Testimonv."  Thus  he  gives,  in  the 
magnificent  suggestions  for  the  possible  poem,  great  prominence 
to  the  living  things  which  Genesis  associates  with  the  fifth  and 
sixth  days'  work,  as  existing  at  a  period  which  could  never  fit 
into  his  theory.  He  says : — "  With  what  wild  thoughts  must 
that  restless  and  unhappy  spirit  (Satan)  have  wandered  amid  the 
tangled  mazes  of  the  ola  carboniferous  forests  I  With  what  bitter 
mockeries  must  he  have  watched  the  fierce  wars  which  raged  in 
their  sluggish  waters,  among  ravenous  creatures  horriawit^ 
trenchant  teeth,  barbed  sting,  and  sharp  spine,  and  enveloped  in 
glittering  armour  of  plate  and  scale  I" 

The  division  of  the  great  strata  at  p.  184,  with  the  view  of 
accounting  for  the  six  days,  or  times,  or  ages,  is  not  more  satis- 
factory, even  on  the  theory  of  "  the  Mosaic  Vision,"  in  which  the 
periods  may  have  passed  before  the  eye  of  the  prophet,  as  so  many 
"  representative  scenes."  On  this  plan,  the  Azoic  period  is  to 
count  one — the  earlier  or  middle  Palseozoic,  one— the  Carboni- 
ferous, one — ^the  Permian  or  Triassic,  one — ^the  Oolite  or  Creta- 
ceous, one — and  the  Tertiary,  one.  But  if  there  be  anything  in 
this,  might  we  not,  with  equal  propriety,  so  subdivide  the  series 
of  strata  as  to  make  twelve,  or  more,  instead  of  six  periods  ? 
Manifestly,  the  "  Age  Theory"  is  a  present  failure.  It  will  not 
give  us  the  ground  of  harmony.  Genesis,  at  every  point,  tells 
the  story  of  a  widely  different  order  in  the  manifestation  of  being 
than  the  earth's  crust  does.  In  the  chapter  on  the  PalsBontologi- 
cal  History  of  Plants,  a  corroboration  of  the  theory  is  sought  m 
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thefjleged  ^^iBsemblance,  almost  amounting  to  identity/'  between 
the  elassifioation  of  modem  botanists  and  that  discovered  in  the 
various  fossiliferous  strata.  The  statement  is  both  striking  and 
beautiftil,  but  we  are  persuaded  it  will  not  bear  examination. 
There  was  once  a  time  when  it  would  have  seemed  more  strik- 
ingly true  than  it  ever  can  do  now^  and  advancing  science  will  go 
to  widen  the  difference.  "  The- single  point  of  diTOrence'*  vitiates 
the  presumed  correspondence.  This  seems  to  have  been  fek.  Li 
the  note  on  p.  9^  we  are  told  Aat  "  the  chance  discovery  of  some 
fossil  in  a  sufficiently  good  state  of  keeping  would  establish  the 
conrespondence" — ^would  put  the  monocotyledons  in  theplace  in 
the  geologic  scale  which  they  hold  in  that  of  Lihdley.  We  might 
reason,  tben,  that  the  chance  discovery  of  a  true  dicotyledon 
among  the  monocotyledons,  or  a  gymnogen  among  the  thallo* 
gens,  would  still  further  vitiate  it.  But  no ;  for  we  are  told  in  the 
text  (p.  9),  that  even  if  it  were  establiished  that  a  true  endogen 
had  been  found  among  the  thallogens,  this  would  not  vitiate  the 
resemblance :  it  would  "  merely  oe  a  solitary  exception  to  the 
general  rule."  Even  less  satisfactory  is  the  statement  of  the 
necessity  (p.  12)  for  two  series,  by  w^ch  one  class  runs  thrpogh 
another.  It  is  an  ^^  untoward  arrangement  for  the  Lamarkian  ;** 
but  it  is  not  less  so  for  this  presumed  resemblance-.  More*- 
over,  of  what  use  can  the  resemblance  in  the  arrangement  be,  when 
we  meet  with  such  a  confession  as  this  ? — "  Here  let  me  remark, 
that  the  facts  of  palaeontcdogical  science  compel  us  to  blend,  in 
some  degree,  with  the  classification  of  ouf  modem  botanists,  that 
of  the  botanists  of  an  earlier  time." — (P.  11.)  The  highly  artificial 
and  arbitrary  character  of  this  scheme  of  harmony  wholly  unfit 
it  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  propounded.  If  it  be  needful 
that  we  should  hold  as  true  any  one  scheme  of  reconciliation,  in 
order  that  our  sotds  may  get  rest,  as  they  turn  over  the  pages  of 
that  Old  World  history  wntten  on  the  rocks,  we  shall  look  for  one 
in  its  simplicity  more  like  the  Divine  record  which  it  is  intended 
to  vindicate. 

A  similar  line  of  remark  flight  be  applied  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  "  Noachian  Deluge"  is  treated.  It  is  not  dealt  with  in  the 
way  we  might  have  expected  fix)m  the  author  of  "  The  Old  Red 
Sandstone.  The  chief  illustrations — as  the  red  grouse,  and  the 
two  species  of  elephants — ^fall  far  short  of  the  mark  to  which 
they  are  directed,  and  might  be  used  in  another  way.  Notwith- 
standing the  strong  statements  about*"  supposititious  miracles," 
we  must,  in  looking  at  the  Deluge,  take,  even  on  the  partial  theory ^ 
miracles  into  account.  The  illustration  from  the  shores  of  tlie 
Caspian  will  not  shut  out  this.^    Besides,  recent  investigations, 

'  The  corroboratiye  evidence  from  Ljell  on  ^tna  has  heen  set  aside   ift 
'*  Rain  and  Riyers/'  ch.  yi.,  with  much  point. 
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carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  Eusslan  govemm^it,  g6 
right  in  the  face  of  the  remarks  in  ^^  The  Testimony."  But  we 
would  be  vexY  far  &om  pleading  for  the  universalDeluffe.  Neither 
would  we  take  positive  ground  on  the  other  side.  This  can  safely 
be  left  an  open  question;  and  we  would  not  like  to  see  the  Chnrcn 
pledge  herself  either  to  the  one  theory  or  the  other.  The  ten- 
dency seems  towards  the  partial  theory;  but  with  strong  expres- 
tsions  before  us,  like  those  of  2  Pet.  iii.  5,  6,  christian  men  should 
feel  that  they  can  wait.  No  great  danger  can  come  to  truth  by 
leaving  the  question  open.  Such  of  our  readers  as  have  neither 
time  nor  taste  for  the  study  of  the  scientific  evidence  on  this 
question^  but  who  have  heard  the  clash  of  the  weapons  of  the 
combatants,  will  find  a  usefol  risumi  of  the  arguments  on  both 
sides  in  ''  Noah  and  his  Times." 

One  other  remark,  and  we  shall  pass  fvom  '^  The  Testimony." 
— Eight  or  ten  pages  in  the  chapter  on  ^  The  Discoverable  and 
the  Bevealed,"  are  devoted  to  the  exposure  of  the  ignorance  of 
Turretine.  But  Turretine  did  not  nold  the  views  of  creation 
here  attributed  to  him.  Students  of  this  divine,  remembering 
the  large  prudence,  the  profound  sagacity,  and  the  great  com- 
mon sense  which  belonged  to  him,  might  have  anticipated  much 
caution  in  treating  of  Creation.^  And  so  it  is.  The  topic  under 
discussion  is  handled  in  the  spirit  of  a  man  who  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  making  Scripture  responsible  for  scientific  teaching,  and 
the  questions — ^^  An  Adamus  primus  martalium  fuerttV^  and 
^^  An  primus  h(nno  ante  lapsum  unmortaUtaiem  habuerit  ?" — are 
dealt  with  in  a  way  from  wnich  such  men  as  the  author  of  ^^  The 
Genesis  of  the  Earth"  might  learn  much.  Mr  Miller's  quota- 
tions are  taken  from  the  ^^  Compendium,"  which  was  not  drawn 
up  by  Turretine,  but  by  Sijssenius,  a  man  of  a  very  difierent 
calibre,  who  embodied  in  his  abridgment  of  Turretine  a  jejune 
work  of  his  own.* 

*  *'  Institotio  Theologicn."    De  Creatione,  Qaest.  viii.,  zii. 

'  "  Samma  Theologicie  Elencticte."  Anctore  Lsonabdo  Rusbshivs.  Da- 
yentriensi,  1677.  If  the  reader  compare  the  quotation  in  '*The  Testimony" 
with  the  following  extract  from  Rijssenina,  he  will  find  how  innocent  Turretine 
ia  of  the  flentimenta  aicribed  to  him: — 

1.  6ol  didtnr  in  enlo  moTeri,  oriri,  et  oceideie. — PsaL  six.  6,  7,  and  dr.  19, 
22 ;  EccL  i,  5. 

2.  DIcitnr  miracnlo  qnieriMe  in  hahitatione  sua. — Jos,  xz.  12, 13,  14 ;  Hab» 
iii.  11 ;  Job.  ix.  7.    £t  retrocessiase. —         xxxviii.  8. 

3.  Terradicitnr  immota  stare. — PioL  xciii.  1,  and  xcvi.  1,  civ.  5,  cxix.  90. 

4.  Nee  ayes,  qiue  per  horam  ssepe  in  gyrum  volitant,  ad  nidos  puot  rediro 
possent.    Interea  enim  mota  esset  terra  450  milliaria  nostra. 

5.  Qoidqaid  yolitat,  et  pendet  in  care,  ab  occaan  ad  orientem  moyeri  yidere- 
tnr ;  qnod  lalsnm  esse  co^oscltnr  ex  ayibna,  emissis  tagittiB,  atomis  splendeote 
sole,  et  pappifl  in  »re  yohtatlbu. 

XXCBFTIOKES. 

1.  Scriptura  loquitur  seamdam  e^parentiamj  i.e,  ut  vidUur  etae.  Besp.  £t  nt 
yidetnr,  ut  reyera  ^i,^Matu  y.  18. 
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'  The  other  works  named  at  the  head  of  this  article  may  be  re- 
garded— (1.)  As  neutral ;  (2.)  As  in  the  main  accepting  the 
"Age  Theory;"  (8.)  As  holding  by  the  scheme  of  1804;  and 
(4.)  As  directly  and  avowedly  pigged  to  irreooncileable  antagon- 
ism between  (renesis  and  Geology^ 

"  Creation  and  the  Fall"  must  be  reckoned  among  the  first, 
or  neutral  class.  This  is  a  pervading  defect  of  a  book  M'hich 
bears  marks  of  much  earnest  industry  on  the  part  of  its  author. 
Thus,  referring  to  the  scheme  of  Dr  Chalmers,  he  says — "  Giv- 
ing due  consideration  to  this  great  principle  (^  that  life,  once  be- 
gun on  earth,  has  been  maintained  without  interruption*)  of 
science,  it  must  be  felt  that  any  scheme  of  reconciliation  which, 
like  the  above,  proposes  to  break  the  continuity  of  the  chain  of 
life  by  the  intervention  of  an  absolute  blank,  is  one  that  cannot 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  case." — (P.  88.)  This  looks  as  if 
the  old  scheme  were  not  satisfactory.  Is  it  held  that  there  is  any 
one  satisfactory  scheme  ?  The  "  Age  Theory''  seems  to  be  most 
so ;  and  haying  stated  that,  once  propounded  by  Cuvier,  etc.,  it 
was  now  "  very  much  abandoned,"  it  is  held  as  "  worthy  of  re- 
examination, as  having  much  to  recommend  it."  But  at  p.  244, 
Dr  Chalmers'  reading  of  "  in  the  beginning"  is  received;  and, 
p.  245,  when  the  relation  of  the  first  verse  to  tlie  narrative  is 
discussed,  the  different  views  are  given,  and  in  the  style  of 
Matthew  Henry  the  remark  is  made — ^^  It  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine wkicfa  of  these  alternatives  is  to  be  chosen.  Much  may  be 
said  on  both  sides  of  the  question."  The  same  hesitancy  per- 
vades all  the  pages  devoted  to  this  subject.  We  took  up  this 
book,  expecting  to  meet  witii  the  grasp  of  a  mind  like  that  which 
met  us  some  years  ago  in  "  The  Method  of  the  Divine  Govern- 
ment;" but,  if  we  have  been  disappointed  as  to  this,  we  have, 
nevertheless,  found  an  able  statement  of  the  literature  of  contro- 
VOTsy  on 'the  topics  referred  to. 

We  can  do  no  more  than  touch  lightly  on  "  The  Harmony  be- 
tween the  Mosaic  and  Geological  ItSjords."  The  author  receives 
substantially  the  views  of  Mr  Miller  (n.  96),  though  there  are 
several  points  of  difference  brought  out  by  him.  1&  Miller  and 
Others  oefine  the  periods  as  ages ;  the  author  of  "  The  Harmony" 
refuses  to  admit  the  element  of  time,  and  makes  the  morning 
simply  the  commencement  of  the  special  Mosaic  vision,  and  the 
evening  its  termination. — (P.  42.)  The  descriptions  in  Genesis 
Were  "  picttlres  painted  on  the  fancy"  of  Moses.    Thus  (Genesis 

2.  Atet,  <Mr,  et  omkia  turn  terra  skovemhcr,  Resp.  Figmeata  rant,  Aer  est 
eorpvs  flaidnm.    fl.  Qua  vi  tune  ayes  ab  Qrienta  ad  oeeidentem  tnoreri  possent  ? 

§  XIIL  Homo  consistit  corpore  terreno,  et  amima  spirituali* — Gen,  ii.  7. 

Obfeci.  1  TKest.  V.  23.  Additur  spiritu$,  Beap.  Spiritns  mentem,  feu  intel- 
lectufii  iignUlcat,  anisui  volaniateaL— Fp.  94-98. 
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K  21)^  ^^  He  saw  the  monstrous  reptiles,  whose  bones  are  imbedded 
in  the  secondary  rocks."  It  was,  then,  one  vast  charnel-house 
into  which  the  man  Moses  was  led,  when  under  the  visions  of  the 
Almighty  I  It  was  not  that  grand  vision  of  life,  and  living,  mov- 
ing, healthful  things,  which  we  used  to  think  was  set  before  us 
in  verses  20,  21 1  The  chief  objection  which  our  author  alleges 
against  the  scheme  of  1804,  is  in  connection  with  the  use  of 
"  And"  in  Gen.  i.  2*  Is  it  not  copulative!  Mr  Miller  has  an- 
swered this  in  the  extract  mven  above  from  "  First  Impressions 
of  England."  While  Mr  Sime  pleads  for  a  partial  deluge,  he 
makes  two  noticeable  admissions^  On  the  hmited  theory,  he 
admits  God  might  have  removed  Noah  beyond  the  reach  of  it, 
as  he  did  Lot  from  Sodom ;  and  also,  'that  the  deluge  may  have 
reached  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  inhabited  earth.  Another  ob- 
jection to  the  old  scheme  is  found  in  the  alleged  parallelism  be- 
tween G^n.  i.  1  and  Exod.  xx.  11.  The  words,  "in  six  days,"  are 
held  to  be  equivalent  to  "  in  the  beginning."  But  if  we  associate 
Exod.  with  CJen.  ii.  the  difficulty  is  solv^ : — 

''Thus, I  the  heayens  and  the  earth  I  were  finished." — Gen.  ii.  1. 
**  In  six  days  |         hearen  and  earth        |  the  Lord  made."— Exod.  xx.  11. 

We  place  "  Cardinal  Wiseman's  Lectures" — "  The  Geological 
Facts,"  and  "  Things  New  and  Old" — ^in  the  third  class  referred 
to  above ;  because  m  them  the  scheme  of  Dr  Chalmers  is  re- 
ceived and  illustrated  from  the  point  of  view  of  modem  discovery. 
The  Cardinal's  volumes  are  in  good  keeping  with  t^e  name  he 
has  obtained  for  learning,  for  breadth  of  view  rarely  met  with 
among  Eomanists,  and  for  the  power  of  commending  <<  mother 
Church"  to  educated  minds.  It  will  not  do,  however,  to  magnify 
the  Papacy  as  ever  a  true  patron  of  progress  in  literature  and  in 
science.  Even  in  the  Caitlinal's  readable  and  pleasant  volumes, 
there  are  unmistakeable  evidences  that  he  loves  Rome  nfore  than 
the  subjects  under  discussion,  which  would  be  all  fair,  did  he  not 
love  to  get  a  back-thrust  here  and  there  at  Protestant  comba- 
tants. Then,  have  we  not  the  experience  of  Galileo — ^have  we 
not  the  History  of  the  Inquisition — and,  under  our  very  eyes, 
the  Index  Expurgatorius,  to  read  us  the  lesson  of  Kome's  attitude 
to  progress  ? 

We  rank  "  Geology  and  Genesis,"  by  "  C,"  under  the  fourth 
class.  Genesis,  this  author  holds,  may  be  a  myth — a  Jewish 
fable — a  work  of  imagination  by  several  authors — a  narrative 
w  ritten  by  a  man  called  Moses,  but  it  cannot  be  a  book  of  God 
— a  divinely  inspired  volume.  Geology  says.  No;  Professor 
Baden  Powell  says,  No;  and  so  does  "(5/*;  therefore  there  can 
be  no  doubt  about  the  matter.  It  is  all  settled.  Is  not  ^'  the 
Hebrew  Testament  clothed  in  garments  that  outrage  our  senses 
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hy  their  inappropriatenesst"  Is  it  not  "  the  work  of  a  somewhat 
nnscrapuloos  Jewish  leader?"  Does  it  not  sound  the  praises 
*^  of  a  people  whose  progress  was  deluged  with  bljKxiy  stamped 
with  rapine,"  and  wnose  only  motive  was  "  imgovemed  self- 
satisfying  impulse?" — (P.  4.)  Yet  there  is  a  certam  kind  of  abi- 
lity about  the  book,  which  will  assuredly  lift  it  up  into  a  leading 
place  among  publicatioDS  of  a  stamp^which  are  always  acceptable 
to  a  large  half-instructed  class,  whose  morals  are  not  in  the  best 
possible  condition.  Every  time  we  have  taken  up  "C-,"  we  have 
remembered  what  Franz  Cartel! s  mother^  said  of  the  German 
philosophers — "  They  believed  everything  except  the  Bible:  they 
Delieved,  with  this  exception,  everything  which  they  could  not 
— and  disbelieved  everything  which  they  could."  Thus,  eaually 
great  in  credulity  and  in  unbelief,  "  C."  begins  his  work  oy  an 
ominous  want  of  sincerity.  He  tries  to  fix  upon  the  Church 
the  folly  of  holding  ^  that  what  is  true  in  science,  may,  in  its  re- 
ligious aspects,  be  unsound,  or  dangerous  to  promulgate."  And 
with  a  ludicrous  ah*  of  self-importance,  he  tells  us  he  has  found 
the  true  key  to  "  the  historic  account  of  the  life  of  Moses,  the 
assumed  writer  of  Genesis."  What  is  it?  Hush!  Political  cun- 
ning in  adapting  his  delineations  ^'  to  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the 
Hebrew  character!"  The  account  of  the  creation  was  fabricated 
for  this  purpose.  Yet  this  author  believes  himself  equal  to  deal 
with  ^^  Geology  and  Genesis."  It  is  this  kind  of  spirit  which 
makes  works  of  this  class  piquant.  If  their  authors  would  keep 
to  their  task,  and  deal  with  their  subject  dispassionately,  they 
would  find  no  readers.  The  exhibition  of  this  animus  against 
the  Scriptures  should  vitiate  the  whole  book.  Or,  if  he  were 
desirous  to  be  great  on  these  points,  he  should  have  shown  that 
the  hterature  of  apologetical  Christianity  has  signally  failed  on 
the  question  of  the  canon  of  Genesis.  Had  he  been  able  to  de- 
tach Genesis  &om  other  books  of  Scripture,  his  Geolo^  mi^ht 
have  been  used  to  illustrate  his  histoncal  and  exegetical  skill. 
But  it  is  wholly  beside  the  point  to  try  a  book  by  what  it  does 
not  profess  to  teach,  and  by  what  none  who  receive  it  as  inspired 
say  that  it  teaches.  There  is  no  claim  made  for  it  ^^  as  if  Moses 
had  a  prescience  of  the  discoveries  of  science." 

^'  C.  s"  dread  of  miracles  amounts  to  something  like  mono- 
mania. The  mere  reference  to  analogy  creeps  like  a  dark  sha- 
dow over  his  temper,  and  leads  him  to  speak  unadvised  words. 
Nevertheless  we  would  again  darken  his  dreams  by  asking — 
Does  not  the  whole  connection  of  God  with  the  earth  represent 
it  as  a  scene  for  the  forth-putting  of  miraculous  power  at  certain 
great  stages  in  its  historvt  Do  we  not  find  the  analogy  to  this 
m  the  work  of  Redemption  t    Do  we  not  see  it  in  the  birth  of 

^  **  Tht  Metaphyncians.^    Longmans.   1857. 
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Christ — ^in  His  life,  at  His  death,  in  His  resurrection?  Buds  it 
not  out  everywhere  in  the  conversion  of  souls  to  God;  and  shall 
the  world  not  witness  its  triumph  in  the  dread  fiiture,  when  the 
quick  and  dead  shall  be  raised  up?  Why  not  expect  this  same 
power  leaving  its  footprints  at  each  great  epoch  in  the  history  of 
the  earth's  crust? 

"  C.'s"  strong  point  is  found  in  holding  that  the  present  aspect 
of  nature  has  existed  for  great  ages,  which  it  could  not  have  done 
if  the  Hebrew  chronology  be  true.  He  repeats  all  the  old  points 
about  deltas.  The  mud  deposit  of  the  delta  of  the  Ganges  would 
require  10,000  years  for  its  accumulation.  Of  course,  there  can 
be  nothing,  either  in  the  consideration  that  at  one  time  there 
may  have  oeen  an  amount  of  detritus  brought  within  the  action 
of  the  water  greater  than  we  have  ever  seen  during  the  his- 
torical period,  or  that  at  the  mouth  there  may  have  been  re- 
tarding processes  not  now  at  work.  The  debacle^  or  outburst  of 
lakes,  nas  been  little  taken  into  account  in  these  calculations.^ 
To  notice  other  features  in  this  book,  in  which  Sciolism  looks 
smartly  forth  from  behind  the  Mask  of  Science,  would  be  to  re- 
peat matters  already  passed  under  review.  We  leave  it,  with 
the  expression  of  the  hope  that  before  the  next  time  "  C."  shall 
seek  to  hold  parley  with  the  general  pubUc,  he  may  have  learnt 
that  humility  befitteth  man  who  knoweth  not  all  things,  and 
that  it  is  not  very  becoming,  eVen  for  great  men,  to  be  "  wise  in 
their  own  eyes." 

Our  design  has  been  to  put  in  a  word  in  favour  of  the  recon- 
ciliation scheme,  now  generally  associated  with  the  great  name 
of  Chalmers.  We  have  attempted  to  show  cause  why  we  should 
not  drift  away  from  this,  until  the  objections  to  it  assume  a  more 
formidable  attitude  than  they  have  yet  done.  The  scheme  oi 
Dr  Pve  Smith  has  not  been  dealt  with,  mainly  because  it  did 
not  msplace  that  of  1804,  but  merely  laid  alongside  of  it  a 
thought,  which  its  advocates  could  entertain  without  giving  less 
weight  to  it  than  they  had  done.  We  would  not,  however,  be 
reckoned  as  pledged  to  this  one.  All  that  we  urge  is,  that  for 
all  present  purposes  it  is  liable  to  fewest  objections.  Every 
scheme  of  reconciliation  will  continue  to  be  questioned  ancl 
sifted,  as  Science,  in  her  onward  march,  spreads  out  before  us  facts 
and  phenomena  unthought  of  before.  Scepticism,  fix)m  its  dark 
standing  place,  will  continue  to  watch  what  is  passing  in  the 
sunlight,  and  it  will  not  fail  in  the  friture,  as  it  has  not  %iled  in 
the  past,  to  step  forth  into  broad  day,  when  it  sees  anything  in 
the  progress  of  the  physical  sciences  which  will  serve  it  as  a 
weapon  against  God's  truth  revealed  in  the  Bible.    It  has  ere- 

^  If  "  C."  would  make  a  studj  of  "  Bain  and  'BXytn,**  he  might  learn  iome-» 
thing  at  pp.  5,  14,  75,  95,  114,  116. 
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this  achieved  something.    It  has  met  yoiing  minds  at  that  awful 

Sdnt  at  which  their  fresh  thoughts  either  look  humbly  up  to 
od,  or  proudly  abroad  on  man;  and  it  has  given  to  many  a 
bias  towards  the  idolatry  of  their  race,  and  ultimately  a  persua- 
sion that  their  calling  is  to  wage  war  with  old  beliefe.  The 
Ssition  is  a  perilous  one;  and  many  who  have  begun  the  battle 
r  truths  aceordingto  man's  standard,  have,  at  last,  fallen  fight- 
ing agaitist  Ood.  xhe  wonder  is,  that  scepticism  has  liot  been 
aMe  to  do  more.  It  occupies  vanti^  ground  of  no  ordinarv 
kind.  It  has  for  weapons  all  the  mfficult  points  which  both 
Christians  and  infidels  have  ever  met  with,  and  stated,  in  con- 
nection with  the  outward  world,  and  it  uses  those  of  the  former 
without  the  solutions  which  may  have  been  riven.  Voltaire 
used  to  study  Calmef  s  "  Commentary,"  in  whidi  the  Christian 
author  notices  difficulties  in  order  to  solve  them;  but  the  French- 
man gave  no  heed  to  the  solution.  He  picked  out  the  difficul- 
ties to  use  for  his  own  purposes.  This  is  a  characteristic  of  the 
class,  as  all  are  aware  who  know  anything  of  much  of  the  liter- 
ature which  is  current  in  cities.  We  have  more  than  once  been 
startled  to  find  objections  to  the  Bible,  which  have  again  and 
again  been  refttted,  stated  as  if  they  were  unanswerable.  Scep- 
ticism has  another  advantage.  What  Bacon  calls  "  the  Harmony 
of  the  Sciences," — a  harmony  which  not  dnly  reveals  each  science 
as  one  great  part  having  its  distinctive  place  in  a  system,  but 
which  lifts  theology  up  to  the  platform  on  which  the  physical 
sciences  stand,  and  recognises  it  as  in  brotherhood  with  all  the 
te&tf^ — ^is  not  dreamt  of  oy  it.  The  sceptic  finds  his  strength  in 
singling  out  one  from  the  midst  of  the  many,  and,  shutting  his 
eyes  to  all  the  rest,  in  torturing  the  phenomena  of  his  favourite 
bursuit,  until  he  wring  from  mem  utterances  corresponding  to 
nis  own  habits  of  thought — his  individual  tastes  and  prejudicesj 
and  often  his  dislike  of  the  Bible.  Each  science,  ignorantly  or 
wilfully  misunderstood,  furnishes  many  points  of  this  kind.  The 
attention  of  the  Christian  apologist  becomes  distracted,  and  the 
very  imperfection  of  man's  faculties  comes  to  lend  strength  to 
the  enemies  of  the  truth,  while  the  defence  of  it  is  weakened  by 
the  energies  of  the  defenders  being  of  necessity  divided. 

^  "  We  come,  lastly,  to  that  science  which  the  two  former  periods  of  time 
were  not  blessed  with,  viz.,  sacred  and  inspired  theology:  the  Sabbath  of  all 
Dor  labonrB  kad  peregrinations.*' — Advancement  of  Learning. 
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We  feel  much  more  interest  in  some  ages  than  in  others.  Two 
periods  may  be  exactly  contiguous,  and  yet  one  appear  within 
the  verge  of  ancient^  the  otner  of  modem  history.  Even  in 
those  times  which  must  be  called  bv  a  common  name,  modem, 
one  epoch  impresses  upon  us  a  feelmg  of  the  closest  affinity  and 
analogy ;  we  can  understand  the  passions  and  point  of  view  of 
its  chief  characters,  and  inttdtively  penetrate  to  the  springs  of 
their  conduct ;  while,  when  surveying  the  annals  of  events  oc- 
curring, it  may  be,  but  a  single  reign  before,  we  wander  in  a 
comparatively  strange  land.  We  hear  party  names  and  party 
cries,  and  we  know  that  the  objects  for  which  these  factions  were 
striving,  are  the  same  with  those  whicli  roused  the  desires  and 
regrets  of  our  own  fathers.  But  the  people  which  assumed 
these  appellations,  and  which  strove  so  angrily  for  those  privileges 
and  rignts,  is  to  us  as  strange  and  foreign  as  the  modem  Norwe- 
gian, with  his  Saxon  constitution  and  liberties.  One  great  line 
of  demarkation,  indeed,  there  does  exist  between  the  different 
ages  of  our  world.  In  a  broad  sense,  all  on  that  side  Constan- 
tine  is  ancient;  all  on  this  modem  history*  In  many  prominent 
and  strongly  defined  features,  even  the  borderlands  oi  this  line 
differ  firom  each  other ;  in  one  mighty,  conunon  characteristic,  all 
the  constituent  units  of  the  two  several  aggregates  agree.  But  we 
feel  that  the  differences  in  the  aggregate  are  greater,  or,  at  least, 
more  various  and  numerous  than  the  similarities  which  bind 
them  together. 

Then,  waiving  other  and  more  distant  boundaries,  pass  in 
our  own  history  fi^om  the  rei^  of  Heniy  VIII.  to  that  of  his 
father,  and  what  a  strange  feeung  of  isolation  in  a  strange  land 
and  people  comes  over  us  I  Bosworth  field,  and  Queen  Margaret, 
and  princes  smothered  in  the  Tower, — what  ^^  Dark  Ages'"  tales 
are  tnese  overshadowing  the  traditions  of  the  Iteformers,  and  of 
the  bold  Hugh  Latimer  haranguing  from  St  Paul's  cross.  Here, 
then,  we  discover  another  subdivision  of  history,  even  of  that 
history  which  we  call  modem.  The  tie  of  a  conunon  special  b^ 
lief  unites  us  lineally  to  those  times.  As  long  as  the  Protestant 
and  the  Boman  Catholic  Churches  stand  in  Lurope  side  by  side, 
we  cannot  help  recognizing  and  sympathizing  with  the  coimtiy- 
men  of  our  Beformers  as  compatriots,  almost  cotemporaries  of 
our  own.  The  feudal  system,  with  its  barons  and  its  villains,  its 
strict  and  strange  cumbrous  forms  and  ceremonies,  and  its  re- 
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ciprocal  bond  between  lord  and  vassal,  Mafi^na  Charta  itself,  with 
illegal  scutages  and  reliefs,  wards  defiauded  of  their  inheritances, 
and  heiresses  legally  sold  to  needy  profligate  adventurers,  have 
vanished  from  the  neighbourhooa  of  actual  associations.  The 
thrill  which  these  old  names  call  up,  is  of  the  fancy,  not  the  feel-^ 
ings,  and  scarce  wanner  or  more  homelike  in  most  men's  hearts, 
than  the  tale  of  Thermopylae.  But  the  old  faith  and  the  new  are 
still  struggling  on  the  battle-field  of  Europe,  and  we,  the  inheritors 
of  the  stnfe,  perforce  feel  with  those  who  in  far  distant  times  in- 
augurated it. 

The  commencement  of  the  Modem  History  of  England  is 
popularly  fixed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vni.^  because  one  of  the 
most  prominent  actual  aspects  of  modem  society  then  first  de- 
veloped itself.  So  as  we  pass  on  through  the  rule  of  Edward^ 
and  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  into  the  epoch  of  the  Stuarts,  we  start 
to  find  the  scene  again  changed,  and  the  same  actors,  the  Bacons, 
Cecils,  and  Baleighs,  the  Shakespeares  and  the  Ben  Jonsons,  on 
an  entirely  difierent  stage.  We  have  arrived  at  a  new  landings 
place ;  and,  when  we  compare  the  appearance  of  things  wim 
that  which  they  displayed  immediately  oefore,  the  one  era  seems 
to  us  an  archaistic  period,  the  other  modem  history.  As  the 
former  great  subdivision  is  owing  to  the  common  manifestation 
now  as  then  of  certain  religious  characteristics,  so  the  latter 
arose  firom  the  analogy  in  the  constitutional  phases  displayed  to 
us  and  our  ancestors.  That,  in  fact,  we  terai  "  modem,"  which 
in  some  important  particulars  resembles  the  existing  state  of 
things.  Christianity  now  still,  as  formerly,  separates  us  from 
the  days  of  the  Caesars  and  Augustuses, — the  Keformation  dis^ 
tinguishes  Europe  under  one  ecclesiastical  government  firom 
Europe  broken  up  into  two  great  religious  camps ;  and  the  sepa- 
ration  of  king  and  ministers,  vrith  the  consequent  innocence  of 
the  old  maxnn,  that  the  sovereign  can  do  no  wrong,  connects 
actual  citizens  of  our  English  commonwealth  with  the  Cokes, 
and  Pyms,  and  Vanes.  Yet  has  the  divisi(»i  been  even  now 
carried  far  enough  ?  Does  not  the  age  of  the  Star  Chamber,  and 
^^ex  ojffkio*^  oaths,  of  monopolies  of  soap,  and  compulsory  knight- 
hoods, scandalum  magnatum,  and  sales  of  peerages,  croj^ed  ears, 
and  Harrington's  Oceana,  appear  to  us  unnatural  and  alien  ? 
We  know  that  the  men  of  that  age  fought  for  the  liberty  which 
we  now  enjoy,  and  we  recognize,  at  a  general  election,  some 
of  the  arguments  which  Pym  and  Hampden  first  made  watch- 
words. But  the  private  life  and  manners  of  these  heroes  of  our 
political  reformation  are  black-letter  to  us.  They  seem  as  ideal 
as  the  descriptions  of  men  and  women  in  historical  novels.  We 
cannot  imagine  a  Falkland  or  a  Strafford  walking  the  streets  of 
London,  or  an  Aston  and  a  Wilmot  revelling  in  the  Guards'  club- 
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house*  Between  the  dinner  parties  of  the  West  End^  and  the 
fierce  rioting  of  the  Kojalists^  or  the  genuine  busines&Jike  de- 
bates of  the  liong  Parliament,  and  the  haran^es  of  our  modem 
House  of  Commons,  yawns  the  same  impasssDble  gulf  as  between 
the  dark  countenances  frowning  from  the  masterhand  of  Vandyke, 
or  Lely's  beauties, — imd  a  nuniature  by  Boss,  or  even  the  por- 
traits of  Laurence. 

It  was  reserved  for  another  reign  and  generation  to  roll  back 
the  heavy  folds  of  the  curtain  stretched  between  us  and  our  an- 
cestors. The  Revolution  of  1669  did  not  reform  the  working  of 
otir  constitution  alone,  it  changed  our  manners.  It  was  not 
achieved  by  the  energy  of  one  class  exerted  a^nst  another  class, 
as  that  consummatecfby  the  men  of  1642.  Nor  yet  again,  were 
its  objects  in  the  high  atmosphere  of  politics  which  the  majority 
of  a  nation  scarcely  breathe.  They  were  attained,  equally,  by 
the  dexterity  of  statesmen,  and  by  the  passive  resistance  to  o}>- 
pression,  of  the  ranks  which  had  cowered  beneath  the  horrors  of 
the  ^^  bloody  assizes.^'  Freedom  of  opinion  was  the  Nonconformists' 
reward  for  having  detected  behind  the  mask  of  an  occasional 
lenity  the  persecutions  of  the  High  Commission  Court,  and  the 
Corporation  and  Conventicle  Acts.  The  great  nobles  had  been 
at  the  head  of  the  movement,  but  the  masses,  which  followed  and 
approved,  or  suggested,  gave  the  moral  weight  and  momentum 
which  ensured  success.  Feudal  lords  were  no  more ;  it  was  in- 
fluence, rather  than  power,  which  belonged  to  the  order.  Never 
had  public  opinion,  in  the  wide  sense  of  the  term,  been  appealed 
to  more  consistently  or  folly.  Even  when  the  object  haa  been 
attained,  and  a  new  dynasty  placed  on  the  throne,  as  a  guarantee 
that  the  policy  most  antagonistic  to  the  old  would  be  carried  out, 
the  battle  stul  raged,  and  every  inch  of  ground  had  to  be  de- 
fended by  the  strength  of  half  the  confirmed  partizans  in  the  king- 
dom against  the  attacks  of  the  other  half. 

No  period  is  so  favourable  to  the  amalgamation  of  ranks,  and 
the  annihilation  of  classes,  as  constituting  an  original  and  per- 
petual distinction  between  individual^  as  one  in  which  known 
and  recognised  chiefs  have  led  a  movement,  but  by  the  choice  and 
election  of  the  people.  Every  feature^  whether  mental  or  even 
physical,  every  little  peculiarity  in  manner  or  conduct  discovered 
in  the  leaders,  whether  Whig  or  Tory,  was  of  importance.  The 
eccentricities  of  caste,  which  only  do  prevail  when  the  class  is  so 
separated  and  bound  up  in  itself,  that  each  member  is  sure  of  his 
position,  and  can,  in  the  very  wantonness  of  impunity,  transgress 
^11  established  rules— that  audacious  trampling  upon  decency 
which  the  anhals  of  Charles  II/s  reign  so  lavuhly  display — disap- 
peared undet  the  inquisitorial  censorship  of  public  opinion  under 
W  illiam  and  Anne^  and  the  biting  sarcasms  or  the  pen*    Wharton 
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'was,  at  last,  decent,  though  as  complete  a  profligate  as  ever,  and 
the  notorious  Buckhnrst,  of  the  crew  of  Sedley  and  Wilmot  c^ 
Bochester,  became,  in  the  later  scenes  of  his  life,  a  legitimate 
subject  for  panegyric  and  ode,  under  the  name  of  the  Earl  of 
Dorset,  the  Mecenas  of  literature.  In  some  measure,  it  was  that 
the  licence  of  the  days  succeeding  the  Bestoration  had  borne  its 
fruits.  In  its  ripeness  and  maturity  it  had  spread  from  rank  to 
rank,  till  at  length  there  seemed  danger  lest  tnat  which  had  been 
a  scandal  to  the  nation,  should  becom^  one  to  the  worid.  The 
moral  leprosy  had  so  crept  throughout  the  body  of  the  people 
that,  as  with  the  physical,  its  strength  and  banefulness,  politically 
speaking,  were  gone.  The  courtier  could  no  longer  pride  himself 
on  vices  of  whicn  he  once  had  the  monopoly,  nor  other  classes  feel 
that  their  superiors  breathed  an  atmosphere  of  which  they  had 
had  no  experience.  But  now  the  position  of  the  aristocracy,  as 
candidates  for  the  popular  leadership,  and  fcNPced  by  dread  ot  an- 
tagonists ever  in  trie  field,  and  ready  to  seize  on  some  occ^on 
for  decrying  them,  to  submit  themselves  to  the  general  rules  of 
society,  had  led  to  the  breaking  down  of  the  partition  between 
court  and  people.  They  were  still  the  constitution's  rightfrd 
champions,  out  subject  to  the  nomination  of  the  nation,  anc^  con- 
sequently, with  a  tendency  to  adopt  the  fashions  and  ways  of 
thinking  with  which  their  constituents  could  most  readily  sym- 
pathize. A  communiiy  of  ends  and  aims  led  to  the  approximation 
of  classes.  In  part,  the  higher  assimilated  themselves  to  the  lower, 
their  clients  and  electors ;  in  part,  these  imitated  the  refinement 
and  habits  of  their  represeaitatives.  Villiers  of  Buckingham 
might  have  still,  in  this  generation,  been  the  hope  and  chosen 
le^^er  of  the  Puritans,  but  he  miist  have  assumed  their  demeanour 
to  qualify  himself.  A  remn  earlier,  Harley  would  not  have  deem- 
ed it  necessary  in  the  he^  of  the  Tories,  to  wear  the  guise  of  a 
High  Churclunan,  nor  St.  John  to  pretend  to  be  a  Clmstian. 

oubject  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  political  and  eccle- 
siastical, this  result  had  been  efiected  by  the  efibrts  and  vigour  of 
the  writers  whom  the  Bevolution  brought  forth  armed  in  all  the 
panoply  of  satyr  and  invective.  From  the  Caroline  era  they 
had  caught  the  ease  and  polish  of  society,  as  opposite  to  the  ela- 
boration and  art  of  the  Elizabethan  epoch  of  literature,  as  was  the 
stately  feudalism  of  Gloriana's  court,  and  her  solemn  progresses 
to  the  younger  monarch's  saunter  in  St  James*  Park,  and  the 
banter  of  the  galleries  at  Whitehall.  From  the  same  source,  they 
had  learned  the  manners  of  the  great,  whose  sworn  defendants 
they  were,  and  to  depict  these,  and  these  alone,  in  their  works, 
since,  as  courtiers  were  the  only  patrons  of  letters,  no  represen- 
tations, or  even  mimicry,  of  manners  other  than  theirs,  would 
have  been  understood  by  the  only  audience  they  were  Ukely  to 
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have.     The  fate  of  the  Stnarts  changed  the  aim  and  the  fbnn  of 
their  eflforts, — ^while  it  was  the  means  of  elevating  their  profession, 
did  not  alter  their  character.     The  general  phases  of  society 
were  no  longer  displayed  in  comedy  for  the  amusement  of  socie^ 
itself,  or  burlesqnea  in  the  serious  rant  of  tragedies  with  plots  laid 
in  Asia ; — keen  satire,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  was  levelled  by 
one  side  against  the  peculiarities  of  some  prominent  champion 
on  the  other.    They  did  not  attack  vaguely  and  uncertainly  wnole 
classes,  for  the  dart  would  often  have  flown  wide,  and  hit  a  friend. 
The  Revolution  had  initiated  no  class-war.    Its  reproach,  on  the 
contrary,  is,  that  its  contests  were  mere  battles  of  factions,  each 
with  leaders  of  the  same  condition  and  rank — each  with  a  regular 
subordination  of  followers.    Especial  individual  defects  in  the 
opposite  leaders  were  the  subjects  and  topics  of  these  authors ;  to 
know  the  vulnerable  points  they  were  obliged  to  live  in  the  same 
circles,  and  affect  the  same  fashions.    No  mere  hirelings — inditing 
savage  a  priori  libels,  not  designed  to  convince  those  of  the  same 
class  with  their  victims,  but  only  to  rouse  a  vulgar  storm  of  odium 
against  them  among  those  who  knew  no  standard  by  which  to 
guage  their  superiors  iniquities — ^these  did  not  write  in  taverns  for 
the  half  eleemosynary  guinea  of  a  noble.    They  wrote  as  partizans 
— as  themselves  personally  interested  in  the  events  of  the  struggle 
— they  drew  the  outline,  and  polished  the  style,  nor  left  it  to  their 
employers  to  embellish  it  with  point  and  personality.    It  was  not 
a  fee  for  which  they  looked  as  their  pay  and  reward.    Every 
student  of  Swift  remembers  the  bitterness  with  which  he  repu- 
diated a  gift  from  Harley.    They  claimed  a  share  in  the  division 
of  the  booty  when  embassies  and  departments  were  to  be  filled  up. 
K  such  were  the  duties  and  expectations  of  writers  in  this 
age,  it  might  naturally  be  anticipated  that,  the  more  ftirious  and 
doubtftil  3ie  contention,  the  greater  would  be  the  importance, 
and  the  more  magnificent  the  recompense  to  these,  the  chief 
agents  and  instruments  in  the  strife.     More  peculiar  claims 
would  the  men  have  to  such  compensation,  who  rose  to  gratifv 
the  ever  ready  demand,  when  the  issue  of  the  struggle  of  parties 
was  as  yet  uncertain,  and  when  the  new  system  was  still  too  recent 
to  supply  fully  its  own  requirements.    This  palmy  condition  of 
authors  is,  indeed,  the  prominent  feature  in  this  strangely  excep- 
tional epoch  of  time.     Under  Charles  II.  literature  flourished. 
A  whole  nation  of  poets  lived  on  the  taste  for  dramatic  exhibi- 
tions and  the  nauseous  ftilsomeness  of  ridiculous  dedications, 
wherewith  the  most  eminent  personages  of  the  day  were  fed. 
There  was  a  "  wits'  coffee-house"  then,  as  later ;  and  courtiers, 
and  men  of  fashion,  loved  to  throng  the  winter  table,  or  summer 
balcony,  where  sat  enthroned  the  kingof  the  wits,  John  Dryden. 
1*  hey  dined  at  the  tavern  with  authors :  they  gossiped  with  them 
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at  the  coffee-house ;  and^  on  occasion,  adjourned  in  their  com- 
pany,  from  the  long-protracted  debauch,  to  break  windows  and 
worry  watchmen,  or  play  at  the  "  Mohocks"  of  the  time.  But 
this  familiarity  was  aU  on  one  side.  Writers,  who  in  public  were 
boon  companions,  found  too  often  the  great  man's  doors  rigidly 
closed  against  the  suitor  for  the  customary  gratuity,  after  an 
adulatory  inscription  on  the  frontispiece  of  the  last  new  poem. 
Even  in  those  half  legendary,  halcyon  days  of  letters — the  age 
of  Queen  Elizabeth — ^the  position  of  poets,  though  with  a  little 
less  &miliarity,  and  a  little  more  of  independence,  was  still  that 
of  hangers  on,  and  expectants  of  bounty.  The  Sydneys  and 
Southamptons  were  too  few  to  rescue  a  genius  fix)m  the  situation 
of  a  supemumeraiy  in  the  real  business  of  life — a  creature  born 
only  to  amuse,  and  not  for  use — a  self-adopted  descendant  of  the 
kept  fools  and  jesters  of  a  feudal  prince's  court.  Suddenly,  and 
to  the  manifest  surprise  of  some  among  them,  they  found  them- 
selves elevated,  by  the  novel  relations  of  the  Revolution,  and  the 
generally  factious  and  personal  type  of  parties  in  that  period,  into 
wielders  of  the  most  tremendous  political  engine,  and  the  real 
deciders  of  the  strife.  Scions  of  noble  families,  who  would,  under 
the  old  state  of  things,  have  begun  with  being  courtiers  and  com- 
panions of  royal  folhes,  now  inaugurated  their  career  with  a  dash 
at  literary  iame.  The  great  Ean  of  Halifax,  as  Charles  Mon- 
tague, grandson  of  Lom  Manchester,  had  no  mean  title  to  pro- 
motion at  the  court  of  a  liberal  and  revolutionary  monarch.  He 
challenged  and  proved  his  claim  to  favour  there,  and  in  Parlia- 
ment, by  achieving  the  glories  of  a  successftd  satyrist.  Prior, 
the  son  of  a  joiner  and  nephew  of  a  butcher,  would  have  been, 
tmder  different  circumstances,  as  much,  if  not,  perhaps,  something 
more  of  a  wit ;  his  name  had,  most  undoubtedly,  never  been 
connected  with  a  peace,  which  is  one  of  the  landmarks  of  politics, 
and  with  the  two  statesmen,  whose  real  character  is  yet  so 
completely  a  problem,  unless  for  the  exigencies  of  the  events  of 
1689. 

Prior  is,  indeed,  the  most  perfect  representative  of  this  phase 
and  order  of  things  that  it  is  possible  to  find.  Not,  apparently, 
designed,  by  his  nature  or  tastes,  for  a  genuine  and  professional 
statesman,  Iika  Montague ;  not  a  writer,  who  has  by  his  genius,  as 
Addison,  compelled  the  world,  and  rightly,  to  accept,  as  truths  of 
human  nature,  the  oddities  and  humours  of  a  special  period ;  yet, 
by  tempering  literature  with  politics,  and  politics  with  literature — 
neither,  by  itself,  in  his  hands,  very  powerftil — he  made  a  high  re- 
putation among  his  cotemporaries,  and  won  lofty  official  rank. 
Yet  more — by  the  mere  weight  of  the  frequent  repetition  of  his 
name,  in  one  relation  or  anotncr,  in  the  records  of  the  period  when 
he  flourished,  his  fame,  as  a  distinguished  diplomatist  and  true 
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poet,  has  descended  to  an  age  which  recollects  little  of  the  circnin- 
stances  of  his  negotiations,  and  not  much  more,  in  reality,  of  his 
luuse.  Yet,  the  single  iact  of  the  creation  of  a  great  reputatioii, 
is  never  without  an  interest  of  its  own.  No  effect  can  oe  with- 
out a  cause.  Men  may  praise  something  wliich  contains  not  a 
germ  or  spark  of  what  is  really  praiseworthy ;  but  men  never 
praise  by  accident.  Either  in  the  object  of  their  laudations,  <»r 
m  themselves  and  their  circumstances,  is  to  be  found  the  ex- 
planation of  the  halo  which  surrounds  some  names.  It  is  often 
necessary  to  recollect  this  in  contemplating  the  life  of  Prior. 
At  first,  the  humble  attendant  and  client  oS  wits,  and  the  patrons 
of  wits ;  then  the  college  cotemporary  of  a  man  destined  to  be 
the  most  powerful  of  agents  in  carxring  out  the  spirit  <^  the 
Hevolution — distinguished,  ^d  raised  to  fame  and  consideration 
by  a  work  which  carried  the  coffee-houses  triumphantly  over  to 
the  liberal  side;  an  active  and  favoured  co-operator  in  every 
great  scene  of  William's  foreign  policy,  while  not  less  influential 
m  furthering  it,  as  a  co-founder  and  luminary  of  the  great  Whig 
committee  of  wit,  the  Kitcat  Club ;  then,  a  revolter  from  the 
standard  he  had  so  long  followed,  but  not  alto^ther,  even  now^ 
alienated  from  his  old  companions,  nor  ever  visited  .by  them  with 
reviHngs  and  hatred  as  an  apostate;  quietly,  among  his  new 
friends,  assumiug  the  same  position  as  among  his  former  connec- 
tions— always  associated  witn,  but  never  leading  any  prime  move- 
ment of  their  policy ;  though  assisting  antagonists  to  its  spirit, 
still  negotiating  on  the  principles  of  tne  Revolution,  and  not  c^ 
the  previous  period;  a  chosen  companion  and  intimate  of  the  great 
minds  of  his  new  side  ;  neither  one  of  those  the  mere  acquaint- 
ances for  the  hours  of  relaxation  and  pleasure — ^if  employed  in 
affairs,  employed  onl^  for  a  pretext  to  burden  the  public,  rather 
than  their  friends,  with  their  support — nor  yet  the  secret,  unre- 
cognised counsellor  of  incompetent  or  indolent  ministers ;  even 
in  the  time  of  his  disgrace,  and  the  fall  of  his  chiefs,  not  con- 
demned to  the  ignoble  punishment  of  a  subordinate,  neglect  and 
obscurity,  but  thrown  up,  by  the  tide  of  circumstances,  to  obser- 
vation— exposed  to  examinations  before  secret  committees,  and 
imprisonment  by  the  Commons ;  lastly,  when  at  length  released, 
though  exdudea  from  the  rSle  of  a  politician,  as  a  poet,  the  idd 
of  society,  he  affords,  in  his  histoiy,  a  most  complete  epitome  of 
his  times.  Though,  m  his  tastes  and  conduct,  a  good  represen- 
tative of  the  old,  he  is,  in  his  fortunes,  a  better  illustration  of  the 
new  spirit  of  the  age — ^with  its  dissolution  of  caste  distinctions 
and  prejudices,  as  carriers  of  society,  but  not  of  the  personal 
gossiping  tone  of  a  community,  once  so  insolently  exclusive  and 
careless  of  public  opinion, — ^with  its  appeals  to  the  nati(m  at 
large,  by  arguments  drawn  from  the  scandal  of  the  drawing- 
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room,  and  with,  consequently,  the  elevation  of  tKe  reco^ised 
interpreters  of  those  argaments,  the  authors — ^than  either  Mon- 
tague, with  his  high  talents  for  finance,  in  an  age  when  finance 
was  government,  and  his  historic  name ;  or  Aadison,  with  per- 
sonal influence  and  literature,  which  must  have,  in  any  age, 
distinguished  their  possessor  from  the  masses ;  or  Swift,  with  his 
keen  political  perceptions,  and  constitutional  exuberance  of  party 
virulence,  in  an  epoch  of  personal  and  party  rivalry. 

This  deficiency  of  Priors  in  any  one  strongly  marked  faculty, 
in  default  of  Montague's  high  birth,  the  amiability  of  Addison, 
and  the  irresistible  despotism  of  Swift's  mind,  may  have  even 
aided  his  advancement.  He  had  no  family  claims  to  excite 
the  envy  of  those  great  old  Whig  houses,  which  had  efiectuated 
the  expulsion  of  tne  Stuarts,  and  •claimed  the  benefit  of  that 
event,  nor  sufficiently  manifest  ambitious  propensities  to  rouse 
their  jealousy.  But,  besides  this  negative  qualification  of  dis- 
ability, the  business-like  tastes  he  does  seem  to  have  possessed, 
certamly  contributed,  and  most  essentially,  to  his  advancement. 
They  were  just  enough  to  hinder  hun  from  being  a  mere 
clog  on  serious  hours,  and  proved  a  most  important  accession 
to  tne  utiHty  of  a  bo(»i  companion  in  days  when  afiairs  of  State 
were  discussed  over  tokay,  and  intimacy  with  royal  waiting- 
women,  and  a  capacity  for  a  lengthy  teartable  debauch,  were 
essential  gifts  in  a  Chancellor  or  Lora  Treasurer.  Business  and 
the  pleasures  of  life  were  in  that  short  but  brilliantly  artificial 
portion  of  our  history,  curiously  intermingled.  The  combination 
m  Prior^s  disposition  of  an  inclination  tor  pleasure  with  a  good 
deal  of  what  is  called  "  bureaucracy,"  made  him  a  most  efficient 
agent  throughout  it.  The  aristocracy  which  had  expelled  the 
oldMynasty,  naturally  asserted  a  supreme  prerogative  in  develop- 
ing tne  new  system.  The  sovereign  no  longer  was  the  head  and 
source  of  all  political  action.  Wffliam  and  Anne  had  been  par- 
ties to  the  conspiracy.  On  its  success  they  shared  in  its  results. 
But  they  had  oeen  parties  only,  not  the  designers,  champions 
rather  tnan  patrons.  As  the  relative  power  of  the  two  great 
factions  in  the  State  rose  and  fell,  the  monarch  gave  in  his  or  her 
adhesion.  William  had  been  naturally  a  member  of  the  ^at 
Whig  junto ;  his  sister-in-law,  through  life,  manifested  a  timid 
but  regular  bias  to  the  side  of  the  Tory  and  Church  of  England 
confederacy;  yet,  with  all  the  feelings  and  tastes  of  their  several 
natures  interested  and  bound  up  with  one  party  or  the  other,  we 
find  each,  in  turn,  compeUed  to  have  recourse  to  that  whose 
superiority  had  been  decided  on  for  the  time  in  the  dubious 
struggle.  And  that  struggle  was  not  fought  out  in  a  duel  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  ana  the  victory  won  by  defections  from 
the  opposite  ranks.    The  nation  in  whose  cause  it  had  begun, 
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Asserted  its  richt  to.  nominate  managers  to  carry  it  to  its  comple- 
tion. They  aid  not  claim  to  appoint  demagogues  from  tneir 
own  body  as  defenders  of  a  popular  standard ;  but  selected  their 
defenders  &om  the  limited  anstociatic  caste.  The  administra> 
tion  of  affairs  continaed  to  be  a  monopoly  vested  in  a  oonrt,  not 
one  dependent,  however,  on  the  sovereign,  and  all  govemm^it 
to  be  an  incongruous  medley  of  poUtics  and  pleasuro. 

Li  such  a  period  was  cast  the  poef  s  lot;  a  period  enveloped  in 
a  bright  haze  of  personal  love  and  hatred,  intrigue  at  home  and 
abroad,  great  alliances  cemented  by  reciprocal  presents  of  stronir 
liquors  and  champagne,  liable  to  be  dissolved  and  interrupted 
by  a  fire  in  an  amMSsador^s  house,  or  the  abduction  by  tlie 
Fopish  Countess  of  Jersey  of  her  Protestant  son.  In  reading 
the  records  of  the  time,  woi  might  imagine  ourselves  engaged 
with  the  Court  of  Charles  11.  or  the  Orleans  Segency,  tul  the 
casual  mention  of  the  ^^  Crisis,"  or  some  appeal  to  the  people 
against  the  efforts  of  an  opposition  hourly  gaming  ground,  drives 
home  to  our  recollection  the  &ct  that  we  are  still  in  the  purlieus, 
still  dragging  on  the  skirts,  as  it  were,  of  that  mighty  prodigy, 
the  popmar  Kevolution  of  1689.    Never  was  there  a  man  whose 

Jowers  were  more  completely  drawn  out,  and  turned  to  account 
y  the  predisposing  influences  of  the  reigns  of  William  and 
Anne,  than  Pnoi's.  His  wit  and  poetry  were  utilized  in  a  state 
of  society,  when  ^'vers  de  society"  were  an  important  part  of  the 
machinery  of  statesmanship,  when  ministers  of  state  went  wildly 
about  to  find  a  bard  to  celebrate  a  battle,  and  a  lord  treasurer 
could  win  popularitv  bv  parading  the  pageantry  of  his  white  staff 
through  a  crowd  of  admiring  courtiers,  to  flatter  and  caress  no 
greater  a  versifier  than  the  amiable  and  ingenious  Pamell.  As 
a  diplomatist,  he  was  criticized  by  Walpole,  perhaps  rather 
harshly;  fi)r  Walpole  had  a  ereat  dislike  for  ^^  litterateurs"  taking 
upon  themsdves  the  style  of  politicians.  It  was  certainly  fortu- 
nate for  him  that  he  emercea  in  circumstances  requirinfc  not  so 
nmch  a  nmte«nmd,  as  ^^bedient  and  indusSus  Jcretar^ 
and  mouthpiece,  the  popular  name  and  manners  of  a  poet,  ralher 
than  an  inventive  pcmtician.  English  diplomacy  was  almost  the 
creation  of  this  age,  and  in  diplomacy  he  found  the  fi'eest  scope 
for  his  abilities.  The  deeper  and  more  subtle  mysteries  of  n^o- 
tiation  were  indeed  beyond  him,  but  he  was  never  without  chi^ 
to  whom  the  conduct  of  these  fell,  who,  in  fisurt  would  hardly  have 
suffered  him  to  exert  his  capacity  in  that  direction^  even  had  he 
possessed  any.  WiUiam — ^it  was  a  matter  of  notoriety — ^was  his 
own  foreign  minister.  The  mind  alone  which  had  formed  and 
designed  it  could  hold  the  threads  and  clues  of  a  complicated 
net-work  of  plans  embracing  the  whole  of  Europe.  The  peace 
of  Utrecht  again,  was  fifir  too  delicate  a  matter  to  oe  entrusted  to 
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tSie  oasnal  iatoitkais  of  some  eelf'-reliant  enyojr;  nor  was  the 
pride  or  the  Yanit^  of  Bolingbroke  likely  to  brook  any  inters 
meddlings  with  the  mazes  of  his  con^rehensive  scheme.  It  was 
the  indifference  of  intellectual  capacity  in  Prior^s  character,  rather 
than  its  many-sidedness,  which  explains,  not  the  continuity  of 
his  emjdoyzDents  only,  bat  also  his  peculiar  happiness  in  being 
the  point  of  oontaet  rar  all  the  great  men  and  coteries  of  his  day. 
All  prqects  of  ambition  and  pleasure  were  then  much  more  con* 
oentrated  than  a,t  present,  and  drawn,  as  it  were,  into  a  &r 
smaller  and  more  contracted  space ;  but  there  was  a  &cilily  and 
coolness  of  temperament  in  him  peculiarly,  which  connected  him 
at  differ^it  times  with  combinations  the  most  dissimilar  or  even 
mHtoally  repulsive. 

For  so  prominent  and  active  a  personage,  remarkably  little  is 
to  be  leac^  of  what  is  perscmal  to  hims^.  The  details  of  his 
life  are  but  his  relations  with  the  fipreat  events  of  his  time  and 
its  most  illustrious  oharact^:^.  AS  men  have  a  sort  of  morbid 
curiosity  respectiAg  the  minutiad  of  the  origin  or  growth  of 
genius ;  the  point  where  it  put  off  the  aloi^h  of  ordinary  humar 
nity^  and  began  to  prepare  the  world  for  the  coming  splendour. 
The  demand  for  anecdotes  of  a  celebrated  man's  boyhood  o&j&a, 

Sroduoes  the  supply,  whether  genuine  or  not.  But  the  school 
ays  ^f  Prior  are  chiefly  remambbLe  for  having  been  cotempo- 
raneous  with  those  of  one  (Montague)  with  whom  his  name 
was  hereafter  to  be  connected,  whose  powers,  though  with  the 
same  component  elements  of  a  taste  for  poetry  and  ibr  politics, 
were  yet  weak  and  strong  in  exactly  the  converse  manner.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  grandson  of  a  peer  and  the  nephew  of 
the  butcher  and  vintner,  at  first  proved  very  intimate  Mends. 
Probably  the  acquaintance  between  the  two  became  closer 
at  Cambridgo,  through  the  medium  of  Stepney,  called  by 
courtesy  a  poet,  and  made  into  one  of  those  classics  who  are 
never  read,  by  the  introduction  of  his  name  into  Johnson's 
famous  biographies.  The  future  bond  of  connection  was  the 
like  dependence  of  aU  three,  though  in  verv  different  degrees, 
upon  themselves,  for  niomotion  in  the  world,  and  tender 
reminiscences  of  the  noble  old  school  near  which  two  of  them 
were  destined  to  repose  in  death.  Prior  was  fortunate  in  his 
master,  the  Dr  Busby,  whose  pupils  have  procured  for  him  a  sort 
of  honorary  place  in  any  history  of  English  poetry.  We  are 
told  that  he  there  distinguished  himself  highly ;  and  indeed  he 
must  have  quickly  accumulated  a  competent  store  of  learning, 
for  we  find  nim  prematurely  withdrawn  from  school  to  be  ap« 

Srenticed  to  his  unde  at  Charing  Cross.    So  near  a  chance  did 
iplomacy  run  of  losing  one  of  its  chief  omaments^-and  pub- 
lidhers  p^  a  prescriptive  right  to  add  one  more  volume  to  every 
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orthodox  edition  of  English  poets.  Not  to  have  passed  throtigh 
the  coUege  at  Westminster,  was  in  those  days  a  serious  disad- 
vantage  to  an  ambitions  yonth ;  for  the  **  Challenges,''  espe- 
cially those  at  the  conclusion  of  the  course,  a  competition  in 
which  each  candidate  turns  examiner  of  his  rivals  in  his  torn, 
were  then  one  of  the  most  fashionable  spectacles  of  the  metro- 
polis. According  to  the  politics  of  the  head-master  for  the  time 
Doing,  or  the  accident  of  political  or  natural  relationships  with 
the  families  of  the  comoe^tors,  parly  leaders,  influentii  peers, 
and  prelates,  thronged  the  antique  school-house.  There  might 
have  been  seen  St  John,  in  the  plenitude  of  power  and  place, 
encouraging  a  fnend's  cousin,  and  watchmg  spitefullv,  with 
the  old  rancour  of  the  bygone  Christ  Church  and  Bentl^ 
feud,  the  manoeuvres  of  the  tyrannic  master  of  Trinity  in- 
flexibly resolved,  "pro  solitft  humanitate  su&,"  writes  the  mdig- 
nant  minister,  "  and  with  all  the  good-breeding  oi  a  pedant," 
on  choosing  the  best  scholars  for  his  own  college.  At  a  later 
period,  we  have  the  "  great  Commoner,"  Pulteney,  writing  to 
nis  nephew  Colman,  with  fervour  and  enthusiasm,  on  the  same 
subject,  and  expressing  his  desire  to  be  present  at  the  contest. 
Many  boys  had  an  entrance  into  public  life  secured  them  by  the 
acuteness  and  quickness  they  manifested  on  these  occasions. 
Prior,  who  had  scrambled  into  the  school  with  difficulty,  had  not 
the  opportunity  of  signalising  himself  in  this  manner.  Tradi- 
tions vary  as  to  his  plans  and  hopes  on  leaving.  There  is  a  tale 
that  he  even  actually  served  the  office  of  tapster  at  his  uncle's 
house.  But  his  talents  were  too  useful  to  be  lost  at  the  epoch 
of  our  history ;  and  his  ingenuity  and  wit  appear  to  have  oeen 
exactly  suited  for  pushing  his  powers  into  notice  in  the  only  way 
then  possible. 

Patronage  was  now  in  the  very  pride  and  foil  blossom  of  its 
existence.  Partly  from  the  natural  revulsion  after  the  ascetic 
severity,  which  was  a  blight  even  upon  the  fine  arts,  of  the 
Puritans  of  the  Commonwealth ;  partly,  'it  may  be,  from  the 
instinct  of  gilding  over  the  gross  Sybaritism  of  court  hfe  with 
the  superficial  gloss  of  literary  taste  and  refinement,  every 
aspirant  after  fame,  or  licensed  indolence,  betook  himself,  as  of 
right,  to  composing  verses,  oft;en  of  the  very  smallest  and  most 
pomtless  character.  But  too  many,  of  feeble  powers,  and  a 
great  repugnance  to  turn  these  to  account  in  any  rational  fashion, 
used  literature,  not  after  the  honest  Grub  Street  fashion  of  their 
compeers,  so  mercilessly,  nay  malignantly,  assaulted  in  the  Dun- 
ciad,  the  writers  of  Queen  Anne's  time — men  who  meant  to 
live,  and  did  live,  by  hard  real  work,  done  for  small,  but  well 
earned  pay, — but  made  it  an  apparent  excuse  for  begging,  just 
as  menoicantSy  to  avoid  the  legal  penalties,  offer  matches  for  sale. 
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There  were  some  even  then  of  the  later,  and  certainly,  spite  of 
aU  the  ridienle  cast  upon  them,  the  far  more  honourable  type. 
Dryden  laboured  in  literature  as  zealously  as  any  man  could 
work  in  the  more  leeular  and  aypwed  prof4ions.  But  the  mar 
jority  were  of  a  dirorent  disposition.  The  luxury  of  the  age, 
and  the  IdVe  of  superfluous  i^tendants  had  demoralized  letters, 
as  a  court,  or  a  nobleman's  residence  often  does  a  neighbour- 
hood. Authors  did  not  rely  on  themselves,  but  on  the  chance 
of  cabling  some  great  man  into  guaranteeing  their  nowera.  Nor 
did  tne  wealthy  courtiers  disdain  the  office  unposea  upon  them. 
Needy  writers  were  taken  into  their  service,  as  an  additional  ten 
lacqueys  might  be,  with  the  riak,  of  conrse,  of  l)eing  turned  off, 
to  make  room  for  a  dwarf  or  a  bravo ;  for 

<*  Constat  leviori  bellua  samtu 
Nimimm,  et  capiunt  plus  intestina  poetae." 

On  the  easy  terms  of  rendering  his  regular  quota  of  judicious 
praise  to  the  poetry  of  his  host  and  dedicatee — ^for  generally 
^^  ipse  facit  versus,"  he  held  his  pension.  In  fact,  the  demand 
for  writers  worthy  of  patronage  had  now  at  last  exceeded  the 
supply.  But  a  state  of  opinion  when  a  brace  or  so  of  bards  is 
an  essential  element  in  a  splendid  household,  not  because  the 
master  appreciates  their  compositions,  but  because  he  thinks 
such  a  smte  a  badge  of  taste  and  letters,  is  not  favourable  to  the 
growth  or  the  vigour  of  genius.  The  condition  of  taste  can  be 
best  indicated  by  the  fact,  that  Horace  was  the  standard  of 
poetry,  and  the  cotemporaiy  French  bards  the  received  inter- 
preters of  classical  feeling.  Not  only  at  this  time,  but  later, 
when  literature  seemed  regenerated,  morals,  taste,  wit  and  senti- 
ment were  all  discovered  m  their  highest  perfection  in  the  great 
original  and  type  of  all  poets  of  society,  the  domestic  laureate  of 
Augustus,  Mecenas,  ana  all  the  most  refined  givers  of  dinners  at 
Borne.  It  would  be  quite  inexplicable  whjr  Horace,  Horace, 
Horace  is  the  perpetually  recurring  authonly  of  the  Caroline 
period,  and  of  the  distinguished  men,  the  flower  of  whose  youth 
rails  within  the  same  epoch,  did  we  not  recollect  the  analogy  in 
the  spirit  of  both  ages,  and  how  complete  a  reflection  that  poet 
is  of  the  tone  of  his  own  times,  and  oi  what  was  then  considered 
the  tone  of  good  society. 

The  Earl  of  Dorset  and  Horace  furnished  very  appropriately 
Prior's  introduction  to  society  and  fame.  The  celebrated  Lord 
Dorset  represents  the  court,  of  which  he  was  the  brightest 
ornament,  in  its  lights  and  its  shades.  We  ma^  at  once  reject 
his  prot^gi's  judgment  of  him  as  a  writer.  Without  going  so 
far  as  to  allow  the  song 

"  To  all  you  ladiea  now  at  land," 
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the  highest  merits  or  ranldn^  ks  tathor  with  Alexander  or 
Wilfiam  m.^  because  he  cookI  toaeh  it  tip  the  night  before  ft 
bloody  searfidbty  we  may  Mrfy  ^ve  it  eredit  for  great  neaftnest 
and  spirit  But  that  ^  the  manner  in  whidi  he  wrol»  wiB 
hardly  ever  be  equalled/'  that  ^  erery  one  of  his  pieces  19  an 
ingot  of  gold^  such  as  wrought  or  beaten  thinner  would  shine 
through  a  whole  book  of  any  other  author/'  is  adulation  only 
excusable  from  the  extravagant  courtesy  of  the  age,  the  laudable 
grief  of  a  friend  writing  to  a  son  of  his  old  patrDn,  or,  lastly,  the 
same  prejudice  in  favour  of  profligate  wits,  which  l^tds  him  to 
excuse  his  panegyric  of  one  noble  poet,  by  allusion  to  the  foigcyt- 
ten  lucubrations  of  another,  Wilmot  Ean  of  Boche^st^,  as  '^  tlie 
other  prodigies  of  the  age."  As  a  friend,  a  gentleraan,  and  a 
courtier,  he-  probably  deserved  the  praises  lavished  upon  his 
generosity  and  universal  affabili^,  though  frequent  giist«  of 
passion,  however  short  and  ^edily  atoned  for,  and  an  uncoB- 
troUable  taste  for  satirizing,  not  vice,  but  social  faults,  such  as 
*  tedious  recitals  of  private  affairs,"  "  extreme  ignorance  and 
impertinence,''  or  even  "  an  ili-judged  civility,'*  must  have  made 
his  temper  rather  tiying,  to  say  the  least,  to  nis  associates*  But 
to  gloss  over  the  nauseous  debaucheries  and  mad  follies  of  many 
years,  to  glance  at  scenes  which  have  done  most  to  taint  the 
memories  of  Charles  II/s  reign,  as  ^^the  little  violences  and 
mistakes  of  a  night  too  gaily  spent,"  Is  a  terrible  evidence  of  the 
radical  corruptness  of  society,  which  could  pardon  everjrthina 
and  forget  everything,  when  the  perpetrator  was  a  Lord  Buck- 
hurst.  As  a  patron,  however,  he  seems  to  have  possessed  that 
instinctive  apprehension  of  the  neighbourhood  oi  true  genius, 
which  so  often  beguiles  men  into  the  belief^  that  he  who  can  so 
skilfully  estimate  power  in  others,  must  surely  be  himself  en- 
dued with  the  same  species  of  capacity.  Intimate  r^ations  with 
Waller,  and  Dryden,  Butler,  Wycherley,  and  Prior,  wiA  all  but 
the  first,  the  relations  of  a  patron,  point  to  no  common  appreciar 
tion  of  intellect  or  ordinary  powers  of  discernment.  It  is  to  the 
gratitude  of  the  last  named  that  be  is  indebted  for  the  preservar 
tion  of  his  fame  and  the  memory  of  his  munificence. 

They  met  at  an  annual  dinner  of  the  noblemen  and  gentry  of 
the  parish  of  St  Martin's,  held,  according  to  custom,  at  the 
Bummer  Tavern,  kept  by  S.  Prior.  From  wine  and  talk  of 
love  there  had  been  no  unnatural  transition,  as  usual  in  those 
days,  to  the  poet  of  both.  A  discussion  arose  respecting  the 
exact  interpretation  of  some  inspired  platitude  in  the  Odes  about 
these  mysteries ;  and  one  of  the  company  happened  to  recollect 
that  a  schoolboy  was  in  the  house,  the  nephew  of  their  host,  and 
whose  memory  might  be  fresher  on  these  points  than  their  own. 
The  array  of  courtiers  and  authors  were  astonished  at  discovering 
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the  delkaey  and  auickness  of  perceptiou  of  the  deetined  vintnar 
in  their  own  jpecuuar  subjects*  Lord  Dorset  at  once  recognised 
the  lad's  genins,  and  charged  himself  with  his  maintenance  at 
Cambridge  and  ftiture  advancement.  The  determination  did 
honour  to  his  sagacity.  The  life  of  Prior  is,  fix>m  henceforth,  at 
home,  the  history  of  cliques  and  coteries,  which  have  made  them- 
selves niches  in  history,  whence  many  a  reminiscence  of  them 
«heds  a  bright  quiet  light  over  the  dark  places  of  this  most  ob*' 
scare  andidiosyncraticof  periods;  abroad;  of  famous  treaties,  ap. 
pealed  to  even  now  as  articles  of  faith  in  me  creed  of  the  balance 
of  power,  and,  in  their  provisions,  stiU  fresh  and  hsting.  At 
St  John's,  he  soon  grew  mto  fame  as  a  wit  of  the  very  first  rank 
in  the  then  sense  of  ^^  wit*"  Mathematics  had  scarcely  at  that 
early  period,  spite  of  the  world-wide  reputation  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  be^^  to  engross  all  the  interests  of  Cambridge.  Latin 
verse  was  still  there  the  poetry  of  the  educated ;  ana  each  un* 
happy  tenant  of  the  throne  counted  it  among  the  burdens  oi 
greatness  to  have  to  peruse — or  pretend  it — the  prolix  Latinity 
of  each  ambitious  gownsman.  Prior's  good  scholarship  even  sf 
cured  his  election  as  fellow  of  hb  college^  shortly  after  taking  his 
degree,  and  he  became  the  centre  of  that  society  of  which,  at  aja 
earner  date,  we  discover  many  picturesque  traces  in  the  quaint 
biography  of  Mattliew  Kobinson.  In  the  vacations,  witn  his 
brother  Cantabs,  he  might  have  been  found  pressing  round  the 
upper  table  in  the  ^^  Wits'  Cofiee-house^"  or  tne  famous  summer 
balcony,  where  they  listened  reverentially  to  the  mst  chief  of 
the  wits,  ^^  proud  to  dip  a  finger  and  thumb  into  mr  Dryden's 
snufi^-box,  tninking  it  enough  to  inspire  them  with  a  true  genius 
for  poetry,  and  make  ^em  write  verse  as  fast  as  a  tailor  takes  his 
stitches,"  as  a  contemptuous  cotemporaiy  asserts.  He  certainly 
does  appear  to  have  been,  at  least  on  repartee  terms  with  the 
^reat  man  at  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the  ^^  Town  and 
Country  Mouse,"  whatever  may  be  the  truth  of  the  anecdote^ 
that  the  veteran  author  shed  tears  of  annoyance  and  indignation, 
as  the  malice  of  the  town  delighted  in  lielieving,  at  the  fact  of 
^^  two  young  men,  whom  he  had  always  treated  well,  treating 
him  so  ill.  The  story  was  a  mere  expression  of  the  wrat£ 
which  his  envious  detractors  imagined  must  have  been  excited 
by  learning  the  general  ridicule  (Prior  and  his  coadjutors  being 
the  ^^  coryphfiBi"^  cast  upon  ^^  the  Hind  and  the  Panther." 

Never,  mdeea,.  had  anything  been  welcomed  with  more  riotous 
exultation  and  a  heartier  burst  of  panegyric  than  this  parody. 
The  smartness  of  the  insinuations  and  innuendos  so  pleased  and 
gratified  the  part^-feeling,  which  had  now  engrossed  every  other 
sentiment,  as  to  msure  it  a^niinst  cool  impartial  criticism.  Dry- 
den  had  already,  by  a  proud  self-assertion,  and,  at  the  same  time 
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by  the  narrowness  of  his  drcnmstances,  which,  with  all  his  fame;, 
necessitated  his  appearing  as  a  rival  of  hack-writers,  roosed  the 
envy  and  jealousy  of  a  host  of  competitors.  Now  th^re  had 
arisen  an  additional  motive  to  rage  against  him  in  his  change  of 
religion,  and,  in  the  fear  of  the  adniirable  powers  of  satire  and 
criticism,  which  had  worked  such  havoc  in  his  ^^Absolon  and 
Achitophel,''  in  the  ranks  of  Shaftesboiy  s  liberals.  Diyden  has 
been  partly  avenged  by  the  neglect  with  which  posterity  has 
chosen  to  visit  the  instrument  of  his  persecution.  Such  has 
always  been  the  case  with  productions  oi  ephemeral  interest,  and 
almost,  it  would  seem,  in  proportion  to  tneir  temporary  popu- 
larity. The  ** Two  Mice"  is  never  republished,  for  it  could 
have  no  readers,  unless  for  its  historical  interest.  They  were 
at  once  enrolled  in  the  select  company  of  wits  who  met, 
curiously  enough,  at  "  The  Judges'  Head,"  in  Chancerv  Lane, 
the  sirni  of  the  celebrated  Jacob  Tonson,  publisher  of  tne  rival 
^^  Hind  and  Panther."  In  this  society  was  the  germ  of  the 
prince  of  clubs,  the  Kit-Cat,  more  regularly  established  in  1700. 
Originally  it  was  a  sort  of  publisher's  dinner  and  conversazione^ 
at  which  literary  projects  were  discussed,  and  the  first  founda- 
tion of  a  clevbr  epigram  laid.  Gradually,  as  the  fame  of  its 
wit  and  conviviality  grew,  peers  and  politicians  of  the  liberal 
party  petitioned  to  be  admitted,  till  at  last,  though  preserving 
as  e.jr.,  Brookes's  still  does,  the  idea  of  a  party  of  guests,  with 
Jacob  Tonson  for  host,  not  of  a  systematic  and  independent 
society,  it  ^w  into  a  mighty  centre  of  the  literary  and  states- 
manlike brilliancy  of  the  great  Whig  houses.  It  is  amusing  to 
read  the  traditions  of  the  elections  ofthe  "  toast "  for  the  year — 
the  summer  expeditions  to  the  ^^  Upper  Flask,"  amid  the  distant 
(but  not  more  rural  in  appearance  then  than  now)  wilds  of 
Hampstead — of  their  conclaves  at  Jacob  Tonson's  country  house 
— ^the  proud  condescension  of  their  host,  who  thought  himself 
the  greatest  man  among  them,  in  taking  the  post  of  their  secre- 
tary— ^his  love  of  all  the  old  forms,  and  horror  at  the  sacrilegions 
insolence  of  the  notorious  Lord  Mohun,  in  breaking  off  the  ^ded 
emblem  of  office  from  the  publisher's  chair.  But  all  this  was  at 
a  later  period,  when  Prior  was  lamented  as  a  deserter  to  the 
Tory  camp.  At  present  it  was  more  exclusively  an  association 
of  young  authors,  or  genuine  literary  lords,  and  the  conviviality 
was  confined  chiefly  to  Christopher  Cat's  mutton  pies.  The 
poet's  puns  and  bon-mots  soon  secured  him  a  high  place  in  this 
firatemity.  But  there  was  an  under-current  of  prudence  in  his 
disposition,  which  made  him  crave  some  more  stable  position 
than  that  (in  itself  no  sinecure)  of  a  man  of  wit  and  fashion. 

The  times  were  &vourable  to  his  ambition.    Literary  men 
-were  still  as  much  patronized  as  in  the  reign  of  Charles  U^ 
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but  now  for  the  use  to  which  their  gifls  could  be  put,  not  as 
bein£r  a  necessary  part  of  a  creat  man^  household*  in  &ct,  the 
imiiortanceofauZrswasdSproiiortionatelymcreaBed.  The  pro- 
fessional  services  of  poets  and  satirists,  it  is  obvious,  were  usefid 
for  winning  over  the  nation  to  assent  to  the  actual  result  which 
a  comparatively  very  small  body  of  prominent  individuals  had 
achieved.  But  this  scarcely  explains  the  sudden  demand  for 
the  political  aid  of  writers  ot  any  pretensions.  We  must  recol- 
lect that,  besides  the  accident  of  several  of  the  chief  supporters 
of  the  Revolution  having  been  long  conspicuous  as  patrons  of 
literature,  it  was  espeaally  necessary  to  enlist,  on  the  side  of 
Beform,  all  the  names  of  most  popular  notoriety.  Lastly,  when 
all  those  most  versed  in  the  routine  of  public  business  had  been 
the  employ&s  of  an  adverse  Government,  and  boxmd  over,  as  it 
were,  to  promote  hostile  principles,  it  was  much  to  have  a  choice 
feom  among  „en  who  had  actuaUy  evinced  their  powers  in  any 
one  direction. 

The  veiy  universality  of  the  practice  of  dispensing  Government 
patronage  in  favour  of  his  own  class,  made  Prior  feel  injured  at 
Deing  passed  over  even  for  a  time.  He  complained  with  a  mixture 
of  humour  and  querulousness — 

«  My  friend  Charles  Montague's  preferred ; 
Nor  would  I  have  it  long  observed. 
That  one  mouse  eats  while  t'other's  starved." 

His  murmurs  were  hardly  justifiable.  Not  only  had  Montafi;ue 
a  capacity  fer  business,  and  an  eloquence  of  the  very  first  order, 
but  nis  name  and  connections  would  give  him  a  sure  title  to 
notice  firom  the  ruling  oligarchy.  Poor  Prior,  however,  might 
be  pardoned  for  overlooking  the  fact  that  the  immediate  event, 
the  publication  of  the  satire,  which  led  to  his  friend's  elevation, 
was  not  the  sole  reason.  He  only  observed,  that  one  of  the  co- 
authors seemed  in  danger  of  endmg  his  days  as  a  senior  fellow, 
and  he  the  man  who  had  contributed  all  the  wit  of  the  pam- 
phlet, except  what  merit  the  preface  might  possess.  ^^  Dia  not 
Halifax  write  *The  Country  Mouse'  with  Mr  Priori"  asked 
Spence  once.  "Yes,"  said  JLord  Peterborough,  "iust  as  if  I 
were  in  a  chaise  with  Mr  Cheselden  here,  drawn  by  his  fine 
horse,  and  should  say.  Lord  I  how  finely  we  draw  this  chaise." 
He  murmured  that  his  right  to  promotion  was  vested,  but  not 
made  payable.  The  interest  of  his  finend  Fleetwood  Shepherd — 
an  old  boon  companion  of  Charles  H.,  and  to  whom  two  amus- 
ing "  Conversation"  poems  are  addressed,  with  his  old  patron — 
fixeat  at  William's  Court  and  at  the  Eat-Cat  Club,— the  Earl  of 
Dorset  procured  him  an  introduction  to  the  king.    In  1690, 
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just  three  yeurs  after  the  publicatioii  of  the  parody,  lie  was 
gazetted  to  the  secretoiTsIiip  of  the  embassj  at  the  Hagae. 

Here  then  begins  hia  political  career.  It  was  altogether 
diplomatic,  thou^  at  timea  he  held  other  employment,  with 
nominal  daties,  and  was  almost  the  same  in  its  demands  upon 
his  talents  and  political  principles  in  the  days  of  his  Toryism 
and  his  Whiggism*  It  is  fortnnate  for  lus  &me,  that  the  times 
immediately  succeeding  the  Bevcdution,  were  as  admirable  fiir 
their  negotiations  as  rar  their  wars.  Then  first  began  to  ba 
understood  the  ereat  doctrine  of  a  balance  of  power,  already 
referred  to.  It  nad  formerly  existed,  as  a  principle  only  in  the 
speculations  of  profound  international  lawyers ;  the  mutual  fears 
and  jealousies  of  neighbouring  states  having  been,  in  the 
practice  of  nations,  the  substitute  for  it,  since  the  oondensatum 
of  those  myriad  indep^idencies,  which,  under  the  feudal 
system,  had  rendered  such  a  doctrine  unneoessary.  I^ractical 
statesmen  had  been  forced  to  recognize  it  through  the  in8olffl[it 
ambition  of  Louis  XIV.,  which  made  these  terrors  and  sus* 
pidons,  formerly  intermittent,  now  continuous  and  even  co-> 
temporaneous.  The  comprehensive  policy  of  William  of  Orange 
gave  the  banded  nations  of  Eurc^  a  chieftain  and  centre,  and 
lacilitated  the  adoption  of  measures  in  accordance  with  it.  The 
negotiator  recognised  in  the  terms  he  was  empowered  to  ask, 
ana  the  conditions  the  ministers  of  hostile  cabinets  seemed  ready 
to  accept,  the  vast  and  energetic  mind  of  his  king.  A  senti* 
ment  oi  veneration  for  the  champion  of  the  Whigs,  appears  to 
have  survived  in  the  secretaxy's  mind  his  apostasy  to  the  Tories. 
Nor  was  he  himself  a  mere  obstructive  in  these  transactiona 
A  spiteftd  saying  of  Walpole's,  and  the  reputation  of  his  poetry, 
have  prejudiced  posterity  against  receiving  him  as  a  statesman. 
Less  reasonably  men  have  been  led  to  conclude  that  he  was 
an  incapable  di{domatist.  But  neither  William  nor  Bolip^ 
broke,  his  subsequent  patron,  were  in  the  habit  of  choosing 
incompetent  mimsters.  K  t&ere  were  any  merit  in  the  labours 
of  the  embassies  in  which  he  was  engaged,  it  is  undoubtedly  to 
Prior  that  we  must  assign  the  praise,  and  not  to  the  great 
^  Revolution  ^  Lord  who  might  happen  to  be  the  chief  figure 
in  the  pageant.  That  he  had  abihties  for  the  work  there  can 
be  no  aoubt  whatever ;  for,  if  his  name  only  had  been  wanted 
to  give  an  air  of  literary  patronage  to  the  Government,  ^en^ 
of  glittering  sinecures  oomd  have  been  found  for  him.  What 
the  work  really  was,  and  what  sort  therefore  of  abilities  were 
needed  for  it,  is  not  so  apparent.  Probably  an  ambassador 
even  now  possesses  but  little  original  power.  He  is  only  the 
organ  of  a  cabinet,  with  very  definite  instructions.  The  time 
■when  he  acts  most  of  his  own  mere  motion,  is  on  occasions 
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arising  from  some  accidental  eontretemps  requiring  prompt  de* 
cision.  In  those  days,  when  resident  legalions  were  not  yet 
eustomazy,  except  among  the  Venetians,  the  chance  of  such 
exigencies  was  bat  small.  The  envoy  was  sent  for  a  special 
pnrpose,  and  was  expected  to  communicate  at  once  all  that 
occurred  on  the  moment.  Neither  was  the  division  of  labour  in 
a  court  quite  as  absolutely  recognised  then  as  now.  As  William 
was  his  own  foreign  minister,  so,  like  Bolingbroke,  he  was  all 
bat  his  own  diplomatist  likewise.  Indeed,  it  would  have  been 
strange  had  it  he&a.  otherwise.  The  rights  of  nations  were 
much  more  perplexed  then  than  now ;  the  complications  which 
had  been  growmg  and  growing  since  the  feudal  system,  were 
then  first  unravelled.  The  statesman  who  had  conceived  the 
plan,  and  who  held  the  chart  of  the  track  in  his  own  mind, 
could  alone  embody  the  result  in  a  treaty.  No  certain  principle 
had  as  yet  been  established  to  determine  the  relations  of  states ; 
the  application  of  them  was  not  then  as  now  the  only  difficulty, 
but  tne  induction  itself.  Hence  a  difierent  sort  oi  envoy  was 
required,  a  man  shrewd  enough  to  comprehend  the  state  of 
thmgs,  and  not  too  self-reliant  or  vain  to  communicate  all  to 
his  prindpal,  and  to  ob^  orders  implicitljr ;  a  man,  besides, 
pliant  ana  adapting  himself  quickly  to  foreign  customs  in  an 
age  not  yet  prolific  in  travellers,  and  with  a  reputation  for  wit 
and  emrit  enough  to  render  him  acceptable  in  rorei^  society ; 
able,  finally,  to  avail  himself  of  all  secret  influences  m  that  age 
of  female  intrigue  and  finesse.  The  ecwrespondence  of  Prior 
with  Lord  Boungbroke  at  a  later  period,  shows  how  well  he 
fulfilled  all  these  conditions. 

We  have  not  foil  particulars  of  his  conduct  as  a  negotiator 
during  William's  reign.  We  only  know  that  he  answered  the 
expectations  of  his  patron,  and  satisfied  the  king.  Without  any 
impeachment  to  his  talents,  he  appears  to  have  been  looked  upon 
as  rather  ornamental,  not  from  personal  attractions  (since  we  are 
told  by  a  fiiend,  that  he  possessed  ^*un  visage  de  hois*'),  but,  for 
his  sparkling  wit.*  He  figured,  accordingly,  on  all  occasions  of 
show  and  pageant.  Nor  does  he  seem  to  have  disliked  being 
forced  to  become  part  of  a  spectacle,  though  with  a  good  deal  of 
prospective  shame  at  the  thought  of  the  numble  condition  into 
which  he  would  have,  some  time  or  other,  to  descend.  His 
movements  were  watched  by  all  the  auidnuncs  at  home,  with  a 
curiosity  which  must  have  been  gratifying  to  the  nephew  of  the 
butcher  and  vintner  of  the  Bummer,  or,  perhaps  yet  more  so,  to 
the  fellow  of  St  John's.  Narcissus  Luttrell  is  most  particular  in 
recording  every  rumour  of  his  elevation  and  doin^.  From  him 
we  learn  that,  after  having  been  four  years  at  theHague,  attend- 
ing there  the  congress  of  the  Anti-G-allican  powers  of  the  West 
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of  Europe,  he  was  appointed  secretaiy  to  the  king  himself.  Being 
now  regularly  retained  for  diplomacy  by  Government,  he  assisted 
at  the  peace  concluded  at  Eyswic  m  1697,  and  was  selected  for 
the  honourable  employment  of  bringing  home  news  of  it  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Begency.  Bonfires  and  bell-ringing  welcomed  him 
home,  as  though  he  bad  been  a  conqueror.  The  same  year,  as 
a  reward  for  nis  exertions,  he  was  gazetted  Chief  Secretary  to 
Ireland,  but  was  speedily  called  upon  to  attend  Bentinck,  £arl 
of  Portland,  William's  prime  favourite,  on  his  mission  to  Paris  to 
exchange  ratifications  of  the  treaty.  With  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  embassy,  in  the  last  century,  and  toat 
X)f  Lord  Castlemaine  to  the  Pope,  in  James'  reign,  this  was 
perhaps  the  most  sumptuous  ever  dispatched  by  our  country. 
Besides  the  importance  of  the  occasion  itself — ^the  conclusion,  not 
of  one,  but  a  series  of  wars — there  was  a  desire  to  show  France 
that  England;  in  receiving  a  parvenu  dynasty,  had  not  abdicated 
the  old  sentiments  of  national  grandeur — ^to  publish,  in  short, 
before  the  eyes  of  France  and  all  uie  West  of  Europe,  a  manifesto 
of  its  invincible  pride  and  spirit.  The  whole  was  conducted  on 
a  scale  of  rude  magnificence.  The  starving  peasants,  who 
thronged  the  highways  to  welcome  the  bearers  of  peace,  were 
astonished  at  the  spectacle  of  droves  of  fat  oxen  conveyed  fixnn 
home,  and  the  French  capital  flowed  with  English  ale.  The 
Secretary  was  allowed  L.300  for  liis  equipage  in  the  pageant  of 
the  solemn  entering  into  Paris ;  and  the  exact  number  of  snillings 
thought  sufficient  ror  such  an  official's  daily  expenditure,  by  the 
admmistration,  is  recorded  by  the  veracious  cnroniclers  of  the 
gossip  of  clubs  and  cofiee-houses. 

His  name  and  his  business  habits,  his  tact  and  wit,  recom- 
jnended  him  to  the  same  office  under  Portland's  successors, 
yUliers,  Earl  of  Jersey,  and  Lord  Manchester.  Lideed,  with 
his  reputation  for  fashion  and  dexterity  of  repartee,  combined 
with  real  application,  he  was  a  most  valuable  representative  of 
England  in  that  court  of  coteries  and  politico-amatoiy  intrigues. 
There  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  coolness — or  rather,  perhaps, 
it  should  be  termed,  coldness  of  temper  in  him— which  made 
him,  though  no  Machiavel,  a  capital  secretary  of  legation.  The 
dignity  of  nis  position,  as  envoy  of  England  at  tha,t  special  time, 
and  a  probably  genuine  admiration  of  the  obstinate  heroism  of 
William's  character — of  which  the  object  of  his  mission  to  his 
rival's  court,  was  so  material  a  proof— gave  an  air  of  sincerity 
to  his  famous  saying,  when  paraded  before  Le  Bran's  pictures  of 
Louis'  Flemish  Campaign  at  Versailles,  that  ^^  the  monuments 
of  his  master^s  actions  were  to  be  seen  everywhere  but  in  his  own 
house." 

He  continued  to  reside  in  France,  with  but  two  short  intervals 
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— one  for  a  mission  to  see  King  William  at  Loo,  on  some  matters 
connected  with  diplomacy,  the  other  when,  in  default  of  work  for 
him  at  Paris,  he  was  called  over  to  take  the  Under-Secretary's  port- 
folio in  Lord  Jersey's  ofSoe.  The  curious  in  England  were  very- 
inquisitive  as  to  ^hat  business  could  have  gained  Prior  admit- 
tance to  the  monarch's  favourite  retirement,  and  the  conference 
has  been  considered  evidence  of  his  statesmanlike  qualifications. 
His  return  home  was  rumoured  to  be  connected  with  a  negotia- 
tion of  marriage  between  himself  and  the  Lady  Falkland. 
Whether  there  was  any  ground  for  the  report  does  not  appear. 
Poor  Prior,  at  all  events,  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  contract 
so  important  an  alliance.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  he  was 
unhappy  in  his  attachments.  He  had,  at  least  once  already,  paid 
his  addresses,  during  the  leisure  of  a  Gentleman  of  the  Bed- 
chamber— their  object  being  Mrs  Singer,  subsequently  the  cele- 
brated Mrs  Howe ;  while,  fix)m  Mrs  Bessy  Cox,  who  did  respond 
more  favourably,  his  friends  thought  him  fortunate  in  being 
emancipated,  even  by  the  last  resource  of  dying.  He  was  soon 
summoned  back  to  Paris,  firom  the  caresses  of  socie^  in  London. 
To  be  employed  at  all  is  no  disagreeable  lot  in  life ;  but  to  be  em- 
ployed, as  Prior  was,  with  his  love  for  high  and  refined  society, 
delightfully,  is  rare  good  fortune.  We  should  remember  what 
sort  of  mind  and  tastes  his  were — ^we  should,  indeed,  read  a  page 
of  his  poetry — ^before  we  regret  that  a  poet's  life  should  have  been 
fiittered  away  in  the  puerilities  of  diplomacy.  Yet  we  must  not 
underrate  his  court  poetry.  In  those  times  of  imaginair  polite- 
ness and  serious  politics,  a  poet  in  office  was  considered  mdebted 
to  the  king  or  his  ministers  in  so  many  bundles  of  panegyrics  or 
condolences,  just  as  if  he  had  been  a  verv  laureate.  But  Prior 
laid  his  tribute  before  the  throne  with  a  frankness  and  devation 
of  tone,  which  showed  it  not  to  be  wrung  unwiDingly  from  him, 
but  to  be  a  spontaneous  offering. 

The  character  of  the  king,  as  a  general  and  sovereign,  spite 
of  forbidding  and  uncourtier-like  traits  in  his  ordinaiy  demean- 
our, might  have  provoked  a  man  of  lower  endowments  to  poetry. 
Even  Jfehnson  is  forced  to  allow,  when  speaking  of  the  Carmen 
Secretary  rf  1699,  that  William  was,  in  his  public  character,  he- 
roic, and  that  Mor  may  have  told  the  trutn,  when  he  declared 
tha^  while  he  praised  others  out  of  compliance  with  fashion,  he 
lauded  Orange  from  inclination.  The  latter  poem  itself  is  too 
laborious,  after  the  manner  of  odes  generally,  and  specially  those 
of  his  age,  to  be  read  with  pleasure  now,  let  alone  tne  wearisome 
mimicries  of  Horace.  Still  it  has  some  fine  lines,  contrasting 
with  William's  more  complete  character,  as  he  thought,  the  mix- 
ture of  iron  and  clay  in  Roman  heroes^  He  proceeds  in  a  noble 
strain: — 
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^'  With  jastest  honour  he  their  merits  dressed ; 
Bat  he  their  failings  too  confessed : 
Their  Tirtne,  like  their  Tiher^s  flood, 
Boiling  its  course,  designed  the  country's  good. 
But  oft  the  great  and  too  impetuous  sp^d. 
From  the  low  earth  tore  some  polluting  weed ; 
And  with  the  hlood  of  Jove  there  always  jran, 
Some  viler  part,  some  tincture  of  the  man." 

This  IS  eixalted  for  the  professional  wit  and  inditer  of  clever 
epigrams;  yet  people  in  this  day  may  be  pdrdoned  for  not 
searching  apoem,  and  that,  too^  an  ode,  of  some  five  or  ws.  hun- 
dred lines,  ror  some  few  passages  of  this  calibre.  But  why  the 
^^  English  Ballad  on  the  Recapture  of  Namur''  has  not  kept  its 
popularity,  it  is  much  harder  to  explain.  Perhaps,  as  in  the  City 
and  Country  Mouse,  the  labour  of  hunting  out  the  paraUelisms 
of  a  parodv  of  a  poem,  itself  now  not  generally  read,  may  be  the 
reason.  At  all  events,  there  is  a  freshness  and  animation  in 
these  verses,  which  is  perfectly  admirable.  In  lieu  of  thought, 
there  is  what  is  no  such  bad  substitute  sometimes,  true  aroour 
and  zeal  for  his  subject.  There  is  abundance  of  ofibrvesceDC^ 
if  there  be  scarcelv  genuine  poetic  fire.  The  art  visible  in  all 
the  poets  since  Snakespeare,  with  hardly  an  exception  of  Mil- 
ton in  his  exquisite  ^^  Comus,"  or  of  IDryden's  ^^  Alexandei^s 
Feast,"  for  once  gives  way  here  to  (^pen  daylight  and  plain 
sound  English,  which  had  been  well-n^h  superseded  by  the 
poetic  diction  of  the  age  borrowed  from  the  Elizabethan  era. 

Prior^s  change  of  party  is  a  fiict  of  historv,  nor  is  there  any 
myBt^  in  it  which  needs  explanation.  He  was  no  hero  of 
political  purity,  no  originator  ot  a  theory  of  the  constitution  and 
of  government.  The  value,  of  any  criticism  on  his  Ufe  must 
consist  in  the  deamess  with  which  it  shows  him  to  have  been 
simply  a  representative  character,  representing  that  and  the 
clever  men  of  his  age.  He  was  not  sufficiently  energetic  for  the 
bar;  nor  could  the  son  and  nephew  of  tradesmen  have  gained 
ready  admission  to  the  court  From  Parliament,  as  a  promssicni| 
he  was  excluded  bv  the  same  deficiencies  which  unfitted  him 
for  the  Temple  or  Lincoln's  Inn.  But  he  chanced  to  have  that 
very  common  combination — a  taste  for^the  glitter  of  a  courtier^s 
life,  and  abilities  for  the  busy  idleness  of  bureau  statesmanship. 
His  powers,  such  as  they  were,  were  well  attempered,  and  m 
perfect  unison.  Poetry  and  patronage  were  the  regular  and 
legitimate  resource  th^  for  men  oFgood  education,  narrow 
means,  and  aspirations  for  society  superior  to  their  own  rank. 
Prior,  th^:efore,  became  a  poet,  having  not  indeed  any  huge  por- 
tion of  inspiration,  but  natural  wit,  and  an  especial  taste  for 
Horace,  the  hierophant  of  the  mysteries  of  court  versification ; 
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and  Dorset  and  Fleetwood  Shepherd  had  the  honour  of  lighting 
upon  him  for  a  prot^u^  and  dient.  The  days  asd  the  (£arao- 
teristics  of  Charles'  resmi  passed  away.  The  court,  as  a  oonrt. 
no  longer  absorbed  au  the  talents  of  die  nation.  Sedlej,  ana 
Bnckhnrst,  and  Wilmot,  could  no  longer  affect,  with  repute,  to 
blaspheme.  But  the  people,  though  not  now  feeling  content  to 
be  beaten  and  insnltea  by  a  gang  of  youn^  nobles,  mio  esteemed 
it  fiushionable  to  play  the  ruffian,  had  yet  m  it  too  much  of  the 
impulse  of  the  Bestoration,  to  rdbse  to  let  the  same  men  subside 
from  digarchs  into  ministers  and  ambassadors.  Their  followers, 
in  turn,  were  compelled  to  become  politicians  with  their  patrons ; 
and  Friar,  without  abnegating  his  character  of  a  wit,  grow  in 
time  into  a  minister  plenipotentiary. 

But  he  had  betaken  himself  to  politics  as  the  profession, 
in  those  times,  of  a  wit  and  a  poet.  He  had  no  sympathy 
with  the  fervour  of  either  of  the  two  religious  parties,  if,  in* 
deed,  he  could  comprehend  their  point  of  view.  His  political 
tenets  were  not  much  more  clearly  defined  than  his  religions, 
though  he  does  seem  to  have  had  a  practical  liking  for  the  oli- 
garchical system  succeeding  the  emulsion  of  the  Stuarts.  It 
was  his  intimacy  witii  some  of  the  chief  agents  in  that  event 
which  had  engaged  him  in  his  first  Kteraryperfoimance,  and 
whidi  carried  nim  on  in  the  same  track.  Even  his  strongest 
sentiment  inspupathy  with  1689,  vi2.,  admiration  for  the  great 
qualities  of  W  illiam,  was  itself  of  the  same  personal  sort.  But 
political  partizanship,  grounded  merely  on  personal  associations, 
nor  cemented  by  reminiscences  of  personal  risks  and  triumphs 
in  the  strife  and  struggles  of  great  principles,  is  most  unstea^. 

His  defection  occurred  the  year  afi;er  his  election  for  f^t 
Grimstead,  in  Sussex,  and  his  appointment  as  Locke's  successor 
at  tiie  Board  of  Trade.  The  occanon  seems  to  have  been  the 
motion  for  a  Bill  of  Impeachment  gainst  the  piivy  councillors, 
who  had  irregularly  connived  at  W  illiam's  conclusion  of  the 
Partition  Treaty.  On  the  same  occasion,  a  fixture  fiiend,  des- 
tined, by  the  baleftd  lustre  of  his  genius  and  ambition,  to  ruin 
the  hopes  of  the  Tories,  Henry  St  John,  made  himself  remarked. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  Frior  has  recorded  his  own  original 
dislike  of  that  convention,  spite  of  the  part  he  had  himself  taken 
in  it,  in  ^^  The  Conversation." 

<*  Matthew,  who  knew  the  whole  intrigue, 
Ne'er  much  approved  that  mystic  league." 

But,  as  this  is  said  in  the  character  of  a  false  pretender  to  inti- 
macy with  the  negotiator,  and  the  next  couplet — 

"  In  the  vile  ITtrecbt  treaty  too, 
Poor  man !  he  found  enough  to  do/' 
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is  an  attack  npon  what  he  most  certainly  had  advised,  just  the 
contiaiT  inference  should,  perhaps,  be  drawn.     If  we  must  be 
uncharitable — as  is  thought  sometimes  to  be  indispensable   in 
history — ^his  conduct,  taken  in  connection  with  the  rather  sus- 
picious circumstances  of  his  subsequent  relations  with  the  Whig 
ministry,  on  the  fidl  of  the  Tory  cabinet,  may  be  tolerably 
plausibly  ascribed  to  a  fear  that,  from  the  mechanical  share  he 
nimself  had  taken  in  the  transaction  as  secretary  to  the  king, 
occasion  might  be  taken  by  his  enemies  of  the  time  being,  for 
involving  him  in  the  criminality.    But  explanations,  when  we 
once  allow  the  possibility  of  perfidy,  are  endless.    A  quarrel 
with,  or  jealousy  of  the  grandeur  of  his  old  school-fellow,  (Jharles 
Montague,  would  be  as  probable  as  any ;  only,  unfortunately,  it 
has  not  the  least  basis  of  proof  to  rest  upon.    It  will  be  best  to 
leave  the  matter  to  be  explained  by  a  combination  of  motives — a 
little  fear  of  the  odium  waiting  upon  a  sinking  party,  long-accu- 
mulating discontent  at  the  superior  rank  of  old  acquaintances,  a 
faint  conviction  of  the  impropriety  of  unconstitutional  measures 
in  politicians,  who  had  expelled  a  sovereign  on  this  plea,  and, 
finally  and  chiefly,  the  formation  of  new  connections. 
"   His  vote  against  Somers  and  Montague  clearly  indicated  his 
defection,  but  he  had  never  at  any  time  sufficiently  compromised 
himself  as  a  partizan,  to  be  open  now  to  revilings  as  an  apostate. 
His  present  change  was  one  rather  of  connections  than  of  prin- 
ciples, and  even  this,  of  relations  with  the  statesmen  at  the  nead 
or  the  Whig  party,  rather  than  its  literary  champions.   Scarcely, 
even  in  the  neat — if  the  term  can  be  used  of  a  cold  diplomatist — 
of  party  controversy,  during  the  latter  years  of  Queen  Anne,  did 
Pnor  engage  himself  to  pre-Revolution  doctrines.    For  a  long 
time  he  even  seems,  notwithstanding  what  Pope  asserts  to  the 
contraiy,  to  have  maintained  his  acquaintance  and  co-operation 
with  many  of  the  subordinates  in  the  party  he  had  left — ^men  who 
had,  like  himself,  taken  to  politics  as  the  proper  profession  now 
for  men  of  intellect — ^persons  like  Stepney,  who,  on  his  death  in 
1717,  associated  his  two  now  estranged  school-fellows  in  his  will, 
bequeathing  to  Halifax  books  and  a  gold  cup,  to  the  other  fifty 
gumeas.     We  find,  even  so  late  as  the  year  1700,  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  contest  between  the  two  factions,  when  Harley  and 
his  fiiends — ^the  fiiends  of  Prior — ^had  been  ejected  fix)m  office  by 
a  coalition  of  Whigs  and  liberal  Tories,  the  "  Phaedra,"  a  play  of 
Edmund  Smith's,  brought  out  under  the  direct  and  imited  aus- 
pices of  him  and  Addison. 

If  he  had.  changed  fix)m  motives  of  interest,  he  was  rightly 
punished  with  a  long  interval  of  enforced  leisure.  He  was  even 
repulsed  in  1701,  when  his  new  allies  were  in  place,  in  an  appli- 
cation for  the  Keepership  of  the  Records  at  Wnitehall,  vacant  by 
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the  death  of  Sir  Joseph  Williamson — a  circumstance  alluded  to 
in  Addison's  answer  in  the  ^^  Whig  Examiner"  to  his  criticism 
on  Garth's  verses,  where  it  is  insinuated  that  his  bitterness 
against  the  quondam  Tory,  Godolphin,  was  not  purely  patriotic. 
Literature,  and  plots,  and  all  the  multifarious  trivialities  of  a  man 
of  fashion  occupied  him,  whether  voluntarily  or  otherwise,  for 
nine  or  ten  years.  Some  of  his  time  was  given  up  to  the  un- 
meaning dissipation  of  the  period.  Yet  ne  was  not  a  noted 
tavern-haunter,  like  Smith,  or  even  a  man  to  delight,  as  did 
Addison,  in  spending  whole  days  and  nights  in  a  coffee-house. 
He  preferred  privacy  in  his  pleasures,  and  the  character  of  his 
wit  was  better  suited  fop  the  meeting  of  a  select  club,  or  the 
mlonsy  than  for  the  confusion  and  publicity  of  the  favourite  resorts 
of  that  age.  The  lodgings  in  Duke  Street,  Westminster,  were 
ofben  glorified  by  the  presence  of  Addison  himself,  and  Swift  and 
Steele,  who  all,  at  times,  could  merge  the  excrescences  of  pohtical 
hostiUty  in  the  common  brotherhood  of  literary  genius.  At  some 
of  these  meetings  the  con^iracy  of  Isaac  Bickerstaff 's  predictions 
against  the  astrologer  Partridge's  peace  of  mind,  and  belief  in  his 
own  existence — conceived  by  the  same  quick  fancy  which  forged 
the  idea  of  Lilliput  and  Brobdignag — ^was  elaborated  and  picked 
out,  as  it  were,  oy  the  others,  assisted  by  Howe,  not  yet  a  Whig, 
and  Yalden,  a  consistent  Tory,  both  old — ^Westminster  men. 

Thus,  between  the  pleasures  of  Uterary  idleness  in  the  society 
of  his  acquaintances  in  town,  and  the  houses  of  Lord  Dorset, 
Fleetwooa  Shepherd,  near  Stamford,  and  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer^s, 
at  Euston,  Prior  seems  to  have  passed  the  greater  part  of  these 
years.  Some  of  the  interval  he  spent  in  his  rooms  at  St  John's, 
where,  no  doubt,  he  was  duly  admired  as  a  great  politician  and 
London  wit.  Yet,  with  all  these  varied  sources  of  interest,  the 
late  diplomatist  repined  at  being  without  employment.  He 
always  rather  enjoyed  the  bustle  and  the  minutiae  of  a  legation, 
his  commissionership,  in  which  he  had  been  confirmed  on  the 
accession  of  Anne,  being  all  but  a  sinecure.  Besides,  he  had  an 
inclination  to  chronic  fears  of  poverty,  though,  according  to  his 
friends'  testimony,  totally  devoid  of  the  prudent  habits  by  which 
it  might  have  been  avoided.  Rather  later,  responding  to  an  in-« 
vitation  to  Euston,  he  complains,  that  ^  he  does  not  perceive  that 
his  fortune  does  any  way  intend  to  lessen  his  liberty,'  and  com* 
missions  Hanmer  to  get  him,  not  only  ^^  a  pretty  nagg,"  but  also 
any  available  "  Welcn  widow,  with  a  good  jointure.  The  nar- 
rowness of  his  circumstances,  at  the  same  period,  appears  even  to 
have  made  him  hesitate  about  declining  an  ofier  of  a  secretaryship 
to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  with,  seemingly,  a  kind  of  general 
agency  in  the  estates  of  the  see.  He  certainly  had  weighed  the 
matter  in  his  own  mind,  and  was  decided  against  accepting, 
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hj  hearing  that  the  income  was  much  less  than  what  repcnrt 
made  it,  and  fix)m  fear  of  compromising  bis  prospects  wiUx  a 
liberal  Tory  ministiy.  He  expresses  himseli  vexed  at  the 
romonr  thfit  he  was  to  '^  sett  up  High  Church,  and  cut  down  all 
the  bishop's  woods  into  fagotts  to  bum  dissenters.'' 

Indeed,  the  first  cabinet  of  Queen  Anne's  rdgn  had  been 
formed  on  T017  principles ;  and  thou^  with  many  questioiia 
turned  into  open  ones,  to  let  in  the  new  partizans  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  discontented  with  the  regular  Tories,  it  had  sdll 
sufficiently  retained  its  original  character  to  allow  the  regretfiil 
envoy  to  nope  a  restoration  to  the  dignity  and  emoluments  of  the 
representative  of  a  creat  nation.  Tne  successes  of  Mariborough 
left  no  scope  for  abilities  so  peculiarly  adapted  as  were  Prior's^ 
for  the  atmosphere  of  the  Paris  and  Versailles  of  Louis  XIV.'s 
epoch.  On  the  rupture  of  the  Tories,  he  attached  himself 
gradually  more  and  more,  to  the  fiiction  of  Harley  and  St  John 
— ^not  fix)m  any  especial  devotion  to  their  principles,  but  firom  the 
courtesies  of  which  these  leaders  were  so  prudently  promise  to  all 
men  of  letters.  The  death  of  Dorset  in  1706,  and  of  Stepney  in 
1707,  left  their  fUend  more  at  liberty  to  foUow  his  own  bent. 
Some  feeling  of  disappointment  may,  it  is  more  than  probable — 
as  has  been  already  suggested — ^have  combined,  with  his  intimaqr 
with  the  conspirators  and  intuitions  of  St  John's  talent  for  govern- 
ment,  to  cairv  him  over  aa  a  professed  member  of  opDoeiSon,  on 
the  catastrophe  of  EUurleys  plot  against  his  Whig  colleagues  in 
1706.  * 

He  was  not  ordinarily  inclined  to  exult  much  in  the  triumj^  of 
lus  firiends  or  the  &il  of  his  opponents ;  so  that  we  must  not  ex- 
pect songs  of  victoiy  on  the  virtual  defeat  of  the  persecutors  of 
Dr  Sacheverell ;  but,  for  a  time,  he  certainly  let  himself  be  borne 
away  by  the  violence  of  his  associates,  being  one  of  those  Toriea 
who  sympathized  with  the  wrath  of  the  October  Club,  at  the 
lenity  displayed  to  their  foes  by  Harl^.  When  the  ^^Examiner" 
was  set  up  by  St  John,  who  at  first  conducted  it.  Prior  was 
enrolled  among  the  contributors,  and  signalised  his  accesskm  hj 
a  contemptuous  critique  of  Dr  Garth's  verses  to  Godolphin  on 
the  loss  of  his  white  staff. 

The  keen  epigramatic  genius  of  Prior  was  concentrated  and 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  most  vulnerable  points  in  the  enemVs 
ranks  by  the  Secretary,  a  most  complete  master  of  all  tne 
artillezy  of  political  literature.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  poef  s 
zealous  co-operation  in  the  earlier  numbers  of  the  ^  Exami- 
ner, this  kina  of  warfare  does  not  appear  to  have  stuted  his  capa» 
city.  We  miss,  even  in  Addison's  answer,  the  graceful  tact  and  the 
neatness  of  his  sarcastic  humour.  He  was  not  oetter  adapted  for  a 
hand  to  hand  combat  in  letters  than  in  Parliament.    His  satire 
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is  obscure,  and  eten  the  viralence  dumsy.  His  opponent  was 
not  more  fitted  for  snch  a  sitoatioii.  He  was  too  open  to  attack 
himself,  and  too  sel£KX)nscioiis  to  take  tip  any  of  those  positions 
in  such  conflicts,  where  only,  with  some  risk  of  personal  expo- 
sore,  any  great  injary  can  be  done  to  the  adverse  side.  Ho 
could  point  and  wms  a  javelin,  but  not  ^^the  cimnsy  sort  of 
sledge-nammer  retort  which  Swift,  without  a  fear,  and  scarce  an 
effort,  could  heave  at  ancient  friend  and  ancient  foe.  His  talents 
had  soon  a  more  congenial  sphere  created  for  them  in  bis  bek>ved 
diplomacy  by  the  peculiar  policy  of  his  adopted  party.  Till  the 
time  was  ripe,  he  murmured  at  the  ^^  dreams  of  cockets,  and 
dockets,  and  drawbacks,  and  jargon,"  by  which,  as  Commissioner 
of  Customs,  he  declared  himsdf  to  be  naunted,  made  smart  epi- 
grams, organised  clubs,  and  did  much  of  the  work  of  an  agent 
among  the  polite  and  fashionable  adherents  of  his  two  chiefs. 

This  was  the  age  of  epigrams.  Society  was  a  more  important 
element  in  the  life,  especially,  of  politicians  and  authors,  then 
than  now.  Newspapers  had  not  yet  begun  to  report  faithfully 
the  heaviest  and  tlie  longest  speeclies  for  niture  reference,  so  that 
oratoxy,  to  be  remembered,  had  to  be  terse  and  pointed,  rather 
tiban  elaborate  and  argumentative.  Further,  the  author  had  not 
then  a  large  reading  public  at  his  beck  and  call;  for,  even 
in  the  upper  classes,  books  were  not  thought  a  necessary  of  life* 
A  bon  mot,  on  the  other  hand,  travelled  wi£  the  swiftness  of  every 
sedan  chair,  and  made  its  inventor  a  famous  man  where  he  most 
desired  to  shine.  The  example  of  France,  even  the  prevalence  of 
the  French  language,  encouraged  this  taste ;  and  the  keenness  of 
political  contests,  widi  the  concentration  of  a  man's  political  and 
social  life,  made  that  kind  of  literary  ability,  which  can  embalm 
a  pariT  ay  or  invective  in  a  stanza,  quite  mvaluable.  Luttrell, 
the  celebrated  wit  of  the  commencement  of  the  present  centuir, 
and  the  poet  Moore,  flourished  in  a  pmod  at  once  of  great  poli- 
tical ana  literary  impulse,  but  the  progress  of  general  education 
and  of  joumalismg  made  that  time  far  different  from  the  other- 
wise corresponding  era  of  Anne's  reign.  Luttrell  did  not  devote 
his  powers  to  politics,  and  Moore's  souibs,  though  animated  and 
nnart,  read  too  often  like  versified  and  be*chorussed  leaders  of  the 
^Times'*  or  ^^  Chronicle,"  which  had  commonly  furnished  their  text. 

Prior^s  powers  as  a  wit  were  employed  by  his  party,  but  the 
policy  of  its  leaders  soon  oeated  scope  tot  his  services  in  diplo- 
macy. Peace  with  France  had  been,  since  t!  e  Bevolution,  a 
rooted  sentiment  of  the  Tory  party ;  but  the  re?i  nt  Whiggism  of 
Marlborough,  the  only  consummate  general  England  possessed, 
rendered  negotiations — at  least  so  thought  a  hostue  cabinet — now 
inevitable.  The  nation,  however,  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of 
resigning  the  firuits  of  an  incomparable  series  of  victories,  even 
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while  It  munnured  at  the  expenditure  of  which  they  were  the 
result.    To  despatch,  then,  a  rormal  embassay  on  a  contingency^ 
and,  with  all  the  circumstances  of  publicity,  to  insult  as  it  were 
the  Whigs,  was  too  perilous  an  enterprise  for  an  unstable  cabinet. 
They  gave  Prior  a  secret  commission  to  prepare  the  way  for  regular 
negotiations.  The  whole  transaction  was,  however,  bruited  abroad 
through  his  detention  on  his  return  from  Paris  in  company  with 
Mesnager  and  Gaultier,  by  the  officious  patriotism  of  some  pro- 
vincial politicians.    We  can  imagine  how  the  ancient  city  of 
Canterbury  (though  other  accounts  represent  Deal  as  the  scene  of 
the  incident)  would  exult,  and  in  what  a  strain  of  self-gratulation 
it  would  indulge  itself  at  the  capture  at  last,  of  the  celebrated 
Mr  Matthew  Prior,  so  lone  a  suspected  character,  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  notorious  French  Abbe,  and  what  occasion  for  mur- 
murs at  a  Tory  and  Popish  Government  the  order  in  Council  for 
their  release  would  furnish.    The  "  New  Journey  to  Paris,"  by 
the  Sieur  de  Baudrier,  was  indited  by  Swift  in  ridicule  of  the 
monstrous  reports  to  which  so  clandestine  an  expedition  soon 
gave  rise.    The  quiet  demureness  of  the  satire  is  first-rate,  as 
IS  the  picture  of  the  airs  of  the  pretended  narrator,  whom  we 
discover  from  internal  evidence,  to  have  been  the  envoy's  prying 
valet.    It  had,  at  all  events,  the  effect  of  habituating  the  town 
to  the  idea,  at  least,  of  peace,  and  precipitated  the  preliminaries. 
Next  to  St  John,  Pnor  was  the  most  active  and  conspicuous 
personage  throughout  these  negotiations.    It  was  at  his  house  in 
Duke  Street  that  the  managers  of  the  preliminaries  met ;  and 
he  signed  the  articles  along  with  the  pnvy  councillors.     Often^ 
after  the  business  of  the  day  was  over,  did  the  aspiring  Secretary 
of  State  resort  to  these  same  lodgings  in  quest  of  ^^  cold  blade- 
bone  of  mutton  at  the  hour  of  micmight,  dispatched  after  the 
drudgery  of  office,  with  much  talk,"  and  that,  often,  we  suspect^ 
not  of  tne  gravest  or  most  statesman-like  character.    The  poet 
was  even  named  Ambassador  Extraordinary,  to  act  at  Utrecht 
with  the  Resident,  Lord  Strafford ;  but  the  indignation  of  the 
Lord  of  Raby  justified  Swift's  apprehensions,  and  hindered  the 
ratification  oi  the  nomination.    He  was  consoled  by  being  se- 
lected, as  of  right,  to  attend  his  chief  and  boon  companion,  the 
"  all-accomplished"  Secretary  of  State,  to  Paris,  where  he  pai*- 
took  in  the  glory  of  a  deliverer  of  a  harassed  nation  from  an  in- 
ternecine war.     On  his  own  account  he  was  acceptable  to  Louis 
and  his  court.    The  monarch  had  the  generosity,  or  prudence, 
to  forget,  if  he  had  ever  heard,^  as  well  certain  other  verses,  as 

'  A  remark  of  Voltaire  (Lettres  snr  les  Anglais)  suggests  a  simple,  though 
less  pleasing  explanation  of  the  king's  magnanimity, — riz.,  that,  np  to  the  time 
of  the  poet*8  last  yisit  to  France,  Paris  was  not  aware  that  he  had  erer  written 
yerses.    It  is,  however,  hard  to  reconcile  this  with  other  facts. 
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the  advice  how  without  risk  to  earn  the  laurels  of  a  martial 

king: — 

**  Are  sot  Boileau  and  Comeille  paid 
For  panegyric  writing  f 
Thej  know  how  heroes  may  he  made 
Without  the  help  of  fighting.** 

The  correspondence  of  Bolingbroke,  on  the  return  of  the  latter 
to  England)  throws  light  upon  the  poet's  character  in  this  the 
most  exalted  scene  of  nis  career.  He  was  not  a  great  master  of 
the  art  of  letter-writing,  but  neither  were  his  immediate  coevals. 
It  is  noteworthy  that,  as  his  age  was  the  age  of  epigrams,  so  it  was 
reserved  for  the  next,  which  tiad  lost  this  secret  (for  we  find  a 
bluntness  even  in  Pulteney's  bon  mots),  to  excel  in  epistolography. 
Nowhere  can  be  discovered  more  exquisite  models  of  this  oranch 
of  literature  than  in  the  correspondence  of  Pope,  and  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montague,  (both,  though  contemporaries  of  Prior,  in  a 
literal  sense,  belondng  more  properly  to  the  era  of  the  Georges), 
Gray,  and  Horace  Walpole.  The  letters  of  the  famous  men  of 
Anne's  reign,  of  Swift,  and  Bolingbroke,  and  Prior,  are  stifi^  and 
spoiled  by  classical  quotations,  and  stilted  attempts  now  and  then 
at  being  lively,  while  their  epigrams  and  sayings  are  pointed  and 
as  happy  as  can  be.  The  distmction  was  owing  to  the  influence 
of  the  social  element  in  both  epochs,  and  to  its  having  been 
called  out  and  developed  at  the  respective  periods  for  different 
objects.  A  good  epigram  is,  in  its  own  way,  as  certain  evidence 
of  the  prominence  of  the  social  phase  of  an  age  as  a  picturesque 
st^le  in  letter-writing.  Its  smartness  and  pungency  require  a 
highly  educated  audience.  That  is  not  enough  by  itself;  The 
audience  must  be  composed  of  persoiis  living  so  familiarly  to- 
other, as  at  once  and  simultaneously  to  catch  the  glancing  of  an 
insinuation.  A^n,  as  has  been  already  suggested,  a  perfect 
epigramatic  sme  implies,  as  precedent  to  its  formation,  large 
enough  an  audience  and  keen  enough  an  interest  in  their  neigh- 
bours concerns,  to  reward  the  inventor^s  pains.  The  age  of 
Marlborough,  and  Addison,  Wharton,  ana  Bolingbroke,  waB 
such.  Pontics  were  become  the  sport  and  excitement  for  a  num- 
ber of  leaders  of  society — the  plotters  in  drawing-rooms  as  well  as 
in  cabinets.  But  the  interests  with  which  they  played  and 
coquetted  were  national;  the  heart  of  a  whole  people  was  the 
source  on  which  th^  depended,  and  the  throb  and  nutter  of  the 

Sulse  of  ministries.  But  the  very  universality  of  the  excitement 
estroyed  the  ease  and  fi:'eedom  oif  society,  while  it  infused  a  tone 
of  hurry  and  agitation.  Many  instruments  and  agents  were  re- 
quired to  meet  the  demands  of  national  and  par^  enterprises, 
and  each  claimed,  and,  fix)m  the  nature  of  the  warrare,  in  which 
the  engines  were  secret  history  and  personalities,  was  necessarily 
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allowed  an  equal  footing  in  society.  But  that  perfect  reciprocilj 
of  sympathy  and  even  prejudices,  that  feeling  that  the  relations 
of  the  writer  and  reader  are  settled  once  for  ^  whether  they  be 
those  of  mutual  equality,  or  the  reverse,  and  that  rank  and  posi- 
tion are  recognized  and  certain,  all  necessary  conditions  of  perfec- 
tion in  a  correspondence,  were  altogether  wanting  between  the 
tradesman's  son  and  the  masters  of  Mortimer  and  Battersea. 
Hence,  in  these  letters  of  Prior  to  St  John,  there  is  something  of 
an  appearance  of  effort  at  freedom  in  the  familiarity.  It  is  oaly 
when  ne  talks  of  common  acquaintances  that  this  vanishes. 

Otherwise,  they  are  curious  records  of  the  business  of  the  re- 
presentative of  a  powerfol  nation  in  these  days  of  intrigue.  Thqr 
throw  much  li^ht  on  the  real  functions  of  a  plenipotentiarr  in 
that  age,  if  not  in  all,  pending  the  negotiations  for  a  great  Eluro- 
pean  peace.  The  proofs  <^  the  servile  dependence  of  the  mlnia* 
ter  at  Paris  for  instructions  from  home  on  every  single  point, 
however  trivial,  diminish  our  wonder  at  the  phenomenon  of  so 
unstatesmanlike  a  personage  as  the  poet,  having  been  placed  in  so 
important  a  station.  He  was,  with  two  short  intervals,  when 
Bolingbroke  and  the  Duke  of  Shrewsburv  were  at  Paris,  minister 
plenipotentiarv.  On  the  departure  of  the  latter  he  actually  as- 
sumed the  puolic  charactw  of  ambassador ;  nevertheless,  his  cor- 
respondence with  the  Secretary  of  State  is  filled  throughout  the 
enture  period  with  details  of  petty  vexations,  little  triumphs,  and 
little  duties.  The  letters  chiefly  refer  to  events  subsemient  to 
his  visit  to  England  in  October  1712.  We  hear  incidentally 
about  that  visit,  that  stocks  rose  on  his  arrival,  and  that  he  went 
up  to  Cambridge  to  displav  the  plenipotentiary  to  his  wondering 
brother-fellows,  and  how  the  Master  of  St  John's,  to  show  he  at 
least  was  not  dazzled,  let  the  minister  $txxnd  before  his  elbow 
chair,  and  how  the  minister,  in  his  indignation,  indited  an  ^i- 
firain  to  the  effect  that  the  dignitary  should  not  have  hie  interest 
lOT  a  bishopric. 

He  returned  to  France,  to  be  harassed  with  a  whole  host  of 
minute  perplexities.  His  complaints  that  his  salary  was  always 
in  arrear,  and  the  murmurs  at  the  ambiguity  of  his  position, 
as  envoy  with  full  powers  at  one  time,  and  at  another  (durini^ 
ue,  Shiwsbury'8  rSdence  in  Pam)  ktving  no  definit^  ^ 
though  with  a  public  commission,  are  quite  distressing.  Along 
with  nearly  every  official  despatch  to  the  Secretary  m  State,  is 
an  epistle  from  ^^  Matt  to  Harry,"  detailing  his  embarrassment 
from  want  of  equipages.  Every  now  and  then  he  afiects  to 
despise  the  parade  of  a  public  entry  into  Paris,  except  for  the 
honour  of  England  and  the  Queen's  commission.  In  March  all 
his  querulous  questions  are  answered  by  Lord  Dartmouth,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  France,  with  a  reproof  of  his  craving  to  be 
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loade  part  of  the  spectacle  on  the  entry  of  the  Duke  <^  Shrew»- 
bury.  HehadbeenaUoweda8amo/moneyforeqm5.^whea 
only  secretary  to  ihe  Earl  of  Portland,  at  the  peace  of  Rvswic ; 
he  u  now  censured  for  suppomng  his  commission  giyes  lum  anj 
representative  character,  and  inrormed,  that  he  need  only  assist 
at  the  ceremonial  as  a  private  gentleman.  ^  Did  I  ever  desire 
to  be  a  lion  in  Arabia,"  ne  cries  to  St  John,  in  a  burst  of  hurt 

fride  and  indignation,  ^^  any  more  than  to  be  an  ambassador  at 
^arisT*  His  mend  "Hany,"  who  to  every  disappointed  ap- 
plicant for  Grovemment  patronage  was  always  profuse  in  ma 
expressions  of  sympathy  and  readiness  to  aid,  were  it  not  for  the 
senior  nartner  m  the  firm  (Harley),  had  often  reiterated,  ^'  My 
fiiendsnip,  dear  Matt,  shall  never  rail  thee ;  employ  it  all,  and 
continue  to  love  Bolingbroke.''  Now,  he  advised  nim  not  to  ask 
for  such  things,  but  to  get  them  on  credit.  Poor  Matthew  did 
this  to  his  cost,  findings  on  the  f^ll  of  his  patrons,  that  he  was 
held  personally  liable.  In  .April  1713,  however,  the  old  querul- 
ousness  breaks  out.  ^^  Those  people,  you  know,"  he  writ^ 
^^  who  are  curious  and  impertinent  enou^n  upon  such  heads,  begin 
to  question  me  so  closely,  that  I  sometunes  wish  I  knew  how  to 
turn  the  discoturse ;"  and  in  July  he  feelingly  complains,  that 
^^  if  he  be  left  plenipotentiary,  he  must  have  a  nouse  and  a  pax^ 
son."  His  troubles  were  considerably  lessened  in  September,  for 
his  friend  had  now  become  Secretair  of  State  for  the  half  of 
Europe,  in  which  France  was  included,  and  the  envoy  seems  to 
have  been  told,  in  St  John's  magnificent  way,  to  get  all  that 
he  wanted  on  credit,  for  he  bemoans,  with  manifest  vanity,  the 
necessity  of  keeping  ^^  ten  horses  in  his  stables,  and  knaves  in 
proportion,"  white  we  know  that  no  part  of  all  tins  splendour  was 
as  yet  paid  for,  even  the  salaries  of  the  State  messengers  being 
in  arrears. 

His  public  business  consisted  mainly  of  learning  and  trans* 
mitting  the  propositions  of  the  French  ministry,  not  m  discussing 
or  arguing  on  them.  His  less  mechanical  duties,  besides  the 
constant  source  of  employment  and  meditation  which  his  unsatis- 
fied wants  in  the  way  of  services  of  plate  and  coaches  supplied 
him  with,  concerned  the  maintenance  of  the  national  glory,  by 
hospitality  to  foreigners  and  Englishmen,  the  transaction  of 
Bolmgbroke's  private  bunness  at  the  French  court,  and  the 
distribution  of  nis  presents  to  the  ladies  and  others  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, or  the  care  of  providing  tru£9es  for  the  Queen's 
kitchen.  The  latter  subject  is  most  prolific  of  ministerial  de- 
spatches. The  history  of  the  truffles  was  this :  Mme.  de  Tendn 
had  sent  some  to  the  secretary  of  State  through  the  agency  of 
Prior.  St  John,  knowing  the  Queen's  taste,  loyally  transferred 
them  to  the  royal  cook  in  the  plenipotentiary's  name,  on  which 
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event  we  have  the  mysterions  announcement  in  an  epistle  from 
him :  ^^  the  Queen  liked  them,  wished  them  marbri  within ;  I 
give  you  the  hint.*'  Hence  more  truffles,  and  fervent  thanks 
m)m  Paris  for  ^'  the  hint  as  to  the  marbri  in  truffles ;  non  sunt 
contemnenda  quasi  parva  sine  auibus  maCTia  constare  non  pos- 
sunt."  Prior  recompensed  his  iriend's  kind  offices  in  this  n^oti- 
ation  with  the  sovereign's  palate,  by  undertaking  the  apportion- 
ment  of  the  former^s  gifts  among  his  fair  or  poHtical  allies  in 
France.  There  is  much  correspondence  on  the  important 
subject,  the  cargo  being  composed  of  honey-water,  sack,  and 
'^  eau  de  Barbade,"  and  several  high  dames  having,  it  appears, 
equal  claims  in  a  share  of  the  ^^  Nectareous  liquor  eau  de  Baroade" 
(King's  Toast),  known  to  us  imder  a  less  recondite  name.  ^  I 
protest,"  writes  St  John,  '^  I  contributed  to  make  the  partition 
of  Europe  without  being  so  much  at  a  loss  as  I  should  be  how 
to  make  that  of  this  cargo  I" 

His  interest  with  great  men  was  doomed  to  be  short-lived.  A 
blight  was  about  to  rail  upon  all  his  political  prospects.  Harley 
and  St  John  had  quarrelled;  and  the  hopes  of  foes  and  fears  of 
friends  rose  to  a  tremendous  height.  Prior  had  often  vaunted 
his  preference  of  ^'some  small  estaUishment  at  home"  to  all  his 
ministerial  grandeur,  and  indulged  in  affected  regrets  for  the 
modest  poverty  of  Duke  Street.  Still  the  Queen's  illness,  in 
January  1716,  had  struck  him  with  a  panic,  and  induced  the 
trite  but  well-founded  foreboding — **  if  the  prospect  be  dreadful 
to  the  masters  of  Mortemar  Castle,  Hinton  St  George,  Stanton 
Harcourt,  and  Bucklebuiy,  what  must  it  be  to  friend  Matt  !** 
No  sooner  had  this  danger  disappeared,  than  lo!  in  the  very  next 
month  came  the  terrible  rumour  of  a  schism  in  the  Tory  party. 
"We  have  reports  hpre,"  he  says,  on  March  3,  1716,  "that 
fiighten  me  all  day,  and  keep  me  awake  all  n^ht;"  and  which 
compelled  him  "  to  put  his  mind  into  10,000  postures,  as  the 
caprice  of  every  man  that  comes  from  the  enchanted  island 
(England)  requires."  Then  again,  ignoring  his  old  cravings  for 
a  lowly  retreat,  he  encourages  himself  and  nis  chief  to  determine 
to  make  their  retreat,  respectively,  to  Bucklebury  and  St  John's^ 
"  as  late  as  possible,"  while  he  urges  upon  the  Secretary,  that, 
"  though  it  may  look  like  a  bagatelle,  what  is  to  become  of  a 
philosopher,  when  that  philosopher  is  Queen's  plenipotentiary 
and  on  such  an  occasion,  and  friend  of  one  of  the  greatest  men 
in  England,  one  of  the  finest  heads  in  Europe^"  he  should  not 
be  left  to  the  ostentatious  patronage  of  a  Frenchman  (de  Torcy^ 
who  had  offered  to  remind  "Bobui  and  Harry"  of  his  claiins)« 
He  disdains  the  Baden  legation,  and  even  a  Commissionership 
of  Trade,  "  having  been  put  above  himself,  and  not  liking  to  r^ 
turn  to  hiipselL"    In  vain  did  his  friend  reiterate  that,  "though 
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he  laugh  at  the  knave  and  the  fool  who  is  advanced,  he  will 
never  go  about  to  disturb  the  only  administration  he  ever  liked, 
the  only  cause  he  ever  can  like/'  In  vain  did  Prior  urge  the 
scandal  of  open  quarrels  between  his  masters  at  WhitehaU,  and 
bemoan  his  own  ruin  as  involved  in  them;  ^^  Am  I  to  go  to  Fon- 
taineUeaut  Am  I  to  come  home?  Am  ^to  hang  myself?  From 
the  present  prospect  of  things,  the  latter  begins  to  look  most 
eligiole."  The  rupture  was  to  be;  St  John  was  to  snatch  the 
crown  of  victory  from  his  rival  HarleV s  hands,  and  find  it  trans- 
muted in  his  own  to  a  mere  bunch  of  withered  weeds* 

In  less  than  a  month  all  the  fears  of  the  party  were  realized, 
the  Tories  convulsed  by  an  internal  revolution,  and  the  Queen 
dead.  Well  mi^ht  Prior  have  exclaimed  with  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
*|What  a  world  is  this  I  and  how  does  Fortune  banter  usr  He 
lingered  in  Paris  till  March  in  the  next  year,  in  a  sort  of  amphi- 
bious condition,  between  an  ambassador  and  a  political  refugee, 
harassed  by  debts  contracted  to  support  the  digmty  of  his  station, 
and  watched  by  his  own  countrymen  as,  peniaps,  now  already 
intriguing  with  the  Pretender.  It  was  a  sad  reverse,  after  having 
so  gaily  congratulated  himself  and  the  ministry  on  St  John's 
^^  beautiful  daughter,  the  peace,"  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  traitor  for 
the  very  treaty  which  he  had  proposed  should  be  depicted  on 
medals,  impersonated,  and  enthroned  in  a  triumphal  car,  as 
*'  Pax  missa  per  orbem."  At  last  he  was  relieved  from  the  lega- 
tine  pillory  by  the  arrival  of  Lord  Stair  as  his  successor,  and  uie 
tardy  payment  of  his  debts,  not  the  less  tardy  that  Lord  Halifax, 
his  old  schoolfellow,  and  who  still  called  himself  his  friend,  was 
King  George's  first  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury. 

'No  bells  were  rung  or  bonfires  lighted,  on  this  occasion,  on  his 
arrival  at  Whitehall;  but  men's  eves  were  not  the  less  fixed  upon 
him  with  eager  expectation.  Witnout  having  ever  been  notonous 
for  perfidy  or  caprice,  still  his  political  career  had  scarcely  given 
eviaence  of  any  rigidity  of  pnnciple.  His  partisanship  had  al- 
ways seemed  rather  the  result  of  personal  connections  and  firiend- 
ships  than  principle.  His  disposition  was  cold,  and  his  intimates 
appear  to  have  considered  him,  though  careless,  selfish.  Enemies 
could  not  be  blamed  for  hoping  to  intimidate  or  corrupt  such  a 
character,  and  they  adapted  their  measures  for  both  aspects  of 
his  temperament,  committing  him  to  the  loose  custody  oi  a  mes- 
senger m  his  own  house,  and  inviting  him  to  dinner  at  the  house 
of  Walpole,  The  most  terrible  evidence  of  the  common  opinion, 
even  oi  his  fiiends,  as  to  his  weakness  of  will,  or  bad  faith,  was 
that  conveyed  in  the  flight  of  Bolingbroke  the  very  same  night 
on  which  the  news  of  this  certainly  most  suspicious  entertainment 
reached  him.  We  are  glad  to  find  strong  reasons  for  believing 
that  his  terror  was  groundless.    Prior,  if  indeed  he  had  really  led 
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the  Whigs  to  hope  anything  from  his  confessions,  only  pretended 
readiness  to  turn  king's  evidence  to  concentrate  on  himself  ex. 
clusively  their  expectations  of  startling  disclosures.  He  calcn* 
lated  that,  if  he,  the  confidant  of  the  Tate  cabinet  in  all  the  in- 
most  mysteries  of  negotiation,  should,  when  discovering  aU  that 
he  knew,  be  ibnnd  tonave  revealed  no  plan  bordering  upon  trea- 
son, the  party  would  be  cleared  of  criminalifcy  in  the  eyes  of  the 
nation.  The  details  of  the  rage  of  the  Whigs  on  discoverinff  the 
trick  played  upon  them,  as  ftimished  by  the  pen  of  the  poet  him- 
self, are  amusmg  and  piquant.  They  vented  their  wrath  on  the 
author  of  the  railure  of  the  mighty  secret  committee,  by  voting 
him  the  honour  of  an  impeachment.  Perhaps  for  the  humble  poet 
and  diplomatist  this  was  the  acm6  of  his  glory.  Still,  though  he 
never  >yas  in  any  fear  fer  his  life,  notwithstancfing  his  own  account 
of  the  rise  of  his  deafness,  that  ^^  he  had  not  thought  of  taking  care 
<^  his  ears,  while  not  sure  of  his  head,"  the  wreck  of  his  nopes 
as  a  politician,  and  the  cloud  under  which  he  lay,*  seem  to  have 
weighed  upon  his  spirits. 

He  remained  under  surveillance  over  two  years,  bdng  dis- 
chained  shortly  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Grace  in  1717, 
firom  which,  however,  he  was  excepted  by  name.  At  first  he  had 
attempted  to  make  light  of  his  misfortunes ;  the  clever  but  un- 
systematic ^^  Alma"  was  the  production  of  this  period ;  but  the 
permanence  of  his  equivocal  position,  aggravated  by  a  constitu- 
tional coi^h,  produced  great  dejection.  In  October  1716,  he 
writes  to  Sir  Tnomas  Hanmer,  his  steadv  fiiend,  and  too  moderate 
a  Tory,  to  have  been  dangerously  implicated  in  the  plots  of  his 
brother  ministers : — ^^  I  have  been  for  the  last  two  years  a  stranger 
to  health  and  pleasure ;"  and,  in  November  of  the  same  year, 
"  Melancholy  1  can't  help  indulging  even  to  stupiditv."  In  fact, 
he  had  never  been  a  sufficiently  bold  or  earnest  politician  to  be 
properly  impressed  with  the  grandeur  of  being  a  martyr  to  his 
mamtenance  of  the  tenets  of  the  October  Club,  so  long  as  the 
dignity  interfered  with  his  personal  ease  and  comfort.  His  cir- 
cumstances, besides,  were  Dad,  most  of  his  little  saving  firom 
official  salaries  having  been  swept  away  in  1711  in  the  failure  of 
Stratford's  bank.  He  was  forced  to  meditate  selling  his  house 
and  efiects.  His  firiends,  however,  on  hearing  of  his  necessities, 
exerted  themselves  nobly.  Thev  were  a  numerous  body.  The 
correspondence  with  Bolingbroke  had,  indeed,  never  been  re- 
newed. In  the  dark  suspicious  mind  of  St  John,  ap,  impression 
once  planted  unfii^vourable  to  a  fidend  grew  and  grew  till  it  over- 
shadowed all  his  reminiscences  of  ancient  kindness.  His  rage 
against  the  memory  of  Pope  evinced  this  phenomenon  of  tempera- 
ment. He  seems,  in  the  same  manner,  aiwavs  to  have  recollected, 
with  resentment,  that  the  fear  of  Prior's  disclosures  was  the  im- 
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inediate  cause  of  his  own  rash  and  ill-jnd^ed  flight.  Bnt  the  close- 
ness of  the  relations  between  Prior  and  Xiord  Harley^  his  riyal's 
son,  kept  his  anger  fresh.  Swift  and  Pope  might  remain  on  a 
friendly  footing  with  the  hoose  of  Oxford,  yet  be  nis  friends ;  but 
the  poetxliplomatist,  always  a  sort  of  client  of  the  fallen  Lord 
Treasurer,  was  now  become  his  attached  and  regular  retainer. 
With,  the  rest  of  the  party,  however,  Whig  persecution  was  ac- 
cepted as  sufficient  testimony  to  the  constant  good  faith,  as  well 
of  Prior,  as  of  the  fiunily  of  Harley.  The  huo  of  an  impeach- 
ment hid  all  shortcomings. 

Instead  of  a  subscription,  which  would  now  be  the  course,  an 
edition  of  his  poems  was  proposed  by  Lewis  and  Arbuthnot,  and 
strenuously  frirthered  by  owift,  Pope,  and  Gay,  "  No  advertise- 
ments," writes  the  first  mentioned,  ^^  are  to  be  published,  and  the 
whole  affair  will  be  managed  in  a  manner  the  least  shocking  to 
the  dignity  of  a  plenipotentiary."  Besides  the  ^^  Alma,"  the  col- 
lection contained  another  new  work,  the  fruit  also  of  his  imprison- 
ment, ^^  Solomon,"  his  chief  pride  and  boast,  but,  spite  of  Cowper's 
approbation,  and  some  few  dignified  passages,  an  attempt  quite 
beside,  perhaps,  beyond  his  powers.  The  design  itself  wants 
system,  the  poem  being  a  sort  of  endeavour  to  embody  ^^  Pro- 
verbs" and  ^'  Ecclesiastes"  in  a  romance,  embellished  with  lively 
scenes  and  high-wrought  descriptions  of  banquets  so  complete, 
that 

«  Not  e'en  the  Fho&nfx  scaped"  (1) 

Its  great  defects  arise  from  the  bard  having  no  heart  in  what  he 
portrayed,  and,  perhaps,  but  little  comprehension  of  the  gran- 
deur of  the  sentiments  he  aspired  to  versify.  The  enterprise  was 
undertaken  in  rivalry  of  Pope ;  and  it  is  amusing  to  remark  how 
petulantly  he  rejected  the  latter's  preference  of  the  Hudibrastic 
Alma.    Pope  judged  rightly ;  he  could  also  praise  discreetly : — 

'^  Our  friend  Don  Prior  told,  yoo  know, 
A  tale  extremely  k  propos ;" 

and  even  the  jealous  author  could,  at  times,  criticise  impartially, 
and  in  the  same  spirit,  the  child  of  his  matured  abilities — 

'*  Indeed,  poor  Solomon  in  rhyme 
Was  much  too  grave  to  be  sublime." 

The  collection  produced  L.4000,  which,  with  the  addition  of 
the  same  sum  lent  by  Lord  Harley,  in  whom  the  estate,  subject 
to  the  poet's  life  interest,  was  vested,  purchased  Down  Hall  in 
Essex. 

He  did  not  spend  much  of  his  time  there.  He  divided  his 
time,  thenceforward  till  his  death,  chiefiv  between  ^'the  little 
house  close  to  the  noise  of  the  Court  of  Bequests/'  the  man- 
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sions  of  Lords  Harley  and  Bathursty  and  St  John's.  He  had 
steadily  refused  to  resign  his  fellowship  in  the  height  of  his  for- 
tunes (though  making  over  the  emoluments  most  generously  to 
a  deprivecT  rellow^  the  learned  Baker),  replying  to  the  railleries 
of  friends  on  his  pluralities,  that  it  would  procure  him  ^'  bread 
and  cheese  at  the  last."     The  event  had  justified  his  prudence. 

The  "  Brothers"  still  met  occasionally,  and  he  with  them ;  but 
beclouded  with  thoughts  of  the  ^'  great  Dean"  fretting  his  soul 
away  in  Ireland,  ana  of  their  foun&r,  the  aspiring  secretary,  an 
exile,  and  with  the  bar  of  treason  on  his  scutcheon,  treason  to  the 
king  of  the  Whigs  and  the  king  of  the  Tories,  the  society  pined 
and  at  length  died  out.  Prior  did  not  keep  up  his  intimacy  with 
the  more  professed  political  followers  of  St  John,  such  as  Wynd- 
ham ;  but  a  warm  friendship  subsisted  between  him,  and,  not 
only  Hanmer,  a  type  of  the  Hanoverian  Tories,  whose  Conserva- 
tism was  based  on  a  firm  acquiescence  in  the  Revolution,  as  ^^  un 
fait  accompli,"  but  even  with  that  most  learned  and  sagacious  of 
plotters.  Bishop  Atterbury.  The  comfort  and  consideration  which 
attended  him  at  this  penod  of  his  life,  we  might  have  anticipated 
would  have  satisfied  the  vanity  and  tone  of  epicureanism  m  his 
disposition.  It  certainly  approached  what  he  had  himself  often 
represented  to  his  friends  as  his  ideal  of  happiness.  Neverthe- 
less, we  can  detect,  in  his  correspondence,  the  shadow  of  a  linger- 
ing hope  that  he  might  once  more  rise  into  political  consideration, 
not  through  any  exertions  of  his  own,  or  even  the  agency  of  the 
Tory  party,  but  in  the  train  of  Lord  Oxford.  The  South  Sea 
bubble,  indeed,  at  one  time  so  endangered  the  credit  of  certain 
of  the  Whig  ministers,  that  there  grew  up  a  vague  anticipation 
of  the  late  Liord  Treasurer's  restoration  to  his  old  authority. 
Prior  hoped  to  share  in  his  patron's  prosperity,  though  not  enter- 
taining the  same  opinion  with  the  public  of  that  statesman's 
character.  The  contrast  he  draws  between  the  popular  explana- 
tion of  all  Lord  Oxford's  conduct  as  ruled  by  the  laws  of  a  pro- 
found cunning,  and  the  fact  known  to  his  friends,  that  the  appa- 
rent caution  and  astuteness  was  nothing  but  dilatoriness  and  in- 
decision, is  grotesque  but  true.  The  crisis  passed  by,  and  the 
rumoured  sagacity  W  no  opportunity  for  display. 

The  ex-diplomatist's  regrets  and  longings,  his  querulousness 
at  straitened  means,  and  determination  to  enjoy  to  the  frdl  the 
pleasures  within  his  reach,  lasted  till  his  death,  which  occurred 
shortly  after  this  final  disappointment.  He  left  behind  him  the 
brief  memory  of  a  very  every-day  character,  most  remarkable  in 
its  contrast,  with  the  grandeur  of  the  scenes  and  circumstances 
in  which  he  had  figured  as  a  principal  agent.  Both  parties  in 
turn  reckoned  him  an  active  ally.  He  was  the  favourite,  as  a 
negotiator,  of  two  sovereigns ;  one  his  own,  the  other  an  enemy. 
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Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  lie  was  no  statesman.  In  the 
golden  age  of  our  literature  most  eminent  among  poets,  in  his 
own  day,  confessedly,  the  first  who  introduced  that  more  polished 
rhythm  which  the  Kape  of  the  Lock  displays  in  its  highest  per- 
fection, reckoned  by  Pope,  who  disliked  him  because  oi  his 
Quarrel  with  St  John  ana  Atterbury,  along  with  Shakespeare, 
Spenser,  and  Dryden,  among  the  eight  ^^  authorities  for  poetical 
langu^e,"  vindicated  fiercely  by  the  truthful  and  natural  CJowper 
firom  Johnson's  ^^  rusty  fusty''  remarks  on  Henry  and  Emma, 
and  honoured  in  having  funiished  large  stores  of  poetry  to  the 
tenacious  memory  of  &cott,  his  claims  to  a  lofty  poetic  fame 
have  been  disallowed  by  the  popular  judgment  of  posterity,  and 
his  most  epigramatic  love-odes  neglected.  Without  thought 
or  passion,  no  writer  can  long  keep  his  rank  among  poets.  He 
was  more  regularly  engaged  in  pontics  than  Swift,  oome  of  his 
bon-mots,  Hazlitt  says,  are  the  best  that  are  recorded — yet 
who  would  dream  of  comparing  the  author  of  Drapier^s  Letters 
and  Gulliver,  with  Prior,  as  a  politician,  or  even  as  a  wit.  In 
poetiy,  he  was  no  less  &mous  m  his  own  day  than  Pope ;  but 
thousands,  it  may  be  said  without  exaggeration,  read  and  know 
Pope  for  one  who  has  glanced  through  Prior.  Even  in  the 
brilliant  social  epoch  of  Queen  Anne^  i^ign?  he  occupies  no 
special,  no  individual  position  among  the  Dorsets,  Montagues, 
and  St  Johns,  with  whom  he  familiarhr  associated.  Scarcely  an 
idea  has  been  handed  down  to  us  of  his  very  demeanour  and 
general  appearance.  He  did,  said,  and  wrote  many  things,  which 
are  remembered ;  but  he  himself  is  not. 

He  died  in  1721.  He  was  attended  to  the  grave  by  the  cold 
regret  of  his  once  enthusiastic  friend,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  at  his 
having  been  left  by  his  wealthy  patrons  to  comparative  poverty, 
and  by  Atterbury's  excuses  for  being  kept  away  by  a  cold.  He 
had  mmself  to  remind  posterity  by  a  beauest  for  a  sumptuous 
monument  in  the  Abbey,  who  he  was,  and  what  he  was. 
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Abt.  lY. — L  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writinge  of  Thomas  Brownj 
M.D.    Bj  Bev.  D.  Welsh.    1825. 

2.  Edinburgh  University  Essays,  1856.    Art  VIL    Sir  WiOim 
Hamilton.    By  Thomas  Spbncer  Batnes,  LL.K 

In  the  edition  of  the  '^  Encnrclopflddia  Britannica"  now  in  the 
course  of  publication,  there  is  a  continuation  of  the  Historical 
Dissertations  on  the  Progress  of  Natoral  Philosophy ;  but,  as 
yet,  there  has  been  no  continuation  of  the  Dissertations  on  tiie 
Progress  of  Metaphysical  and  Ethical  Philosophy.  We  are  at 
this  moment  witnout  an  account  of  the  phases  which  mental 
science  has  assumed  of  late  years  in  Scotland.  We  are  not, 
in  this  article,  to  attempt  to  supply  this  defect.  We  are  to 
content  ourselves  with  a  sketch  and  a  criticism  of  the  two 
men  who  have  exercised  the  greatest  influence  in  a  department 
in  which  Scotland  has  been  allowed  to  excel.  We  are  aware 
that  Dr  Thomas  Brown  and  Sir  William  Hamilton,  whom  we 
place  side  by  side,  differ  very  widely  from  each  other ;  but  their 
peculiarities  will  come  out  more  stnkingly  by  the  contrast ;  and 
It  may  be  interesting,  and  instructive  withal,  to  observe  the  one 
sinking  as  the  other  rises  above  the  horizon. 

There  would  be  no  propriety  in  giving  a  history  of  Dr  Brown, 
since  we  have  a  ftill  and  admirable  memoir  in  a  worii  so  acces- 
sible as  his  ^^  Life"  hj  Wel^,  and  an  excellent  compend  of  this 
in  the  short  notice  wnich  prefaces  the  common  edition  of  Brown's 
*^  Lectures.''  In  regard  to  his  younger  years,  it  will  be  enough 
for  us  to  mention,  that  he  was  bom  at  Kirmabreck,  in  the 
stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  in  January  1778 ;  that  his  father, 
who  was  minister  of  that  place,  died  soon  after,  when  the  fiimily 
removed  to  Edinburgh ;  that  he  there  received  the  rudiments  of 
his  education  fix)m  his  mother ;  that,  in  his  seventh  year,  he  was 
removed  to  London,  under  the  protection  of  a  maternal  uncle, 
and  attended  successively  schools  at  Camberwell,  Chiswick,  and 
Kensington,  down  to  the  time  of  the  death  of  his  unde,  in  1792, 
when  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  to  reside  with  his  mother  and 
sisters,  and  begin  his  collegiate  course  in  the  University.  He  is 
described  as  a  precocious  diild,  and  we  can  believe  it.  He  was 
precocious  all  nis  life,  and  in  everything.  We  have  to  regret 
that  he  did  not  take  sufficient  pains  to  secure  that  the  flower 
which  blossomed  so  beautifully  should  be  followed  by  corres- 
ponding fruit.  We  can  credit  his  biographer,  when  he  tells  us 
that  he  learned  the  alphabet  at  a  single  lesson  ;  but  we  suspect 
that  there  must  have  been  the  prompting  of  some  ministerial 
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fiiend  preceding  the  reply  which  he  gaye,  when  he  was  only 
between  four  and  five,  to  an  inquiring  lady,  that  he  was  seeking 
out  the  differences  in  the  narratives  of  the  evangelists.  At 
school  he  was  distinguished  by  the  gentleness  of  his  nature  and 
the  delicacy  of  his  feelings ;  by  the  quickness  of  his  parts,  and 
particularly  by  the  readiness  of  his  memory;  by  his  slall  in 
recitation,  and  his  love  of  miscellaneous  reading,  especially  of 
works  of  imagination.  Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten  that  he  also 
gave  promise  of  his  genius  for  poetry,  by  verses  which  one  of  his 
masters  got  published,  perhaps  unfortunately  for  the  youth,  in  a 
marine.  He  read  with  a  pencil  in  his  hand,  with  which  he 
made  marks ;  and,  in  the  end,  he  had  no  pleasure  in  reading  a 
book  which  was  not  his  own.  He  began  his  colle^te  course  in 
Edinburgh  by  the  study  of  Logic  unoer  Finlayson ;  and  having, 
in  the  summer  of  1793,  paid  a  visit  to  Liverpool,  Curri%  the 
biographer  of  Burns,  introduced  him  to  the  first  volume  of 
Stewart's  ^^  Elements."  The  following  winter  he  attended 
Stewart's  course  of  lectures,  and  had  the  courage  to  wait  on  the 
Professor,  so  renowned  for  his  academic  dignity,  and  read  to  him 
observations  on  one  of  his  theories.  Mr  Stewart  listened  pa- 
tiently, and  then  read  to  the  youth  a  letter  which  he  had  received 
iirom  M.  Prevots  of  Geneva,  containing  the  very  same  objections. 
This  was  followed  by  an  invitation  to  the  house  of  the  Professor, 
who,  however,  declined  on  this,  as  he  did  on  all  other  occasions, 
to  enter  into  controversy.  It  is  but  justice  to  Stewart  to  say, 
that  he  continued  to  take  a  paternal  interest  in  the  progress  of 
his  pupil,  till  the  revolt  of  Brown  against  the  whole  school  of 
Beid  cooled  their  friendship,  and  bosened  the  bonds  which 
connected  them.  In  1796  he  is  studying  law,  which,  however, 
he  soon  abandoned  for  medicine,  and  attended  the  medical  classes 
from  1798  till  1803.  At  college,  he  received  instructions  from 
such  eminent  professors  as  Stewart,  Bobison,  Playfair,  and  Black, 
and  was  stimulated  by  intercourse  with  college  friends,  such  as 
Erskine,  Brougham,  Beddie,  Leydeii,  Homer,  Jeffrey,  and 
Sidney  Smith — all  precodous  and  ambitious  Eke  himself  and 
who,  in  the  ^^  Academy  of  Sciences,*'  debated  on  topics  far  be- 
yond their  years  and  their  knowledge. 

It  was  when  Brown  was  at  college,  that  Darwin's  '^Zoo- 
nomia"  was  published,  and  excited,  by  its  superficial  plausi- 
bility, an  interest  resembling  that  which  the  ^'Vestiges"  has 
done  in  our  day.  Brown  reads  it  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and 
scribbles  notes  upon  it ;  these  ripen  into  a  volume  by  the  time 
he  is  nineteen,  and  are  published  by  him  at  the  age  of  twenty. 
It  is  a  remarkable  example  of  intellectual  precocity.  In  the 
midst  of  physiological  discussions,  most  of  the  metaphysical  ideas 
which  he  developed  in  future  years  are  to  be  found  here  in  the 
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bad.  He  considers  the  phenomena  of  the  mind  as  mental  states, 
speaks  of  them  as  ^'feelings,'*  delights  to  trace  them  in  their 
succession,  and  so  dwells  much  on  suggestion,  and  approaches 
towards  the  theoxr  of  general  notions,  and  the  theory  of  causa* 
tion,  expounded  m  his  subsequent  works.  It  should  be  added, 
that  the  book  committed  him  prematurely  to  principles  which  he 
was  indisposed  to  review  in  his  riper  years.  It  appears  from  a 
letter  to  Darwin,  that,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  had  a  theory  of 
mind  which  he  is  systematizing. 

Out  of  the  ^^  Academy  of  Sciences"  arose,  as  is  well  known, 
the  ^^  Edinburgh  Beview,"  in  the  second  number  of  which  there 
was  a  review,  by  Brown,  of  Viller^s  ^^  Philosophie  de  KanL** 
The  article  is  characterized  by  acuteness,  especially  when  it 
points  out  the  inconsistency  of  Kant,  in  admitting  that  matter 
nas  a  reality,  and  yet  denying  this  of  space  and  time,  in  behoof 
of  the  existence  of  which  we  have  the  very  same  kind  of  evidence. 
But  the  whole  review  is  a  blunder,  quite  as  much  as  the  reviews 
of  Byron  and  Wordsworth  in  the  same  periodical.  He  has  no 
appreciation  of  the  profundity  of  Kant  s  philosophy,  and  no 
anticipation  of  the  effects  which  it  was  to  prodvice,  not  only  on 
German,  but  on  British  thinking.  Immersed  as  he  was  in 
medical  studies,  and  tending  towards  a  French  Sensationalism, 
he  did  not  relish  a  system  which  aimed  at  showing  how  much 
there  is  in  the  mind  independent  of  outward  impression.  The 
effects  likely  to  be  produced  on  one  who  had  never  read  Kant, 
and  who  took  his  views  of  him  from  that  article,  are  expressed 
by  Dr  Currie :  '^  I  shall  trouble  myself  no  more  with  transceri'- 
dentaUsm ;  I  cooaider  it  a  philosophical  hallucination."  It  is  a 
curious  instance  of  retribution,  that,  in  the  succeeding  age. 
Brown's  philosophy  declined  before  systems  which  have  bor* 
rowed  their  main  principles  from  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  and 
deal  as  largely  with  a  priori  "forms,"  "categories,"  and 
"ideas"  as  Brown  did  with  "sensations,"  "suggestions,"  and 
<<  feelings." 

We  feel  less  interest  than  he  did  himself  in  two  volumes  of 
poetry,  which  he  published  shortly  after  taking  his  medical 
degree  in  1803.  His  next  publication  was  a  more  important 
one.  The  chair  of  mathematics  in  Edinburgh  was  vacant,  and 
Leslie  was  a  candidate.  The  city  ministers  attached  to  the 
Court  party  wished  to  reserve  it  for  themselves,  and  urged  that 
Leslie  was  incapacitated,  inasmuch  as  be  had  expressed  appro* 
bation  of  Hume's  doctrine  of  Causation.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  Brown  wrote  his  "  Essay  on  Canse  and  Effect" — at  first  a 
comparatively  small  treatise,  but  swollen,  in  the  third  edition  (of 
1818),  into  a  very  ponderous  one.  It  is  divided  into  four  parts ; 
•—the  first,  on  the  Import  of  the  Belation ;  the  second,  on  the 
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Sources  of  the  Illnsion  with  respect  to  it ;  the  third,  on  the  Cir- 
cniDStances  in  which  the  Belief  Arises ;  and  the  fourth,  a  Review 
of  Hume's  Theory.  The  work  is  fnll  of  repetitions,  and  the  style, 
though  always  clear^  is  often  cumbrous,  and  wants  that  vivaci^ 
and  eloquence  which  so  distinguish  his  posthumous  lectures.  It 
is  characterized  by  great  ingenuity  and  power  of  analysis.  He 
has  dispelled  for  ever  a  large  amount  of  confusion  which  had 
collected  around  the  relation ;  and,  in  particular,  he  has  shown 
that  there  is  no  link  coming  between  the  cause  and  its  efiect. 
He  ag;rees  with  Hume,  in  representing  the  relation  as  consisting 
merety  in  invariable  antecedence  and  consequence.  In  this  he 
has  been  guilty  of  a  glaring  oversight.  It  may  be  all  true,  that 
there  is  nothing  coming  between  the  cause  and  its  eiiect,  and  yet 
there  may  be,  what  he  has  inexcusably  overlooked,  a  power  or 
property  m  the  substances  acting  as  the  cause  to  produce  the 
effect.  It  is  btit  justice  to  Brown  to  add,  that,  in  one  very  im- 
portant particular,  he  differs  from  Hume ;  and  that  is  in  regard 
to  the  mental  principle  which  leads  us  to  believe  in  the  relation. 
This,  according  to  Hume,  is  mere  custom ;  whereas,  according 
to  Brown,  it  is  an  irresistible  intuitive  belief.  By  this  doctrine, 
he  attached  himself  to  the  school  of  Reid,  and  saved  his  system 
from  a  sceptical  tendency,  with  which  it  cannot  be  justly  charged. 
This  irresbtible  belief,  he  shows,  constrains  us  to  believe  that  the 
universe,  as  an  effect,  must  have  had  a  cause.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  he  did  not  inquire  a  little  more  carefiiUy  into  the 
nature  of  this  intuitive  belief  which  he  is  obliged  to  call  in, 
when  he  would  have  found  that  it  constrains  us  to  believe,  not 
only  in  the  invariability  of  the  relation,  but  in  the  potency  of  the 
substances  operating  as  causes  to  produce  their  effects. 

We  are  not  concerned  to  follow  him  in  his  medical  career,  in 
which  he  became  the  associate  of  the  famous  Dr  Gregory  in 
1806.  We  are  approaching  a  more  momentous  epoch  in  his 
life.  Dusald  Stewart  being  in  a  declining  state  of  health.  Brown 
lectured  for  him  during  a  part  of  sessions  1808-9  and  1809-10 ; 
and,  in  the  siunmer  of  1810,  Stewart  having  expressed  a  desire 
to  this  effect,  Brown  was  chosen  his  colleague,  and,  from  that 
time,  discharged  the  whole  duties  of  the  office  of  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy. 

Even  those  who  have  never  seen  him  can  form  a  pretty  lively 
image  of  him  at  this  time,  when  his  talents  have  reached  all  the 
maturity  of  which  they  are  capable,  and  his  reputation  is  at  its 
•height.  In  person,  he  is  about  the  middle  size ;  his  features  are 
regular,  and  in  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  and  especially 
of  his  eve,  there  is  a  combination  of  sweetness  and  calm  reflec- 
tion. His  manner  and  address  are  somewhat  too  fastidious,  not 
to  say  finical  and  feminine,  for  a  philosopher ;  but  the  youths  who 
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wait  on  his  lectures  are  dbposed  to  overlook  this,  when  they  fall 
nnder  the  influence  of  his  gentleness,  so  fitted  to  win,  and  of  the 
authority  which  he  has  to  command.  Expectation  was  on  the 
tiptoe,  and  he  fully  met  and  gratified  it.  His  amiable  look,  his 
fine  elocution,  his  acuteoess  and  ingenuity,  his  skill  in  reducing 
a  complex  subject  into  a  few  elements,  his  show  of  origiuality 
and  independence,  the  seeming  comprehensiveness  of  his  system, 
and,  above  all,  his  fertility  of  illustration,  and  the  glow,  like  that 
of  stained  glass,  in  which  he  set  forth  his  refined  speculations, 
did  more  than  delight  his  youthful  audience — it  entranced  them ; 
and,  in  their  ecstacies,  they  declared  that  he  was  superior  to  all 
the  philosophers  who  had  gone  before  him,  and,  in  particular, 
that  he  had  completely  superseded  Beid,  and  they  gave  him 
great  credit,  in  that  he  generously  refrained  from  attacking  and 
overwhelming  Stewart.  He  had  every  quality  fitted  to  make 
him  a  favourite  with  students.  His  eloquence  would  have  been 
felt  to  be  too  elaborate  by  a  younger  audience,  and  regarded  as 
too  artificial  and  sentimental  l^  an  older  audience,  but  exactly 
suited  the  tastes  of  youths  between  sixteen  and  twenty.  A 
course  so  eminently  popular  among  students  had  not,  we  rather 
think,  been  delivered  in  any  previous  age  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  and  has  not,  in  a  later  age,  been  surpassed  in  the 
fervour  excited  by  Chalmers  or  Wilson.  There  are  men  of 
sixty,  still  spared  to  us,  ^ho  fall  into  raptures  when  they  speak 
of  his  lectures,  and  assure  the  modern  student,  that,  in  compari- 
son with  him,  Wilson  was  no  philosopher,  and  Hamilton  a  stiff 
pedant.  It  should  be  added,  that,  when  the  students  attending 
him  were  asked  what  they  had  got,  not  a  few  could  answ^  only 
by  exclamations  of  admiration,  "  How  fine  I"  "  How  beautiful  I" 
How  ingenious  !"  In  those  large  classes,  in  the  Scottish  colleges 
which  are  taught  exclusively  by  written  lectures,  large  numbers, 
including  the  dull,  the  idly  inclined,  and  the  pleasure-loving,  are 
apt  to  pass  through  without  receiving  much  benefit — unless, 
indeed,  the  professor  be  a  very  systematic  examiner  and  laborious 
exactor  of  written  exercises ;  and  this,  we  rather  think,  Brown 
was  not.  As  he  left  the  impression  on  his  students,  that  there 
was  little  wisdom  in  the  past,  and  that  his  own  system  was  per- 
fect, he  did  not,  we  suspect,  create  a  spirit  of  philosophic 
reading  such  as  Hamilton  evoked  in  select  minds  in  a  later  age. 
But  all  felt  the  glow  of  his  spirit,  had  a  fine  literary  taste  awak- 
ened by  his  poetical  bursts,  had  their  acuteneas  sharpened  by  his 
fine  analysis,  went  away  with  a  high  idea  of  the  spirituality  of 
the  soul,  and  retauied  through  life  a  lively  recollection  of  his 
sketches  of  the  operations  of  the  human  mind.  This,  we  venture 
to  affirm,  is  a  more  wholesome  result  than  is  likely  to  be  pro- 
duced by  what  some  would  substitute  for  psychology  in  these 
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times,  a  priori  discussions  derived  from  Germany^  or  demonr 
strated  idealisms  spun  out  by  an  exercise  of  human  ingenuity. 

His  biographer  tells  us  tnat,  on  his  appointment  to  the  chair, 
he  had  retired  into  the  countiy  in  order  tnat  fresh  air  and  exer* 
cise  might  strengthen  him  for  his  labours,  and  that,  when  the 
session  opened,  he  had  only  the  few  lectures  of  the  previous 
winters ;  but  such  was  the  fervour  of  his  genius  and  the  readiness 
of  his  pen,  that  he  generally  commenced  the  composition  of  a 
lecture  after  tea  and  bad  it  ready  for  delivery  next  day  by  noon, 
and  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  lectures  contained  in  the  first 
three  of  the  four  volumed  edition  were  written  the  first  year  of 
his  professorship,  and  the  whole  of  the  remaining  next  session. 
Nor  does  he  appear  to  have  re-written  any  portion  of  them,  or  to 
have  been  disposed  to  review  his  judgments,  or  make  up  what 
was  defective  in  his  philosophic  reading.  He  seems  to  have 
wasted  his  life  in  sendmg  forth  volume  after  volume  of  poetry, 
which  is,  doubtless,  beautifully  and  artistically  composed,  after 
the  model  of  the  English  poets  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  its 

Pictures  are  without  individuality,  ana  they  fail  to  call  forth 
earty  feeling.  Far  more  genuine  poetical  power  comes  out 
incidentally  in  certain  paragraphs  of  his  philosophic  lectures  thaa 
in  whole  volumes  of  his  elaborate  versification. 

The  incidents  of  his  remaining  life  are  few,  but  are  sufficient' 
to  bring  out  the  lineaments  of  his  character.  His  chief  enjoy- 
ments lay  in  his  study,  in  taking  a  quiet  walk  in  some  solitary 
place,  where  he  would  watch  the  smoke  curling  firom  a  cottage 
chimney,  or  t)ie  dew  illuminated  with  sunshine  on  the  grass,  and 
in  the  society  of  his  family  and  a  few  firiends.  Never  had  a 
mother  a  more  devoted  son,  or  sisters  a  more  afiectionate  brother^ 
Li  his  disposition  there  is  great  gentleness,  with  a  tendency  toi 
sentimentality ;  thus,  on  the  occasion  of  his  last  visit  to  his  native 
place,  he  is  thrown  into  a  flood  of  sensibility,  which,  when  it  is 
related  in  future  years  to  Chalmers,  on  his  happening  to  be  in 
the  place,  the  sturdier  Scotch  divine  is  thrown  into  a  fit  of  merri-^ 
ment.  We  perceive  that  he  is  fond  of  fame  and  sensitive  of 
blame,  but  seeking  to  cherish  both  as  a  secret  flame ;  and  that 
he  is  by  no  means  inclined  to  allow  any  one  to  ofier  him  counsel. 
In  1819,  he  prepared  his  "Physiology  of  the  Mind,"  as  a  text- 
book for  his  students,  and  put  it  mto  the  press  the  following 
winter.  By  the  Christmas  of  that  year  he  was  rather  unwell ; 
in  spring  he  removed  for  the  benefit  of  his  health  to  London,  and 
died  at  Brompton  in  April  1820.  His  remains  were  deposited. 
in  the  churchyard  of  his  native  place,  beside  those  of  his  father 
and  mother. 

His  lectures  were  published  shortly  after  his  death,  and  excited 
an  interest  wherever  the  Englisb  language  is  spoken;^  cpiite  equal 
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to  that  awakened  by  the  living  lectarer  among  the  stadents  of 
Edinburgh.  *  They  continued  for  twenty  years  to  have  a  popo- 
larity  in  the  British  dominions  and  in  the  iTnited  States,  greater 
than  any  philosophical  work  erer  enjoyed  before.  Daring  these 
years  most  students  were  introdacea  to  metiqphysics  by  the  per- 
usal of  them,  and  attractive  bevond  measure  did  they  find  them 
to  be.  The  writer  of  this  article  would  give  much  to  have  re- 
vived within  him  the  enthusiasm  which  he  felt  when  he  first  read 
them.  They  had  never,  however,  a  great  reputation  on  the  Con- 
tinent, where  the  Sensational  school  thonght  he  had  not  gone 
sufiSciently  far  in  analysis ;  where  those  fighting  with  the  Sen- 
sational school  did  not  feel  that  he  was  cap{3)le  of  yielding 
them  any  aid ;  and  where  the  Transcendental  school,  in  par- 
ticular, blamed  him  for  not  rendering  a  sufficiently  deep  account 
of  some  of  the  profoundest  ideas  which  the  mind  of  man  can 
entertain,  such  as  those  of  space,  time,  and  infinity.  His  repu- 
tation was  at  its  greatest  height  from  1830  to  1835,  from  which 
date  it  began  to  decline,  partly  because  it  was  seen  that  his 
analyses  were  too^  ingenious,  and  his  omissions  many  and  great ; 
and  partly,  because  new  schools  were  engaging  the  philosophic 
mind;  and,  in  particular,  the  school  of  Uoleridge,  the  school  of 
Cousin,  and  the  school  of  Hamilton.  Coleridge  was  superseding 
him  by  views  derived  from  Germany,  which  he  had  long  been 
inculcating,  regarding  the  distinction  between  the  Understand- 
ing and  the  Season;  Cousin,  by  a  brilliant  Eclectic  ffvstem, 
which  professedlv  drew  largely  from  Reid  and  Kant ;  and  Hamil- 
ton, by  a  searchmg  review  of  Brown's  Theory  of  Perception,  and 
by  his  own  metaphvsical  views  promulgated  in  his  lectures  and 
his  published  writings.  The  result  of  all  this  was  a  recoil  of 
feeling  in  which  Brown  was  as  much  undervalued  as  he  had  at 
one  time  been  overrated.  In  the  midst  of  these  laudations  and 
condemnations,  Brown's  psychological  system  has  never  been 
completely  reviewed.  Now  that  he  has  passed  through  a  period 
of  undeserved  popularity,  and  a  period  of  unmeriteadisparage- 
ment,  the  public  should  be  prepared  to  listen  with  candour  to  an 
impartial  criticism. 

The  psychology  of  Brown  may  be  summarily  described  as  a 
combination  of  the  Scottish  philosophy  of  Reid  and  Stewart,  and 
of  the  analyses  by  Condillac,  Destutt  de  Tracy,  and  the  higher 
philosophers  of  the  Sensational  school  of  France,  together  with 
views  of  the  association  of  ideas  derived  from  a  prevaUing  British 
school.  To  Reid  and  Stewart  he  was  indebted  more  than  he  was 
willing  to  allow,  and  it  would  have  been  better  for  his  ultimate 
reputation  had  he  imbibed  more  of  their  spirit,  and  adhered  more 
closely  to  their  principles.  He  admits  eveiywhere  with  them  the 
existence  of  principles  of  irresLstible  belief;  for  example^  he  comes 
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to  such  a  principle  when  he  is  discnssing  the  belieft  in  onr  per- 
sonal identity,  and  in  the  invariability  of  the  relation  between 
cause  and  effect.  Bat  acknowledging  as  he  does,  the  existence 
of  intuitive  principles^  he  makes  no  inqniiy  into  their  natnre  and 
laws  and  force,  or  (what  has  never  yet  been  attempted)  the  rela- 
tion in  which  they  stand  to  the  faculties.  In  this  respect,  so  £Eur 
from  being  an  advance  on  Beid  and  Stewart,  he  is  rather  a 
retrogression.  His  method  is  as  much  that  of  Condillac  and 
Destutt  de  Tracy  as  that  of  Beid  and  Stewart  He  is  infected 
with  the  besetting  sin  of  metaphysicians,  that  of  trusting  to 
analyses  instead  of  patient  observation ;  and,  like  the  French 
school,  his  analysis  is  exercised  in  reducing  the  phenomena  of 
the  mind  to  as  few  powers  as  possible,  and  this  he  succeeds  in 
doing  by  omitting  some  of  the  most  characteristic  peculiarities  of 
the  phenomena.  His  classification  of  the  faculties  bears  a  general 
resemblance  to  that  of  M.  de  Tracy,  the  metaphysician  of  the 
Sensational  school.^  The  Frenchman's  division  of  the  faculties 
is — Sensibility,  Memory,  Judgment,  and  Desire ;  Brown's  is — 
Sensation,  Simple  and  Relative  Su^^estion,.  and  Emotion. 

In  estimating  the  influences  exercised  from  without  on  Brown, 
we  must  further  take  into  account,  that  ever  since  the  days  of 
Hartley,  there  had  been  a  great  propensity  in  Britain  to  magnify 
the  power  and  importance  of  the  Association  of  Ideas.  Not  only 
habit,  but  most  ot  our  conceptions  and  beliefs  had  been  refeired 
to  it ;  Beattie  and  Alison,  followed  by  Jefirey,  ascribed  to  it  our 
ideas  of  beauty ;  and,  in  a  later  age,  Sir  James  Macintosh  carried 
this  tendency  the  greatest  length,  and  helped  to  bring  about  a 
reaction,  by  tracing  our  very  mea  of  virtue  to  this  source.  It  is 
evident  that  Brown  felt  this  influence  largely.    Our  intelligence 

'  Herebj  hangs  a  tale.  Professor  James  Mjlne  of  Glasgow,  resolred  aU 
the  powers  of  the  mind  into  Sensation,  Memovy,  and  Judgment — Emotion  being 
represented  as  a  conception  with  a  sensation  attached.  There  was  a  corres- 
pondence between  this  diviaion  and  that  of  Brown,  and  yet  neither  could  hare 
borrowed  from  the  other ;  Mjlne,  who  nerer  published  his  system,  deliyered  it 
in  lectures  years  before  Brown  was  a  professor.  The  genend  correspondence 
arose  from  both  being  influenced  by  de  Tracy.  This  came  out  when  the  vo§- 
Uiumous  lectures  of  Prof.  Young  of  Belfast,  on  ''  Intellectual  Philosopny/' 
were  published  (1S35).  The  views  there  giren  had  such  a  resemblance  to  those 
of  Brown,  that  some  of  Brown's  friends  were  inclined  to  regard  him  as  haying 
borrowed  from  Brown  without  aeknowledgment  But  the  actual  state  of  the 
case  is,  that  Dr  Young's  lectures,  written  immediately  after  his  appointment  to 
the  Belfast  Academical  Institution  (IS  15),  are  largely  taken  from  ms  preceptor, 
Mr  Mylne,  who  was  indebted  to  de  Tra^.  It  is  only  justice  to  add,  that  aU 
three  were  men  of  original  and  independent  minds.  Mylne  was  a  clear,  cool 
lecturer,  and  made  his  students  think ;  but  his  system  of  morals  was  a  utilitarian 
one  of  a  low  stamp,  and,  in  his  account  of  the  numan  mind,  he  oyerlooked  its 
noblest  ideas.  Young's  lectures,  which  do  not  seem  to  have  been  carefrdly 
re-written,  giye  no  adequate  yiew  of  one  who  was  a  man  of  fine  parts  and  an 
orator,  but  who  wasted  his  talents  in  "  dining  out,"  and  unprofitable  speechify- 
ing. It  is  a  disgrace  that  there  should  be  no  epitaph  over  his  grave  but  this,  put 
up  by  soma  foolish  feQow,  **  Young  moulders  here. 
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Is  resolved  by  him  into  Simple  and  Selatire  Sng^estion.  Thei^ 
is  a  flagrant  and  inexcosable  overaght  here.  All  that  Associa- 
tion^ or,  as  he  designates  it,  Saggestion,  can  explain,  is  the  order 
of  the  succession  of  onr  mental  states ;  it  can  render  no  account 
of  the  character  of  the  states  themselves.  It  might  show,  for 
example,  in  what  circumstances  a  notion  of  any  kind  arises,  say 
our  notion  of  time,  or  space,  or  extension,  but  cannot  explain  the 
nature  of  the  notion  itself. 

But  it  will  be  necessary  to  enter  a  little  more  minutely  into 
the  system  of  Brown.  From  the  affection  which  we  bear  to  his 
memory,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  his  views  have  never  been 
used  by  himself  or  others  to  undermine  any  of  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  morality,  we  would  begin  with  his  excellencies. 

In  specifying  these,  we  are  inclined  to  mention,  first,  his  lofty 
views  of  man's  spiritual  being.  He  eveiywhere  draws  the  dis- 
tinction between  mind  and  body  verv  decidedly.  In  this  respect, 
he  is  a  true  follower  of  the  school  of  Descartes  and  Beid,  and  is 
vastly  superior  to  some  who,  while  blaming  Locke  and  Brown 
for  holding  views  tending  to  sensationalism,  or  even  materialism, 
do  yet  assure  us,  as  Mr  Morell  does  ("  Elem.  of  Psychology,**  p. 
78),  that  the  essential  distinction  between  mind  and  matter  is 
now  broken  down. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  circumstance,  that  Brown 
stands  up  resolutely  for  intuitive  principles.  He  calls  them  by 
the  very  name  which  some  prefer  as  most  expressive — "  beliefs,** 
and  employs  the  test  which  Leibnitz  and  Kant  have  been  so 
lauded  as  introducing  into  philosophy.  He  everywhere  charac- 
terizes them  as  ^^  irresistible" — a  pnrase  pointing  to  the  same 
quality  as  "  necessary" — ^the  term  used  by  the  German  meta- 
physicians. No  one — not  even  Cousin — has  demonstrated,  in  a 
more  effective  manner,  that  our  belief  in  cause  and  effect  is  not 
derived  from  experience.  By  this  doctrine  he  has  separated 
himself  for  ever  nrom  Sensationalists,  and  given  great  trouble  to 
those  classifiers  of  philosophic  systems  who  insist,  contrary  to  the 
whole  history  of  British  philosophy,  that  all  systems  must  either 
be  sensational  or  ideal.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  such  men  as 
Butler,  Brown,  and  Chalmers,  cannot  be  included  in  either  of 
the  artificial  compartments,  and  hence  one  ground  of  their  neglect 
by  the  system-builders  of  our  age. 

His  whole  account  of  sensation  is  characterized  by  fine 
analysis ;  and,  in  particular,  his  separation  of  the  muscular  sense 
from  the  sense  of  touch  proper.  About  the  very  time  when  Sir 
Charles  Bell  was  demonstrating,  by  anatomy,  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  nerves  of  sensation  and  the  nerves  of  motion,  Brown  was 
showing,  on  psychological  grounds,  how,  by  the  muscular  sense, 
we  get  knowledge  which  cannot  be  had  from  mere  feeling  or  touch. 
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No  doubt,  Sir  W.  Hamilton  has  been  able,  by  his  vast  emditioBy 
to  detect  anticipations  of  these  views  (see  Note  D,  appended  to 
Beid) ;  bat  thej  were  never  so  clearij  stated,  nor  so  acntelj  ela- 
borated. 

Nor  must  we  forget  his  ingenious  and  felicitous  mode  of  illus- 
trating the  succession  of  our  mental  states.  In  this  particular, 
were  it  only  by  his  happy  illustrations,  he  has  made  most  im- 
portant contributions  to  what  he  called  the  physiology  of  the 
mind.  It  is  not  to  be  omitted,  that,  while  he  illustrates  the  laws 
of  suggestion  under  the  three  Aristotelian  heads  of  Contiguity, 
Resemblance,  and  Contrast,  he  hints  at  the  possibility  of  resolving 
the  whole  to  a  finer  kind  of  contiguity — a  doctrine  which  is  an 
approach  to  the  law  of  integration  developed  by  Hamilton.  It 
snould  be  added,  that  he  has  a  classification — crude  enough,  we 
acknowledge — of  the  secondary  laws  of  suggestion,  a  subject 
worthy  of  being  further  prosecuted. 

His  manner  of  classifying  the  relations  which  the  min^  can 
discover,  though  by  no  means  complete  and  ultimate,  is,  at  least, 
worthy  of  being  looked  at,  and  is  superior  ta  what  has,  to  some 
extent,  the  same  end  in  view — ^the  vaunted  categories  of  Kant. 

Some  place  higher  than  any  of  his  other  excellencies,  his  elo- 
nuent  exposition  of  the  emotions — an  exposition  which  called 
forth  the  laudations  both  of  Stewart  and  of  Chalmers.  We  are 
not  inclined,  indeed,  to  reckon  the  principle  which  he  adopts  in 
dividing  them — ^that  of  time— as  the  best ;  and  we  are  sure  that 
fae  includes  under  emotion  much  that  should  be  placed  under  a 
higher  faculty ;  still,  his  lectures  on  this  subject  contain  much 
fine  exposition,  and  are  radiant  all  over  with  poetry,  and  will 
repay  a  careful  reading,  much  better  than  many  scholastic  dis- 
cussions such  as  it  is  now  the  custom  to  teach  in  the  chairs  of 
mental  science.  It  would  be  injustice  not  to  add,  that  he  has 
some  very  splendid  illustrations  of  Natural  Theism,  fitted  at  once 
to  refine  and  elevate  the  soul.  We  have  never  heard  of  any 
youth  being  inclined  towards  scepticism  or  pantheism,  or  becom- 
ing prejudiced  against  Christian  truth,  in  consequence  of  attend- 
ing on,  or  reading  the  lectures  of  Brown. 

Over  against  these  excellencies  we  have  to  place  certain  grave 
deficiencies  and  errors. 

First,  we  take  exception  to  the  account  which  he  gives  of  the 
very  object  and  end  of  mental  science.  It  is,  accoraing  to  him, 
to  analyse  the  complex  into  the  simple,  and  discover  the  laws  of 
the  succession  of  our  mental  states.  There  is  a  grievous  over- 
sight in  this  representation.  The  grand  business  of  mental 
science  is  to  observe  the  nature  of  our  mental  states,  with  the 
view  of  classifying  them,  and  rising  to  the  discovery  of  the  laws 
which  they  obey,  and  the.  faculties  from  which  they  proceed. 
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Taking  this  view^  imaljsis  becomes  a  sobordinaie,  though  of 
course  ^  important,  instrument ;  and  we  have  to  seek  to  dis* 
cover  the  &cultie8  which  determioe  the  nature  of  the  states,  as 
well  as  the  laws  of  their  sudcession. 

He  grants  that  there  are  intuitive  principles  of  belief  in  the 
mind ;  but  he  has  never  so  much  as  attempted  an  induction  of 
them,  or  an  exposition  of  their  nature,  and  of  the  laws  which 
regulate  them.  In  this  respect  he  must  be  regarded  as  falling 
behind  his  predecessors  among  the  Scottish  metaphysicians,  as 
he  is  in  a  still  greater  degree  inferior  to  Hamilton — ^who  succeeded 
him — ^in  the  estimation  of  students  of  mental  science.  The  intel* 
h'gent  reader  is  greatly  disappointed  to  find  him,  after  he  has 
shown  so  forcibly  that  there  is  an  intuition  involved  in  oui'  belief 
in  our  personal  identity  and  in  causation,  immediately  dropping 
these  intuitions,  and  inquiring  no  more  into  their  nature. 

In  his  analysis  he  often  misses  the  main  element  of  the  con- 
crete or  complex  phenomenon.  In  referring  so  many  ideas  to 
sensation,  he  omits  to  consider  how  much  is  involved  in  body 
occupying  space,  and  how  much  in  body  exercising  property ; 
and,  in  the  account  of  memory,  he  fails  to  discover  how  much  is 
contained  in  our  idea  of  time.  Often,  too,  when  he  has  accom- 
plished an  analysis  of  a  complex  state,  does  he  forget  the  ele- 
ments, and  reminds  us  of  the  boy  who  imagines  that  he  baa 
annihilated  a  piece  of  paper  when  he  has  burnt  it,  forgetting  that 
the  elements  are  to  be  found  in  the  smoke  and  in  the  ashes. 
Thus,  in  analysing  our  belief  in  personal  identity,  he  comes  to 
an  intuitive  belief  or  instinct,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  that 
instinct  in  the  summary  of  mental  principles.  It  is  by  a  most 
deceitful  decomposition — it  is  by  missing  the  very  pecidiarity  of 
the  phenomena,  that  he  is  able  to  derive  all  our  intellectual 
ideas  from  sensation,  and  simple  and  relative  suggestion. 

Thus,  he  looks  on  consciousness  merely  as  a  general  term  for 
all  the  states  and  affections  of  mind ;  and  then,  in  order  to  ac- 
count for  our  belief  in  the  sameness  of  self,  he  calls  in  a  special 
instinct,  which  he  would  have  seen  to  be  involved  in  conscious- 
ness (always  with  memory),  had  he  taken  the  proper  view  of 
consciousness — as  an  attribute  revealing  to  us  self  and  the  states 
of  self. 

His  doctrine  of  Perception  has  been  severely  criticised  by 
Hamilton,  and  it  is  not  needful  to  dwell  on  it.  According  to 
Brown,  the  mind,  in  perception  through  the  senses^  looks  imme- 
diately on  a  sensation  in  tne  mind,  and  not  on  anything  out  of 
the  mind.  This,  says  Hamilton,  is  contrary  to  consciousness. 
We  may  add  that,  by  adhering  to  this  doctrine,  he  finds  himself 
in  great  difficulties,  m  attempting  to  show  how  the  mind  can, 
from  a  knowledge  of  a  mental  state,  which  is  not  extended  or 
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solidy  erer  rise  to  the  knowledge  of  someibiDg  extended  and 
solid. 

In  soppoon^  that  our  conceptions  can  be  referred  to  sn^es- 
tion,  he  is  ovenooking  the  characteristic  of  the  conceptions.  He 
takes  no  separate  accoont  of  the  fantasy,  or  imaging  power  of 
the  mind,  which  pictures  and  puts  in  new  forms  our  past  expe- 
rience by  the  senses  and  by  self-consciousness;  nor  does  he 
distinguish  sufficiently  between  a  conception,  considered  as  a 
mere  image  or  representation,  and  the  abstract  and  general 
notion.  Nor  can  his  system  admit  of  his  giving  any  account  of 
the  genesis  of  some  of  the  profoundest  notions  which  the  mind 
of  man  can  entertain — ^such  as  those  of  space,  and  time,  and  sub- 
stance, and  infinity.  In  his  view  of  cause,  he  is  obliged  to  call 
in  an  intuitive  belief;  but  he  does  not  see  that  this  belief  declares 
that  there  is  power  in  the  substance,  acting  as  a  cause,  to  produce 
the  effects.  His  analysis  of  reasoning  has  been  declarea  defec- 
tive, even  by  Mr  J.  S.  Mill,  and  mnst  be  held  as  erroneous  by 
all  who  maintain  that  there  is  need,  in  every  argument,  of  a 
majpr  term,  explicit  or  implicit. 

But  his  view  of  the  motive  and  moral  powers  of  man  is  still 
more  defective  than  his  view  of  the  intellectual  powers.  Dr 
Chalmers  has  shown  that  he  has  overlooked  the  great  truth 
brought  out  by  Butler,  that  conscience  is  not  only  a  power  in 
the  mind,  but  claims  supremacy  and  authority  over  all  the  others. 
We  hold  that  his  account  of  the  moral  faculty  is  altogether  erro- 
neous, inasmuch  as  he  represents  it  as  a  mere  power  of  emotion, 
overlooking  the  necessary  conviction  and  judgment  involved  in 
it.  He  is  guilty  of  an  equally  fatal  mistake,  in  describing  will 
as  the  prevailing  desire,  and  desire  as  a  mere  emotion.  Nor  is 
it  to  be  omitted,  that  he  does  not  bring  out  fiilly  that  the  moral 
faculty  declares  man  to  be  a  sinner.  He  thus  constructed  an 
ethical  system,  and  delivered  it  in  Edinburgh — which  sometimes 
claims  to  be  the  metropolis  of  evangelical  theology — ^without  a 
reference  to  redemption  or  grace.  This  has  been  the  grand 
defect  of  the  academic  ethical  systems,  and  especially  of  the 
systems  taught  in  the  Moral  Philosophy  Chairs  of  Scotland.  No 
teachers  ever  inculcated  a  purer  moral  system  than  Reid,  Stewart, 
and  Brown ;  but  they  do  not  seem  willing  to  look  at  the  fact, 
that  man  falls  infinitely  beneath  the  purity  of  the  moral  law. 
They  give  us  lofty  views  of  the  moral  power  in  man,  but  forget 
to  tell  us  that  man's  moral  faculty  condemns  him.  It  is  at  this 
place  that  we  may  expect  important  additions  to  be  made  to 
the  ethics  of  Scotland.  Taking  up  the  demonstrations  of  the 
Scottish  metaphysicians  in  regard  to  the  conscience,  an  in- 
quiry should  De  made,  how  are  they  affected  by  the  circum- 
stance that  man  is  a  sinner  1    This  was  the  grand  topic  started 
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by  Chalmers,  and  which  will  be  prosecuted;  we  trast,  by  other 
inquirers. 

We  are  now  to  turn  to  a  thinker  of  a  different  stamp.  Brown 
and  Hamilton  are  alike  in  the  fame  which  they  attained — ^in  the 
influence  which  they  exercised  over  young  and  ardent  spirits — 
in  the  interest  which  they  excited  in  the  study  of  the  Human 
Mind — and  in  their  success  in  upholding  the  reputation  of  the 
Scottish  Colleges  for  metaphysical  pursuits  :  each  had  an  ambi- 
tion to  be  independent,  to  appear  onginal,  and  establish  a  system 
of  his  own;  both  were  possessed  of  large  powers  of  ingenuity 
and  acuteness,  and  delighted  to  reduce  the  compound  into  ele- 
ments ;  and  each,  we  may  add,  had  a  considerable  acquaintance 
with  the  physiology  of  the  senses ;  but  in  nearly  all  other  re- 
spects they  widely  diverge,  and  their  points  of  contrast  are  more 
marked  than  their  points  of  correspondence. 

They  differed  even  in  their  natural  dispositron.  The  one  was 
amiable,  gentle,  somewhat  effeminate,  and  sensitive,  and  not 
much  addicted  to  criticism ;  the  other,  as  became  the  descendant 
of  a  covenanting  hero,  was  manly,  intrepid,  resolute — at  times 
passionate — and  abounding  in  critical  strictures,  even  on  those 
i^hom  he  most  admires.    ^ 

As  to  their  manner  of  expounding  their  views,  there  could  not 
be  a  stronger  contrast.  Both  have  their  attractions;  but  the 
one  pleases  by  the  changing  hues  of  his  fancy  and  the  glow  of 
his  sentiment,  whereas  the  other  stimulates  our  intellectual  acti- 
vity by  the  sharpness  of  his  discussions,  and  the  variety  and 
aptness  of  his  erudition.  The  one  abounds  in  illustrations,  and 
excites  himself  into  eloquence,  and  his  readers  into  enthusiasm ; 
the  other  is  brief  and  cool— seldom  giving  us  a  concrete  example 
— ^restraining  all  emotion,  except  it  be  passion  at  times — ^never 
deipiing  to  warm  the  students  V  a  flash  of  rhetorio-and  pr«. 
senting  only  the  naked  truth,  that  it  may  allure  by  its  own 
charms.  If  we  lose  the  meaning  of  the  one,  it  is  in  a  blaze  of 
light,  in  a  cloud  of  words,  or  in  repeated  repetitions  r  the  quick- 
est thinkers  are  not  always  sure  that  they  understand  the  other, 
because  of  the  curtness  of  his  style,  and  the  compression  of  his 
matter ;  and  his  admirers  are  found  poring  over  his  notes,  as  the 
ancienta  did  over  the  responses  of  their  oracles.  The  one  helps 
us  up  the  hill,  by  many  a  winding  in  his  path,  and  allows  us 
many  a  retrospect,  when  we  might  become  weary,  and  where  the 
view  is  most  expanded ;  whereas  the  other  conducts  us  straight 
up  the  steep  ascent,  and,  though  he  knows  all  the  paths  by  which 
others  have  mounted,  he  ever  holds  directly  on  ;  and  if  there  be 
not  a  path  made  for  him,  he  will  clear  one  for  himself..  Both 
were  eminently  successful  lecturers  :  but  the  one  called  forth  an 
admiration  of  himself  in  the  minds  of  his  whole  class ;  whereas 
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the  other  sacceeded  in  rousing  the  energies  of  select  minds,  in 
setting  them  forth  on  carious  research,  and  in  sharpening  them 
for  logical  dissection.  One  feels,  in  reading  Brown,  as  if  he 
were  filled  and  satisfied — ^but  sometimes,  as  he  finds  in  the  diges- 
tion, the  food  has  been  far  firom  substantial:  whereas  we  are 
forced  to  complain,  in  regard  to  Hamilton,  that  he  gives  us  the 
condensed  essence,  which  the  stomach  feels  great  difficulty  in 
mastering.  The  one  never  coins  a  new  technical  word,  when 
the  phrases  in  current  use  among  the  British  and  French  philo- 
sophers of  the  previous  century  will  serve  his  purpose ;  the  other 
delights  to  stamp  his  thoughts  with  a  nomenclature  of  his  own, 
derived  from  the  scholastics  or  the  Germans,  or  fashioned  out  of 
the  Greek  tongue ; — and  so  the  one  feels  soft  as  a  bird  of  delicate 
plumage,  whereas  the  other  is  bristling  all  over  with  sharp  points 
like  a  porcupine.  The  works  of  the  one  remind  us  of  Versailles, 
with  its  paintings,  its  woods,  its  fountains,  all  somewhat  artificial, 
but  beautiful  withal ;  those  of  the  other  are  ruled  and  squared 
like  the  Pyramids,  and  look  as  if  they  were  as  lofty,  and  must  be 
as  enduring. 

Both  were  extensive  readers ;  but  the  reading  of  the  one  was 
in  the  Latin  Classics,  and  the  works  of  the  well-known  authors 
of  England  and  France  in  the  last  century ;  whereas  the  other 
ranged  over  all  ancient  literature,  and  over  the  philosophic 
systems  of  all  ages  and  countries ;  and  delighted  supremely  in 
writings  which  had  never  been  read  since  the  age  in  which  they 
were  penned ;  and  troubled  many  a  librarian  to  shake  the  dust 
from  volumes  which  no  other  man  had  ever  asked  for ;  and  must, 
we  should  think,  have  gratified  the  dead,  grieving  in  their  graves 
over  neglect,  by  showing  them  that  tjiey  were  yet  rememoered. 
The  one  delights  to  show  how  superior  ne  is  to  Ileid,  to  Stewart, 
to  the  Schoolmen,  to  the  Stagvrite ;  the  other  rejoices  to  prove 
his  superior  learning  by  claimmg  for  old,  forgotten  philosophers 
the  doctrines  attributed  to  modem  authors,  and  by  demonstrating 
how  much  we  owe  to  the  scholastic  ages  and  to  Aristotle. 

Both  departed  so  far  from  the  true  Scottish  School ;  but  the 
one  went  over  to  France  for  refinement  and  sentiment,  the  other 
to  Germany  for  Abstractions  and  erudition.  If  Brown  is  a  mix- 
ture of  the  Scottish  and  French  Schools,  Jlamilton  is  a  union  of 
the  Schools  of  Beid  and  Kant.  Brown  thought  that  Reid  was 
over-estimated,  and  had  a  secret  desire  to  undermine  him,  and 
Stewart  with  him;  Hamilton  thought  that  Brown  was  over- 
rated, and  makes  no  scruple  in  avowing  that  he  labours  to  strip 
him  of  the  false  glory  in  which  he  was  enveloped ;  and  he  took 
up  Reid  at  the  time  he  was  being  decried  in  Scotland,  and 
allowed  no  man — ^but  himself — to  censure  the  common -sense 
philosopher.    Brown  had  no  sense  of  the  merits  of  Kant,  and 
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did  his  best  (along  with  Stewart)  to  keep  bim  unknown  tar  an 
age  in  Scotland ;  Hamilton  was  smitten  with  a  deep  admiration 
of  the  great  German  metaphysician — ^helped  to  introduce  bim 
to  the  knowledge  of  Scottish  thinkers — ^was  caneht  in  bis  logical 
network,  and  was  never  able  thoroughlj  to  extricate  himselK^ 

As  to  their  method  of  investigation,  both  emplov  analysis  as 
their  chief  instrument,  but  the  one  uses  a  retort  and  proceeds  hj 
a  sort  of  chemical  composition,  while  the  other  emplovs  a  lens 
and  works  by  logical  aivision.  In  comparison  witn  Reid  and 
Stewart,  botn  erred  by  excess  of  decomposition  and  overlooked 
essential  parts  of  the  phenomen(»i,  but  tne  object  of  the  one  was 
to  resolve  all  mental  states  into  as  few  powers  as  possible,  where- 
as the  aim  of  the  other  was  to  divide  and  subdivide  a  whole  into 
parts,  which  he  again  distributes  into  compartments  of  a  fnune- 
work  provided  for  them.  The  one  has  added  to  the  body  of 
philosophy  mainly  by  his  acute  analyses  of  concrete  phenomena 
and  by  his  illuminated  illustrations  of  psychological  laws ;  the 
other  by  his  vast  erudition,  which  enabled  him  to  dispose  und^ 
heads  the  opinions  of  all  philosophers,  and  by  his  skill  in  arrang- 
ing the  facts  of  consciousness  by  means  of  logical  division  and 
distribution. 

Brown  acquired  a  wide  reputation  at  an  early  date ;  but,  like 
those  showy  members  of  the  female  sex  who  have  many  admirers 
but  few  who  make  proposals  of  union,  he  has  had  scarcely  any 
professing  to  follow  him  throughout.  His  most  distinguished 
pupil  Dr  Welsh,  was  possessed  of  a  fine  philosophic  spirit,  bat 
abandoned  Scotch  metaphysics  for  phrenology  and  for  theological 
and  ecclesiastical  studies.  Several  eminent  men,  not  pupils,  have 
been  influenced  by  Brown.  Pajrne's  work  on  Mental  and  Moral 
Science  is  drawn  largely  from  his  lectures.  Isaac  Taylor,  in  his 
^^  Elements  of  Thought,''  has  adopted  some  of  his  peculiarities. 
Chalmers  had  to  prepare  his  lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy  when 
Brown's  name  was  blazing  high  in  Scotland,  and  feeling  an  in- 
tense admiration  of  his  eloquence  and  of  the  purity  of  his  ethical 
system,  has  followed  him  perhaps  further  than  he  should  have 
done,  but  has  been  kept  from  following^  him  in  several  most  im- 
portant points  by  his  attachment  to  Keid  aod  Butler.  John 
Stuart  Mill  has  got  the  very  defective  metaphysics  which  under- 
lies and  weakens  much  of  bis  logic  from  his  father,  James  Mill, 
from  Brown,  and  from  Comte.  Still,  Brown  has  no  school  and 
few  professed  disciples.  It  is  different  with  Hamilton.  His  in- 
fluence, if  not  so  extensive — to  use  a  favourite  distinction  of  his 
own — has  been  more  extensive.  His  articles  in  the  ^^  Edinburgh 
Beview"  were  above  the  comprehension,  and  still  further  above 
the  tastes  of  the  great  body  even  of  metaphysical  students  in  this 
country  when  they  appeared  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago.  But 
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thej  were  translated  hj  M.  Peisse  into  the  French  langnage,  and 
there  were  penetrating  minds  in  Britain,  America,  and  the  Con- 
tinent whicn  speedily  discovered  the  learning  and  capacity  of  one 
who  could  write  such  Dissertations.  By  the  force  of  his  genius 
he  raised  up  a  body  of  pupils  ready  to  defend  him  and  to  pro- 
pagate his  influence.  He  has  at  this  present  time  a  scnool 
and  disciples,  as  the  Greek  philosophers  had  in  ancient  times, 
and  as  such  men  as  Descartes,  JLeibnitz,  and  Kant,  have 
had  in  modem  times.  His  pupils  employ  his  distinctions  and 
delight  in  his  nomenclature — their  speech  everywhere  bewraveth 
them.  Some  of  them,  it  is  true,  remind  us  of  a  modem  soldier 
in  mediaeval  coat  of  mail,  and  move  very  cumbrously  under  the 
ponderous  armour  of  their  master,  but,  as  a  whole,  they  consti- 
tute an  able  and  influential  school  of  abstract  philosophy.  Some 
of  them  seem  incapable  of  looking  on  any  subject  except  through 
the  well  cut  lenses  which  Hamilton  has  provided  for  them; 
others  seem  dissatisfied  with  his  negative  conclusions,  and  with  his 
rejection  a  la  Kant  of  final  cause  as  a  proof  of  the  Divine  existence, 
but  do  not  seem  to  have  the  courage  to  examine  and  separate  the 
truth  from  the  error  in  that  doctnne  of  relativity  on  which  his 
whole  system  is  founded. 

While  Hamilton  has  thus  been  establishing  a  school  and  ac- 
quiring an  authority,  it  has  not  been  without  protest.  In  saying 
so,  we  do  not  refer  to  the  criticisms  of  his  attacks  on  the  charac- 
ter and  doctrines  of  Luther,  which  have  been  so  powerfully  re- 
pelled by  Archdeacon  Hare  and  others,  but  to  opposition  offered 
to  his  philosophic  principles.  There  has  been  a  general  dissent 
even  by  disciples  mm  his  doctrine  of  causation,  and^  if  this  tenet 
is  undermined,  his  elaborate  scheme  of  systematised  '-  Conditions 
of  the  Thinkable'*  is  laid  in  ndns.  A  pupil  has  opposed  his 
negative  doctrine  of  the  Infinite.    Others,  not  pupils,  have  ex- 

f>re8sed  doubts  of  his  whole  theory  of  relativity.  U  brici,  in  the 
eading  philasophic  joumal  of  Germany,  ^^  Zeitschrift  fur  Philo- 
sophic*' (1855),  has  charged  him  with  departing  in  his  method 
from  the  stand  point  of  Scotland,  with  giving  in  to  the  critical 
method  of  Kant,  and  ploughing  with  we  German  heifer,  and 
alleges  that  he  or  his  school  must  advance  with  Germany.  As 
the  unkindest  cut  of  all,  Mr  Ferrier,  who  was  supported  by 
Hamilton  in  the  competition  for  the  Moral  Philosophy  Chair  in 
Edinburgh  when  Professor  Wilson  retired,  and  with  whom 
Hamilton  (as  he  assured  the  writer  of  this  article)  was  long  in 
the  habit  of  consulting,  published  the  ^^  Institutes  of  Meta- 
physic,"  which  is  a  complete  revolt  against  the  whole  Scottish 
Philosophy,  and  Kant  was  not  ipore  annoyed  with  the  Ideal- 
ism of  1<  ichte  than  Hamilton  was  with  the  ^  Object  |>/u«  Subject" 
of  Ferrier* 
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We  are  to  occupy  the  remainder  of  this  article  with  a  notice 
of  the  Life  and  Metaphysics  (omitting  the  Logic)  of  Sir  W. 
Hamilton. 

We  have  an  account  of  the  principal  external  events  of  Hamil- 
ton's life  in  an  article  by  his  pupil  Mr  Baynes,  in  the  ^^  Edin- 
burgh University  Papers."  He  was  the  son  of  Dr  W.  Hamilton, 
an  able  professor  of  anatomy  in  Glas^w,  and  established  his  right 
to  be  regarded  as  the  lineal  descendant  of  Sir  Bobert  Hamilton 
who  commanded  the  Covenanters  at  Drumclog,  and  through  him 
to  be  the  representative  of  the  Hamiltons  at  Preston,  who  claim  to 
be  descended  from  the  second  son  of  the  progenitor  of  the  Hamilton 
family.  He  was  bom  at  Glasgow  in  March  1788,  lost  his  father  in 
early  life,  was  boarded  some  time  with  the  Rev.  Dr  Sunmiers  at 
Mid-Calder^  entered  Glasgow  College  at  the  age  of  12,  was  after- 
wards sent  to  a  school  at  Bromley,  and  returned  to  Glasgow  Col- 
lege, from  which  he  was  sent,  on  the  Snell  Foundation  in  1809^ 
to  Oxford.  The  profession  which  he  made  on  going  in  for  his 
Degree  was  unprecedented  for  its  extent.  It  embraced  all  the 
classics  of  mark,  and,  under  the  head  of  science,  it  took  in  the 
whole  of  Plato,  the  whole  of  Aristotle  with  his  early  commenta- 
tors, the  Neo-Platonists,  and  the  fragments  of  the  earlier  and 
later  Greek  schools.  His  examination  in  philosophy  lasted  two 
days,  and  six  hours  each  day,  and  he  came  forth  from  it  showing 
that  his  knowledge  was  as  accurate  as  it  was  extensive.  In 
1812  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  betook  himself  to  the 
study  of  law,  and  entered  the  bar  the  following  year.  In  1821 
he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Universal  History,  and,  in  the 
discharge  of  his  office,  delivered  learned  lectures  to  a  small  but 
select  audience.  From  1826  to  1828  he  wrote  elaborate  papers 
against  Phrenology,  and  Combe,  and  Spurzheim,  and,  in  prepar- 
ing for  them,  he  mssected  seyeral  hunored  different  brains.  In 
1829  he  wrote  his  famous  article  on  Cousin  and  the  Philosophy 
of  the  Unconditioned;  in  1830  his  article  on  Perception  and  on 
Eeid  and. Brown;  in  1833  that  on  Whately  and  Logic.  In 
1836  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics. 
Having  begun  to  prelect  on  Eeid  in  his  class,  the  effort  ripened 
into  his  edition  of  Reid  in  1846.  In  1852  the  ^  Edinourgh 
Beview"  articles  were  re-published  with  large  additions  in  the 
"  Discussions  on  Philosophy."  By  these  works,  and  by  his  lec- 
tures, he  has  gained  an  influence  in  all  countries  in  which  philo- 
sophy is  valued,  and  has  founded  a  school  which  is  likely  to  be 
predominant  for  several  years  in  Scotland. 

The  writer  of  this  article  has  a  very  vivid  recollection  of  Sir 
William  as  he  happened  to  pass  into  his  class-room  a  year  or  two 
after  his  appointment.  There  was  an  evident  manliness  in  his 
person  and  his  whole  manner  and  address.    His  featpre$  were.; 
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marked,  he  had  an  eye  of  a  very  deep  lustre,  and  his  expression 
was  eminently  intellectual.  He  read  his  lecture  in  a  clear 
emphatic  manner,  without  show,  pretension,  or  affectation  of  any 
kind.  His  nomenclature  sounded  harsh  and  uncouth  to  one  un- 
acquainted with  it,  but  his  enunciations  were  all  perspicuous  and 
explicit  The  class  was  a  large  one,  numbering  we  should  sup- 
pose between  150  and  200.  At  the  opening  there  was  a  furious 
scribbling  visible  and  audible  by  all  the  students,  in  their  note- 
books ;  but  we  observed  that,  as  the  lecture  proceeded,  one  after 
another  was  left  behind,  and,  when  it  was  half  through,  at  least 
one-third  had  ceased  to  take  notes,  and  had  evidently  lost  their 
interest  in,  or  comprehension  of,  the  subject.  Unfortunately  for 
the  Scottish  Colleges,  unfortunately  for  the  youth  attending 
them,  students  enter  the  Logic  Class  in  the  second  year  of  their 
Course,  when  the  majority  are  not  ripe  for  it.  A  course  of  lectures, 
Uke  that  given  in  old  time  by  Jardine  of  Glasgow,  might  be  fit 
for  such  a  class,  but  not  a  rigid  course  like  that  of  Hamilton,  who 
did,  indeed,  make  his  thoughts  as  clear  as  such  profound  thoughts 
qould  be  made,  but  could  not  bring  them  down  to  the  comprehen- 
sion of  a  promiscuous  class,  of  which  many  are  under  seventeen, 
saad  some  under  sixteen,  or  even  fifteen  years  of  age.  But  even 
among  second  year  students  there  were  every  year  a  larger  or 
less  number  who  rejoiced  to  find  that  he  first  awakened  inde- 

t>endent  thought  within  them,  and  who  were  ready  to  acknow- 
edge  ever  afterwards  that  they  owed  more  to  him  than  to  any 
other  professor,  or  to  all  the  other  professors  under  whom  they 
studiecL 

In  his  examinations  he  expected  a  sort  of  recitation  of  his  lee* 
tures  from  the  students.  He  also  encouraged  his  pupils  to  sub- 
mit to  voluntary  examinations  on  private  studies  undertaken  by 
them.  He  prescribed  essays  on  subjects  lectured  on,  and  in 
these  essays  he  allowed  great  latitude  in  the  expression  of  opinions, 
and  some  of  his  students,  out  of  a  spirit  of  independence  or  con- 
tradiction, would  at  times  take  up  the  defence  of  Dr  Brown,  and 
were  not  discouraged.  All  students  of  high  intellectual  power, 
and  especially  those  of  a  metaphysical  taste,  received  a  stimulus 
of  a  very  lofty  kind  from  his  lectures,  and  these  examinations  and 
essays.  We  suspect  that  some  of  the  duller  and  idler  passed 
through  the  class  without  getting  much  benefit.  In  his  whole 
intercourse  with  young  men  there  was  great  courtesy  and  kind- 
ness, and  a  readiness  to  appreciate  talent  and  independent  think- 
ing wherever  he  found  it.  For  a  number  of  vears  before  his 
death.  Sir  William  was  oppressed  with  infirmities  and  had  to 
employ  an  assistant,  and  it  was  characteristic  of  him  that  he  was 
iu  the  habit  of  selecting  for  the  office  some  one  of  those  who  had 
been  his  more  distinguished  students. 
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he  did  know)|  but  in  some  of  the  more  adyanced  of  die  physical 
scieAces. 

The  intellectaal  features  of  Hamilton  are  very  marked  and 
prominent.  The  first  characteristic  is  his  high  cognitive  ambi- 
tion. This  was  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  extent  of  reading 
which  he  professed  at  Oxford — beings  in  fact,  all  ancient  litera- 
ture, and  the  whole  of  ancient  philosophy,  from  the  Pre-Socratic 
schools  down  to  the  Neo-Platonists,  Froclus,  and  Plotinus.  He 
had  an  appetite  for  all  philosophic  works  and  systems,  and  his 
power  of  digestion  was  equal  to  nis  appetite.  Books,  which  others 
nad  overlo^ed,  were  apt  to  be  his  special  favourites.  Systems, 
which  most  men  despised,  he  studied  with  peculiar  avidity.  It 
was  a  desire  of  knowledge,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  dazzling 
the  eyes  of  men  by  it — though,  perhaps,  he  was  not  above  this 
^^  passion  of  genius,"  as  Erskme  calls  it — as  for  the  sake  of  the 
knowledge  itself,  and  the  pleasure  of  the  acquisition,  and  in  order 
that  he  might  systematize  it  all.  He  did  much  in  his  span  of 
life ; — yet  we  venture  to  say,  that  he  meant  to  do  vastly  more ; 
and  we  suspect  that  no  man  ever  fell  further  below  his  own  high 
standard  than  he  did.  The  writer  of  this  article  once  asked  him, 
some  years  before  his  decease,  when  he  meant  to  complete  his 
Notes  to  Beid  f  and  he  replied,  that  he  must  really  take  it  up 
some  day  soon,  and  finish  it.  He  talked  of  the  work  as  if  it 
were  a  small  oiie ;  and  it  is  evident  that  it  was  but  a  small  part 
of  what  he  designed  to  do.  He  refers,  in  foot  notes,  to  projected 
works,  which  he  had  been  obliged  reluctantly  to  abanaon ;  and 
he  proposes  others,  which,  we  suspect,  were  left  unaccomplished 
when  he  was  summoned  from  the  earthly  scene.  Often  must  he 
have  wished  that  he  could  only  get  rid  of  these  terrible  "  condi- 
tions" of  time,  and  press  thirty  hours,  instead  of  twenty-four,  into 
the  day ;  and  not  being  able  to  do  this,  often  did  he  encroach 
upon  the  time  which,  according  to  a  much  lower  kind  of  condi- 
tions, but  not  less  stringent  in  their  way,  ought  to  have  been 
given  to  sleep ;  and,  by  thus  straining  the  bodily  organism,  be 
sowed,  we  suspect,  the  seeds  of  that  weakness  which  so  oppressed 
him  in  his  declining  life. 

We  must  add,  that  his  excellence  in  this  respect  is  one  of  his 
defects.  His  ambition  tempted  him  to  try  what  is  beyond  human 
strength.  He  would  dabole  even  in  theology,  therein  only  to 
show  his  weakness  and  his  obstinacy — as  in  his  brochure  on  Non- 
intrusion, and  his  attacks  op  the  Keformers.  In  his  philosophy, 
he  hastened,  by  a  speedy  analysis,  to  reach  a  premature  synthesis 
— in  this  Inspect  being  a  great  contrast  toKeid,  who  aimed  at  no 
such  pretended  completeness.  He  aimed  at  notliing  less  than  a 
complete  system,  and  sought  therein  to  rival  Aristotle,  Descartes, 
Kant,  and  perhaps  even  Hegel  himself.    It  is  no  disparagement 
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'to  the  Scottish  philosopher  to  affirm,  that  he  failed  where  they 
failed.  His  ^^  Conditions  of  the  Thinkable,"  or  ^^  Alphabet  of 
Thonght,"  will  be  ranked  with  the  Categories  of  Aristotle,  Kant, 
and  Consin :  it  will  take  no  lower  and  no  higher  a  place ;  that 
is,  it  will  be  regarded,  by  all  but  his  immediate  school|  as  a 
splendid  failure. 

The  next  feature  which  strikes  us,  is  his  profound  erudition. 
We  should  like,  we  confess,  to  know  the  secret  of  his  capacity  of 
acquisition.  There  was,  no  doubt,  indomitable  industry;  but 
this  was  but  the  smallest  part.  Are  we  to  ascribe  his  vast  stores 
to  a  capacious  memory,  or  to  art  and  method  ?  We  rather  think 
that,  by  his  unmatched  logical  power,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
drawing  out  a  scheme  of  all  possible  views,  and  then  the  opinion 
of  any  given  man  fell  into  its  proper  place. 

He  is  the  most  learned  of  all  the  Scottish  metaphysicians. 
Not  that  the  Scottish  school  ought  to  be  described,  as  it  has 
sometimes  been,  as  ignorant.  Hutcheson  was  a  man  of  learning, 
as  well  as  of  accom)mshment,  and  visibly  experienced  great  de- 
light in  Quoting  the  Greek  and  Boman  philosophers,  as  he  walked 
up  and  aown  in  his  class-room  in  Glasgow.  Adam  Smith  had 
vast  stores  of  information ;  and  the  ground-plan  which  he  has  left 
of  departments  of  ancient  philosophy,  and  the  sketch  of  the  sects 
which  he  has  given  in  his  ^^  Moral  Sentiments,"  show  that  he 
was  more  competent,  had  he  devoted  his  attention  to  the  subject, 
than  any  man  of  his  age,  to  write  a  history  of  philosophy,  mime 
had  extensive  philosophic,  as  well  as  historical  knowledge ;  but 
he  was  so  accustomed  to  twist  it  to  perverse  uses,  that  we  cannot 
trust  his  candour  or  accuracy.  Beid  was  pre-eminently  a  well- 
informed  man.  His  first  printed  paper  was  on  Quantity.  He 
taught,  in  Aberdeen  College,  according  to  the  system  of  rotation 
which  continued  even  to  his  day,  Natural  as  well  as  Moral  Philo- 
sophy ;  and  continued,  even  in  his  old  age,  to  be  well  read  on  all 
topics  of  general  interest.  Seattle  and  Campbell  were  respect- 
able scholars,  as  well  as  elegant  writers ;  and  the  former  was 
reckoned,  at  Oxford,  and  by  the  English  clergy,  as  the  great 
expounder,  in  his  day,  of  sound  philosophy.  Lord  Monboddo 
was  deeply  versed  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  philosophies,  and, 
in  spite  of  all  his  paradoxes,  has  often  given  excellent  accounts 
of  tneir  systems.  Dugald  Stewart  was  a  mathematician  as  well 
as  a  metaphysician ;  and,  if  not  of  very  varied,  was  of  very  cor- 
rect, and,  altogether,  of  very  competent,  ripe,  and  trustworthy 
scholarship.  Brown  was  certainly  not  widely  or  extensively, 
read  in  philosophy ;  but,  besides  a  knowledge  of  medicine,  he 
had  an  acquaintance  with  Roman  and  with  modem  European 
literature.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  familiar  with  men  and 
manners,  was  learned  in  all  social  questions,  and  had  a  .general,. 
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though,  certainly,  riot  a  very  minute  or  correct,  knowledge  of 
philosophic  systems.  But,  for  scholarship,  in  the  technical  sense 
of  the  term,  and,  in  particular,  for  the  scholarship  of  philosophy, 
they  were  all  inferior  to  Hdmilton,  who  was  equal  to  any  of  tnem 
in  the  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman  systems,  and  of  the  earlier 
philosophies  of  modem  Europe;  and  vastly  above  them  in  a 
comprehensive  acquaintance  with  all  schools ;  and  standing  alone 
in  his  knowledge  of  the  more  philosophic  fathers,  such  as  Ter- 
tullian  and  Augustine ;  of  the  more  illustrious  schoolmen,  such 
as  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Scotus ;  of  the  writers  of  the  Revival, 
such  as  the  Elder  Scaliger ;  and  of  the  ponderous  systems  of 
Kant,  and  the  schools  which  have  ramified  from  him  in 
Germany. 

When  he  was  alive,  he  could  always  be  pointed  to  as  redeem- 
ing Scotland  from  the  reproach  of  being  witnout  high  scholarship. 
Oxford  had  no  man  to  put  on  the  same  level.  Germany  had 
not  a  profounder  scholar,  or  one  whose  judgment,  in  a  disputed 
point,  could  be  so  relied  on.  Nor  was  his  the  scholarship  of 
mere  words ;  he  knew  the  history  of  terms,  but  it  was  because 
he  was  familiar  with  the  history  of  opinions.  In  reading  his 
account,  for  example,  of  the  dimrent  meanings  which  the  word 
^^  idea"  has  had,  and  of  the  views  taken  of  sense-perception,  one 
feels  that  his  learning  is  quite  equalled  by  his  power  ot  discrimi- 
nation. No  man  has  ever  done  more  in  cleanng  the  literature 
of  philosophy  of  common-place  mistakes,  of  thefts,  and  impostures. 
He  has  snown  all  of  us  how  dan^rous  it  is  to  quote  without 
consulting  the  original ;  to  adopt,  without  examination,  the  com- 
mon traditions  in  philosophy ;  that  those  who  borrow  at  second 
hand  will  be  found  out ;  and  that  those  who  steal,  without  ac- 
knowledgment, will,  sooner  or  later,  be  detected  and  exposed. 
He  experiences  a  delight  in  stripping  modern  authors  of  their 
borrowed  feathers,  and  of  pursuing  stolen  goods  from  one  literary 
thief  to  another,  and  giving  them  back  to  their  original  owner. 
For  years  to  come,  ordinary  authors  will  seem  learned,  by  draw- 
ing from  his  stores.  In  incidental  discussions,  in  foot  notes,  and 
notes  on  foot  notes,  he  has  scattered  nuts,  which  it  will  take 
many  a  scholar  many  a  day  to  gather  and  to  crack.  It  will  be 
long  before  the  rays  which  shine  from  him  will  be  so  scattered 
and  diffused  through  philosophic  literature — as  the  sunbeams  are 
through  the  atmosphere — ^that  they  shall  become  common  pro- 
perty, and  men  shall  cease  to  distinguish  the  focus  from  which 
.they  have  come. 

The  only  other  decided  lineament  of  his  character  that  we 
shall  mention,  is  his  logical  power,  including  therein  all  such 
exercises  as  abstraction,  generalization,  division,  definition,  formal 
judgment,  and  deduction.    In  this  respect  he  may  be  placed 
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along  side  of  those  who  have  been  most  distinguished  for  this 
faculty,  such  as  Aristotle,  Saint  Thomas,  Descartes,  Spinoza, 
S.  Clarke,  Kant,  and  Hegel.  In  directing  his  thoughts  to  a 
subject,  he  proceeds  to  divide,  distribute,  define,  and  arrange, 
very  much  in  the  manner  of  Aristotle :  take,  as  an  example,  nts 
masterly  analysis  of  the  primary  Qualities  of  matter.  He  pur- 
sues much  the  same  method,  in  giving  the  history  of  opinions, 
as  on  the  subjects  of  the  principles  of  common  sense  and  percep- 
tion. No  man  ever  displayed  such  admirable  examples  of  Por- 
phyry's tree,  reaching  from  the  summum  genus  to  the  infima 
species.  It  is  quite  dear  that,  had  he  Uvea  in  the  days  oi  the 
schoolmen,  he  would  have  ranked  with  the  greatest  of  them — 
with  Albertus  Magnus,  Abelard,  and  the  Master  of  the  Sentences 
— and  would  have  been  handed  down  to  future  generations  by 
such  an  epithet  as  Doctor  Criticus,  Doctor  Doctissimus,  or  Doctor 
Indomitaoilis. 

Here,  again,  his  strength  is  his  weakness.  He  attempts  far 
too  much  by  logical  difierentiation  and  formalization.  No  man 
purposes  now  to  proceed  in  physical  investigation  by  logical 
dissection,  as  was  done  by  Aristotle  and  the  schoolmen.  We 
have  at  times  looked  into  the  old  compends  of  physical  science 
which  were  used  in  the  colleges  down  even  to  an  age  after  the 
time  of  Newton.  Ingenious  they  were  beyond  measure,  and 
perfect  in  form  far  beyond  what  Herschel  or  Faraday  could 
produce  or  woidd  attempt  in  the  present  day.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  logical  operations  can  do  nearly  as  little  in  the 
mental  as  thqr  have  done  in  the  material  sciences.  W^e  admit 
that  Sir  W.  Hamilton  had  deeply  observed  the  operations  of  the 
mind,  and  that  when  his  lectures  are  published  they  will  be 
found  to  contribute  more  largely  to  psychology  than  any  work 
published  in  our  day.  But  his  induction  is  too  much  subordi- 
nated to  logical  arrangement  and  critical  rules.  His  system  will 
be  found,  when  fully  unfolded,  to  have  a  completeness  such  as 
Beid  and  Stewart  did  not  pretend  to,  but  it  is  efiected  by  a 
logical  analysis  and  synthesis,  and  much  that  he  has  built  up 
will  require  to  be  taken  down. 

In  reviewing  Hamilton,  we  feel  the  greatest  pleasure  in  pointing 
to  those  doctrines  which  we  look  upon  him  as  having  establishe£ 
His  doctrine  of  Perception  seems  to  us  to  be  substantially  cor- 
rect. That  Perception  is  intuitive  and  immediate  is  the  doctrine 
most  in  accordance  with  consciousness  and  encompassed  with 
fi^west  difficulties ;  we  wish  he  had  only  added  with  Reid  (who, 
however,  is  not  very  consistent  in  his  language)  that  our  know- 
ledge of  the  primary  qualities  of  matter  is  positive  and  not 
merely  relative.  We  are  inclined,  too,  to  agree  with  him  in 
thinkmg  that  our  original  cognitions  through  the  senses  is 
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simply  of  our  organism  and  of  objects  directlj  in  contact  with 
the  organism,  and  that  all  beyond  this  is  acquired;  and  we 
venture  to  add,  that  the  distinction  between  our  original  and 
acouired  knowledge  might  be  profitably  used  by  tnose  who 
detend  the  doctrine  of  Natural  Realism — it  might  uq  maintained 
that  our  original  perceptions  are  trustworthy,  and  that  all  the 
apparent  deceptions  of  tne  senses  arise  from  a  wron^  application 
of  the  rules  derived  from  experience.  The  distinction  which  he 
has  drawn  between  presentative  and  representative  knowledge, 
is  as  just  as  it  is  important*  His  view  of  representative  know- 
led^  as  against  Beia,  seems  to  be  sound,  and  we  may  say  so 
without  suDscribing  to  all  that  he  maintains  in  regard  to  con- 
ception. His  lectures  when  published  will  unfold  a  most  admir- 
able classification  of  the  powers  of  the  mind ;  at  the  same  time 
we  are  convinced  that  the  threefold  division  which  he  has 
sanctioned  into  the  Comiitive,  the  Conative,  and  Emotive,  will  be 
found  imperfect;  for,  oesides  that^  imagination  cannot  without 
straining  be  described  as  cognitive,  we  are  sure  that  the  moral 
faculty  cannot  be  placed  under  any  of  the  three  heads.  Under 
the  head  of  the  Cognitive  powers  will  be  found  in  the  forth- 
coming lectures  invaluable  remarks  on  the  faculties  of  Memory, 
Beproduction,  Bepresentation,  Comparison,  and  the  Re^Iative 
Principles,  with  a  revival  of  curious  Leibnitzian  disquisitions  on 
latent  operations  lying  beneath  consciousness.  His  exposition 
of  these  topics  will  be  round  to  embrace  new  facts,  and  facts  lost 
sight  of,  fresh  quotations  irom  authors  of  various  ages  and  coun- 
tries, and  admirable  divisions,  subdivisions,  and  discriminations. 
On  the  subject  of  the  principles  of  Common  Sense,  or  the  Regula- 
tive Principles  of  the  Mind,  he  has  done  more  than  any  other 
philosopher,  except,  perhaps,  Beid  himself?  One  in  no  way 
given  to  admiration,  and  in  no  way  predisposed  in  behalf  of  such 
philosophy,  was  awed  by  the  famous  note  A,  on  Common  Sense. 
**  I  have  been  looking,"  says  Lord  Jeffrey,  "  into  Sir  W.  Ha- 
milton's edition  of  Beid,  or  rather  into  one  of  his  own  annexed 
Dissertations  ^  On  the  Philosophy  of  Common  Sense,'  which, 
though  it  frightens  one  with  the  immensity  of  its  erudition,  has 
struck  me  very  much  by  its  vigour,  completeness,  and  inexorable 
march  of  ratiocination.  He  is  a  wonderful  fellow,  and  I  hope  may 
yet  be  spared  to  astonish  and  overawe  us  for  years  to  come.** 
While  we  look  on  Hamilton  as  having  vastly  advanced  this 
subject,  we  do  not  regard  him  as  having  completed  it.  He  has 
no  where,  so  far  as  we  know,  pointed  out  the  relation  between 
our  necessary  and  experiential  ideas,  say  our  necessaiy  and  ex- 
periential ideas  of  space  {for  he  acknowledge  boih)^  nor  the 
relation  between  the  faculties  and  these  regulative  principles. 
Further,  he  has  not  seen  that  whUe  there  are^  priori  pxinaples 
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in  the  mind,  the^  are  not  as  principles  before  the  consciousness 
— all  that  consciousness  is  cognisant  of  is  the  individual  act ; 
and  so  he  has  not  acknowledged  fully  that  h  priori  principles 
are  after  all  to  be  discovered  by  means  of  a  posteriori  observation 
and  induction.  Above  all,  he  has  erred  in  representing  some  of 
them  as  mere  impotenciea  of  the  mind,  whereas  they  are  positive, 
and  about  the  most  essential  potencies  of  the  human  under- 
standing. 

The  time  is  at  hand  when  the  whole  philosophy  of  Hamilton, 
the  philosophy  of  the  Conditioned  or  the  Relative,  must  be  sub- 
jected to  a  rigid  review. .  The  followers  of  one  who  has  so 
criticised  others,  surely  cannot  object  to  this.  But  the  time  for 
this  will  not  actually  arrive  till  we  have  his  whole  posthumous 
works  before  us.  As  we  have  already,  however,  in  his  published 
works  an  epitomized  statement  of  most  of  his  favourite  ideas,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  specifjr  in  an  equally  brief  statement  the  tenets 
to  which  we  are  inclined  to  take  decided  oUection,  and  leave  the 
more  formal  discussion  of  them  till  his  views  are  fully  unfolded. 

First,  we  object  to  his  method.  It  is  not  in  fact,  it  is  not 
even  professedty,  the  inductive.  We  are  convinced  that  Hamil- 
ton never  fully  appreciated  the  Baconian  method,  and  in  this 
respect  his  disciples  do  not  seem  an  improvement  on  the  master, 
for,  amid  all  their  abstract  discussions,  we  do  not  remember  of 
an  attempt  by  any  one  of  them  to  add  to  inductive  mental 
science.  Often,  indeed,  did  Hamilton  refer  to  induction,  but  it 
was  always  with  the  ambition  of  reducing  it  to  a  form  like  the 
syllomsm :  and  this,  we  venture  to  say,  can  no  more  be  done 
iith  the  grand  practical  principles  of  t&e  Novum  Organnm  than 
with  a  father^s  advice  to  nis  Son,  or  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
Hamilton's  own  method  is  professedly  an  analysis  in  order  to  a 
synthesis.  It  partakes  as  much  of  the  critical  method  of  Kant 
as  of  the  inductive  method  of  Bacon.  He  tells  us,  ^*  the  first 
problem  of  philosophy  is  to  seek  out,  purify  and  establish  by 
mtellectual  analysis  and  criticism  the  elementary  feelings  or 
beliefs,  in  which  are  given  the  elementary  truths  of  which  all  are 
in  possession." — (Edition  of  Reid,  p.  752.)  If  he  had  said  that 
the  business  of  philosophy  is  to  ooserve  with  care,  to  seek  out, 
to  analyse,  and  classify,  in  shorty  to  induct  the  necessair  convic- 
tions oi  the  mind,  his  account  would  have  been  correct.  But 
he  has  gone  over  to  Kantism,  and  furnishes  a  foothold  to  the 
later  aberrations  of  Germany,  and  even  to  Ferrierism,  when  he 
speaks  of  **  purifying"  them,  and  "establishing  them  by  intel- 
lectual criticism." 

His  philosophy  is  that  of  the  Conditioned  or  Relative.  We 
acknowledge  that  he  has  laid  in  ruins  the  philosophy  of  the 
Unconditioned.    But  we  may  admit  this  without  giving  our 
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adherence  to  his  own  theory.  Instead  of  the  great  realisij 
Hamilton  should  be  called  the  great  relativist*  Surely  there  may 
be  a  Positive  theory  (not  in  the  Comtian  sense),  alike  removed 
from  the  Absolute  and  the  Relative  theories.  We  maintain  that 
the  mind  is  so  endowed  that  it  has  a  positive,  though  of  course 
limited  knowledge  of  things — not  of  relations  but  of  things.  We 
acknowledge  that  there  is  a  true  doctrine  of  relativity,  bnt  it 
must  be  separated  from  the  Hamiltonian  doctrine.  We  acknow- 
ledge that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  knowledge  is  a  relation ; 
even  the  Divine  knowledge  is  a  relation,  but  the  relation  arises 
from  the  knowledge,  and  not  the  knowledge  from  the  relation. 
Again,  human  knowledge  differs  in  this  respect  from  Divine 
knowledge  in  that  it  is  limited ;  but  when  we  mean  this,  why 
not  say  tnis?  This  limited  knowledge  of  man  arises  from  the 
limited  nature  of  man's  faculties — man  knows  only  what  he  has 
the  capacity  to  know  (thus  the  blind  cannot  see  colours),  and 
man  is  incapable  of  discerning  much  truth,  which  God  and 
angels  know ;  but  when  we  mean  this  let  us  say  this.  If  this 
were  all  that  Hamilton  meant,  we  would  offer  no  objection  to  his 
doctrine,  except  to  say,  that  relative  is  not  the  word  to  express 
his  meaning.  But  when  he  affirms  that  man  knows  only  pheno- 
mena as  contrasted  with  things,  that  man's  intuitive  knowledge 
may  not  be  pure,  and  that  the  ^^  contents  of  every  act  of  know- 
ledge are  made  up  of  elements  and  regulated  by  laws  proceeding 
partly  from  its  object  and  partly  from  its  subject" — (Notes 
on  Keid,  p.  808),  we  feel  that  we  are  fast  in  the  fetters  of 
Kantism,  and  approaching  Terrier's  ^^  Object  plus  Subject." 
Ferrier  might  claim  to  be  only  "purifying"  what  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  impure,  and  establishing  by  intellectual  criticism 
that  in  all  knowledge  there  is  subject  along  with  object.  We 
hold  (with  Mansel)  that  by  self-consciousness  we  know  self; 
the  thing  self,  the  ego,  and  not  a  mere  phenomenon  or  relation 
of  self  to  the  knowing  subject.  No  doubt,  we  do  not  know  the 
substance  apart  from  the  quality;  even. God  himself  cannot 
know  this,  for  our  intuitive  convictions  assure  us  that  mind  as  a 
substance  cannot  exist  apart  from  qualities. 

Hamilton  has  been  much  commended  for  his  view  of  Con- 
sciousness, as  so  superior  to  that  taken  by  Beid  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Brown  on  the  other.  We  do  not  admit  this — till  his  doctrine 
is  fully  unfolded.  He  has  ever  the  word  consciousness  in  his 
mouth  (as  Locke  has  "  idea,  and  Kant,  "  a  pnori^^  and  Brown, 
"  suggestion,")  but  does  he  always  mean  the  same  thing  by  it  t 
It  is  not  only  the  recognition  of  the  affections  of  self,  co-existing 
with  all  the  intelligent  exercises  of  the  mind,  but  it  is  a  "com- 
prehensive term  for  the  complement  of  our  cognitive  energies" — 
(Dis.  p.  d8,  2d  ed.) ;  and  again,  "  all  our  faculties  are  only  con- 
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Bciousnesses"  (p.  52) ;  and,  again,  it  is  the  '^  universal  condition 
of  intelligence  (p.  47) ;  and,  once  more,  '^  consciousness  and  im- 
mediate Knowleage  are  terms  universally  convertible "  (p.  51). 
Are  all  these  one  and  the  same  ?  He  tells  us,  that, — ^'  We  know^ 
and  We  know  that  we  hnow^^  while  ^^  logically  distinct,  are  really 
identicar*  (Dis.  p.  47).  Let  us  expand  this  statement  and  view 
it  in  a  concrete  example.  To  know  this  tabUj  and  to  inow  that  we 
know  ity  are,  as  it  appears  to  us  metaphysically,  that  is,  really 
distinct,  and  may  be  logically  distinguished,  because  really  dif- 
ferent. No  doubt  they  co-exist  in  the  concrete  act,  but  it  is  as 
the  knowledge  of  form  and  colour  always  co-exist  in  perception 
through  the  eye,  they  co-exist  as  cognitions,  but  we  know  them 
to  be  really  different.  We  are  clear,  with  Beid,  that  it  is  desirable 
to  have  one  word  to  express  our  power  of  immediate  cognition 
through  the  senses ;  and  another  to  express  our  power  of  knowing 
of  self  in  all  its  exercises,  whether  looking  at  an  object  without, 
or  what  is  equally  possible  looking  at  self  m  a  past  state,  or  look- 
ing at  no  separate  object  at  all,  as  when  we  are  imagining ;  and 
it  appears  to  us,  that  the  best  word  for  this  latter  capacity  is  con- 
sciousness. We  are  further  convinced,  that  it  is  of  vast  conse- 
quence with  Locke,  with  Hutcheson,  with  Reid,  with  Stewart,  to 
bring  out  consciousness  to  the  view  separately,  as  a  mental  attri- 
bute, the  source  of  important  experiential  knowledge,  which  can 
be  submitted  to  all  kinds  of  logical  processes.  The  neglect  of  this 
truth,  degraded  the  philosophy  of  Condillac,  and  passing  from  him 
to  Kant,  has  confused  the  whole  philosophy  of  Germany. 

We  have  not  as  yet  Hamilton's  view  of  Space  and  Time  fully 
unfolded.  He  often  proclaims,  however,  his  adhesion  to  Kant's 
view  of  them  as  forms  or  conditions  of  the  sensibility,  but  adds, 
that  we  have  also  an  empirical  knowledge  of  them. — (See  his  Edit, 
of  Reid,  p.  126,  and  p.  882.)  What  relation  we  wonder  do 
these  two  notions  bear  to  each  other?  He  has  told  us  expressly, 
that  "  space  is  only  a  law  of  thought  and  not  a  law  of  things." — 
(Dis.  p.  607.)  We  maintain,  that  our  intuitive  conviction,  de- 
clares space  to  be  a  thing  as  certainly  as  the  body  contained  in 
space.  If  we  regard  it  with  Kant  as  a  mere  subjective  form,  we 
cannot  save  ourselves  from  the  consequence  drawn  by  Fichte, 
that  the  bodies  perceived  in  space  may  also  be  creations  of  the 
mind. 

We  shall  not  enter  on  the  discussion  of  his  doctrine  of  Sub- 
stance and  Quality,  inasmuch  as  he  has  not  expanded  it.  We 
shall  only  say  of  it,  that  it  seems  lamentably  defective  in  repre- 
senting our  conviction  of  substance  as  a  mere  impotency. 

His  doctrine  of  Causation  has  been  unfolded  and  has  been 
pretty  generally  repudiated.  If  Brown  **  eviscerates  "  the  idea 
(to  use  Hamilton's  phrase),  Hamilton  decapitates  it,  making  it  a 
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"Law  of  Thought  (not  of  Things)  and  merely  subjective"  (Dis. 
p.  61S).  He  leaves  out  in  his  Analysis  and  Intellectual  Criti<» 
cism  tne  main  element  in  the  intuitive  conviction.  The  pheno- 
menon is  this : — When  aware  of  a  new  appearance^  we  are  unable 
to  conceive  that  therein  has  originated  any  new  existence^  and 
are,  therefore,  constrained  to  think  that  what  now  appears  to  us 
under  a  new  form  had  previously  an  existence  under  others.*^ — 
(Dis.  p.  609.)  This  is  not  the  phenomenon.  The  phasnomenon 
is,  that  when  we  meet  with  a  new  substance,  or  a  substance  in  a 
new  state,  we  are  constrained  to  look  for  a  potency  in  a  sub- 
stance or  substances  to  produce  the  new  substance  or  the  change 
of  the  old.  His  generalization  is  founded  on  a  narrow  view  of 
material  objects,  it  may  be  all  true  that  "  gunpowder  is  the  effect 
of  the  mixture  of  nitre,  charcoal  and  sulphur,  which  all  existed 
before  ;*'  but  this  is  a  mere  experiential  observation  in  regard  to 
the  material  cause.  But  we  can  conceive  this  sulphur,  or  a  soul| 
or  a  world,  springing  into  being  without  any  previous  matter, 
and  what  the  mind  insists  on  is,  that  there  must  have  been 
an  efficiency  in  some  substance  to  produce  it.  This  belief  in  Cau- 
sation is  not,  as  he  represents  it,  a  mere  mental  impoteney  or 
inability,  but  is  a  positive  conviction,  belief,  or  judgment,  that 
every  effect  has  a  cause ;  and  that  when  the  effect  is  real,  say  the 
world,  the  cause,  that  is  God,  must  also  have  a  real  existence. 
It  is  one  of  the  lamentable  consequences  of  this  wretchedly  de- 
fective view  of  Causation,  that  it  does  not  entitle  us  to  argue  from 
the  world  as  an  effect  to  God  as  the  cause. 

His  doctrine  of  the  Infinite  has  appeared  to  not  a  few  to  be 
unsatisfactory.  We  admit  that  his  criticism  of  the  Theory  of 
Cousin  is  unanswerable,  and  those  who  would  succeed  in  meeting 
Hamilton,  must  not  take  up  the  ground  of  the  brilliant  French 
Eclectic.  The  business  of  the  philosopher  is  here  faithfully  to 
interpret  and  unfold  our  intuitive  conviction  on  this  subject,  when 
it  will  be  found  that  the  mind  has  something  more  than  a  mere 
negative  impoteney,  that  it  has  a  positive  belief,  that  to  what- 
ever point  we  might  go  in  space  or  in  time,  there  is,  and  must  be, 
a  something  beyond. 

It  is  in  order  to  establish  a  great  law  of  Relativity,  that  he  has 
resolved  our  convictions  as  to  Space,  Time,  Substance,  Causalty. 
Infinity  (what  makes  he  of  a  more  important  one  still.  Moral 
Good  f )  into  mental  impotencies.  But  when  it  is  shown  that 
the  individual  convictions  are  not  impotencies  but  potencies,  the 
great  Law  of  Belativity  is  undermined,  and  with  it  the  whole 
Alphabet  of  Thought. 

The  defective  nature  of  the  whole  Hamiltonian  system  comes 
out  in  its  results.  Comparing  his  philosophy  with  that  of  Ger- 
many, he  says : — 
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'<  Extremes  meet.  In  one  respect  both  coincide,  for  both  agree  that 
the  knowledge  of  Nothing  is  the  principle  or  the  consummation  of  all 
tme  philosophy.  "Scire  NihU^ — ttudium  quo  nas  laetaimur  utrique," 
But  the  one  doctrine  openly  maintaining,  that  the  Nothing  must 
yield  every  thing,  is  a  philosophic  omniscience,  whereas  th^  other 
holding,  that  Nothing  can  yield  nothing,  is  a  philosophic  nescience. 
In  other  words : — ^the  doctrine  of  the  Unconditioned  is  a  philosophy 
confessing  relative  ignorance,  but  professing  absolute  knowledge;  while 
the  doctrine  of  the  Conditioned,  is  a  philosophy  professing  relative 
knowledge,  but  confessing  absolute  ignorance."— (Dis.  p.  609.) 

Sorely  this  is  a  pitiable  enough  conclusion  to  such  an  elaborate 
process.  A  mountain  labours,  and  something  infinitely  less  than 
the  mouse  emerges. 

We  suspect  that  Sir  W.  Hamilton  was  wont  to  meet  all  such 
objections,  and  try  to  escape  from  such  a  whirlpool  as  that  in 
which  Ferrier  would  engulph  him,  by  takinfi"  refuge  in  belief — ^in 
faith.  And  we  are  thoroughly  persuaded  of  the  sincerity  of  his 
faith,  philosophic  and  religious.  But  it  is  unsatisfactory,  it  is 
nnphilosophic,  to  allow  that  cognition  and  intelligence  may  lead 
to  nihilism,  and  then  resort  to  faith  to  save  us  &om  the  conse- 
quences. Surely  there  is  faith  involved  in  the  exercises  of  intelli- 
gence ;  there  is  faith  (philosophical)  involved,  when  from  a  seen 
effect,  we  look  up  to  an  unseen  cause.  We  are  sure  that  human 
intelligence  does  not  lead  to  absolute  knowledge,  but  as  little 
does  it  lead  to  scepticism  or  to  nothing.  Of  this  we  are  further 
sure,  that  the  same  criticism  which  pretends  to  demonstrate  that 
intelligence  ends  in  absolute  ignorance,  will  soon — ^probably  in 
the  immediately  succeeding  age — go  on  to  show  witn  the  same 
success,  that  our  beliefs  are  not  to  be  trusted. 

The  same  doctrine  of  relativity  carried  out,  led  him  to  deny 
that  there  could  be  any  valid  argument  in  behalf  of  the  Divine 
existence,  except  the  moral  ones.  We  acknowledge  that  the 
moral  argument,  properly  enunciated,  is  the  most  satisfactory  of 
all.  We  admit  tnat  the  argument  from  order  and  adaptation 
(the  physico-theological)  can  prove  no  more,  than  that  tnere  is 
a  living  being  of  vast  power  and  wisdom,  presiding  over  the 
universe — but  this  it  can  do  by  the  aid  of  the  law  or  cause  and 
effect  properly  interpreted.  The  proof  that  this  Being  is  infinite 
must  be  derived  from  the  mental  intuition  in  regard  to  the 
infinite.  Hamilton  has  deprived  himself  of  the  power  of  using 
the  arguments  from  our  belief  in  Causation  and  Infinity  by  what 
we  regard  as  a  defective  and  mutilated  account  of  both  these 
intuitions.  He  has  no  where  stated  the  moral  ar^ments  which 
he  trusts  in.  We  suspect  that  the  criticism  wmch  cuts  down 
the  argument  from  intelligence^  needs  only  to  be  carried  a  step 
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further  to  undermine  the  argument  from  our  moral  nature. 
This  process  has  actually  taken  place  in  Germany,  and  we  have 
no  desire  to  see  it  repeated  among  metaphysical  youths  in  this 
country.  It  is  on  this  account,  mainly,  that  we  have  been  so 
anxious  to  point  out  the  gross  defects  in  the  account  given  by 
Hamilton  oi  our  necessary  convictions. 

The  question  is  started  at  the  close  of  our  survey,  are  we  to 
have  for  ever  nothing  but  a  succession  of  schools  in  mental 
science, — Hutcheson  superseded  by  Reid,  and  Keid  by  Brown, 
and  Brown  by  Hamilton,  and  Hamilton  superseded,  as  the 
author  of  it  would  wish,  by  a  new  and  Ideal  school,  and  in  this  view 
is  Hamilton  to  be  as  much  disparaged  in  the  next  age  as  Brown 
is  in  this  ?  We  reply  that  Reid  and  Stewart  are  not  superseded, 
that  they  stand  as  nigh  as  they  ever  did :  that  Brown  so  far  as 
he  has  really  added  to  psychology  is  not  superseded,  and  that 
Hamilton,  inasmuch  as  ne  has  given  us  admirable  summaries 
of  philosophic  systems,  and  masterly  classifications  of  mental 
phenomena,  will  go  down  through  ages,  with  the  brightest  names 
in  philosophy. 

All  that  IS  solid  and  permanent  in  mental  science  has  been 
reached,  in  fact,  by  observation  and  induction.  We  must  here, 
however,  draw  a  distinction  which  has  often  been  lost  sight  of. 
When  we  say  that  observation  is  needful  in  order  to  construct 
metaphysical  science,  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  are 
no  principles  in  the  mind  except  these  derived  from  observation 
and  experience.  Observation  shows  that  there  are  principles  in 
the  mind,  native  and  necessary,  and  regulating  experience.  Bat 
these  principles  acting  in  the  mind  as  regulative  principles  are 
not  before  tne  consciousness  as  principles ;  all  that  is  before  the 
consciousness  are  the  individual  acts  and  exercises.  The  law 
of  Causation  is  not  written  on  the  surface  of  the  mind  to  be 
discovered  by  consciousness  any  more  than  the  law  of  gravitation 
is  written  on  the  sky  to  be  read  by  the  senses.  All  that  is  before 
the  senses,  in  the  latter  case,  is  an  individual  fact,  say  an  apple 
falling  to  the  ground,  and  the  law  is  to  be  discovered  by  a  process 
of  generalization ;  and  all  that  is  before  consciousness,  in  the 
former,  is  a  particular  mental  conviction — the  principle  of  which 
can  be  detected  only  by  classification.  And  so  it  may  be  quite 
true  that  there  are  h  priori  principles  in  the  mind,  and  yet  a  pro- 
cess of  careful  h  posteriori  induction  may  be  absolutely  requisite  in 
order  to  discover  their  nature  and  their  rule,  and  to  entitle  us 
to  employ  them  in  philosophic  speculation. 

In  regard  to  systems  which  are  not  built  upon  inductive  psycho- 
logical proof  they  are  to  us  all  alike ;  they  differ  only  in  respect 
of  the  peculiar  intellectual  character  and  teildencies  of  those 
who  have  constructed  them.    The  man  of  genius,  like  Schelling, 
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win  form  a  theory,  distinguished  for  its  ingenuity  or  beauty ;  the 
man  of  vigorous  mtellecty  like  Hegel,  will  erect  what  looks  like  a 
very  coherent  fabric ;  but  until  they  can  be  shown  to  be  founded 
on  the  inherent  principles  of  the  mind  by  a  rigid  induction,  we 
wrap  ourselves  up  in  doubt,  and  refuse  to  give  our  consent.^ 
And  we  cleave  to  this  principle  because  of  its  wisdom,  knowing 
all  the  while  that  there  are  fervent  youths  (abetted  by  conceited 
older  men)  who,  as  believing  that  the  next  turn  in  the  high  a 
priori  road  which  they  are  pursuing,  is  to  open  on  the  ocean  of 
absolute  truth,  will  feel  as  if  it  were  turning  them  back,  when  the 
long  looked  for  object  were  about  to  burst  gloriously  on  their 
view. 

Nor  are  we  to  be  seduced  into  an  admiration  of  these  im- 
posing systems,  by  the  plea  often  ui^d  in  their  behalf,  that  they 
furnish  a  gymnasium  for  the  exercise  of  the  intellect.  We  ac- 
knowledge that  one  of  the  very  highest  advantages  of  study  of 
every  description  is  to  be  found  in  the  vigour  imparted  to  the 
mind  which  pursues  it.  But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  state 
of  things  in  the  days  of  the  schoolmen,  it  is  not  necessary  now  to 
resort  to  fruitless  h  priori  speculation,  in  order  to  find  an  arena 
in  which  to  exercise  the  intellect.  Nay,  we  are  convinced  that 
when  the  research  conducts  to  no  solid  results,  it  will  weary  the 
mind  without  strengthening  it ;  the  effort  will. be  like  that  of  one 
who  beateth  the  air ;  and  activity  will  always  be  followed  by  ex- 
haustion, by  dissatisfaction,  and  an  unwillingness  to  make 
fiirther  exertion.  Labour  it  is  true,  is  its  own  reward ;  but  if 
there  be  no  other  reward  there  will  be  the  want  of  the  proper 
incentive, — the  vigour  imparted  is  only  one  of  the  incidental 
effects  which  follow  when  labour  is  undertaken  in  the  hope  of 

*  Professor  Ferrier  has  endesronred  to  introduce  into  this  country  an  ideal 
mtem,  which  may  attain  the  same  notoriety  as  those  of  Schelling  and  Hegel  in 
Germany,  bnt  in  this  he  wiU  fail.  For^  in  addition  to  British  good  sense,  he 
has  the  transparency  of  his  own  style  against  him.  No  man  can  confute  Hegel, 
for  no  man  is  sure  that  he  understands  him,  and  to  any  professed  refutation  it 
wiU  always  he  competent  to  reply  that  he  has  been  misunderstood.  But  Ferrier's 
style  is  as  clear  as  it  is  often  fascinating,  and  the  error  is  rery  visible.  We  may 
remark,  however,  that  onlookers  will  often  be  tempted  to  think  that  Ferrier  is 
in  the  right,  if  he  be  met  by  mere  logical  distinctions.  A  few  stones  fh)m  a  sling 
wiU  be  felt  to  be  far  more  annoying  to  this  most  dexterous  of  small  swordsmen, 
than  a  more  formidable  weapon.  He  has  given  us  a  pretended  demonstration 
without  axioms  or  definitions.  He  is  no  sceptic,  and  has  propositions  which  he 
assumes.  On  what  ground  we  ask  him  ?  When  he  specifies  the  nronnd,  we 
show  on  the  same  ground,  that  when  we  look  on  a  stone,  we  know  the  stone  to 
he  an  object  separate  from,  and  independent  of  the  object.  He  says  (Scot. 
Phil.  pp.  19,  .20),  that  *'no  man  in  his  senses  would  require  a  proof  that  it  (that 
is  real  existence)  is.'*  We  are  glad  of  this  appeal  to  man's  ^  senses'*,  but  we 
insist  that  these  same  *^  senses'*  tell  as  that  the  stone  has  an  existence  in- 
dependent of  the  contemplative  mind.  This  cannot  be  disproved  by  any  pie- 
tended  demonstration,  for  the  principles  assumed  in  such  cannot  be  more  certaiA 
than  tha  tmth  which  they  would  set  aside. 
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reaching  substantial  fruits.  Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten  that 
these  speculations  though  firuitless  of  good  are  not  firuitless  of 
evil.  In  the  struggles  thus  engendered,  there  are  other  powers 
of  the  mind  tried  as  well  as  the  understanding ;  there  are  often 
sad  agonizings  of  the  feelings,  of  the  faith,  and  indeed,  of  the 
whole  soul,  which  feels  as  if  the  foundation  on  which  it  previonslj 
stood  had  been  removed  and  none  other  supplied,  and  as  if  it 
had  in  consequence  to  sink  for  ever — or  as  if  it  were  doomed  to 
move  for  ever  onward  without  reaching  a  termination,  while  all 
retreat  has  been  cut  off  behind.  In  these  wrestlings,  we  fear 
that  many  wounds  are  inflicted,  which  rankle  for  long,  and  often 
terminate  in  something  worse  than  the  dissolution  of  the  bodily 
organism,  for  they  end  in  the  loss  of  faith  and  of  peace,  in  cases 
in  which  they  do  not  issue  in  immorality,  or  in  scepticism  and 
profanity. 

These  exercises  we  suspect  resemble  not  so  much  those  of  the 
gymnasium,  as  those  of  the  ancient  gladiatorial  shows,  in  which  no 
doubt  there  were  many  brilliant  feats  performed,  but  in  which 
also,  members  were  mutilated,  and  the  heart's  blood  of  many  a 
brave  man  shed.  We  fear  that  in  not  a  few  cases  generous  and 
courageous  youth  have  entered  the  lists  to  lose  in  the  contest, 
all  creed,  all  religious — and  in  some  cases  all  moral  principle^ 
and  with  these  allpeace  and  all  stability. 
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Art.  y. — 1.    Letters  from    the   Slave    States.     By   James 

Stirling.    London:  Parker.    1857. 
2.  American  Slavery  and  Colour.    By  William  Chambers. 

London  :  W.  and  R.  Chambers.    1857. 

* 

Two  nations,  in  the  present  era  of  the  world^s  history,  are  exer- 
cising almost  a  paramount  influence  on  the  world's  progress — 
Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America.  They  bear  the  re- 
lationship of  sire  to  son.  The  one  in  the  full  prime  of  life  pur- 
sues his  nabitual  avocation,  exhibiting  no  symptoms  of  decay, — 
the  other,  having  attained  to  manhood  and  achieved  independ- 
ence, strides  onward  in  a  separate  but  not  altogether  dissimilar 
career.  They  acknowledge  their  kindred  by  terming  them- 
selves Anglo-Saxons — a  name  unknown  to  the  official  catalogue 
of  political  designations,  but  one  which  expresses,  in  a  higher 
sense  than  mere  political  classification,  a  community  of  origin, 
and  not  the  less  a  community  of  end,  aim,  purpose,  and  destina- 
tion. Of  all  races,  this  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  the  most  ceaselessly 
active,  the  most  daring  in  design,  the  most  indomitable  in  exe- 
cution. It  is  girding  the  world  with  its  power,  from  two  ends, 
and  carrying  into  new  regions  the  fruits  and  labours  of  civi- 
lization more  than  any,  or  all  other  races  combined.  Geogra- 
phical considerations  have  assigned  to  Britain  one  course,  and  to 
America  another  course,  but  the  end  in  view  is  substantially  the 
same.  America,  with  the  same  intention  as  Britain — '^  to  sub- 
due the  earth  and  make  it  yield  its  increase" — ^has  obviously  a 
different  career  from  that  of  Britain,  a  different  destiny  over 
which  a  different  genius  presides.  Britain  departs  from  a  centre, 
works  from  a  centre,  colonizes  from  a  centre,  and  governs  from 
a  centre.  Her  political  action  is  outward,  not  less  than  inward. 
Her  two  islands,  Britain  and  Ireland,  are  all  that  she  has  to 
boast  of  in  the  diape  of  a  main  land  fit  to  rear  a  nation.  The 
rest  of  her  home  territories  are  small  islands — ^little  dots  that 
stand  like  children  round  the  father  and  mother  of  the  £Eimily. 
Seen  from  the  moon  by  some  lunar  Herschel  or  Lord  Bosse, 
Britain  would  appear  to  occupy  but  a  small  space.  The  map  of 
the  world  reveals  ner  territorial  insignificance.  We  see  two  little 
spots  huddled  up  into  a  comer,  awkwardly  shot  off  to  a  side,  as  it 
were,  yet  facing  the  great  sea,  on  the  very  verge  and  lip  of  the 

Seat  waste  of  waters,  with  nothing  outside  of  them  to  protect 
em ;  not  like  Greece,  or  Italy,  or  Egypt,  in  a  Mediterranean 
bounded  by  a  surrounding  shore  to  be  coasted  by  timid  mariners, 
but  on  the  very  edge  and  verge  of  the  great  ocean,  looking  out 
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westward  to  the  expanse.  If  she  launch  at  all,  she  must  launch 
with  the  fearless  heart  that  is  ready  to  brave  old  ocean — to  take 
him  with  his  gigantic  western  waves — to  face  his  winds  and  hnr* 
ricanes — ^his  summer  heals  of  the  dead  still  tropics — his  winter 
blasts — his  fairv  icebergs — ^liis  fogs  like  palpable  darkness — his 
hail  blasts  and  his  snow.  Britain  has  done  so.  From  her 
island  home  she  has  sailed  east  and  west^  north  and  south.  She 
has  gone  outwardly  and  planted  empires.  The  States  them- 
selves, now  her  compeer,  were  an  offshoot  from  her  island  terri- 
tory. Her  destiny  is  to  plant  out  nations,  and  the  spirit  of 
colonization  is  the  genius  that  presides  over  her  career.  She 
plants  out  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Cape. 
Ceylon  and  the  Mauritius  she  occupies  for  trade.  India  she 
covers  with  a  net-work  of  law  framea  and  woven  in  her  Anglo- 
Saxon  loom.  She  clutches  China,  and  begins  at  least  to  break 
up  the  celestial  solecism.  She  lays  hold  of  Borneo,  and  straight- 
way piratical  prahus  are  seen  wrecked  and  stranded  on  the 
shore,  or  blown  to  fragments  in  the  air.  She  raises  an  impreg- 
nable fortress  at  the  entrance  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  another 
in  its  centre,  as  security  to  her  sea-borne  trade.  She  does  the 
same  in  embryo  at  the  entrance  to  the  Eed  Sea.  Westward 
from  Newfoundland  she  traverses  a  continent,  and  there,  in  the 
Pacific,  Vancouver's  Isknd — which  may  one  day  become  the 
new  Great  Britain  of  new  Anglo-Saxon  enterprise,  destined  to 
cariy  civilization  to  the  innumerable  islands  of  the  great  sea — 
bears  the  Union  Jack  for  its  island  banner,  and  adcnowled^es 
the  sovereignty  of  the  British  crown.  At  Singapore  she  has 
provisionally  made  herself  mistress  of  the  straits  of  Malacca,  and 
thousands  of  miles  away  on  the  other  hand  at  the  Falkland 
Islands,  near  to  the  Land  of  Fire,  the  British  mariner  may  hear 
the  voice  of  praise  issuing  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue.  In  addi* 
tion  to  this,  she  has  representatives  at  every  court,  and  consuls 
at  every  sea-port.  Her  cruisers  bear  her  flag  on  every  navigable 
sea.  Europeans,  Asiatics,  Africans,  Americans,  and  Australians 
are  found  wearing  her  uniform,  eating  her  bread,  bearing  her 
arn)8,  and  contributing  to  extend  her  dominion. 

All  this  may  be  construed  into  ambition.  We  shall  not  stay- 
to  argue  that  point,  but  content  ourselves  with  believing  that, 
one  service  which  Britain  renders  to  the  world  would  so  far  to 
justify  the  introduction  of  her  policeman's  baton  among  the  tribes 
of  the  earth  who  otherwise  would  be  a  prey  to  lawless  force. 
Britain  keeps  the  police  of  the  ocean.  Without  the  British  flag 
and  the  Bntish  cannon,  piracy  would  make  navigation  too  dan^ 
gerous  to  be  pursued  as  an  art  of  peace,  and  that  fact  is  occasion- 
ally overlooked  when  foreigners  charge  Britain  with  ambition. 
Perhaps,  also,  there  is  a  deeper  and  a  better  truth  than  the  im- 
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aginary  independence  of  savage  tribes  or  violence-doing  chiefs 
and  despotS;  no  less  than  the  brotherhood  of  mankind,  which 
justifies  the  strong  in  protecting  the  weak.  On  that  point,  how- 
ever,  we  say  nothing.    Let  us  rather  turn  to  America. 

America,  animated  in  a  great  measure  by  a  similar  spirit  to 
that  of  Britain,  has  entirely  a  different  field  for  the  exercise  of 
her  energies.  She  has  no  colonies,  no  foreign  empire,  no  ocean 
fortresses,  nothing  out  of  herself,  or  out  of  the  line  of  her  own 
circumference.  She  has,  in  fact,  no  central  station  from  which 
to  flow  in  all  directions.  She  flows  in  a  mass,  not  from  a  centre. 
She  trades  largely,  because  she  has  large  foreign  wants,  and  can 
supply  large  foreign  demands.  Yet,  with  the  exception  of  the 
South  Sea  whale  fishery  (which,  although  a  maritime  pursuit, 
somewhat  resembles  a  foreign  occupancy,  from  the  peculiarity  of 
its  arrangements)  she  has  aosolutely  nothing  out  of  the  limits  of 
her  own  territory  to  require  her  attention.  Yet  her  part  in  the 
world's  drama  is  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  Britain.  It  is  dif- 
ferent rather  than  inferior.  Her  objects  are, — to  occupy  a  con- 
tinent— to  assemble  all  its  countries  under  a  single  banner — to 
prevent  war  between  them — to  secure  free  trade  between  them 
— to  prevent  all  custom-house  lines  of  duties  and  tarifis  between 
them — and  to  make  every  man  (white  man  at  present)  within 
that  vast  territory  a  free  citizen  of  the  same  gigantic  nation.  She 
was  placed  upon  the  sea-shore,  on  the  outer  verge  of  the  great 
continent,  ana  she  must  drive  back  into  the  wilds,  with  the  axe 
in  her  hand  and  the  rifle  on  her  shoulder.  British  men  did  not 
land  on  New  Zealand  or  at  Port  Natal  without  arms ;  and  the 
west,  to  America,  is  what  New  Zealand  or  Natal  is  to  Britain — 
a  new  colony  that  is  brought  under  civilized  rule,  only  after  the 
first  incidents  of  adventure,  which  imply  more  or  less  of  warfare, 
disorder,  and  fatal  strife.  Instead  of  the  ocean  and  the  far  dis- 
tant settlement,  America  has  bad  to  face  the  continent — '^  West- 
ward, Ho !"  She  has  had  to  pioneer  her  way — to  ascend  or  to 
cross  rivers — to  traverse  forests — to  ford  through  swamps — to 
wander  on  the  prairie — to  meet  the  hostile  Indian — to  breast  the 
mountains,  and  to  slope  down  on  the  far  side,  where  she  once 
more  meets  the  sea,  and  finds  the  limits  of  her  journeying  west- 
ward. More  or  less  perfectly  or  imperfectly,  she  keeps  the 
police  of  this  vast  region — sometimes  with  swift  Lynch  retribu- 
tion, sometimes  with  the  stricter  formalities  of  law ;  but,  at  all 
events,  her  ostensible  object  is  to  subdue  and  occupy  the  conti- 
nent, to  carry  law  into  every  territory  that  acknowledges  her 
sway,  and  to  endow  all  who  dwell  within  her  boundary  with  the 
same  full  rights  of  free  citizenship. 

The  slave  is  an  exception,  and  we  shall  endeavour  to  exhibit 
the  reason. 

VOL.  xxyn.    no,  liv.  s  f 
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Britain,  in  planting  out  colonies,  or  in  establishing  dominions, 
is  compelled  to  encounter  societies — tribes,  nations,  or  states — ^ia 
every  stage  of  transition,  and  in  every  degree  of  progressive 
advancement.  Her  dominions  include  almost  eveiy  known  form 
of  society — ^from  the  savage  idolater,  who  stalks  about  armed 
with  a  club  and  clothed  in  a  skin,  up  to  the  Asiatic  prince,  whose 
jewelled  turban  flashes  in  the  sunh'ght,  and  whose  arms  are 
marvels  of  artistic  beauty  even  in  the  eyes  of  our  most  skilful 
artificers.  The  hut  of  the  Australian  savage,  the  wigwam  of  the 
Bed  Indian,  and  the  craal  of  the  Kaffir,  are  found  on  British 
territory ;  so  also  are  the  stockaded  fort  of  the  fur  trader,  and 
the  hill  fort  of  the  chief  in  Bengal ;  so  also  are  the  cottage  of  the 
'  hind,  the  house  of  the  dtizen,  the  mansion  of  the  lord,  and  the 
palace  of  the  duke.  But  not  only  do  the  British  territories  con- 
tain all  present  conditions  of  society ;  they  contain  representatives 
of  the  historic  phases  through  which  nations  have  passed.  Were 
the  Queen  to  summon  her  subjects  before  her,  she  would  not 
only  see  all  conditions  of  men,  from  the  skin-clad  savage  up  to 
the  peer  in  his  ermine,  but  she  would  see  a  living  history  of 
England  portrayed  in  die  living  representatives  of  the  various 
stages  and  aspects  of  society. 

Admitting,  then,  that  Britain  combines  the  utmost  diversity 
in  her  separate  territories,  we  have  only  to  glance  at  the  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  the  United  States,  to  remove  surprise 
that  institutions,  which  appear  utterly  incongruous  with  civi- 
lization, should  still  be  round  within  the  limits  of  the  great 
Bepublic.  What  Britain  contains  in  her  diversity  of  dominions, 
America  contains  within  the  boundary  line  of  her  circumference. 
She  could  not,  it  is  true,  present  so  great  a  variety  of  com- 
plexions, such  a  multitude  oi  dialects,  nor  such  a  rare  spectacle 
of  outward  garb  and  appearance ;  but  she  could  furnish  variety 
notwithstanding.  The  Southern  planter,  who  owns  a  thousand 
slaves,  contrasts  as  really  with  the  New  England  trader,  as  the 
Asiatic  prince  would  contrast  with  the  Melbourne  merciiant ;  the 
Indian  squaw  contrasts  with  the  lady  of  New  York  quite  as 
much  as  the  bride  of  the  New  Zealander  or  Hottentot  would 
with  the  daughters  of  the  English  SLnstocrsLcy ;  the  seminole  of 
Florida  would  contrast  with  tne  senator  of  Massachusetts  quite 
as  much  as  the  wildest  Australian  savage  would  with  the  Prime 
Minister  or  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  En^and.  True,  the  United 
States  are  under  a  Federal  Government,  but  imder  a  Government 
somewhat  in  the  sense  that  all  the  colonies,  territories,  and  pos- 
sessions of  Britain  are  under  the  same  Government — a  Govern- 
ment that  tolerates,  even  where  it  does  not  establish,  the  utmost 
diversity  of  laws,  religions,  polides.  practices,  usages,  customs, 
privileges;  exemptions,  and  so  forth.    Acknowledge  the  Crown, 
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pay  your  taxes,  and  commit  no  breach  of  the  public  peace,  is 
almost  the  only  rede  of  British  dictation.  In  all  else,  we  may 
find  the  most  discordant  elements  all  mingled  together,  and  au 
supposed  to  be  under  the  dominion  of  the  British  throne. 
Slavery,  it  is  true,  is  exempted*  It  js  the  grandest  attribute  of 
the  empire,  that,  notwithstanding  all  its  creeds,  all  its  com- 
plexions, and  all  its  languages,  ^^  the  sceptred,  of  Britain  caanot 
touch  a  slave."  But  a  quarter  of  a  century  1ms  not  yet  elapsed 
since  the  same  Negro  slaveiy  which  now  prevaHs  in  the  southern 
states  of  the  Union,  prevailed  in  our  West  Inoian  Colonies  and 
Mauritius ;  and,  more  recently,  we  have  been  compelled  to  en- 
force the  truth  with  a  strong  hand  on  our  Dutch  colonists  at  the 
Cape.  We  have  not  much  to  boast  of,  therefore,  in  point  of 
time. 

The  difference,  then,  between  Britain  and  America,  is,  that 
Britain  contains,  discretely  and  in  separate  colonies  or  dominions, 
a  vast  variety  of  laws  and  institutions ;  and  that  this  variety  of 
laws  and  institutions,  or  at  least  a  corresponding  diversity,  is 
found  in  the  United  States  brought  together  within  the  boundary 
of  the  Union.  The  British  dominions  are  like  a  family,  from 
which  the  sons  and  daughters  are  first  sent  to  school,  and  then 

Slanted  out,  in  different  professions,  to  shift  for  themselves, 
'he  United  States  are  like  a  joint-stock*  company,  in  which  each 
independent  member  holds  shares,  but,  at  the  same  time,  pursues 
his  own  private  business  after  his  own  fashion.  It  need  not, 
therefore,  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  the  student  of  political  his- 
tory, that  some  of  the  colonies  of  Britain  shoula  have  been 
infected  with  negro  slavery,  nor  that  some  of  the  States  of  the 
Union  should  still  continue  to  perpetuate  the  evil ;  but  the  same 
duty  that  impelled  the  British  Government  to  abolish  it,  must 
weigh  with  the  Federal  Government  of  America,  as  soon  as  the 
Free  States  return  a  body  of  directors  representing  their  own 
principles,  or,  in  fact,  representing  the  true  interests  of  the 
Amencan  Union. 

That  America  derived  her  slave  system  from  Britiun,  is  an 
unquestioned  fact ;  and  it  is  needless  to  argue  the  greater  or  less 
culpability  of  the  two  countries.  The  States,  in  declaring  their 
independence,  did  so  as  colonies  of  Britain,  in  which  slavery  was 
tolerated  and  established.  They  formed  a  portion  of  the  slave 
colonies  of  Britain,  and,  consequently,  were  more  deeply  impli- 
cated, and  had  a  longer  and  more  arduous  struggle  belure  them 
than  the  British  Empire  at  large,  where  slavery  was  a  local 
accident,  pertaining  only  to  a  small  portion  of  the  general  do- 
minion. Slavery,  with  Britain,  was  only  the  disease  of  a  branch 
of  the  empire.  With  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  a  dis- 
eased branch  took  independent  root,  and  gradually  wrought  its 
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way  to  a  more  healthy  condition  of  society.  A  colony,  in  sepa- 
rating from  the  mother  country,  necessarily  retains  the  impress 
of  its  condition  at  the  period  of  separation ;  and,  though  it  most 
ever  he  regretted  that  the  first  constitution  did  not  pronounce 
boldly  for  freedom,  and  terminate  the  question  once  tor  all  by 
law,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  States  were  exclusively 
absorbed  in  their  struggle  for  national  independence,  and  had  not 
contemplated  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  that  might  grow  out  of 
their  hereditary  disease. 

Bightly  to  understand  the  Slave  question  of  America,  there- 
fore, it  is  necessary  to  conceive  the  Union  as  starting,  not  from 
the  point  of  liberty,  but  from  the  point  of  slavery.  In  1790 — the 
year  of  the  first  census  of  the  United  States — two  States  only, 
Maine  and  Massachusetts,  were  absolutely  without  slaves ;  every 
other  free  State  has  been  a  virtual  conquest  or  acquisition  on  the 
part  of  freedom.  What  the  progress  nas  been,  we  shall  see  in 
detail  as  we  go  on  ;  but,  before  doing  so,  we  must  say  a  word  on 
the  leading  characteristic  of  the  Union — her  genius,  as  distin- 

fiished  from  the  genius  of  Britain.    Britain  colonizes  or  governs ; 
merica  absorbs  and  amalgamates.    All  states  and  territories, 
whatever  their  peculiarities,  are  absorbed  into  the  Union — amal- 

famated  with  it,  and  form  a  constituent  portion  of  it.  If  Britain 
ad  ten  or  twenty  slave  colonies,  she  could  govern  them  at  a 
distance.  There  would  be  little  or  no  reaction  on  the  character 
of  the  Government  at  home.  The  colonies  send  no  representa- 
tives to  Parliament,  and,  consequently,  exercise  no  direct  power 
on  the  formation  of  the  Legislature.  With  America  it  is  dif- 
ferent. Her  Government  is  the  reflection  of  herself.  The  Slave 
State  sends  its  members  to  the  American  Parliament,  and  the 
American  Parliament  rules  and  governs  the  Union.  Wherever, 
therefore,  America  absorbs  a  new  State,  she  absorbs  not  only  a 
territory  or  a  population,  but  a  new  element  into  her  Legislature; 
and  hence,  the  strife  between  slavery  and  freedom  is  a  perpetual 
struggle  of  political  parties,  in  pursuit  of  political  power ;  and 
hence,  also,  the  violent  struggles  that  are  now  occurring  to  secure 
for  the  one  side  or  the  other  the  remaining  territories  that  have 
still  to  be  absorbed.  The  contest  for  Kansas,  for  instance,  has  not 
been  merely  a  contest  for  the  extension  or  restriction  of  slavery, 
but  whether  more  votes  in  Congress  should  be  added  to  the  party 
of  Slavery  or  to  the  party  of  Freedom ;  for  both  are  aware  that 
the  first  time  the  party  of  Freedom  gains  the  ascendancy  in 
Congress,  a  new  era  must  dawn  on  the  nistory  of  the  Union. 

We  now,  with  the  volumes  on  our  list  berore  us,  enter  more 
particularly  on  the  question  of  Negro  slavery  in  the  United 
States,  and  lay  down  a  few  of  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  to 
enable  us  to  detect  the  influences  that  are  working  out  the  de- 
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molition  of  the  fatal  iDstitution.  We  are  content  to  suppose 
that  there  are  some  in  Britain  to  whom  the  subject  is  almost 
unwelcome — some  who  would  pass  it  by  as  if  it  did  not  concern 
them,  and  who  wish  to  hear  no  more  of  it.  And  yet,  again  this 
slave  Question  must  be  faced.  The  statesman  must  face  it,  be- 
cause it  involves  some  of  the  most  vital  questions  of  national 
existence ;  the  philanthropist  must  face  it,  because  it  involves  an 
untold  amount  of  human  weal  and  human  woe ;  the  Christian 
must  face  it,  because  it  involves  the  principles  of  his  faith  and 
the  practices  of  his  daily  duty ;  the  economist  must  face  it,  be- 
cause it  involves  a  whole  theory  of  labour  and  a  problem  of  j^rofit 
and  loss ;  the  traveller  must  face  it,  because  it  intrudes  itself 
hideously  on  his  attention ;  the  novelist  must  iace  it,  because  it 
involves  scenes  and  cliaracters  of  specific  national  interest ;  the 
critic  must  face  it,  because  it  involves  a  literature  of  its  own. 
Sooner  or  later  we  must  all  face  it.  Our  Anglo-Saxon  race  is 
implicated  in  it — ^it  belongs  to  our  race's  history ;  posterity  will 
pamt  it  into  the  portraiture  of  our  time  and  being ;  we  shall  go 
down  to  posterity  with  this  ^^  dark  shadow "  hanging  about  us. 
True,  Bntain  has  cut  adrift  the  shadow,  and  Bntannia  has 
emerged  with  Freedom — ^free  to  carry  freedom  far  and  wide  over 
the  broad  surface  of  the  world.  But  histoiy  will  tell  the  tale  of 
the  Antilles,  and  the  middle  passage,  and  the  slave  whip,  not 
yet  passed  out  of  the  memory  of  living  men,  and  we  of  Britain 
shall  have  our  share  of  the  dark  colouring  not  less  than  our 
brethren  of  the  West,  'on  whom  the  shadow  has  rested  a  little 
longer,  as  if  freedom,  like  the  sun,  had  risen  first  on  us  and  was 
now  but  travelling  westward. 

Let  us,  then,  look  at  American  slavery  as  it  stands  realised. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  may  be  divided  into  five 
distinct  classes  or  embranchments.  First,  the  free  white  popula- 
tion of  the  Free  States,  numbering,  at  the  last  census  of  1850, 
about  thirteen  millions;  second,  the  white  population  of  the 
Slave  States,  numbering  about  six  millions;  tnird,  the  slaves 
of  the  Slave  States,  numbering  more  than  three  millions ;  and, 
fourth,  the  free  persons  of  colour  distributed  throughout  the 
Union,  numbering  less  than  half  a  million.  But  the  wnite  popu- 
lation of  the  Slave  States  must  itself  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
namely,  the  planters  and  slave-owners,  numbering  only  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  or,  with  their  families  and  relatives, 
say  two  millions  altogether,  and  the  free  white  population  of  the 
Southern  States — owning  no  slaves — ^numbering  about  four  mil- 
lions. It  was  out  of  this  latter  class  that  the  Border  ruffians 
were  extemporised,  apparently  without  much  trouble,  and  with 
no  great  change  of  habit.  The  three  millions  of  slaves  of  1850 
are  now,  from  the  estimated  rate  of  known  increase,  little  short 
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of  four  xnQIions,  the  expectation  being  that  they  will  exceed  four 
millions  at  the  ensuing  census. 

Assuming,  then,  tnat  the  slave  population  of  the  United 
States  reaches,  at  the  present  time,  nearly  four  millions,  we  next 
turn  to  the  race.  The  slaves  are  of  African  blood  but  not  of 
African  birth.  A  few  there  are  of  the  original  stock  of  imported 
negroes,  but  the  vast  majority  have  been  bom  in  America,  and 
have  been  brought  up  as  children  in  the  presence  of  white  civili- 
zation, such  as  it  there  appears.  The  early  associations  of  the 
American  slave  are  American,  not  African.  The  present  slave 
knows  Africa  only  by  tradition — a  tradition  that  has  ceased  to 
operate  as  a  moving  impulse  in  his  character.  He  knows  no- 
thing of  Africa,  does  not  regard  it  as  his  fatherland,  and  indulges 
in  no  mpterious  hope  that  he  may  see  it  before  he  dies.  A 
elave  he  may  be,  but  he  is  an  American,  as  much  so  in  fact  as 
his  white  master,  who  may  date  a  little  frother  back  in  the  his- 
tory of  his  ancestral  importation,  but  who  is  an  importation 
nevertheless — a  man  of  British,  French,  or  German  blood  bom 
in  America ;  and  as  the  white  race  of  America  has  gradually  as- 
sumed a  national  type  of  its  own,  which  has  no  existence  in  the 
lands  from  which  tne  emigrations  have  been  made,  it  is  certain 
that  the  Negro-American  has  undergone  somewhat  of  a  similar 
transformation,  although  the  extent  of  the  change  may  be  less 
in  his  case  than  in  the  case  of  the  white  American.  The  Negro- 
American,  under  whatever  influence  it  may  be— climate,  inter- 
course with  the  white  man,  the  light  of  Chnstianity,  shaded  and 
obscured  as  that  light  has  been^^— has  become  a  different  man 
from  the  native  African.  He  has  begun  to  awake  from  his  in- 
tellectual apathy — a  thought  has  flashed  across  his  mind  that 
he  also  is  a  man ;  this  dark  race — down-trodden  and  slave-driven 
— ^has  been  imperceptibly  inspired  with  an  aspiration  that  has  a, 
different  birth-place  from  Africa — ^that  was  bom  in  Britain, 
hewed  out  by  ttie  race  of  '^  Gtxi's  free  Englishmen,"  as  John 
Milton  triumphantly  calls  his  countrymen.  Into  the  woolly 
head  this  Anglo-Saxon  notion  has  been  making  its  half-uncertain 
way.  This  thought  is  the  thing  that  has  made  the  radical  dif- 
ference between  the  native  African  and  Negro-American.  The 
Negro  has  begun  to  think,  and,  thinking,  has  become  more 
dangerous ;  hence  the  ameliorations  that,  to  some  extent,  had 
been  made  in  his  condition,  have  latterly  been  superseded  by  a 
system  of  more  severe  restriction.  So  long  as  he  refrained  from 
thinking  he  could  be  trusted ;  now  that  he  has  begun  to  think 
he  must  be  looked  after,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  beginning  of  the 
end.  Nothing  that  America  can  now  do  can  prevent  the 
coloured  population  from  acauiring  knowledge,  ana  knowledge 
most  ultimalely  be  freedom  if  it  be  power. 
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In  race,  however,  there  are  gradations.  The  black  blood  and 
the  white  have  mingled.  It  is  reckoned  that  one-twelfth  of  the 
slaves  of  America  are  mnlattoes,  while  one-half  of  the  free  per- 
sons of  colour  have  the  blood  of  the  white  man  in  their  veins. 
Here,  again,  is  an  essential  point  of  difference  between  the  Negro 
of  Africa  and  the  coloured  American.  Not  only  is  the  coloured 
man  brought  into  the  presence  of  civilization, '  such  as  it  is,  and 
of  even  a  beclouded  Christianitj,  but  his  physical  conformation 
has  received  an  admixture  of  the  nervous  temperament  and  the 
progressive  brain  to  which  intelligence  is  a  native  necessity. 
Farther  and  farther  from  the  native  African  the  coloured  Ameri- 
can is  removing,  generation  after  generation.  With  the  free 
black  there  may  still  be  the  fact  of  hneal  descent,  but  the  whole 
man  is  changed.  His  thoughts,  his  associations,  his  hopes,  his 
habits,  his  whole  outward  and  inward  universe  have  undergone 
a  transformation.  As  a  freeman,  he  is  no  longer  the  stultified 
and  uneducated  serf  and  bond  labourer,  but  an  intelligent  man — 
.  not  rarely  now — ^with  the  habits  and  the  education  of  a  gentle- 
man ;  a  man  who,  as  merchant,  lawyer,  physician,  or  clergyman, 
can  hold  his  place  respectably,  even  when  brought  into  competi- 
tion with  the  pale  faces  of  the  old  world  or  of  the  new. 

The  elevation  of  the  free  black  is  a  point  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. The  free  black  is  a  perpetual  object,  if  not  of  envy, 
at  least,  of  curious  speculation  to  the  slave ;  and  the  more  tlie 
free  black  makes  progress,  and  puts  himself  on  an  equality  with 
the  white  roan,  the  more  often  will  the  question  recur  to  the 
slave, — "  Whv  cannot  I  do  so  likewise  t"  This  influence  is  the 
more  effectual,  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  free  blacks  are 
located  in  the  very  States  where  their  example  may  be  most 
conducive  to  the  cause  of  freedoin.  If  they  were  congregated 
on  the  borders  of  Canada,  they  would  be  beyond  the  region  of 
slavery ;  if  they  were  all  located  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  they  would  be  beyond  the  region  of  freedom.  On  the 
contraiy,  they  are  placed  in  greatest  number  on  the  verge  of 
the  line  that  separates  the  Skve  States  from  the  Free  States. 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  the  three  Eastern  States 
that  border  on  the  British  possessions,  contain  verv  few  free 
blacks,  only  2500  altogether.  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Connecticut,  lying  to  the  south  of  Vermont,  contain  20,000  free 
blacks.  New  York  contains  50,000 — but  the  State  of  New 
York  is  exceptional,  as  it  affords  an  easier  market  for  the  labour 
of  black  servants,  waiters,  porters,  and  occasional  workmen — 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  the  three  Free  States  that 
border  on  the  Eastern  Slave  States,  contain  100,000,  while 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky,  the  four  Slave 
States  that  border  on  the  line  of  freedom,  contain  170,000. 
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North  Carolina,  which  is  next  to  Virginia,  contains  28,000,  while 
South  Carolina,  a  remove  farther  from  the  h'ne  of  freedom,  con- 
tains only  9000.  The  most  Southern  State,  Florida,  does  not  con- 
tain 1000,  and  Texas  does  not  contain  500.  Louisiana,  like  New 
York,  is  exceptional,  on  account  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and 
its  vast  traffic.  It  contains  18,000  free  blacks.  We  thus  see, 
that  the  great  mass  of  the  free  blacks  are  distributed  along  the  line 
that  separates  the  Free  from  the  Slave  States.  And  it  is  there, 
we  presume,  that  the  spectacle  of  their  freedom,  restricted  as  it  is, 
in  some  respects,  can  be  of  most  avail  for  influencing  their  fel- 
lows who  are  held  in  slavery.  This  influence  may  be  impercep- 
tible from  day  to  day,  but  it  becomes  abundantly  evident  after  a 
period  of  years,  and  is  now  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most 
powerful  agencies  for  the  amelioration  of  slavery  in  the  States 
that  border  on  the  line  of  freedom. 

We  now  turn  to  the  legal  condition  of  the  slave.  The  slave  is, 
by  law,  a  thing,  and  not  a  man  ;  but,  as  laws  cannot  be  altogether 
consistent  when  based  upon  erroneous  principles,  it  is  not  legal* 
to  put  a  slave  to  death — evidently  a  logical  absurdity — ^for,  if  the 
slave  be  ^^  goods  and  chattels,"  the  owner  should  be  at  liberty  to 
slay  him,  but  not  to  torture  him,  as  that  would  be  an  oflence 
against  the  laws  relating  to  cruelty  to  animals.  With  the  ex- 
ception, however,  that  he  cannot  legally  be  slain,  the  slave  has 
virtually  no  rights  conferred  or  secured  by  law.  He  cannot  con- 
tract a  legal  marriage,  and  can  have  no  family  that  he  can  call 
his  own.  His  wife  may  be  given  to  another  husband,  and  his 
children  may  be  sold  in  the  customary  routine  of  business.  He 
can  hold  no  property,  unless  by  the  continued  consent  of  his 
master ;  that  is,  tie  cannot  hold  property  at  all,  in  a  legal  sense. 
He  cannot  raise  a  suit  at  law,  and  cannot  claim  damages  for 
injury.  He  cannot  testify  in  a  court  of  justice  against  a  white 
man.  His  owner  may  beat  him,  flog  him,  brand  him,  and  punish 
him  ;  or,  it  punishment  be  supposed  to  imply  a  reasonable  being, 
we  should  rather  say,  "torture"  him,  and  the  slave  has  no 
remedy.  He  is  a  thing,  and  not  a  person.  Such  is  the  legal 
position  of  the  slave.  But,  if  the  master  were  allowed  to  ^'  do 
what  he  likes  with  his  own,"  the  master  might  educate  the  slave 
on  the  same  principle  that  be  would  teach  his  dog  to  dance,  his 
parrot  to  talk,  or  his  monkey  to  play  tricks.  The  law,  therefore, 
introduces  more  logical  confusion,  and  forbids  the  master  to  edu- 
cate his  slave ;  he  must  not,  in  that  particular,  '^  do  what  he  likes 
with  his  own."  This  restriction  shows,  that  the  laws  are  not 
made  in  the  interest  of  the  master,  but  in  the  interest  of  the 
institution  of  slavery.  In  some  States,  in  fact,  it  is  a  penal  offence 
to  teach /ree  coloured  children  to  rdad. 

One  peculiarity  of  the  American  laws  is  not  to  be  overlooked^ 
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as  it  forms  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  American  system. 
The  slaves  are  not  entitled  by  law  to  any  holiday,  period  of  rest, 
nor  even  to  a  Sabbath.  This  peculiarity  is  one  of  the  greatest 
hardships  that  could  possibly  be  imposed  on  the  afflicted  race — 
one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  slaves'  improvement,  and  an 
effectual  barrier  to  self-emancipation.  In  the  British  West  Indies 
the  slave  was  allowed  a  patch  of  ^ound,  with  a  certaia  portion 
of  time  that  could  be  devoted  to  its  cultivation.  In  Brazil  and 
Cuba  at  the  present  time  the  same  system  prevails,  and  if  that 
system  had  been  adopted  by  the  Slave  States  of  the  Union,  there 
can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that,  under  the  example  of  American 
energy,  it  would  have  reacted  most  powerfully  on  the  whole 
slave  population  of  the  South.  As  it  is,  all  that  a  slave  has  be- 
longs to  his  master — all  that  he  can  possibly  do  must,  by  law,  be 
done  for  his  master.  True,  it  is  customary  not  to  work  the  slave 
on  Sabbath,  and  it  is  usual  to  allow  him  a  holiday  at  Christmas. 
This,  however,  is  merely  an  alleviation  of  his  wretched  condition. 
It  does  not  animate  him  with  the  prospect  of  freedom  purchased 
by  his  own  exertion.  On  the  other  hand — if  the  slave  had  had 
a  certain  portion  of  the  week  secured  to  him  by  law,  and  if  the 
proceeds  of  his  labour  could  have  been  safely  deposited  and  re- 
gistered for  the  purchase  of  his  own  freedom  or  that  of  his  family 
— ^the  moral  impulse  would  have  inspired  the  more  intelligent 
slaves  with  a  resolve  to  achieve  their  liberty,  and  the  process — 
continually  calling  forth  the  exercise  of  foresight,  prudence,  eco- 
nomy, self-denial,  and  self-reliance — would  have  rendered  the 
struggle  a  moral  education  for  the  man,  and  would  have  left 
him,  when  he  had  achieved  success,  a  trained  and  disciplined 
citizen  who,  under  adverse  circumstances,  had  learnt  to  perform 
with  credit  the  social  duties  of  a  freeman.  It  may  be  too  late 
now  to  speak  of  a  weekly  holiday  secured  to  the  slave  by  law, 
and  other  means  must  probably  come  into  play  for  the  settlement 
of  the  question ;  but  we  have  the  firmest  conviction  that,  if  a 
Saturday  holiday  had  been  instituted  at  the  period  of  the  Bevo- 
lution  America  would  now  have  been  without  a  slave,  or  at  least 
that  the  remnants  of  slavery  would  have  been  wearing  themselves 
out  in  the  remoter  regions  of  the  Southern  plantations,  and  fading 
gradually  away  before  a  course  of  continual  emancipation.  A 
weekly  holiday  would  have  involved  the  two  greatest  social  re- 
quisites of  the  slave — the  possibility  of  education  and  the  possi- 
oility  of  ireedom,  procured  by  the  training  of  voluntarv  and 
systematic  labour,  combined  with  the  practice  of  prudential 
saving. 

As  regards  their  social  condition,  the  slaves  must  be  divided 
into  three  classes — the  plantation  slaves,  the  farm  slaves,  and  the 
household  slaves.    The  plantation  slave  is  the  lowest  and  most 
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miserable  of  the  whole.  Treated  essentially  as  a  labouring  animal, 
he  is  reduced  to  the  last  condition  of  unreauited  toil.  He  is 
lodged  in  a  slave  hut,  fed  on  plantation  provisions^  and  clothed 
in  slave  garments  of  the  meanest  uniformity.  He  is  driven 
a-iield  in  the  morning,  and  driven  back  to  his  quarters  at  night. 
No  humanizing  influence  comes  near  his  dwelling — ^nothing  to 
alleviate  when  his  work  is  over.  He  belongs  to  a  gang  ana  is 
under  aldriver,  over  whom  is  the  white  overseer,  the  sole  and 
undisputed  master  of  the  whole  establishment.  The  proprietor 
is  usually  absent,  or,  if  present,  does  not  interfere  with  the  man- 
agement of  the  slaves. 

The  farm  slave  is  placed  in  a  condition  of  comparative  respect- 
ability. He  is  bronght  into  more  immediate  contact  with  his 
master^s  family.  He  works  with  his  master  and  his  master  worics 
with  him.  With  the  exception  of  his  bondage,  he  occupies  a 
position  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  a  farm  servant ;  and,  where 
the  master  and  mistress  are  endowed  with  tolerably  even  tempers, 
a  community  of  feeling  grows  up  in  the  family,  even  where  there 
is  little  direct  community  of  interest.  Association,  that  power- 
ful tie  which  binds  all  men  more  or  less  to  habitual  circum- 
stances, creates  in  him  a  virtual  and  genuine  belief  that  he 
belongs  to  the  family  in  the  same  manner  perhaps  that  an  old 
servitor  of  an  English  family  persists  to  the  last  that  he  belongs  to 
it,  even  after  he  has  ceased  to  serve  and  may  now  receive  only 
charitable  aid.  These  are  the  slaves  that  are  said  to  be  ^  well 
off,"  and  whose  condition  is  sometimes  contrasted  with  that  of 
our  poorer  labourers  at  home — ^with  those,  for  instance,  who  are 
subjected  to  the  abomination  of  the  bothy  system.  Materially 
they  are  well  off — sufficiently  fed,  sufficiently  clothed,  and  toler- 
ably well  cared  for,  so  far  as  their  material  wants  are  concerned* 
At  the  same  time,  they  are  exposed  to  the  ill-treatment  of  savage 
masters,  or — ^worse — ^may  be  sold  at  a  moment's  notice — ^they, 
their  wives,  or  their  children — ^to  the  hopeless  plantations  of  the 
South,  and  the  "  regions  of  drudgery  till  death." 

The  third  class  consists  of  the  household  slaves,  or  house  ser- 
yants,  wlio  are  even  more  immediately  connected  with  the 
family ;  who  have  easier  work,  and  that  of  a  domestic  kind,  and 
who,  so  long  as  they  remain  in  the  house,  really  know  little  of 
the  genuine  hardships  of  slavery.  These  slaves,  subject  as  they 
are  of  course  to  cruel  treatment  or  to  sale,  are  treated  in  many 
families  with  a  species  of  indulgent  familiarity,  that  perpetually 
recalls  the  difference  of  race — ^as  if  they  were  children  of  a  larger 
growth,  and  were  indulged  because  they  were  inferior,  and  could 
not  compromise  the  dignity  of  the  white  proprietor.  The  posi- 
tion of  these  slaves,  altnough  in  favourable  circumstances  offer- 
ing little  outwardly  to  shock  the  moral  feelinj|;s,  is  altogether 
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detrimental  to  the  Negro  character*  A  foolish  childishness  is 
encouraged  bj  the  master,  and  artfuUj  adopted  bj  the  slave,  who 
intentionally  sinks  his  manhood  in  habitual  cunning,  and  adopts 
an  artificial  imbecility,  that  he  may  the  more  easily  prey  on  the 
weakness  of  his  white  master. 

Difficult  as  it  would  be  to  assign  the  numbers  of  slaves  in  each 
of  the  above  classes,  it  is  still  easy  to  determine  that  th^  nume- 
rical strength  of  the  planters  is  less  than  might  have  been 
imagined,  seeing  that  they  possess  the  greatest  share  of  political 
power,  and  monopolize  for  their  party  most  of  the  offices  of  State. 
The  ^'  planters,''  according  to  the  returns  of  the  last  census,  are 
set  down  at  27,005 ;  but,  as  this  return  depends  on  the  use  of  a 
name  which  might  be  arbitrarily  adopted  or  rejected,  we  may 
employ  another  method  of  arriving  at  their  probable  number. 
The  whole  slave-owners  of  the  United  States  are  set  down  at 
347,525,  and,  if  we  assume  that  the  possession  of  at  least  twenty 
slaves  must  be  necessaiy  to  entitle  the  holder  to  the  name  of 
'^  planter,"  and  deduct  irom  the  above  number  those  who  hold 
less  than  twenty  slaves,  we  arrive  at  the  limits  within  which  the 
planters  must  necessarily  be  confined.  The  proportions  then 
should  be  as  follows : — 

347,525 


Total  slaveholders. 

•            • 

Owners  of  1  sla^e, 

68,820 

„        less  than  5  slaves, 

.      105,683 

„        less  than  10  slaves, 

80,765 

,y        less  than  20  slaves, 

54,595 

309,863 

Total  owners  of  20  slaves  and  upwards,     .  •  37,662 

It  is  thus  certain  that  the  great  slave-holding  interest,  which 
at  present  rales  the  political  destinies  of  the  States,  is  confined  to 
less  than  40,000  persons.  But  we  could  no  more  argue  the 
weakness  of  the  slave  power  from  the  smallness  of  the  number  of 
the  planters,  than  we  could  argue  the  weakness  of  a  European 
aristocracy,  from  the  still  smaOer  number  of  its  members.  In 
fact,  the  condensation  of  aristocratic  interest  and  influence 
appears  to  have  increased  the  security  of  the  position  in  both 
cases.  The  material  has  become  stronger  in  becoming  more 
condensed ;  that  is,  it  has,  in  the  meantime,  assumed  a  more 
precise  and  definite  form  of  interest,  and  has  become  more 
manageable  as  a  political  power.  The  slave  interest  is  precise, 
and  consequently  works  with  advantage  towards  a  given  point, 
amid  a  mass  of  vague  general  interests.  Condensation,  com- 
pactness, and  a  comparatively  small  number  of  slave  ownerships^ 
are  rather  advantageous  than  otherwise  to  the  slave  party.    In 
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every  age,  and  in  every  country,  six  men  ten  feet  high  would 
meet  with  more  consideration  than  twelve  men  five  feet  high, 
and,  in  the  social  or  political  world,  ten  planters  who  own  a 
thousand  slaves  each,  will  make  a  stronger  party,  and  exercise 
more  political  influence  than  a  thousand  small  cultivators,  who 
own  ten  slaves  each.  Each  of  the  ten  planters  could  become  a 
politician  and  legislator,  whereas  each  of  the  thousand  small  cul- 
tivators would  require  to  stay  at  home  and  attend  to  the  culture 
of  his  crops.  Hope  for  the  slave,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  smallness  of  the  number  of  planters,  unless,  indeed,  a  catas- 
trophe were  to  come,  and  the  question  were  to  be  tried  by  force. 

These  planters,  in  fact,  constitute  the  oligarchy  of  the  Union, 
which,  so  far  from  being  a  Republic,  is  the  co-partnery  of  a  de- 
mocracy in  the  north  with  an  aristocracy  in  the  south,  ^  a  form 
of  government  unknown  to  the  older  States  of  Europe,  and  not 
likely  to  continue  permanent,  at  least  in  its  present  form. 

Next  comes  the  geographical  question — the  question  of  lati- 
tude and  climate.  Running  down  the  United  States  from  north 
to  south — ^from  Maine  to  Louisiana — ^we  may  say  roughly  that 
we  pass  through  a  region  of  timber,  a  region  of  grain,  a  region 
of  tobacco,  a  region  of  rice,  a  region  of  cotton,  and  a  region  of 
sugar.  Into  the  timber  State  of  Maine  slavery  never  found  its 
way ;  from  the  grain  region,  slavery  has  already  disappeared ;  it 
is  loosening  its  bold  in  me  tobacco  States;  its  stronghold  is  in  the 
rice  field  and  the  cotton  plantation;  the  sugar  cultivation  of  the 
South  is  unsuccessful,  ana  the  sugar  planters  are  looking  to  Cuba, 
not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  extending  slavery,  as  for  the 

Eurpose  of  preserving  their  capital  from  exhaustion,  and  it  maj 
e  themselves  from  ruin.    In  1780  Pennsylvania,  the  seat  of  the 
pacific  Quakers,  and  Massachusetts,  the  seat  of  northern  intelli- 

fence,  abolished  slavery.  In  1784  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
sland,  the  trading  and  sea-going  States,  followed  the  example. 
In  1792  New  Hampshire,  the  northern  neighbour  of  Massacnn- 
setts,  was  ranged  on  the  side  of  freedom.  In  1799  New  York, 
the  virtual  metropolitan  State,  declared  for  emancipation,  and  in 
1825  achieved  the  abolition.  In  1804  New  Jersey  was  added  to 
the  roll  of  the  Free  States.  The  plan  was  that  all  bom  after  the 
respective  dates  should  be  free,' while  the  actual  slaves  were 
allowed  to  die  out  in  the  course  of  nature.  In  1820  there  were 
left  in  Rhode  Island  48  slaves,  in  Connecticut  97,  in  New  York 
10,088,  in  New  Jersey  7657.  In  1840  there  were  in  Rhode 
Island  5,  in  Connecticut  17,  in  New  York  4,  and  in  New  Jersey 
674.  In  1850  the  whole  of  these  Northern  States  were  clear,  with 
the  exception  of  New  Jersey,  which  still  retained  236  in  the  char- 
acter of  apprentices.    The  most  northern  Slave  State  on  the  sea- 

1  Stirling,  page  60. 
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board  is  Delaware,  which  contains  only  about  2000  slaves,  and 
must  soon  be  added  to  the  number  of  the  Free  States.  We  see 
here  the  ^^  dark  shadow  "  flitting  off  from  north  to  south,  from 
the  land  of  industrious  enterprise  and  success  to  the  land  of 
luxurious  indolence  and  decay. 

The  question,  then,  is,  will  this  process  continue  t  and  the 
answer  must  be  extracted  from  the  present  condition  of  the  Slave 
States  that  border  on  the  line  of  freedom.  Next  to  Delaware  is 
Maryland  ;  and  Maryland,  at  the  last  Presidential  election,  for- 
sook the  South,  and  voted  for  the  anti-slavery  candidate.  Next 
to  Maryland  is  Virginia ;  and  the  ^^  Old  Dominion"  is  already  so 
divideci,  that  the  West  Virginians,  who,  as  whites,  are  more  nu- 
merous than  the  white  population  of  East  Virginia,  have  threat- 
ened to  split  the  State  into  two,  because  they  are  outvoted  by 
the  slave  representation  of  the  East — every  five  slaves  counting 
for  three  white  votes.  Tennessee,  again,  has  its  two  parties,  and 
two  classes  of  population.  East  Tennessee  partakes  of  the  cha- 
racter of  West  Virginia,  and  is,  at  least,  preparing  to  discover 
that,  with  only  8  ^r  cent,  of  slaves,  it  is  disadvantageously  allied 
with  the  western  district,  that  contains  31  per  cent.  Next  to 
Virginia  is  Kentucky ;  and  in  Kentucky  abolition  meetings  have 
already  been  held ;  and  next  to  Kentucky,  westward  across  the 
Mississippi,  is  the  State  of  Missouri,  which  is  so  unquestionably 
verging  towards  freedom,  that  the  last  election  for  governor  was 
announced  to  be  in  favour  of  the  anti-slavery  candidate.  The 
border  States  are  evidently  becoming  imbued  with  views  and 
feelings  that  must  sweep  slavery  still  farther  south ;  and  if  to 
this  we  add,  that  manumission  and  flight  are  going  on  in  them, 
at  a  much  higher  than  the  average  rate,  there  can  scarcely  be  a 
doubt  that  several  of  these  States  must  ^bon  be  numbered  in  the 
ranks  of  freedom.  In  the  old  States,  there  is  a  perpetual  crumbling 
of  the  wall  of  separation.  The  edifice  of  slaveiy  is  giving  way 
before  the  progress  of  industry,  and  the  more  modern  necessities 
of  a  civilization  which  rushes  onward  too  rapidlv  for  the  slave 
system.  In  the  Northern  Slave  States — those  which  touch  the 
hue  of  freedom — ^the  system  is  perishing,  simply  because  it  can- 
not keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  society. 

To  make  this  even  more  clear,  let  us  look  at  the  following 
fact: — 

In  1790,  there  were  Jive  States  in  the  Union  that  contained 
no  slaves,  or  less  than  1000.  In  1800,  there  were  seven  States 
that  contained  I  less  than  1000  slaves.  In  1810,  there  were  ten 
such  States;  and,  in  1820,  there  were  still  ten.  In  1830,  there 
were  twelve;  in  1840,  there  were  fifteen;  and,  in  1850,  there 
were  sixteen — fifteen  of  these  being  absolutely  free  of  slaves  alto- 
gether,  and  the  other  being  New  Jersey,  a  Free  State^  with  236 
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apprentices.  It  is  impossible  to  affirm  that  a  continaoas  cotirae 
of  this  kind  is  without  a  definite  meaning.  It  means,  that  if  no 
new  Slave  States  had  been  added,  the  causes  which  have  presided 
over  the  above  progress  would  have  terminated  slaverv.  But — 
including  the  newer  States,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Texas — 
slavery  (or  rather,  the  slave  population)  is  increasing  in  fourteen 
States. 

How,  then,  is  it  that,  ever  and  anon,  there  should  be  such 
fierce  struggles  to  carry  the  institution  of  slavery  into  the  new 
territories  of  the  Union  T  If  slavery  has  died  out  of  the  Northern 
States,  and  is  dying  out  of  the  States  that  border  on  the  line  of 
ireedom,  what  is  the  real  motive  for  carrying  a  seemingly  worn 
oat  institution  into  the  new  districts,  that,  from  time  to  time,  are 
thrown  open  to  the  scrambling  enterprize  of  the  adventurous 
citizens  ?  If  slavery  was  a  failure  in  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  was  abandoned  because  it  was  a  failure,  why  cany  it 
into  Texas,  Missouri,  or  Kansas  t  If  it  is  dying  out  in  Mary- 
land and  Delaware,  what  possible  advantage  could  attend  its 
introduction  into  Utah  or  Nebraska?  If  the  system  is  evidently 
doomed,  why  extend  it  at  all  f 

In  her  westward  race  firotn  the  sea  to  the  Mississipi,  and  amin 
from  the  Mississippi  to  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  America  nad 
two  starting  points — the  Yeoman  States  of  New  England,  and 
the  aristocratic  plantations  of  the  South — ^a  starting  point  of 
freedom,  and  a  starting  point  of  slavery.  Her  object  has  been 
to  absorb,  to  grow  wider  and  wider — to  take  in  territory  after 
territory,  and  State  after  State.  Her  institutions  she  has  carried 
with  her.  She  had  no  central  Government  to  direct  the  flowing 
of  her  people ;  but,  with  the  one  proviso,  that  all  new  States 
should  be  Republican,  and  should  adopt  a  Bepublican  form  of 
rule,  she  allowed  the  stream  to  flow  westward,  clear  or  turbid,  as 
it  might  be.  At  the  Eevolution,  she  had  no  traditional  govern- 
ment to  start  with,  and  no  sufficient  power  to  establish  a  central 
and  dominant  authority.  She  was  compelled  to  throw  around 
the  States  a  few  loose  rules,  which  fi>rmed  the  Confederacy  into 
a  Union.  The  common  danger,  and  the  common  triumph, 
bound  her  independent  countries — ^for  independent  countries  they 
were — into  a  formal,  and  at  first  almost  a  nominal,  unity.  She 
scarcely  knew  that  she  was  inaugurating  the  establishment  of  a 
central  government,  which  must  eventually  absorb  her  separate 
governments,  and  subject  the  whole  to  a  uniform  system  or  lawst, 
policy,  and  administration.  Two  generations  have  passed,  and 
the  central  government  is  still  labouring  and  gasping,  oppressed 
with  the  glantic  enteT>ri2e,  and  suffering,  Tn  the  meantime, 
fix)m  a  plethora  of  liberty.  The  States  have  flowed,  as  it  were, 
by  acciaent,  and  in  a  ma^s.    K  slave  owners  planted  themselves 
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out  in  thie  new  territory,  the  territory  became  a  Slave  State;  if 
freemen,  the  territory  became  a  Free  State,  by  the  law  of 
*'  squatter  sovereignty,"  which  allows  the  people  of  a  new  terri- 
tory to  adopt  any  institutions,  and  to  enact  any  laws,  provided 
it  only  adheres  to  the  one  essential  of  republicanism.  The  race 
westward,  therefore,  is  a  struggle  between  North  and  Sooth 
which  party  shall  possess  the  new  territories ;  and,  consequently, 
the  New  States ;  and,  consequently,  the  votes  in  Congress ;  and, 
conseauently,  the  power.  The  North  attempts  to  thrust  the 
slave  line  as  far  south  as  possible ;  the  South  attempts  to  thrust 
the  line  of  freedom  as  far  north  as  possible.  Hence  the  racing 
and  running  of  the  two  parties  into  Kansas,  that  the  State  might 
be  voted,  black  or  white.  Then  must  come  New  Mexico,  then 
Utah,  and  then  the  race  is  well  nigh  ended,  and  the  play  over, 
for  California,  as  a  Free  State,  intercepts  the  extension  to  the 
ocean.  This  race  can  scarcely  be  called  the  ^^  extension  of 
slavery,"  or  of  freedom.  It  is  merely  that  the  Union  flows,  as  a 
mass,  almost  geographically,  and  carries  its  institutions  with  it, 
such  as  they  are,  for  the  time  being. 

In  this  race  across  the  continent  may  possibly  be  found  what, 
for  want  of  a  better  name,  may  be  termed  the  natural  termina- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  United  States.  Any  accident  may,  of 
course,  produce  a  change  in  the  position  of  parties.  The  slave 
system,  like  a  steam  boiler,  may  give  little  warning  before  it 
bursts  and  is  blown  to  atoms.  But  we  mean  that  the  extreme 
limits  of  American  slavery,  as  regards  duration,  are  possibly  or 
probably  to  be  found  in  the  absorption  of  the  remaining  territo- 
ries. As  soon  as  the  territories  are  occupied  and  have  become 
States,  the  strife  changes  its  character.  It  is  no  longer  a  race 
westward,  but  a  trial  ofthe  permanent  capability  of  slave  institu- 
tions, or  of  free  institutions,  to  stand  in  the  presence  of  modem 
civilization  with  a  progressive  people.  Slavery  might  possibly 
stand  so  long  as  the  American  nation  was  hurrying  onward  to  new 
ground,  but  it  must  fall  when  the  progress  ceases  to  be  onward 
and  becomes  upward.  It  can  stand  in  a  country  of  nothing  but 
plantations, — ^hence  the  desire  to  get  it  into  new  ground, — but  it 
stands  no  longer  when  exposed  to  the  tidal  wave  of  competitive 
commerce,  wnich  is  certain  to  follow  the  plantation  period. 
First  hunting,  then  pasture,  then  agriculture,  then  commerce, 
manufacture  and  art.  Commerce  kuls  slavery,  because  slavery 
cannot  keep  up  with  its  requirements, — hence  at  New  Orleans 
and  St  Louis,  trade  is  converting  the  slave  into  a  semi  freeman, 
taking  off  the  shackles,  even  though  it  has  not  yet  accorded  the 
deed  of  manumission. 

We  now  turn  to  the  volumes  before  us,  to  record  the  impres- 
sions of  two  British  writers  who  have  recently  visited  the  States. 
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Believing  as  we  do,  that  slaveiy  in  America  will  be  made  to  dis- 
appear quite  as  much  by  the  enlightened  opinion  of  Burope  and 
the  advance  of  catholic  truth,  as  by  the  efforts  of  abolition  or- 
ganizations, we  welcome  every  work  on  the  subject  that  can  pre- 
tend to  even  a  moderate  amount  of  intelligence  and  impartiality. 
Much  more  do  we  welcome  the  works  before  us.  If  British 
writers  had  always  written  of  the  States  with  the  good  sense 
that  characterises  the  letters  of  Mr  Stirling,  and  the  criticisms 
of  Mr  Chambers,  our  trans-Atlantic  friends  would  have  had 
little  reason  to  complain  of  literarv  injustice,  even  though  their 
evil  practices  may  be  exposed  and  reouked  more  effectually  by 
the  condemnation  that  arises  after  inquiry  than  by  the  flippant 
sarcasm  that  originates  in  a  wounded  self-esteem.  Both  autnors 
approach  the  Republic  with  a  iust  appreciation  of  her  worth, — 
both  give  her  credit  for  what  she  has  done, — both  are  willing  to 
recognise  whatever  she  contains  of  great,  good,  useful,  or  true,  and 
both  arrive  at  an  unmitigated,  absolute,  and  total  condemnation 
of  her  slave  system.  With  a  clear  and  rapid  style,  Mr  Stirling's 
letters  combine  the  rarer  element  of  proportion.  He  does  not 
wish  to  dwell  on  the  cruelties  of  the  slave  system,  nor  on  the 
crimes  it  generates.  He  does  not  find  an  ^^  Arrowsmith''  tragedy 
in  every  railway  train,  nor  a  Legree  in  every  plantation.  But 
he  finds  enough  of  truth  to  make  romance  unnecessary,  and  set- 
ting the  truth  into  a  well-proportioned  composition,  which  por- 
trays the  social  aspect  and  countenance  of  the  States,  he  bnngs 
out  the  cancerous  blemishes  of  slavery,  and  shows  how  thev  dis- 
figure the  features  that  should  have  oeamed  with  the  health  of 
freedom.  Slavery,  according  to  Mr  Stirling;,  is  not  a  pathologi- 
cal preparation  to  be  studied  in  a  museum  of  horrors,  but  a  can- 
cer on  the  brow  of  freedom.  He  draws  it  as  it  stands,  not 
bottled  up  in  cases  and  instances,  but  as  it  stands  upon  the  brow 
of  life — shows  how  it  contrasts  with  vitality,  and  how,  unless 
handed  over  to  sharp  excision,  it  must  spread  its  malignant  fibre 
until  the  whole  tissues  of  society  being  invaded  fall  into  the 
hideousness  of  corruption.  He  shows  how  it  ramifies  through 
the  various  classes  of  society,  and  how  injurious  it  is  to  all — how 
it  degrades  the  South,  and  robs  the  North  of  its  integrity — how 
its  nature  is  at  all  times  vile,  and  its  influence  everywhere  de- 
structive. Such  is  a  summary  of  the  convictions  of  an  observer 
who  does  not  pretend  to  devote  more  attention  to  slavery  than 
exactly  as  much  as  slavery  demanded  at  his  hands  while  drawing 
the  portrait  of  the  States  through  which  he  travelled.  We 
should  do  injustice  to  the  "  Letters,"  however,  were  we  not  to 
mention  that  they  contain  a  most  ably  drawn  delineation  of  the 
Union;  for  though  the  author  devotes  his  descriptions  to  the 
slave  States,  he  does  so  with  a  perpetual  stream  of  comparison 
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ronning  through  his  narrative,  which  proves  incontestably  the 
superior  success  of  the  northern  institutions.  He  sketches 
rapidlj,  but  often  with  the  happiest  touches,  and  always  with  a 
freedom  that  renders  his  work  attractive.  The  shrewdest  re- 
marks are  scattered  about  with  seeming  carelessness,  as  if  the 
author  had  sharpened  his  pen  in  New  England  before  he  com- 
menced his  tour  through  the  South,  while  now  and  then  he  winds 
up  a  paragraph  with  a  fi^re  so  concise  and  apposite,  that  the 
reader  is  startled  into  admiration.    We  question  whether  the 

{>rogress  of  America  has  ever  been  better  hit  off  than  in  the  fol- 
owing  passage : — 

^'  When  I  attribute  superficiality  to  American  civilization,  the 
charge  does  not  apply  equally  to  all  parts  of  the  Union ;  and  its  ap- 
plicability to  any  part  varies  from  day  to  day.  This  qualification,  in- 
deed, should  modify  every  judgment  on  American  affairs.  It  is  this 
varying  aspect  of  the  socifd  phenomena  of  America  that  makes  it  so 
intensely  difiicult  to  form  an  accurate  estimate  of  her  progress. 
Everything  varies,  and  everything  is  in  fiux.  The  phenomena  change 
with  every  step  you  take,  and  with  every  hour  you  continue  your  ob- 
servations. The  East  differs  from  the  West — ^the  North  differs  from 
the  South ;  and  all  are  different  to-day  from  what  they  were  yester- 
day, or  will  be  to-morrow.  You  have  to  daguerrotype  a  scene  that 
is  at  once  a  moving  panorama  and  dissolving  view." — Letters^  192. 

We  do  not  profess  to  give  even  the  slightest  summary  of  Mr 
Stirling's  Letters,  because  they  are  certain  to  be  read  universally 
by  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  subject.  He  has  given  us  a 
work  that  will  enlighten  Britain  and  produce  a  most  powerful 
impression  on  the  States — a  work  full  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity, 
good  taste  and  discrimination.  We  wish  rather  to  devote  our 
remaining  space  to  the  influences  that  are  in  operation  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  slave,  and,  in  so  doing,  we  shall  weave  in  a 

Eortion  of  Mr  Stiriing's  materials.  We  must  say  a  few  words, 
owever,*  on  Mr  Chambers'  volume,  which,  as  its  title  indicates, 
is  devoted  more  exclusively  to  the  treatment  of  the  slave  ques« 
tion.  Mr  Chambers  mves  us  the  pathology  of  the  slave  question 
— its  histoiy  (since  the  Revolution) — its  nature — ^its  influence 
on  the  body  politic — its  economy,  and  its  probable  termination. 
His  history  is  excellent,  his  facts  well  selected,  and  his  integrity 
beyond  question,  yet  we  scarcely  incline  to  the  belief  that  Mi 
Chambers  makes  a  just  estimate  of  the  course  of  slavery,  or  of 
the  process  by  which  it  is  to  be  finally  abolished.  As  a  book  of 
facts,  American  Slavery  and  Colour^  is  thoroughly  conscientious, 
but  we  question  whether  its  inferences  and  anticipations  would 
not  be  more  correct  if  they  were  more  hopeful.  We  object  to 
all  works,  however  well  written,  that  treat  any  department  of 
man's  social  history  on  the  plan  of  a  Newgate  calendar.     Crime 
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cannot  be  seen  in  its  proper  and  most  instructive  light  except 
when  contrasted  with  rectitude,  any  more  than  disease  can  be 
understood  unless  when  contrasted  with  health.  In  a  crime  like 
slavery  we  can  fall  back  with  almost  unlimited  confidence  on 
the  historic  teaching  of  past  time.  We  can  see  how  slavery  has 
perished  out  of  the  most  advanced  nations  of  the  earth,  and  feel 
the  firmest  assurance  that  it  will  also  perish  out  of  America  with 
the  advance  of  catholic  civilization.  We  may  even  take  analo- 
gous institutions  and  trace  their  fate.  We  can  see  in  their  his- 
tory, that  there  was  a  period  of  growth,  when  the  evil  was  becom- 
ing eveiy  day  more  and  more  gigantic,  when  it  seemed  laden 
with  portentous  disasters,  and  no  man  could  see  the  end.  Yet 
we  have  only  to  look  a  little  further  down  the  page  of  history, 
and  behold  the  evil  is  obliterated.  It  has  fallen  into  decay,  or 
has  removed  farther  outward  to  the  edges  of  civilization.  On 
the  frontiers  of  civilization  we  find  not  only  the  habits  but  the 
crimes  of  past  centuries.  Society,  in  fact,  flows  like  the  sea  with 
the  turbid  wave  always  in  front,  only  to  be  followed  by  the  clear 
water  when  the  turmoil  of  advance  bos  ceased. 

And  here  we  must  note,  as  Mr  Chambers  well  observes,  that 
the  question  is  no  longer  one  of  Negro  slavery.  The  old  argu- 
ment, that  Negroes  are  an  inferior  race,  and  ought  therefore  to 
be  slaves,  has  Mien  to  pieces,  partly  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  coloured  Americans  have  shown  themselves  capable  of  edu« 
cation,  and  partly  because  they  have  received  so  large  an  admix- 
ture of  white  blood,  that  the  argument  bears  a  contradiction  on 
the  face  of  it.  The  doctrine  now  is,  that  slavery  in  itself,  whether 
black  or  white,  is  a  good  and  proper  thing,  and  a  wise  and  legi- 
timate institution.  ''  We  do  not  adopt  the  theory  that  Ham  was 
the  ancestor  of  the  Negro  race,"  says  Mr  Fitzhugh,  a  southern 
writer,  quoted  by  Mr  Chambers  "  Slavery,  black  or  white,  is  right 
and  necessary."  The  argument  is  beginning  to  move,  and  tlie  in- 
stitution must  move  also,  although  not  exactly  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. The  advocates  of  slavery  are  searching  for  a  new  line  of 
defence,  and  thereby  beginning  to  acknowledge  the  weakness  of 
their  cause.  But  they  have  leapt  from  the  argumentative  frying- 
pan  into  the  argumentative  fire ;  and  this  new  doctrine  of  a  uni- 
versal white  slavery,  is  only  one  of  the  pangs  and  throes  that 
betoken  dissolution. 

But  while  Mr  Chambers  takes  a  view  of  the  case  scarcely,  as 
we  think,  sufiiciently  hopeful,  tihough,  sSi/esr  all,  his  view  may 
prove  to  be  correct,  he  does  what  is  more  valuable.  He  throws 
the  whole  weight  of  his  moral  mdgment  against  the  American 
slave-^stem.  From  Mr  Chambers  we  expected  moderation, 
impartiality,  and  an  unbiassed  estimate  of  the  system.  America 
would  expect  the  same.  But  he  has  given  us  more.  He  pro- 
nounces mdignant  judgment,  washes  his  hands  from  all  possible 
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contamination,  and  tells  America  that  if  she  will  not  root  out  the 
corse  she  will  have  a  revolution  or  an  insurrection.  No  slave- 
owner will  quote  the  name  of  William  Chambers  as  affording 
the  slightest  pretext  in  favour  of  slavery,  no  slave  will  hear  <^ 
that  name  except  as  the  name  of  a  friend.  And  this,  we  pre- 
sume, is  one  of  the  influences  that  work  directly  towards  the 
abolition  of  the  atrocious  system — atrocious  in  reality,  and  in 
the  eyes  of  Europe,  though  not  yet  atrocious  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Southern  slave-holders,  nor  even  in  the  eyes  of  Nor- 
thern traders.  The  more  the  mind  of  impartial  Europeans 
is  brought  to  bear  on  the  question,  the  more  must  the  mind 
of  America  be  brought  to  see  that  her  Negro-slavery  is  the 
miserable  accident  of  a  locality,  a  moral  swamp  and  fever-breed- 
ing pestOential  marsh  that  must  be  drained  of  its  waters  of  ini- 
quity, before  the  air  can  be  purified  for  the  use  of  hoo^  men. 
America  will  see  reflected  in  European  opinion  the  coming  doom 
of  the  accursed  evil,  and  will  be  ashamed  of  the  foul  blot  that 
makes  Europe  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  all  her  professions  of 
liberty.  What  can  Amerioa  dare  to  say  to  Italy,  when  the 
dank  of  the  chain  in  the  Italian  dungeon  is  answered  by  the 
echoing  shriek  in  the  Southern  slave  plantation  ?  What  can 
America  dare  to  say  to  Poland  or  Hungary,  when  the  knout 
sounds  the  key  note  of  brutality,  and  the  slave  whip  takes  up 
the  infernal  theme,  and  draws  blood  from  the  American  bom  as 
fiercely  and  as  fiend-like  ?  What  can  America  dare  to  jsay  to 
any  down-trodden  nation,  when  millions  of  her  own  people  wnthe 
hopelessly  in  the  agony  of  bondage  ?  The  South  may  bluster 
for  a  time,  but  the  treemen  of  the  North  cannot  continue  to  live 
on  in  an  atmosphere  of  contempt. 

Nor,  indeed,  is  it  necessary  that  the  United  States  should 
much  longer  endure  the  sarcasms  of  Europe,  for  there  are 
causes  at  work  which  must  lead  to  the  emancipation  of  the 
slave.  The  fact  of  emancipation  we  regard  as  an  indubitable 
certainty.  It  will  come  as  a  matter  of  course  with  the  advanc- 
ing tide  of  civilization,  and  the  Specific  causes,  each  of  which 
would  entail  its  overthrow  in  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  can  be 
pointed  out.  It  might  even  be  possible  to  conjecture  the  dura- 
tion of  slavery  were  the  causes  to  work  separately;  but  when 
many  causes  work  together  in  the  same  given  direction,  and 
react  upon  each  other,  we  cannot  know  how  soon  emancipation 
might  take  place.  In  four  or  five  States  it  might  arrive  to- 
morrow. But  if  even  four  States — Delaware,  A&ryland,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Missouri — were  to  pronounce  for  freedom,  the  present 
balance  of  parties  would  be  so  changed,  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  preoict  the  result.  The  Federal  Government  might  tncn 
venture  to  take  the  whole  subject  into  its  own  hands,  and  there 
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can  scaroelj  be  a  doubt  that  the  first  time  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment  fairly  approaches  this  one  great  master  evil  of  the  American 
organization,  it  will  be  for  the  sole  purpose  of  e£Pecting  the  de» 
straction  of  slavery — by  a  process  longer  or  shorter,  as  the  case 
may  be  supposed  to  require. 

We  give  Mr  Chambers'  condnsion: — 

*^  Slavery,  we  repeat,  is  seemingly  destined  to  posh  far  beyond  its 
present  limits.    Is  no  check  practicable? 

"  The  Constitution — ^it  can  do  nothing. 

"The  Republicans — they  possess  little  political  power,  and^  be- 
ndes,  they  propose  to  act  solely  through  the  Constitution. 

"  The  North — ^the  majority  of  its  representatives  faithless;  confi- 
dence in  politicians  gone. 

"  The  Anti-slavery  Societies — ^a  scattered  body,  with  unfashionable 
views  and  no  political  weighv 

"Enlightened  Opinion — suppressed  by  mob,  violence,  and  out- 
voted, the  less  opulent  and  more  numerous  classes  being  democrats 
and  supporters  of  the  slave  power. 

"  The  South — ^resolute  in  maintaining  its  institutions,  and  master 
of  the  situation. 

"  Patience — ^the  next  decennial  census  will  add  to  the  number  of 
members  in  Congress  from  the  Free  States;  the  Free  States  vrill  be 
increased  in  number  by  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Oregon,  and  Washing- 
ton.    .     .    ."—P.  177. 

"  To  be  quite  Plain — there  appear,  at  least  on  the  sur&ce,  to  be 
but  two  expedients  by  which  this  fearfully  embarrassed  question  is  to 
be  solved — ^Revolution,  Insurrection — both  to  be  earnestly  depre- 
cated.   .     .     ."—P.  179. 

'^  One  trembles  at  the  fatal  alternative— Revolution — ^Insurrection. 
Can  insurrection  be  avoided  either  way?  Revolution  would  produce 
insurrection.  Successful  insurrection  would  be  followed  by  revolu- 
tion, for  we  can  scarcely  expect  that  the  North  would  remain  in  union 
with  a  nation  of  blacks." — P.  181. 

And  now  for  Mr  Stirling's  conclusion: — 

'^I  put  no  faith  in  political  or  philanthropic  nostrums.  If  the 
South  is  to  be  regenerated,  it  must  be  by  economical  influences. 
Slavery  will  be  abolished  now  as  heretofore,  simply  because  slavery 
is  unprofitable.  An  unworthy  motive  some  may  say.  True;  but  it 
is  the  way  of  God  to  bring  good  out  of  evil,  turning  even  our  unwor- 
thy motives  to  His  own  good  ends." — P.  302. 

We  would  fain  hope  thslt  Mr  Chambers  has  taken  too  dark  a 
view  of  the  alternatives.  Mr  Stirling's  conclusion  we  regard  as 
too  hastily  expressed,  unless  the  terms  '^  economical  **  ana  ^^  un- 
profitable "  are  taken  in  such  a  wide  signification  as  to  include 
all  possible  elements — Christianity  and  education  as  well  as  dol- 
lars and  danger.  We  hope,  and  indeed  expect^  that  the  ^>od 
sense  of  the  States  will  aiscover  some  other  termination  man 
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revolation  or  insurreciion.  Bat  we  cannot  suppose  that  slaveiy 
in  the  Southern  States  will  gradually  die  away,  merely  because 
it  is  unprofitable,  or  that  it  can  be  abolished  without  violent  agi- 
tation and  the  application  of,  perhaps,  veiy  strong  <^  politick 
nostrums."  It  might  die  out  oi  the  North,  because  the  North 
was  peopled  with  yeomen  who  were  themselves  willing  to  labour, 
and  to  whom  slavery  was  an  encumbrance  and  a  nuisance,  as 
well  as  a  degradation.  But  it  cannot  die  out  of  the  plantation 
districts  in  a  similar  manner  or  from  a  similar  cause.  Labour 
has  there  become  traditionally  dishonourable,  and  the  whites 
would  on  no  account  encounter  the  drudgeiy  of  the  fields.  The 
political  pressure  of  the  North  must  come  into  play;  and  if  the 
planters  saw  that  the  North  was  really  serious — wmdi  it  has  not 
yet  been,  or  is  only  beginning  to  be — they  would  feel  the  neces- 
sity of  capitulation,  to  escape  what  to  them  would  be  a  greater 
evil — Separation.  There  is  a  vast  substratum  of  power  in  the 
North  that  has  never  been  brought  into  action,  namely,  the 
power  of  the  yeomen  proprietors,  the  strongest  body  of  freemen 
m  the  world  out  of  the  British  islands.  If  these  men  were  fairly 
roused,  their  voice  would  startle  the  Union  from  end  to  end,  and 
the  slippery  politicians,  who  have  been  playing  fast  and  loose 
with  slavery,  would  quail  when  they  heard  the  manly  voice  of 
Anglo-Saxon  freemen  pithily,  but  unmistakeably,  declaring  that 
the  name  of  slavery  should  no  longer  be  branded  on  the  reputation 
of  their  free  country.  Yet  these  men  have  not  taken  their  side. 
They  scarcely  even  vote  at  electigns.  In  the  State  of  New  York, 
there  are  300,000  electors  (about  a  third  of  all  the  electors  of 
England)  who  do  not  use  their  franchise,  and  in  Massachusetts, 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  electors  stay  away  from  the  polls. 

The  causes  at  work  foi:  the  abolition  of  American  slavery,  we 
are  inclined  to  enumerate  as  follows: — 

First,  Christian  civilization.  Second,  The  education  and  social 
elevation  of  the  coloured  American.  Third,  The  moral  aversion 
of  the  Northern  States  to  the  system.  Fourth,  The  public  opi- 
nion of  Europe.  Fifth,  The  commercial  as  distinguished  fix)m 
the  plantation  and  agricultural  period  of  society.  And,  Sixth, 
Theproven  inferiority  of  the  slave  svstem  to  the  free  system. 

We  shall  take  these  causes  of  abolition  or  emancipation  in- 
versely, and  offer  a  few  observations  on  each;  but  before  doing 
so  we  may  remark,  that  pecuniair  compensation,  or  the  purchase 
of  the  freedom  of  the  slave  populationy  is  utterly  and  totally  out 
of  the  question.  Britain  could  afford  the  ouday,  because  the 
empire  was  only  negotiating  the  affairs  of  some  small  colonies; 
but  the  New  Englanders  would  as  soon  think  of  buying  up  the 
Pope  and  Cardinals  as  of  buyine  up  the  slave  rights  or  the 
planters.   The  extradition  of  the  buicks  is  also  hopel^y  absunL 
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They  are  there  in  the  Southern  States,  and  there  thej  must 
msin  to  cultivate  the  land. 

First,  The  proven  inferiority  of  the  slave  qrstem  to  the  firee 
flystem.  What  was  formerly  suspected  is  now  proven,  and  the 
more  the  proof  is  known,  circulated,  canvassed,  and  reflected  on, 
the  more  does  it  become  a  valid  argument  and  a  moving  power. 
Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  contrast  t£e  Free  States  with  me  Slave 
States  in  the  following  table : — 
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This  table  proyes  that  in  eyerr  single  item,  without  exception^ 
the  Slave  States  are  inferior  to  the  Free  States.  But  listen  to  Mr 
Stirling^  <<  Mairellous  as  has  been  the  progress  of  the  Northern 
States  of  the  Union,  it  is,  I  am  persuaded,  nothing  compared  with 
that  which  is  in  store  for  the  South,  so  soon  as  she  shall  have  the 
virtue  and  wisdom  to  remodel  her  institutions  in  the  spirit  of 
freedom,'* — (247.)  Leaving  the  above  table  to  speak  for  itself, 
we  turn  to  the  question  of  slave  and  free  labour,  with  the  same 
population  before  and  after  emancipation.  This,  in  fact,  is  the 
real  question,  and  the  following  quotation  will  suffice  to  show  in 
what  sense  the  West  Indies  have  been  "rained:" — 

'^  The  impression,  we  believe,  prevails  among  the  American  planters 
that  the  British  West  Indies  are  rapidly  returning  to  a  state  of  na- 
ture, and  especially  are  fast  abandoning  the  sugar  cane,  as  too  much 
for  the  energies,  of  free  labour.  Happily,  the  commercial  returns 
dispel  this  ridiculous  illusion.  Slavery  was  abolished  by  the  Act  of 
1833,  the  system  of  forced  labour  being  still  continued  for  some  years, 
under  the  name  of  apprenticeship,  and  the  nionopoly  by  differential 
duties  remaining  unbroken  until  1845.  If  we  take  the  produce  of 
the  three  years,  1835,  1845,  and  1855,  we  shall  see  at  a  glance,  1st, 
The  latest  achievements  of  the  slave  system  with  protection  duties ; 
2d,  The  result  of  free  labour  without  free  trade ;  3d,  The  most  re- 
cent operation  of  a  system  doubly  free.  In  the  first  of  the  three 
selected  years,  our  Slave-Colonies  (West  Indies  and  Mauritius)  fur- 
nished for  home  consumpUon,  only  178,000  tons  of  sugar  and  mo- 
lasses; in  the  second,  180,026^  in  the  third,  211,631.  Thus  the 
free  produce,  instead  of  dwindling  away  in  obedience  to  prediction, 
has  increased  about  19  per  cent*" — Chambers,  p.  160,  from  AnH" 
Slavery  Advocate. 

Second,  The  commercial  as  distinguished  from  the  plan- 
tation period  of  society.  Plantation  agriculture  implies  little 
more  than  animal  labour.  Commercial  industry  implies  the 
growth  of  intelligence.  Wherever  commerce  prevails  over  mere 
agriculture,  the  bonds  of  slavery  are  relaxed,  and  ultimately  are 
broken.  If  commerce  could  undermine  the  feudalism  of  Europe, 
*  it  can  have  no  great  difficulty  in  rooting  out  the  slavery  of 
America,  whicb^  after  all,  is  only  black  feudalism.  Hear  Mr 
Stiriing : — 

"Farther,  among  the  commercial  class  of  the  South  there  is  much 
concealed  hostility  to  slavery.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the 
large  trading  towns  of  the  frontier  States ;  in  Wheeling,  Virginia ;  in 
Louisville,  Kentucky;  and  above  all,  in  St  Louis,  Missouri.  In  St 
Louis  there  are  about  30,000  Germans,  all  to  a  man  opposed  to 
slavery.  Indeed,  slavery  in  St  Louis  exists  only  in  name.  When 
the  time  comes,  the  party  of  freedom  in  the  Slave  States  will  find 
hseM  suddenly  endowed  with  unlocked  for  strength.    Two-thirds  or 
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three-fourths  of  the  commercial  basiness  of  the  south  are  carried  on 
bj  northern  men,  or  foreigners.  At  present  these  men  hold  their 
peace — thej^ide  their  time.  But  many  of  them  hate  the  sjstem 
they  are  forced  to  endure." — ^P.  821. 

Hear,  again,  the  American  correspondent  of  the  ^' Times :" — 

«  The  soil  of  Missouri,  its  climate,  and  its  productions,  are  as  much 
adapted  to  free  as  to  slave  labour.  Hemp,  tobacco,  and  Indian  com, 
are  its  staple  agricultural  products,  but  its  commerce  and  its  manu- 
factures promise  to  be  of  greater  value  than  its  agriculture.  St 
Louis,  the  depdt  of  the  former,  is  near  the  junction  of  the  Missouri 
and  Mississippi,  with  an  inland  navigation  of  thousands  of  miles  in 
every  direction,  with  great  accumulated  wealth,  a  large  tonnage,  and 
promises  to  become  the  great  city  of  the  interior  of  this  country. 
The  mountains  of  Missouri  are  full  of  mineral  wealth,  and  want  only 
to  be  struck  by  the  hand  of  well-directed  industry,  to  yield  a  stream 
of  wealth.  The  population  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  is  young, 
and  largely  from  the  Free  States.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  all  these  causes 
might  bring  about  in  Missouri  a  feeling  m  favour  of  emancipation  not 
shared  hy  the  other  frontier  States/'— {Timesj  Aug.  29,  1857.) 

Third,  The  public  opinion  of  Europe.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
achievement  of  civilization,  is  the  triumph  of  catholic  opinion. 
What  is  the  catholic  opinion  of  the  civibzed  world  t  On  some 
subjects  we  are  compelled  to  answer,  ^^  The  civilized  world  has 
not  yet  arrived  at  its  conclusion'' — ^with  regard,  for  instance,  to 
the  mode  of  political  government.  But  where  it  has  done  so;,  as 
in  the  case  of  piracy  and  slavery,  we  acknowledp[e  that  the 
catholic  opinion  must  prerail — must  be  reduced  from  a  form  of 
opinion  to  an  overt  act,  and  from  an  overt  act  to  an  outward 
condition  of  society.  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Holland^  Bel- 
gium, Spain,  Portu^,  Italy,  countries  where  slaveiy  once  pre- 
vailed, have  given  in  their  declaration  on  the  side  of  freeoom. 
Even  Bussia  is  coming  rapidly  over  to  the  common  Gonviction, 
and  Turkey  is  at  least  on  the  way.  All  nations  that  join  in  the 
community  of  civilization  must  necessarily  abandon  slavery,  or 
must  at  least  expel  it  to  colonies ;  and  this  common,  habituidy 
effortless,  but  invincible  influence,  is  bearing  most  powerfully  on 
America.  So  long  as  they  retain  slaveiy,  the  States  cannot  be 
admitted  on  terms  of  equality  into  the  community  of  nations ;  and 
the  Americans  know  and  feel  this  £ict  with  ever-growing  acute- 
ness.  The  black  stain  is  always  present;  and,  until  it  is  remeved^ 
America  knows  that  she  cannot  take  her  place  at  the  eooneil- 
table  of  nations,  except  as  the  tolerated  representative  of  a  new 
society,  that  has  not  yet  been  moulded  into  form — exactly  as  we 
tolerate  a  CaKfomian  with  a  revolver  in  his  belt,  although  the 
European  gentleman  has  ^ven  up  the  habitual  use  of  anna» 
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America  feels  not  merely  the  sarcasms  of  British  writers,  but 
far  more  intensely  she  feels  the  moral  weight  of  British  consis- 
tency and  political  rectitude.  She  feels  beaten,  not  by  the 
enterprise  of  Britain,  but  by  the  honesty  of  Britain.  She  feels 
robbed  of  her  place  in  the  world's  estimation,  because  there  is 
another  countiy  that  bears  a  free  flag,  and  carries  it  fearlessly 
before  all — before  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  bond  or  free — a 
flag  which  her  very  slaves  are  taught  to  reverence  in  their  child- 
hood— a  flag  that  is  not  draggled  one  day  in  the  blood  of  Negroes, 
and  next  day  flaunted  in  the  face  of  foes — but  a  flag  that  covers 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  bom  in  the  British  dominions, 
and  gives  them  the  same  right  to  the  full  protection  of  the 
British  crown.  She  knows  that  whatever  her  strength,  her  po- 
pulation, or  her  territory,  she  can  never  attain  to  a  similar  estima- 
tion in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  until  the  curse  of  slavery  is  rooted 
out ;  and  thus  the  opinion  of  Europe,  and  of  the  world,  is  per- 
petually disintegrating  her  slave  system,  perpetually  exposing  its 
rottenness  and  worthlessness,  and  perpetually  passing  a  sentence 
of  condemnation,  from  which  no  escape  is  possible,  except  by  the 
surrender  of  her  black  institution,  and  by  the  coming  over  of 
America  to  the  side  of  freedom. 

Fourth,  The  moral  aversion  of  the  Northern  States  to  the' 
slave  system. 

This  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Northern 
States,  is  every  day  becoming  more  widely  difiused,  and  evexy 
day  deepening  in  intensity.  The  Fugitive  Slave  Law  brought 
the  reahty  of  the  system  home  to  the  door  of  the  North,  and 
created  a  revulsion  which  first  rendered  that  law  a  total  failure 
and  an  impracticable  absurdity,  and  then  began  to  express  itself  in 
'^  straggles  for  Kansas,"  and  other  similar  eflbrts.  The  North  is 
not  yet  alive  to  the  full  degradation  of  its  own  position,  and, 
consequently,  exercises  less  weight  than  really  belongs  to  it ;  but 
every  day  the  progress  is  towards  more  decisive  action;  and, 
though  the  foolish  prejudice  against  colour  complicates  the  influ- 
ence which  the  North  undoubtedly  possesses,  all  the  more  recent 
proceedings  of  the  Free  States  prove  that  the  North  is  gradually 
tending  to  a  European  style  of  thought,  by  which  slavery  must 
ultimately  be  condemned.  Even  while  we  write,  it  is  announced 
that  the  State  of  Maine — the  northernmost  State,  and  one  that 
never  had  slaves — has  admitted  persons  of  African  descent  to  the 
franchise  of  citizens,  and  entitled  them  to  vote  for  Governor, 
Senator,  and  State  Representative*  Here  we  see,  commencing 
at  the  extreme  north,  the  second  course  of  Freedom's  progress 
^— the  first  course  being  the  abolition  of  slavery  without  confer- 
ring the  right  of  citizenship. 

Fiflhi  The  education  and  social  elevatinu  of  the  coloured 
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American.    So  far  as  regards  the  slave,  we  may  qaote  from  Mr 
Stirling : — 

"  The  elevation  and  the  emancipation  of  the  Negro  must  go  hand 
in  hand.  Now,  the  enDoblement  of  the  slave  can  only  be  effectual 
by  reversing  those  influences  which  have  degraded  him.  High  mo- 
tives of  action  must  be  substituted  for  low  ones.  Free  will  must 
rule  instead  of  force,  and  voluntary  contract  take  the  place  of 
the  cowhide.  By  giving  the  slave  an  interest  in  his  labour,  we 
shall  stimulate  his  energies,  and  raise  him  in  his  own  esteem.  His 
labour  will  cease  to  be  a  degrading  and  irksome  drudgery.  The  idea 
of  property,  with  all  its  civilizing  influences,  will  be  awakened  within 
him,  and  the  consciousness  of  voluntary  exertion  will  gradually  lead 
to  that  development  of  the  power  of  will  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all 
•human  ennoblement." — Letter$j  p.  240. 

The  elevation  of  the  slave,  however,  during  the  time  he  is  a 
slavey  is  not  the  quarter  to  which  we  look  for  amelioration.  We 
look  rather  to  the  elevation  of  the  free  coloured  American.  If 
the  men  of  African  blood  be  capable  of  standing  on  a  footing  of 
equality  with  the  white  races,  the  coloured  American  must  prove 
it  by  the  actual,  tangible,  realized  fact.  He  must  become  a  man 
of  education,  a  man  of  wealth,  and  a  gentleman.  If  he  can  do 
so,  he  has  won  the  battle  of  his  race ;  if  he  cannot  do  so,  in  a 
free  country,  and  with  the  fair  field  of  honourable  competition 
open  before  him,  then  we  should  be  compelled  to  conclude,  that 
there  was  some  inherent  inferiority  which  nothing  can  eradicate, 
and  that  he  must  remain,  even  if  free,  a  hewer  of  sugar  canes 
and  a  drawer  of  molasses.  The  Jew— against  whom  prejudice 
during  the  middle  ages  in  Europe  was  incomparably  stronger 
than  the  vulgar  prejudice  of  present  Americans  against  the 
yellow  and  black  complexions — nas  won  his  place  in  European 
society ;  but  won  it,  not  by  the  elevation  of  the  Jews  of  Poland, 
or  of  the  old  clothesmen  of  London,  but  by  the  manful  competi- 
tion of  the  Rothschilds,  fairly  launched  in  the  open  market  of  the 
\vorld,  and  winning,  the  battle  of  mercantile  life ;  taking  the 
guineas  from  the  very  teeth  of  the  christian  Jews,  and  (uuring 
them  to  their  faces  in  a  free  enconnter  in  the  lists  of  money. 
Let  the  coloured  Americans  do  the  same  in  any  department 
whatever  of  man's  social  existence ;  let  them  do  it  in  the  fear  of 
God,  as  the  highest  duty  they  owe  to  their  race,  and  Provideneei 
that  fails  not  to  the  brave,  will  show  them  at  length  the  fruits 
and  harvestings  of  their  endeavours  ripening  in  the  respect  of 
the  world.  No  race  has  worked  so  hard  for  its  place  as  the 
Anglo-Saxon ;  none  has  paid  down  the  price  of  success  with 
such  constant  and  untiring  punctuality,  in  all  quarters  of  the 
globe,  and  under  all  circumstances  of  earth  .or  ocean*    Is  it, 
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then,  too  much  to  ask,  that  those  to  whom  the  Anglo-Saxon 
accords  full  fireedom,  with  all  its  hard-won  benefits,  bonght  by 
centuries  of  unflinching  toil,  shall  not  be  entitled  to  assume  social 
equality  until  they  have  at  least  proven  themselves  worthy 
workers  in  the  world's  great  cause  ?  Liet  the  coloured  American 
once  win  his  place,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  will  secure  it  to  him  in 
perpetuity,  in  the  midst  of  a  civilization  which  the  dark  man 
could  not  have  attained  without  the  white  man's  aid.  Already 
this  process  is  at  work,  and  the  next  generation  will  see  a  vast 
change  in  the  position  of  the  coloured  American.  Lawyers, 
doctors,  editors,  manufacturers,  and  others,  on  the  way  to  the 
higher  platforms  of  society,  are  now  seen  clothed  in  the  cloud  of 
Anrica — painted  black  by  nature  for  nature's  purposes,  but  not 
the  less  endowed  with  the  immortal  spirit  of  man,  that  may  live 
for  ever. 

Sixth,  Christian  civilization.  Modem  civilization  is  so  essen- 
tially the  result  of  Christianity,  that  we  cannot  separate  the  one 
from  the  other.  Paganism  can  civilize  man  up  to  a  certain 
point — it  can  make  him  an  artbt — but  it  leaves  tne  moral  world 
a  wilderness,  with  fiery  serpents  in  it.  Civilization  is  the  out- 
ward and  worldly  expression  of  the  spiritual  truth  of  Christianity ; 
and  Christianity  and  civilization  are  both  essentially  antagonistic 
to  slavery.  This  is  proven  by  the  historic  course  of  Christianity, 
which  has  gradually  lifted  the  veil  from  the  eyes  of  nations,  and 
gradually  swept  slavery  out  of  the  older  societies  of  Christendom. 
It  is  useless  to  aver,  that,  in  the  Slave  States,  Christianity  ap- 
pears under  a  corrupted  form,  and  even  preaches  slavery,  it 
does  so ;  but  the  preaching  of  a  few  half  educated  and  interested 
men,  placed  in  the  worst  of  circumstances,  can  no  more  affect 
the  historic  evidence,  that  Christianity  bears  freedom  on  its 
wing,  than  the  secession  of  a  few  renegades  to  the  Moslem  faith 
can  prove  the  decay  of  Christianity,  and  the  advance  of  Moham- 
medanism. Take  up  a  map  of  the  world,  and  plant  your  finger 
on  the  Christian  countries,  one  after  another :  you  have  planted 
them  on  the  countries  where  slavery  has  been  abolished.  Plant 
your  finger  on  the  countries  where  slavery  is  thoroughly  rooted 
out  and  forgotten  :  you  have  planted  vour  finger  on  the  coun- 
tries that  are  most  peculiarly  Christian.  Nor  has  this  result 
been  the  impulse  of  accident:  it  has  been  the  universal  and 
constant  tending  of  Christianity  to  elevate  man  as  man — to  draw 
him  upward  into  intelligent  freedom,  where  he  shall  be  able  to 
rule  and  guide  himself  under  the  administration  of  just  laws, 
framed  by  the  living  conscience  of  society  for  the  welfare  of  all. 
Christianity  is  so  fatal  to  the  very  essence  and  being  of  slavery, 
that  slavery  dies  before  it ;  and  though  a  Christian  nation  mapr 
begin,  like  Bishop  Meade  of  fialtimore,  by  preaching  slavery,  it 
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will  infallibly  end,  like  Bishop  Meade,  in  the  emancipation  of 
its  slaves.  I'he  historic  course  of  Christianity  is  in  no  degree 
affected  by  the  utterances  of  a  few  tortuous-minded  men,  who 
seek  for  sophistry  to  defend  a  surrounding  evil.  The  progress 
of  Christianity  is  independent  of  all  such  local  and  temporary 
hindrances.  It  will  sweep  slavery,  not  only  out  of  the  States, 
but  out  of  the  world  itself.  Its  very  nature  is  to  make  man  a 
free  spirit,  under  the  laws  of  God.  Christianity  walks  with  the 
seed  of  truth  in  one  hand,  and  the  seed  of  freedom  in  the  other ; 
and  she  sows  broadcast  the  two  together,  as  the  twin  blessings 
with  which  she  endows  the  earth. 

Such  are  the  causes  that  are  working  out  the  demolition  of 
American  Slavery;  and  the  result  we  regard  as  altogether  indubit* 
able.  Slavery  is  doomed,  and  must  die.  The  future  is,  of  course, 
inscrutable ;  but  we  shall  venture  to  hazard  an  anticipation.  The 
next  census— of  1860 — will  so  alter  the  position  oi  North  and 
South,  of  Free  States  and  Slave  States,  that  the  election  of  an 
anti-slavery  President,  in  1861,  may  be  reckoned  as  not  im- 
probable. Should  an  anti-slavery  President  find  himself  in- 
stalled in  the  chair  at  Washington,  the  slave  question  must  be 
brought  to  an  issue,  so  far  as  the  extension  of  slaveiy  is  con- 
cerned. If  slavery  can  then  be  confined  to  limits,  and  no  longer 
allowed  to  enter  new  territories,  its  domestic  demolition  becomes 
a  matter  of  detail,  as  it  cannot  be  perpetuated  if  confined  to 
definite  boundaries. 
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Among  the  great  men  who  have  illustrated  the  passing  century, 
there  is  no  brighter  name  than  that  of  John  I>alton.  Among 
the  Watts,  the  Cavendishes,  the  Herschels,  and  the  Youngs  of 
his  own  country,  he  occupies  a  distinguished  place ;  and  foreign 
nations  have  not  hesitated  to  crown  him  with  the  honours  which 
they  so  readily  and  so  impartially  concede  to  original  genius. 
It  is  always  instructive  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  ^^  Industry  and 
Genius"  lead  their  possessors  to  brilliant  discoveries;  but  there  are 
cases  of  a  peculiar  mterest,  where  the  provincial  sage  has  been  ill 
equipped  for  his  arduous  enterprise,  or  where  the  path  of  research 
has  oeen  encumbered  with  tne  failures  of  unsuccessful  rivals. 
Ingenuity  and  patience  may  sometimes  procure  for  the  apprentice 
philosopher  the  materials  and  the  instruments  of  study,  which  an 
academical  or  more  opulent  rival  can  command ;  but  the  sage 
who  first  reaches  the  goal,  and  carries  off  the  prize,  is  often 
doomed  by  contemporary  injustice,  and  the  ignorance  of  the 
historians  of  science,  to  wear  for  a  while  a. mutilated  laurel. 
From  both  of  these  misfortunes  Dalton  was  destined  to  suiFer. 
Without  pecuniary  means  he  was  compelled  to  carry  on  his  re- 
searches under  the  harness  of  professional  labour,  and  with  the 
cheapest  and  most  imperfect  apparatus;   and  when  he  had 
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triamphed  oyer  all  the  di£ScnIties  wbich  had  beset  him,  and 
achieved  a  European  reputation^  his  claims  to  originality  were 
keenly  contested  by  the  very  rivals  whom  he  had  outstripped  in 
the  ra^e  of  discovery.  But  though  thus  pursued  under  dimcultieS| 
the  studies  of  Dalton  had  a  prosperous  issue.  The  laws  of  pro- 
portion and  combination,  tne  foundation  and  the  nucleus  of 
the  Atomic  Philosophy,  with  which  he  enriched  the  science  of 
chemistry,  were  as  firmly  established  as  if  he  had  occupied  the 
most  favoured  position ;  and,  while  his  competitors  in  discovery 
have  received  tneir  meed  of  praise,  his  independent  claims  have 
been  ratified  by  the  acknowledged  arbiters  of  European  fame.^ 

In  no  event  of  his  career  has  Dr  Dalton  been  more  fortunate 
than  in  the  biographers  who  have  appreciated  his  labours,  and 
in  the  fellow-citizens  who  have  done  honour  to  his  name.  Within 
a  comparatively  brief  period  since  his  death,  three  eminent  indi- 
viduals have  published  Memoirs  of  his  Life  and  Discoveries,  and 
in  the  wealthy  and  enterprising  city  which  he  adorned,  a  massive 
tombstone  of  granite  has  been  placed  over  his  grave,  a  statue 
erected  to  his  memory,  and  a  new  street  inscribed  with  his  name. 

Dr  William  C.  Henry,  one  of  his  pupils,  and  the  accomplished 
son  of  the  late  Dr  Henry,  was  appointed  by  Dr  Dalton  his 
literal*}'  executor,  and  in  a  well  written  volume  has  given  an 
interesting  sketch  of  the  life  of  his  friend,  and  an  able  account  of 
his  writings  and  discoveries. 

Considering  chemical  literature  as  demanding  a  more  minute 
history  of  the  Atomic  Theory,  up  to  the  time  of  Dalton,  than 
has  been  given  in  the  works  of  Dr  Kopp  and  Dr  Daubeny,  Dr 
Angus  Smith  has  been  induced  to  draw  up  a  New  Memoir  of 
its  Author,  and  to  make  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  volume  a 
history  of  our  ideas  of  matter,  bearing  on  modern  chemistiy, 
until  the  time  when  Dalton  flourished.  This  important  task 
*  has  been  ably  executed,  and  the  future  historian  of  chemistiy 
will  find  valuable  materials  in  Dr  Smith's  excellent  work. 

So  early  as  1845,  before  any  of  these  biographies  were  under- 
taken, and  only  a  few  months  after  the  death  of  Dalton,  Dr 
George  Wilson,  drew  up  for  the  "  British  Quarterly  Review,"  an 
able  article  on  his  Life  and  Writings.  This  briei  memoir  was, 
for  nine  years,  the  only  biography  of  the  philosopher,  and  the 
only  just  appreciation  of  his  discoveries ;  and  we  need  hardly 
say,  that  it  does  much  honour  to  its  distinguished  author. 

John  Dalton  was  bom  at  Eaglesfield,'  a  small  village  23  miles 

'  "  Mucb,"  sayfl  Dr  Smith,  "hu  been  said  of  the  Atomic  Theonr.  Some 
hare  given  credit  to  Dalton,  some  have  taken  it  from  him ;  most  wnten  have 
even  confusedly  mixed  him  np  with  other8.''^3fe}notr<,  p.  3. 

■  The  first  meeting-house  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  England  was  erected 
in  this  village. 
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south-west  of  Cockermouthy  in  Cumberland,  on  the  5th  of  Sep- 
tember 1766.  His  father,  Joseph  Dalton,  occupied  a  small 
cottage  on  the  estate  belonging  to  the  family,  and  having  only 
two  small  rooms,  ^'  one  of  which  was  ten  feet  square,  and  the 
other  still  leds.'*  He  earned  a  scanty  subsistence  by  weaving 
common  country  goods,  while  his  wife,  Deborah  Greenup,  eked  it 
out  by  selling  paper,  ink,  and  quills.  On  the  death  of  his  elder 
brother,  he  succeeded  to  the  family  property,  and  removed  to  the 
larger  house,  which  is  described  as  one  of  the  better  class  of  farm- 
houses. This  small  copy-hold  estate,  which  measured  about  60 
acres,  came  into  the  possession  of  the  philosopher  in  1834,  upon  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother,  who  had  increased  it  considerably  by 
purchase ;  and  it  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  cousins 
on  the  mother's  side.  Deborah  Greenup,  through  whose  mother 
the  property  came,  was  the  third  daughter  of  a  family,  of  one 
son  ana  seven  daughters,  who  resided  at  Greenrigg,  (])oldbeck. 
Upon  the  death  of  the  only  son,  who  practised  as  a  barrister  in 
London,  the  Greenrigg  estate  went  to  his  unmarried  sister 
£uth,  who  left  it  to  Jonathan  and  John  Dalton,  and  their  cousin 
John  Bewley,  who  in  1827  sold  it  for  L.750. 

On  his  mother's  side  Dalton  was  connected  with  many  families 
in  the  neighbourhood ;  but  of  his  relations  on  the  father's  side, 
very  little  is  known.  The  philosopher  himself  was  anxious  to 
learn  something  of  his  ancestors ;  and  in  his  latter  years,  when 
he  had  been  honoured  with  a  national  recognition  of  his  ser- 
vices, he  traced  as  well  as  he  could  the  history  of  his  family.  In 
a  parchment  pedigree,  surmounted  with  armorial  bearings,  he 
records  the  alliances  of  the  Daltons  with  the  Greenups,  yeomen 
or  "  statesmen  of  the  lake  district,"  and  also  with  the  Fearons, 
who  possessed  property  at  Eaglesfield,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

Jonathan  Dalton,  the  grandfather,  was  the  first  of  the  family 
who  joined  the  Society  ot  Friends,  a  connection  which  was  kept 
up  by  his  descendants.  Joseph  Dalton  and  Deborah  Greenup 
had  three  children,  Jonathan,  John  the  philosopher,  and  Mary. 
Although  in  narrow  circumstances,  Joseph  was  anxious  to  give 
his  fainily  a  good  education,  and  he  is  said  to  have  instructed 
both  his  sons  in  mathematics.  At  the  same  time  he  sent  them 
to  the  school  belonging  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  then  taught 
by  Mr  Fletcher,  under  whose  tuition  John  remained  till  he  was  12 
years  of  age,  imbibing  all  the  knowledge  which  qualified  him  to 
be  Mr  Fletcher's  successor.  To  be  able  to  teach  at  the  age  of  12, 
indicated  some  superiority  over  the  other  inmates  of  the  school, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  our  young  philosopher  was  fitted  for 
the  task ;  but  to  maintain  authority  over  pupils,  many  of  whom 
were  his  elders,  required  powers  which  he  was  not  likely  to  possess. 
We|  aocordin^y  find,  on  the  authority  of  one  of  his  scholars,  that 
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he  struggled  hard  to  maintain  order  in  the  school.  Many  who  sur- 
passed him  in  age,  refused  to  obey  him,  and  some  of  them  went  so 
far  as  to  challenge  him  to  fight  m  the  burying-ground  in  which 
the  school  was  placed.  We  are  not  told  that  the  physical  powers 
of  teacher  and  taught  were  thus  tested ;  but  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  man  of  peace  would  take  other  means  of  maintaining  his 
authority.  We  Know  that  he  locked  up  the  most  refractory  of 
the  rebels,  and  made  them  learn  their  tasks,  while  he  went  to  his 
dinner ;  but  this  punishment  proved  rather  expensive,  as  he  often 
found  the  windows  broken  on  his  return.  During  the  summers 
of  the  two  years  in  which  our  philosopher  wielded  the  birch 
over  the  refractory  community,  he  wrought  hard  as  a  labourer 
on  his  father^s  farm,  and  he  himself  informs  us  that  "afterwards 
(that  is  after  he  had  left  the  school)  he  was  occasionally  em- 
ployed in  husbandry  for  a  year  or  more." 

!Jrrevious  to  his  debut  as  a  teacher,  even  at  the  early  age  of  ten, 
Dalton  was  led  to  study  the  relations  of  space  and  number,  in 
which  his  mathematical  tastes  were  developed.  A  distant  relative 
who,  at  this  time,  took  a  kind  interest  in  him,  Mr  Elihu  Robinson, 
was  a  man  of  property  as  well  as  education.  He  had  in  his  service 
a  youth  of  the  name  of  William  Balderstone,  whose  taste  for 
knowledge,  Mr  Robinson,  and  his  wife,  who  was  an  accomplished 
woman,  did  everything  in  their  power  to  encourage.  Dalton 
shared  in  the  instructions  given  to  his  young  friend,  and  they 
became  rivals  in  the  solution  of  various  problems  which  occurred 
in  their  studies.  Dalton  had  previously  evinced  a  want  of  ac- 
cuteness  in  answering  a  question  submitted  to  him  by  some 
mowers  in  a  hay  field.  He  at  first  decided  that  sixty  yards 
square^  and  sirty  square  yards  were  the  same,  but  a  little  reflec- 
tion soon  satisfied  nim  that  he  was  wrong.  When  any  difficult 
problem  in  mathematics  was  proposed,  Dalton  encouraged  his 
companion  to  undertake  it,  in  the  dialect  of  the  country,  "  yon 
might  do  it;"  and  on  one  of  those  occasions,  when  Balderstone 
proposed  to  settle  a  mathematical  dispute,  by  betting  a  sixpence, 
Mr  Robinson  interfered,  and  proposed  that  the  loser  should 
supply  the  other  with  candles  for  tneir  evening  studies  during 
the  winter.  Without  understanding  the  difference  between 
betting  in  candles  and  betting  in  sixpences,  it  is  sufficient  to  state 
that  the  suggestion  was  adopted,  ana  Dalton  won  the  bet.  Poor 
Balderstone,  in  place  of  losing  sixpence,  was  thus  subjected  to  the 
severer  forfeit  ot  half  of  the  canales  which  the  tyros  consumed 
during  their  winter  studies.  In  this  mathematical  rivalry  Dalton 
soon  outstripped  his  companion,  who  does  not  seem  in  his  future 
life,  to  have  occupied  any  distinguished  position.  In  1834,  when 
Miss  Johns  and  Dr  Dalton  visited  him,  he  was  ninety  years  of  age. 
The  visit  gave  him  much  pleasure,  and  he  expressed  the  opinion^ 
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that  he  was  not  only  a  great  but  a  good  man  who,  after  having 
been  introduced  to  tne  King,  could  visit  one  so  humble  as  himself  I 

In  1781,  when  Dalton  nad  quitted  the  school  at  Eaglesfield, 
and  was  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  went  to  Kendal  as  assis- 
tant to  his  cousin  George^Bewley,  who,  with  the  assistance  of 
Jonathan  Dalton,  conducted  a  boarding  school  for  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends.  It  does  not  appear  how  long  Dalton 
occupied  the  humble  position  of  an  assistant.  George  Bewley, 
the  principal' master,  gave  upthe  school  in  1785;  and  we  find,  in 
a  pnnted  notice,  quoted  by  Dr  Henry,  that  the  school  would  be 
re-opened  on  the  28th  of  March  1785  by  Jonathan  and  John 
Dalton,  "  where  youth  will  be  carefully  instructed  in  English, 
Latin,  Greek,  and  French ;  also  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Merchants* 
Accounts,  and  the  Mathematics/'  Mary  Dalton,  their  sister, 
came  to  jgive  her  assistance  in  taking  care  of  the  boarders ;  and 
their  father  and  mother  often  went  to  visit  them,  walking  in  one 
day,  "  over  mountain  and  slack,"  a  distance  of  forty-five  miles. 

Having  no  capital  for  such  an  establishment,  the  two  Daltons 
were  obliged  to  borrow  money  from  George  Bewley,  and  also 
from  their  &ther  and  sister  and  other  friends ;  but,  being  very 
economical  and  good  managers^  they  repaid  these  loans  out  of 
their  first  yearns  earnings,  which  amounted  to  L.107, — an  income 
which  they  eked  out  oy  a  few  pounds  received  for  "  drawing 
conditions,**  "  collecting  rents,"  "  making  wills,"  and  "  searching 
registers."  About  the  middle  of  1786  they  issued  a  second  cir- 
cular, announcing  a  more  extended  plan  of  instruction,  embrac- 
ing, in  addition  to  English,  Latin,  Greek,  and  French,  no 
fewer  than  twenty-one  subjects  in  Mathematics,  Natural  Philo- 
sophy, and  their  applications. 

In  addition  to  these  duties,  John,  who  had  now  reached  his 
twenty-first  year,  announced  a  series  of  lectures  on  Mechanics, 
Optics,  Pneumatics,  Astronomy,  and  the  use  of  the  Globes,  giving 
their  general  contents  in  a  syllabus,  and  fixing  half-a-guinea  (or 
one  shilling  per  lecture)  as  the  fee  for  the  course.^  The  syllabus 
ends  with  the  Latin  quotation, — 

'<  Ex  rerum  causis  supremam  noscere  causam." 

Miss  Johns  informs  us  that  when  this  syllabus,  with  another  of 
the  later  date  of  1792,  came  accidentally  under  Dalton's  notice, 
'^he  burst  out  into  a  loud  laugh ;"  astonished,  no  doubt,  with  the 
vast  range  of  science  which,  with  such  slender  acquirements,  he 
had  undertaken  to  teach.  It  is  interesting  to  learn  how  John 
performed  his  part  as  a  teacher  of  about  sixty  boys  and  girls, 
especially  after  bearing  of  his  doings  in  the  village  school.    The 

'  This  course  was  repeated  in  1791 ;  the  fee  being  redaced  to  fire  ihillisg8,  or 
sixpence  for  each  lecture. 
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two  masters,  having  seen  little  of  society^  were  ^  unconth  in 
their  manners/'  and  maintained  a  ^'  sjstem  of  great  sternness 
and  formality/'  John  was  the  gentler  and  more  popular  of  the 
two.  During  school  hours  he  was  occupied  with  lus  own  studies, 
making  mathematical  calculadons  on  scraps  of  paper ;  so  that  it  is 

Erobable  that  the  faults  of  the  scholars  escaped  his  notice  from  his 
eing  less  vigilant  than  his  brother*  Corporal  punishment  was 
inflicted  only  once  upon  three  boys.  John  neld  the  culprits,  whQe 
Jonathan  administered  the  whip  so  sharply  as  to  draw  olood,  and 
render  necessary  the  assistance  of  a  surgeon.  This  severity  of 
discipline  occasioned  much  discussion,  and  its  victims  would 
have  been  withdrawn  from  the  school,  ^'  had  not  a  strong  in- 
terest been  manifested  in  support  of  the  masters.** 

During  the  twelve  vears  which  John  spent  at  Kendal,  he 
made  great  progress  m  his  scientific  stuoies.  Almost  every 
branch  of  science  seems  to  have  occupied  his  attention.  He  not 
only  made  barometers,  thermometers,  and  hygrometers  for  his 
own  use,  but  also  for  sale.  He  collected  butterflies  and  ichneu* 
mons  for  Mr  Crosthwaite.    He  studied  the  changes  in  cater- 

Sillars,  and  the  power  of  a  vacuum,  or  immersion  in  water,  to 
estroy  or  suspend  vitality  in  snails,  mites,  and  maggots.  He 
prepared  books  of  dried  plants,  consisting  of  two  quires,  which  he 
proposed  to  sell  for  half-arguinea;  and  he  completed  a  ^(orftM 
Siccus^  in  eleven  volumes,  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr  T.  P. 
Hey  wood  of  the  Isle  of  Mim.  In  one  of  his  botanical  excursions 
witn  a  friend,  he  narrowly  escaped  from  the  attack  of  a  bull  ^^  by 
climbing  into  a  tree  or  over  a  wall." 

Having  at  one  time  thought  of  studying  medicine,  and  prac- 
tising it  as  a  profession,  he  performed  an  elaborate  series  of  ex- 
periments on  nis  own  inaesta  and  eaestoj  with  the  view  of  ascer- 
taining the  weight  lost  by  insensible  perspiration.  An  account 
of  these  experiments  was  read  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  at  York ;  and  the  writer  of  this  article,  who  was 
present,  will  never  forget  the  peals  of  laughter  which  were 
elicited  by  the  peculiarly  grave  and  solemn  manner  with  which 
the  author  detailed  the  various  operations  which  were  rendered 
necessary  in  such  an  inquiry.  The  scheme  of  relinquishing  the 
profeiHHon  of  a  schoolmliter  and  entering  npon  the  stady  ojf  law 
or  medicine,  was  not  encouraged  by  the  friends  whom  he  con- 
sulted. Mr  Greenup  bluntly  told  him  that  these  two  profes- 
sions ^'  were  totally  out  of  the  reach  of  a  person  in  his  cncum- 
stances,"  and  recommended  to  him  the  "  more  humble  sphere  of 


1  The  fint  of  these  Tolnmes  contains  the  following  (general  title-page.-- 
SiceuSf  sett  Plantarum  diversarum  in  AgrU  Kendal  victiitf  sponU  wueaUwrn  Spt^ 
mma^  opere  et  studio  Johamiu  DaUcn  coQectOf  ei  secundum  classes  st  ordiues  i2£f- 
posiia,  179. 
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an  apothecary  or  an  attorn^/'  while  Mr  Elihu  Bobinson  con- 
aidered  him  ^^  well  adapted  for  his  present  profession/'  and  diaap- 

?x>ved  of  his  abandoning  ^^  the  noole  labour  of  teaching  yonth.** 
his  last  advice  he  adopted,  and  the  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
the  difiusion,  as  well  as  in  die  adyanoement,  of  science. 

During  our  philosopher's  residence  in  Kendal,  he  contributed 
largely  to  the  GenilemafCa  and  Ladieif  Diary^  two  periodical 
wows  which  often  called  forth  the  talents  of  some  of  our  best 
English  mathematicians.  His  name  is  attached  to  many  solu- 
tions of  mathematical  and  physical  questions  in  the  volumes 
which  were  published  in  the  years  1784-1794.  He  proposed 
several  questions  and  answered  them  himself.  In  1787  and 
1788  he  was  peculiarly  successful  in  his  solutions.  He  solved 
correctly  thirteen  out  of  the  fifteen^  including  the  prize  question, 
proposed  in  1787.  In  the  ^^  Gentleman's  I)iar/'  for  1789,  he 
solved  correctly  seven  of  the  mathematical  questions ;  and  in  the 
'*  Ladies'  DiaiV'  for  1790,  he  gained  the  highest  prize  for  his 
masterly  solution  of  the  prize  question. 

His  great  success  in  solving  mathematical  and  physical  prob- 
lems induced  him,  in  1791  and  1792,  to  try  his  hand  as  a 
moralist ;  and  we  accordingly  find,  in  a  list  supplied  to  Dr  Henry 
by  Dr  George  Wilson,  some  amusing  queries  and  solutions  in 
Questions  not  connected  with  ^mathematics.  One  of  these  cannot 
rail  to  amuse  the  reader. 

"  Qu^  6y  JIfira. 

'^Is  it  possible  for  a  person  of  sensibility  and  virtue,  who  has 
once  felt  the  passion  oflove  in  the  fullest  extent  that  the  human 
heart  is  capable  of  receiving  it  n)eing,  by  death  or  some  other 
circumstance,  for  ever  deprived  of  the  object  of  its  wishes),  ever 
to  feel  an  equal  passion  for  any  other  object? 

'^  Anevaered  by  Mr  John  DaUon  of  K^ndaL 
^^  It  will  be  generally  allowed  that,  in  sustaining  the  disappoint- 
ments incident  to  life,  true  fortitude  would  guard  us  from  the 
extremes  of  insuperable  melancholy  and  stoic  insensibility, 
both  being  incompatible  with  your  own  happiness  and  the  good 
of  mankind.  If,  therefore,  the  passion  of  love  have  not  acquired 
too  great  ascendancy  over  the  reason,  we  may,  I  think,  conclude 
that  trae  magnanimity  may  support  the  shock  without  eventually 
feeling  the  mental  powers  and  smTections  enervated  and  destroyed 
by  it ;  and,  consequently,  that  the  query  may  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  However,  iif  this  passion  be  too  strong,  when  com- 
pared with  the  other  faculties  of  the  mind,  it  may  be  feared  that 
the  shock  will  enfeeble  it,  so  as  to  render  the  exercise  of  its 
functions  in  future  much  more  limited  than  before." 
During  our  philosopher's  residence  at  Kendal  he  became  ac- 
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qnainted  with  Mr  John  Gough,  a  man  of  high  sdentifie  attain- 
ments^ whose  memory  has  not  been  daly  hononred  bj  his 
conntrymen.  He  was  the  son,  as  Dr  Dalton  tells  ns,  oF  a 
wealthy  tradesman  who  lired  at  Middleshaw  near  Kendal,  and 
had  the  misfortune  of  losing  his  sight  by  the  small-pox  when 
about  two  years  of  age.  He  is,  perhaps,  he  continues,  one  of  the 
most  astonishing  instances  that  ever  appeared  of  what  genius, 
united  with  perseverance  and  every  oth^  subsidiary  aid,  can 
accomplish,  when  deprived  of  what  we  usually  reckon  the  most 
valuable  sense.  He  is  a  perfect  master  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and 
French  languages,  understands  all  the  dififerent  branches  of 
mathematics,  and  solves  the  most  difficult  and  abstruse  problems 
in  his  own  head.  He  is  an  adept  in  every  branch  of  Natural 
Philosophy.  He  knows,  by  the  touch,  taste,  and  smell,  almost 
every  plant  within  twenty  miles  of  this  place  ;^  he  can  reason 
vrith  astonishing  perspicmty  on  the  construction  of  the  eye,  the 
nature  of  light,  of  colours,  and  of  optic  glasses ;  and  was  a  good 
proficient  in  astronomy,  chemistry,  medicine,  and  other  branches 
of  knowledge.  His  &ther  supplied  him  with  books,  instruments, 
and  every  thing  he  required ;  and,  had  he  wished  it,  would  have 
sent  him  to  the  University.  His  brothers  and  sisters  wrote  and 
read  for  him ;  Dalton  drawing  diagrams,  and  making  for  him 
mathematical  calculations.  For  these  good  turns,  Dakon  was 
amply  rewarded.  Gough  taught  him  Latin,  Greek,  and  French, 
of  which  he  knew  nothing  when  he  came  to  Kendal ;  gave  him 
the  use  of  his  library  and  scientific  apparatus ;  and  freely  imparted 
to  him  his  "  stores  of  science."  For  this  interchange  of  kindness, 
Gough  "/was  above  receiving  any  pecuniary  recompense,"  and 
Dalton  has  acknowledged  that  the  balance  was  always  in  his  own 
favour.  Gough,  who  was  two  years  older  than  Dalton,  lived  to 
an  advanced  age.  He  is  said  to  have  "  prepared  Dr  Whewell 
and  several  other  distinguished  wranglers  for  their  contests."  He 
was  much  respected  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  sat  for  the  follow* 
ing  portrait  to  his  friend  and  admirer  Wordsworth  :^— 

Methinks  I  see  him,  how  his  eye-balls  rolled 
Beneath  his  ample  brow,  in  darkness  framed, 
But  each  instinct  with  spirit,  and  the  frame 
Of  the  whole  conntenanoe  alive  with  thought, 
Fancy,  and  understanding ;  whilst  the  voice 
Discoursed  of  natural  or  moral  truth, 
With  eloquence  and  such  authentic  power, 
That,  in  his  presence,  humble  knowledge  stood 
Abashed,  and  tender  pity  overawed.' 

■  Mr  Gongh's  brother-in-Uw,  Mr  Thomas  Harrison  of  Kendil,  himaelf  a 
philosopher  and  botanist,  informs  ns  that  Gk>ngh  possessed  the  best  colleetton 
of  plants  in  Cumberland. — See  NichoUon's  Jowrnalf  Svo,  toL  xi.,  p.  237. 

'The  Excnision.  * 
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We  should  like  to  know  the  history  of  Gough,  and  his  rela* 
tions  with  Dalton  daring  the  nine  or  ten  years  which  followed 
their  separation  in  1793,  when  Dalton  removed  firom  Kendal  to 
Manchester.  We  have  traced  his  history  from  the  end  of  1801  to 
the  middle  of  1810,  in  twenty  volumes  of  ^^  Nicholson's  Joomal/' 
now  before  ns.  In  each  of  these  there  is  one  paper,  and  in  many 
of  them,  two  or  three,  from  his  prolific  pen.  The  papers  are 
mathematical,  chemical,  and  physical ;  ana  now  and  then  on  sub- 
jects in  Natural  History  and  general  Science.  We  find  him  in 
ccmtroversy  with  Dr  Thomas  xoong  on  the  theory  of  compound 
sounds,' — with  Professor  Barlow'  on  polygonal  members, — and 
even  with  his  bosom  firiendDalton,  andDr  Henry senior,on  the  sub- 
ject of  mixed  gases.  In  this  last  controversy,  Dr  Henry  junior 
alleges  that  Gough  employs  some  asperity  of  language,  and  that  Dr 
Dalton  replied  with  unruffled  kindness ;  but  this  appears  to  us  to 
be  too  strongly  stated  against  the  blind  philosopher.  Having 
maintained  the  chemical  union  of  water  and  air,  and  also  the 
homogeneity  of  the  ^<  atmospherical  gas," '  Gough  says  that,  on 
fiirther  prosecuting  the  inc^uiry,  he  was  ^^  compelled  to  make  an 
ooen  attack  on  his  friend  Mr  Dalton,  and  his  new  convert  Mr 
Henry.  He  promises  to  conduct  the  dispute  fairly,  which  he 
says  ^'  is  due  to  friendship,  as  well  as  the  obligation  of  truth."  ^ 
As  the  dispute  advances,  the  teacher  and  his  pupil  denounce  each 
other's  arguments  as  unsound  and  untenable.  What  is  called 
theory  by  the  one,  is  called  hypothesis  by  the  other.  The  pupil 
implies  in  his  arguments  that  his  opponent  is  ignorant  of  che- 
mistry, and  uses  iUustrations  so  homely  as  to  be  offensive.  Mr 
Gough,  exaggerating  these  blossoms  of  temper,  alleges  that  his 
pupil  has  amused  the  superficial  reader  rather  than  convinced  the 
reasoner ;  that  he  treats  the  aubiect  (not  the  author)  with  acrimony 
and  ridicule ;  and  that  the  simile  of  the  philosopher,  cottager,  and 
sieve,  is  more  calculated  to  promote  ridicule  than  truth.  Jn  re- 
plying to  this  letter,  Dr  Dalton  promises  '^  to  avoid  as  much  as 
may  be"  the  two  charges  of  ^'  acrimony  and  ridicule ;"  and  in  an- 
swering a  dynamical  argument  against  his  theory,  he  observes, 
with  much  good  feeling,  ^^  that,  having  himself  studied  the  prin- 
ciples of  Dynamics,  as  well  as  those  ofmany  other  mathematical 
and  physical  sciences,  under  the  tuition  of  Mr  Gough,  he  feels 
under  strong  obligations  to  him  ;  but  these,  he  will  readily  grant, 
do  not  bind  him  to  subscribe  to  his  opinions  when  he  cannot  per- 

^  Mr  OougVs  paper  with  this  title  was  published  in  the  Manchester  Memoirs. 
7^  eontroTersY  is  not  noticed  in  Dr  Peacock's  life  of  Toung.  Dr  Young's 
reply  is  in  Nidiolson's  Journal,  Syo,  vol  ii.,  p.  264.  See  also  yoL  iii.,  p.  39, 
145;  Yol.iY.,p.  1,1S9,  15S. 

*Id.  id^  YoL  zxi.,  p.  US,  S41 ;  zxiL,  p.  33. 

'  Id.  id.,  YoL  Yiii.,  p.  243. 

*  Id.  id.,  YoL  ix.,  p.  52,  89,  107, 126. 160,  869.    See  also  yoI.  z^  p.  SO, 
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ceive  them  to  be  well-founded."  ^  Mr  Gough  replies  to  this  letter 
on  the  3d  December  1804/  under  the  feehng  that  his  friend  has 
tried  to  exposehis  ignorance  of  chemistnr;  and  thus  closes  a  con- 
troversy wnich,  like  all  similar  ones,  denves  any  bitterness  it  may 
possess  from  mutual  misapprehension.  Hacl  Mr  Gough  lived 
long  enough,  he  would  have  been  proud  of  the  distinguished 
honours  conferred  upon  his  pupil. 

After  having  abandoned  the  idea  of  following  any  of  the 
learned  professions,  Dalton  seems  to  have  devotea  himself  to  a 
regular  course  of  scientific  inquiry.  Meteorology  was  the  sub- 
ject to  which  he  most  diligently  applied  himself.  Mr  Gough 
had  set  him  the  example  of  Keeping  a  meteorological  journal  at 
Kendal/  and  he  commenced  one  himself  on  the  24th  March 
1787.  This  journal  was  continued  till  1793  at  Kendal ;  and 
from  1793  till  the  evening  before  his  death  at  Manchester.  The 
very  first  entry  in  it  is  the  notice  of  an  aurora  on  the  evening  of 
the  24th  March,  another  having  occurred  three  nights  before ; 
and  it  is  probable,  as  Dr  Henry  conjectares,  that  he  was  induced 
by  this  remarkable  meteor  to  study  and  record  meteorolo^cal 
phenomena.  For  nearly  six  monlhs  his  observations  were 
limited  to  general  remarks  on  the  state  of  the  weather ;  but  he 
af);erwards  records  the  indications  of  the  barometer,  thermo- 
meter, and  hygrometer,  by  means  of  instruments  of  his  own 
construction.  ' 

Towards  the  close  of  1792,  before  he  left  Kendal,  he  resolved 
to  publish  his  Meteorological  Journals ;  and  they  accordingly  ap- 
{>eared  in  1793,  under  the  title  of  '^  Meteorological  Observa- 
tions and  Essays."  The  work  is  di^ded  into  two  parts,  in  the 
first  of  which  he  treats  of  the  barometer,  thermometer,  hygro- 
meter, and  rain-gauge,  adding  tables  of  the  daily  pressure,  tem- 
perature, and  moisture  of  the  air,  with  the  quantity  of  rain  which 
fell  at  Kendal  and  Keswick  between  the  years  1*787  and  1793. 
The  observations  at  Keswick  were  made  by  Mr  Crosthwaite, 
with  instruments  procured  from  and  made  by  Dalton ;  but  their 
value,  as  corresponding  ones  with  those  at  Kendal,  is  greatly 
diminished  by  not  having  been  made  at  the  same  hours.  Those 
of  Dalton  are  defective  m>m  other  causes.  They  were  made  at 
hours  which  do  not  give  by  their  average  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  day;  and,  what  is  worse,  they  were  not  made  at  tne  same 
hours  throughout  the  year.  '^  The  morning  observations  were 
taken  between  6  and  8  o^ clock;  the  mid-day  observations  aJbcut 
12  or  1 ;  the  night  observations  at  Kendal  about  9  or  10,  but 

*  Nicholson's  Journal,  toL  ix.,  p.  874.  *  Id.  id.,  toL  x.,  p.  SO. 

*  This  journal  does  not  seem  to  hare  been  published.  An  abstract  of  his 
jonmal  in  1807  and  1808  is  published  in  *«  Nicholson's  Jonmal."  With  Lex's 
thermometer  he  ibnnd  the  mean  temperature  in  lat.  54*  SC  to  be  46**2. 
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at  Keswick,  at  6  in  summer  and  4  in  winter."  Our  author 
notices  this  irregularity  in  the  observations  of  his  friend  as  ^^  a 
circumstance  which  makes  the  mean  temperature  of  Keswick  too 
high  compared  with  that  at  Kendal ;"  but  he  does  not  seem  to 
be  aware  of  the  defects  in  his  own  times  of  observation.  He  sub- 
sequently tells  usy  however,  the  important  fact,  which  vitiates  so 
many  meteorological  registers — and  many  made  in  the  present 
day — "that  the  time  or  times  of  the  day  at  which  the  ooserva- 
tions  ought  to  be  made,  in  order  to  determine  the  true  mean,  has 
not,  that  I  know  of,  been  ascertained."^  Among  the  other  ob- 
servations in  this  part  of  the  work,  those  of  Crosthwaite  on  the 
height  of  the  clouds,  and  of  Dalton  on  the  aurora  borealis,  are  the 
most  important.  Out  of  538 1  observations,  2098  made  the  clouds 
above  1050  vards  high.  In  heavy  and  continued  rains,  the  clouds 
were  generally  below  the  summit  of  Skiddaw^  whose  height  is 
1050  yards  above  Keswick ;  but  it  frequently  rained  when  the 
clouds  were  entirely  above  it.  Afler  noticing  the  winds,  the 
frosts,  and  the  falls  of  snow,  and  describing  what  is  called  the 
BoUotn  Winds  on  Derwent  Water,  he  devotes  two  sections  to 
the  aurora  borealis,  and  its  influence  on  the  magnetic  needle. 

The  second  part  of  this  work  consists  of  eight  Essays — on  the 
Constitution,  Figure,  and  Height  of  the  Atmosphere;  on  Winds; 
on  the  Variation  of  the  Barometer;  on  the  relation  between  Heat 
and  other  bodies ;  on  the  Temperature  of  different  Climates  and 
Seasons ;  on  Evaporation,  Rain,  Hail,  Snow,  and  Dew ;  on  the 
relation  between  the  Barometer  and  Rain ;  and  on  the  Aurora 
Borealis,  which  is  treated  of  in  six  separate  sections. 

Among  the  new  ideas  contained  in  this  volume,  its  author 
placed  a  high  value  upon  his  theory  of  the  trade  winds,  his  dis- 
covery of  tne  influence  of  the  aurora  on  the  magnetic  needle, 
and  his  explanation  of  the  lengthened  sound  of  thunder.  But,  as 
he  himself  tells  us,  he  was  anticipated  in  them, — a  mortification 
which  fails  to  the  lot  of  eveiy  ardent  cultivator  of  science,  and 
one  which,  to  some  extent,  awaited  him  in  reference  to  his 
greatest  discoveries. 

To  the  second  edition  of  this  work,  published  in  1834,  he  has 
added  an  appendix  of  forty-seven  pages,  in  which  his  attention 
is  especially  called  to  Humboldt's  celebrated  Memoir  on  Iso^ 
thermal  Linesy  in  which  this  distinguished  philosopher  refers  to 
Dalton's  explanation  of  the  great  variations  of  temperature  in 
different  parts  of  the  same  parallel  of  latitude.  This  explanation 
** he  unfolds  a  little,"  to  make  it  more  "generally  intelligible," 
and  he  is  disposed  to  refer  the  fact  to  the  existence  of  two  cold 
poles  in  the  arctic  re^^on. 

'  TMs  important  point  in  Meteorology  bas  been  fnllj  treated  in  this  Jonmal, 
voL  T^  pp.  494-503,  in  onr  Beview  of  '*  Hnmbolclt's  Central  Asta." 
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<'  If  the  idea,"  he  says,  ^^  suggested  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  in 
the  *  Transactions  of  me  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,'  vol,  ix., 
1821,  be  correct  (and  there  seems  great  reason  to  believe  it  to 
be  so),  namely,  that  there  are  two  polea  of  greatest  cold  in  the 
Normem  Hemispherey  the  above  observations  will  enable  us  to  see 
the  natural  cause  of  this  remarkable  fact ;  .  •  .  and  it  would  be 
a  curious  coincidence  if  Professor  Hausteen*s  two  supposed 
northern  magnetic  poles  should  be  found  (which  they  nearly  are) 
in  the  same  position  as  the  two  poles  of  extreme  cold."^ 

It  appears^  from  his  ^^  addenda  "  to  the  Essay  on  the  Aurora 
Borealis,  that  he  attached  great  value  to  his  observations  and 
speculations  on  the  subject.  The  present  work,  indeed,  he  tells 
us,  ^^  was  published  originally  with  more  especial  reference  to 
this  peculiar  matter ;  *'  and  he  is,  therefore,  led  to  give  a  list  of 
auroras  observed  in  Britain,  from  1793  to  1834,  distinguishing 
those  which  he  had  himself  observed.  He  continued  to  main- 
tain the  opinion,  that  the  beams  of  the  aurora  were  of  a  ferru- 
ginoas  nature ;  tliat  in  the  higher  atmosphere  there  is  an  elastic 
fluid,  having  the  properties  of  magnetic  steel ;  that,  like  vapour- 
ised  air,  it  is  an  imperfect  conductor  of  dectricity ;  that  rings  of 
this  fluid  encompass  the  magnetic  pole ;  that  the  beams  are  ar- 
ranged in  equidistant  rows  round  the  same  pole ;  and  that  the  firee 
electricity,  in  a  disturbed  electrical  state  of  the  atmosphere,  runs 
along  these  beams  and  rings,  from  one  quarter  of  the  heavens  to 
anotner,  exhibiting  the  phenomena  of  the  aurora. 

When  the  "Meteorological  Essays"  were  in  the  press,  Dalton 
left  Kendal,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Manchester.  Dr 
Burnes,  the  Principal  of  the  New  College  in  that  citr,  the 
offspring  of  the  Warrington  Academy,  having  asked  Mr  Grougb 
for  a  suitable  person  as  the  teacher  of  mathematics,  he  recom* 
mended  Dalton,  who  gladly  accepted  of  the  office.  He  lived  in 
the  establishment,  and  continued  for  six  years  to  teach  a  class  of 
not  more  than  twenty-three  students.  Small  as  this  number 
was,  Dr  Smith  remarks  that,  ^'although  Manchester  is  now 
multiplied  by  four,  it  cannot  show  the  same  number ;''  and  be 
'^  fears  that  the  love  of  external  things  has  overpowered  the  love 
pf  science." 

On  the  3d  of  October  1794,  Dalton  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester,  and  on 
the  31st,  he  read  his  celebrated  paper,  entitled  ^'  Extraordinary 
Facts  relating  to  the  Vision  of  dolours*"  The  facts  were,  that 
he  himself  and  several  persons*  bad  that  peculiarity  of  vision 
now  called  colour  blindness^  fiom  their  distinguishing  ^^  only  two, 

*  Appendix,  pp.  SI  5,  216. 

'  Dalton'fl  brother,  and  one  or  two  otbea  in  the  ne^bboarhoodofEigles* 
field,  had  the  same  defect. 
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or  at  most  three,  colours,"  which  ^^  they  call  yellow  and  blue,  or 
yellow,  blue,  and  purple ;"  his  "  yellow  ccHnprehending  the  red, 
oran£;e,  yellow,  and  green  of  other  persons,  and  his  blue  and 
purple  coinciding  with  theirs." 

Without  attempting  any  experiment  on  his  own  eyes,  or  those 
of  his  brother,  our  author,  with  his  usual  boldness  in  the  sugges- 
tion of  causes,  does  not  scruple  to  assert,  that  '^  it  ia  almost  be^ 
yond  a  doubt  that  one  of  the  humours  of  his  eye,  and  of  the  eyes 
of  his  fellows,  is  a  coloured  medium,  probably  some  modification 
of  bine."  This  hypothesis,  strange  to  say,  was  severely  tested 
and  disproved  by  the  condition  of  his  own  eyes  after  death.  Dr 
Bansome,  his  physician,  conducted  the  examination  of  them 
with  much  skill  and  sagacity.  '^  He  sacrificed,"  as  he  remarks, 
^^  one  eye  to  the  determination  of  the  colour  of  the  three 
humours. .  The  agueousy  collected  in  a  watch-glass,  from  a  careful 
puncture  of  the  cornea,  and  viewed  both  by  reflected  and  trans- 
mitted light,  was  found  to  be  perfectly  pellucid  and  free  from 
colour.  The  vitreotis  humour  and  its  envelope  (the  hyaloid  mem- 
brane) toere  also  perfectly  colourless.  The  crystalline  lens  was 
slightly  amber-coloured,  as  usaal  in  persons  of  advanced  age. 
The  tunics,  retina,  choroid,  and  sclerotic,  with  their  subdivisions, 
presented  no  peculiarity.  In  the  other  eye,  the  posterior  part 
being  removed  by  a  vertical  section  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  with 
the  axis,  with  as  little  disturbance  as  possible  of  the  humours,  we 
were  able  to  see  objects  as  through  a  lens ;  and  thus  objects  of 
different  oelours,  both  by  transmitted  and  r^ected  light,  were 
examined  4vithout  any  appreciable  difference.  I  did  not  omit  to 
place  scarlet  and  green  together,  as  I  knew  that  the  Doctor  was 
not  able  to  discover  any  difference  between  the  colour  of  the 
scarlet  j^ranium  flower  and  its  leaves ;  but  to  my  eyes,  the  con- 
trast 01  the  colours,  seen  through  the  medium  of  the  greater 
portion  of  the  humours,  was  as  great  as  ever.  Sir  David  Brew- 
ster visited  me  shortly  afler  this  examination,  and  I  endeavoured 
to  keep  the  humours  in  a  state  for  his  inspection  and  experiment; 
but  he  suggested  nothing  further,  as  he  agreed  with  me  that  the 
imperfection  of  Dalton's  vision  arose  from  some  deficient  sensorial 
or  perceptive  power,  rather  than  from  any  peculiarity  in  the  eye 
itself."^ 

From  these  causes,  Dr  Dalton's  paper  on  Colour  Blindness  has 
a  peculiar  interest ;  but  we  cannot  agree  with  Dr  Smith  in  cha- 
racterizing it  as  '^  in  reaEty  a  discovery."  The  same  visual  de- 
fect had  been  previously  described ;  and  the  subject  has  been 
recently  pressea  upon  the  attention  of  the  public,  in  a  new  and 
important  aspect,  oy  Dr  George  Wilson,  in  Ms  admirable  work 
on  Colour  Blindness.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  direct 
'  Letter  &om  Dr  Bansome  to  Dr  Henxy,  Memoirs,  p.  202. 
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the  attention  of  the  reader^  to  the  interesting  contents  of  this 
volume ;  but  we  fear  that  the  valuable  suggestions  which  it  con- 
tains respecting  the  use  of  coloured  signals  on  railways  and  at 
sea,  have  not  excited  the  attention  which  they  merit ;  and  that 
the  suggestion,  made  in  the  Review  referred  to^  that  persons 
who  are  colour  blind  should  neither  be  chemists  and  druggists, 
nor  the  manufacturers  of  food  and  beverages,  nor  soldiers  or 
sailors,  nor  witnesses  in  a  court  of  justice,  has  never  been  at- 
tended to  by  those  whom  it  most  concerns.' 

After  he  had  been  five  years  in  Manchester,  Dalton  communi- 
cated to  the  Philosophical  Society,  in  1799,  his  "Experiments 
and  Observations  to  aetermine  whether  the  Quantity  of  Rain  and 
Dew  is  equal  to  the  Quantity  of  Water  carried  off  by  the  rivers, 
and  raised  by  evaporation  ;  and  on  the  Origin  of  Springs.**  In 
this  paper  he  decides,  on  grounds  somewhat  questionable,  that 
the  two  quantities  are  equal ;  and  on  the  subject  of  springs,  he 
maintains  that  they  are  derived  solely  from  rains.  In  this 
volume,  he  first  distinctly  announces  his  theory  of  aqueous 
vapour, — "  that  it  is  an  elastic  fluid  Bui  generis^  diffusible  in  the 
atmosphere,  but*not  chemically  combined  with  it ; — that  tempera- 
ture alone  limits  the  maximum  of  vapour  in  the  atmosphere ;  and 
that  there  exists  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  a  quantity  of 
aqueous  vapour  in  the  atmosphere,  variable  according  to  circum- 
stances." This  paper  was  immediately  followed  by  one  "On 
the  Power  of  Fluids  to  conduct  Heat,"  in  which,  after  ascertain- 
ing the  point  of  maximum  density  of  water,  he  draws  the  con- 
clusion, in  oppiosition  to  that  of  Count  Rumford,  that  water 
conducts  heat  a  little,  and  that  its  expansion  is  the  same  both 
above  and  below  its  point  of  maximum  density.  In  fixing  this 
point  he  adopted  Se*",  and  afterwards  38*".  1jt  Hope  made  it 
between  39^*  and  40%  a  very  accurate  result,  which  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  more  recent  experiments  of  Dr  Playfair  and  Mr 
Joule,  who  found  it  to  be  39*'001. 

In  May  1800,  Dalton  was  elected  joint-secretary  with  Dr 
Hull  to  the  Manchester  Society,  in  the  room  of  Dr  William 
Henry;  an  office  which  he  retained  till  1808,  when  he  succeeded 
Dr  Bioget  as  vice-president  of  that  body.  In  the  month  of  June 
of  the  same  year,  ne  submitted  to  the  Society  his  **  Experiments 
and  Observations  on  the  Heat  and  Cold  produced  bv  the  Me- 
chanical Condensation  and  Rarefaction  of  Air.'*  In  this  ingeni- 
ous paper,  he  shows  that  the  changes  of  temperature  referred  to, 
are  much  greater  than  had  been  supnoseu,  the  expansion  of 
gases  amounting  to  nearly  one-tenth  ot  their  volume  for  50^  of 

I  See  this  Joarnal,  toL  xxiv.,  pp.  325-958. 

s  Since  Dr  Wilson's  book,  and  the  reriew  of  it,  were  published,  three  new 
cases  of  colour  blindness  hare  been  described* — See  Titan^  September  1857,  No. 
CL.,  p.  344. 
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heat ;  and  that  a  compression  to  one-half  its  volume  raised  the 
temperature  50"".  He  pointed  out  the  insufficiency  of  the  mer- 
curial thermometer  as  a  measure  of  such  evanescent  changes, 
and  describes  a  simple  and  ingenious  contrivance  for  approxi- 
mating to  the  quantity  of  heat  evolved  or  absorbed.  He  adopts 
the  theorv  of  Lambert,  that  a  vacuum  has  its  proper  capacity  for 
heat,  and  contains  an  absolute  quantity  of  it. 

In  the  month  of  March  1801,  he  published  an  English  Gram- 
mar, which  excited  no  notice,  and  of  which  almost  no  copies  were 
sold  ;  and  in  October  of  the  same  year,  he  communicated  to  the 
Manchester  Society  his  important  ^^Experimental  Essays  on 
the  Constitution  of  Mixed  Gases ;  on  the  Force  of  Steam  or 
Vapour  of  Water  and  other  liquids,  in  different  temperatures, 
both  in  a  Toricellian  Vacuum  and  in  Air;  and  on  Evapora- 
tion, and  the  Expansion  of  Gases  by  Heat."  The  following  are 
the  general  results  at  which  he  arrived  : — 

1.  When  two  elastic  fluids,  A  and  B,  are  mixed,  there  is  no 
material  repulsion  among  their  particles,  those  of  A  not  repelling 
those  of  B  as  they  do  one  another. 

2.  The  force  of  steam  from  all  liquids  is  the  same,  at  equal 
distances  above  or  below  the  several  temperatures  at  which  they 
boil  in  the  open  air ;  and  that  force  is  the  same  under  any  pres- 
sure from  another  elastic  fluid  as  it  is  in  vacuo. 

3.  The  quantity  of  any  liquid  evaporated  in  the  open  air,  is 
directly  as  the  force  of  steam  from  such  liquid  at  its  temperature, 
all  the  circumstances  being  the  same. 

4.  All  elastic  fluids  expand  the  same  quantity  by  heat,  and 
this  expansion  is  very  nearly  in  the  same  equable  way  as  that  of 
mercury. 

The  Essay  on  the  Force  of  Steam  contains  the  results  of  his 
experiments  made  between  the  temperatures  of  32^  and  212'' ; 
but  though  they  were  to  a  certain  extent  confirmed  by  other 
observers,  yet  they  have  been  superseded  by  the  more  accurate 
results  obtained  by  MM.  Dulong  and  Arago,  Begnault  and 
Magnus. 

In  January  1803,  he  read  apaper^^On  the  Tendency  of  Elastic 
Fluids  to  Diffusion  through  each  other," — a  subject  begun  by  Dr 
Priestley,  and  more  successfully  pursued  bv  Professor  Graham  ; 
and  in  October  of  the  same  year,  he  read  another  paper,  ^^  On 
the  Absorption  of  Gases  by  Water  and  other  Liquids,"— a 
remarkable  paper,  in  which  he  first  gives  a  table  of  atomic 
weights,  or  the  weights  of  the  ultimate  particles  of  gaseous  and 
other  bodies — the  foundation  of  that  theorv  of  the  constitution 
of  matter  with  which  his  name  will  for  ever  be  associated. 

Both  Dr  Henry  and  Dr  Angus  Smith  have  collected  some 
notices  of  the  social  life  of  Dalton,  which  are  too  few  in  number 
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to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  philosopher. 
During  the  eleven  years  that  he  spent  in  Manchester,  Dalton  oc- 
cupied rooms  in  the  apartments  of  the  Manchester  Society.  In  the 
autumn  of  1804,  however,  Mrs  Johns,  the  wife  of  his  colleague, 
the  Rev.  W.  Johns,  having  accidentally  met  him  when  passing 
her  house,  asked  Dalton  why  he  never  came  to  see  them :  He  im- 
mediately replied,  ^^  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  will  come  and  live 
with  you,  if  you  will  let  me."  Mrs  Johns  thought  at  first  he  was 
in  jest,  but  finding  that  he  was  in  earnest,  she  desired  him  to 
call  next  day,  after  she  had  seen  her  father.  He  accordingly 
called ;  and  having  learnt  that  his  o£fer  was  accepted,  he  took 

{)osses8ion  of  the  only  spare  bedroom  in  the  house.  Here  he 
ived  for  twentv-six  years,  until  I^Ir  Johns  gave  up  his  schocJ, 
and  retired  to  the  suburbs  of  the  town.  He  rose  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning ;  went  to  his  laboratory  with  his  lantern  to  light 
the  fire  in  winter,  and  came  back  to  breakfeist  when  the  family 
had  nearly  finished  theirs.  Returning  to  his  experiments,  he 
staid  till  dinner-time,  ^^  coming,'*  as  Dr  Smith  says,  ^^  in  a  hurry 
when  it  was  nearly  over,  eating  moderately,  and  drinking  water 
only.  Went  out  again,  and  returned  at  about  five  o'clock  to 
tea,  still  in  a  hurry,  when  the  rest  were  finishing.  Again  to  his 
laboratory  till  nine  o'clock,  when  he  returned  to  supper ;  after 
which  he  and  Mr  Johns  smoked  a  pipe,  and  the  whole  fiunily 
seems  to  have  enjoyed  this  time  of  conversation  and  recreation 
after  the  busy  day."  On  the  afternoon  of  every  Thursday,  he 
played  a  few  games  at  bowls  at  the  '^  Dog  and  Partridge,"  then 
outside  the  town.  When  he  had  played  a  fixed  number  of 
games,  he  took  tea  at  the  inn,  smokea  ms  pipe,  and  returned  to 
nis  studies.  About  mid-day  he  read  the  newspapers  at  the 
Portico ;  but  he  was  so  silent  and  uncommunicative,  that  his 
pojitical  opinions  were  only  matter  of  conjecture.  He  was  said 
to  be  a  Conservative,  although  he  always  voted  with  the  Liberals. 

In  summer,  in  the  month  of  June,  his  great  delight  was  to 
wander  among  the  Cumberland  hills — ^the  scenes  of  his  early 
studies — collecting  air,  gases,  and  minerals  for  analysis.  He 
had  ascended  Helvelljm  thirty  or  forty  times ;  and  during  these 
and  other  excursions,  he  always  walked  rapidly,  outstripping 
generally  his  companions,  even  when  younger  than  himselft 

During  the  year  1803,  Dalton  accepted  an  invitation  to  lec- 
ture at  the  Itoyal  Institution  in  London.  Not  knowing  the 
nature  of  the  lecture,  nor  the  kind  of  apparatus  at  his  disposal, 
he  went  to  London  in  a  great  measure  unprepared;  but  notwith- 
standing these  disadvantages,  he  seems  to  nave  acquitted  himself 
to  his  own  satisfaction  as  well  as  to  that  of  his  audience*  In  ad- 
dition to  the  usual  assemblage  of  ^  fix>m  one  to  three  hundred  of 
both  sexes,"  including  many  persons  of  rank  and  official  position, 
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^*  seyeral  gentlemen  of  first-rate  talents^  were  amoirg  his  auditors ; 
and,  as  he  himself  informed  his  brother,  his  eighteenth  lecture  on 
heat  and  the  laws  of  expansion  was  received  with  the  greatest 
applause.  *'  The  one  that  followed,"  he  adds,  '^  was  on  miaed 
elastic  Jluidkj  in  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  developing  my 
ideas  that  have  already  been  published  on  the  subject  more  fully. 
The  doctrine  has,  as  I  apprehended  it  would,  excited  the  atten- 
tion of  philosophers  throughout  Europe.''  In  his  lecture  on 
optics,  he  amused  his  audience  with  an  account  of  his  colour 
blindness,  a  defect  which  rather  amused  than  annoyed  him.  ^^I 
fi^ot  six  ribbands,"  he  says,  ^^blue,  pittk^  Klacy  red,  green^  and 
brown^  which  matched  very  well,  and  told  the  audience  so.  I  do 
not  know  whether  they  generally  believed  me  to  be  serious,  but 
one  gentleman  came  up  immediately  after,  and  told  me  he  per- 
fectly agreed  with  me ;  he  had  not  remarked  the  difference  by 
candie-hght." 

On  this  occasion  Dalton  became  acquainted  with  Mr  Davy,  who 
was  very  kind  to  him.  He  advised  him  to  write  and  to  'labour" 
his  first  lecture,  as  his  audience  would  form  their  opinions  of  him 
from  it.  He  accordingly  devoted  nearly  two  days  to  its  compo- 
sition ;  and  on  the  evening  before  the  lecture,  Davy  took  him  to 
the  theatre  of  the  institution,  and,  seating  himself  in  the  most 
distant  corner,  made  him  read  the  whole  of  it.  Davy  then  read 
it  to  Dalton  as  the  audience,  and  the  two  philosophers  concluded 
the  rehearsal  with  criticising  each  other^s  method  of  lecturing, — 
a  process  in  which  Dalton,  no  doubt,  got  useful  advice,  as  we 
may  infer  from  his  own  account  of  his  appearance  on  the  real 
stage.  *'  Next  day,"  he  says,  '^  I  read  it  to  an  audience  of  about 
15C  or  200  people,  which  was  more  than  were  expected.  They 
gave  a  very  general  plaudit  at  the  conclusion,  and  several  came 
up  to  compliment  me  on  the  excellence  of  the  introductory. 
Smce  that  I  have  scarcely  written  anythinf^;  all  has  been  expe- 
riment  and  verbal  explanation.  In^^neral,  my  experiments 
have  uniformly  sncceeaed,  and  I  have  never  once  faltered  in  the 
elucidation  of  them.  In  fact,  I  can  now  enter  the  lecture-room 
with  as  little  emotion,  nearly,  as  I  can  smoke  a  pipe  with  you  on 
Sunday  or  Wednesday  evening." 

In  the  month  of  Februaiy  1805,  Dalton  went  to  London  to 

Enrchase  apparatus  for  his  lectures.  In  passing  through  Birming- 
am,  he  dmed  with  James  Watt,  ^'  that  veteran  in  science,  with 
whom  he  spent  some  hours  most  agreeably."  In  the  summer  of 
the  same  year,  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  at  Manchester, 
which  were  attended  *by  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  sub- 
scribers ^'  at  two  guineas  each."  He  was  occupied  in  the  winter 
of  that  year  principally  in  teaching  in  private  families,  many  of 
whom  ««ideS  in  the  country,  wlSch  "afforded  him  a  pleasant 
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walk,  very  oondacive  to  his  health."  At  this  time  he  contem- 
plated a  repetition  of  his  lectures  daring  the  winter,  and  he  was 
occupied  in  preparing  for  the  press  the  first  part  of  his  '<New 
System  of  Chemical  Philosophy/'  which,  however,  did  not  ap- 
pear till  May  1808;  the  other  two  parts,  which  completed 
the  work,  were  not  published  till  1810  and  1827.  The  first 
part,  the  most  important  of  the  three,  was  favourably  received 
by  the  French  chemists.  .^^  About  two  months  ago,"  ne  says,  in 
a  letter  dated  December  11, 1809,  '^  I  received  a  very  handsome 
present  fix>m  Berthollel,  in  return  for  mine  sent  him  (a  copy  of 
Part  i.).  It  was  Mem*  de  la  Soeiete  UArcueU^  being  the  most 
recent  transactions  of  the  Parisian  chen\ists.  It  contains  some 
very  valuable  papers.  They  speak  very  respectfully  of  my  first 
part." 

Having  succeeded  so  well  as  a  lecturer  in  the  ^Koyal  Institu- 
tion, and  before  a  metropolitan  audience,  Dalton  o^red  to  de- 
liver a  course  of  lectures  in  Edinburgh,  in  the  spring  of  1807. 
This  ofier,  which  must  have  been  made  to  Dr  Thomas  Thomson, 
then  a  distinguished  extrap^cademical  lecturer  in  Edinburgh, 
was  accepted ;  and  after  '^  announcing  his  intention  by  advertise- 
ment of  handbills,  and  visiting  the  professional  gentlemen  in 
connection  with  the  College,  and  others  not  in  that  connection,  a 
class  of  eighty  appeared  ror  him  in  two  days."  When  his  five 
lectures  had  been  finished,  and  he  was  about  to  return  home  by 
Glasgow,  he  was  requested  to  deliver  a  second  course.  He  ac- 
cordingly issued  an  advertisement,  announcing  that  his  second 
course  would  commence  on  the  22d  April ;  but  neither  of  his 
biographers  informs  us  whether  or  not  a  su£Scient  number  of 
subscnbers  came  forward.  The  writer  of  thid  article  had  the 
pleasure  of  attending  the  first  of  these  courses  of  lectures.  They 
were  delivered  in  Dr  Thomson's  class-room,  and  were  attended 
by  Professor  Leslie,  Dr  Hope,  Mr  John  Murray,  the  lecturer  on 
cnemistry,  and  many  other  persons  then  of  high  reputation 
in  Edinburgh.  As  a  lecturer,  Dalton  did  not  shine.  The 
homeliness  c?  his  manner — ungraceful,  and  even  repulsive — the 
simplicity  of  his  apparatus,  and  the  awkwardness  with  which  he 
used  it,  were  not  calculated  to  rivet  the  attention  of  his  audience ; 
but  the  originality  and  importance  of  his  views,  the  clearness 
with  which  he  explained  them,  and  the  singularitpr  of  a  humble, 
and  at  that  time  unknown,  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
coming  to  enlighten  the  philosophers  of  Modern  Atnens,gave  an 
interest  to  his  lectures  which  they  would  not  otherwise  have 
possessed. 

In  general  society  he  was  grave  and  silent;  but  amon^  persons 
who  were  either  the  cultivators  of  science  or  its  admirers,  he 
took  an  active  part  in  the  conversation,  and  was  as  willing  to 
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receive  instmction  as  he  was  to  impart  it.  During  his  visit  to 
Edinburgh,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  his  society  at  a 
tea-party  given  by  Mr  Cruickshank,  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  well  known  and  much  esteemed  for  his  benevolence  and 
philanthropy. 

So  favourable  was  the  impression  which  he  had  made  upon 
a  London  audience,  that  he  was  a  second  time  invited  to  lecture 
at  the  Royal  Institution.  He  accordingly  went  to  London  in 
December  1809 ;  and  in  January  and  February  1810,  delivered 
three  lectures  a-week  to  the  learned  and  fashionable  audience 
which  then  assembled  in  Albemarle  Street.  Dalton's  repu- 
tation was  now  widely  extended  by  the  publication  of  his  "ifew 
System  of  Chemistry,"  and  he  was  received  with  much  distinction 
by  the  eminent  men  who  then  adorned  the  Boyal  Society  of 
London.  At  Sir  Joseph  Banks*  Sunday  evening  parties,  he 
met  with  Cavendish,  Davy,  Wollaston,  Marcet,  Boget,  Blagden 
etc.,  and  thus  found  himself,  as  he  describes  it,  ^'  in  the  focus 
of  the  great  and  learned  of  the  metropolis."  He  dined  also 
with  the  Chemical  Club,  where  he  discussed  chemical  subjects 
with  Wollaston  and  Davy,  and  was  delighted  to  find  ^^that  Davy 
was  coming  verv  fast  into  his  views  on  diemical  subjects." 

Li  the  month  of  November  1810,  he  published  the  second 
part  of  the  first  volume  of  his  ^'  New  System  of  Chemical  Philo- 
sophy," which  was  dedicated  to  Mr  Davy  and  Dr  Henry,  '^  as  a 
testimony  to  their  distinguished  merit  in  the  promotion  of  che- 
mical science,  and  as  an  acknowledgment  of  tneir  friendly  com- 
munications and  assistance."  During  the  eight  or  ten  years 
which  followed  the  publication  of  this  work,  the  studies  and 
movements  of  Dalton  have  not  been  minutely  recorded  by  his 
biographers.  He  was  no  doubt  occupied  with  his  usual  in- 
quiries, and  much  of  his  precious  time  wasted  in  the  drudgery  of 
tuition,  and  in  lecturing,  when  invited,  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  From  these  professional  engagements  he  allowed  him- 
self a  week  or  two  in  summer  for  relaxation,  and  he  generally 
spent  the  time  ^^  in  breathing  the  salubrious  air  of  the  mountains 
and  lakes  near  his  native  place  in  the  North  of  England."  In 
these  excursions,  his  object  was  to  ascertain,  by  observations  at 
different  heights,  whether  or  not  there  was  an  aqueous  vapour 
atmosphere  distinct  from  the  general  atmosphere,  and  decreasing 
in  density  upwards  in  a  geometrical  progression.  These  obser- 
vations were  continued  for  seventeen  years,  from  1803  to  1820, 
and  they  were  published  in  an  interesting  memoir,  entitled, 
^  Observations  on  Meteorolo^,  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
Dew-point,  or  quantity  of  YsLyonr  in  the  Atmosphere,  made  on 
the  mountains  in  the  North  oi  England."  The  general  result  of 
these  observations  was^  '^  that  the  qixantity  and  density  of  vapour 
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18  constantljr  (or  with  verj  rare  exceptions)  less,  the  higher  we 
ascend." 

In  the  journeys  daring  which  these  ohservations  were  made*, 
our  philosopher  was  accompanied  by  Mr  Jonathan  Otley  of 
Keswick,  the  author  of  a  "  Descriptive  Guide  to  the  English 
Lakes,"  who  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  the  various  ex- 
cursions which  he  and  Dalton  performed  almost  annually  between 
1812  and  1836.  Otley,  who  was  bom  in  the  same  year  with 
Dahon,  though  a  guide  who  was  paid  for  his  services,  was  treated 
as  a  friend,  and  was  of  great  use  to  the  philosopher  as  an  active 
and  intelligent  auxiliary  in  his  in<)uirie8. 

The  discoveries  and  writings  of  our  author  were  now  well 
known  throughout  the  scientifiie  world,  and  honours  of  various 
kinds  were  liberally  conferred  upon  him.  In  the  year  1816, 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  Institute  of  France  elected  him 
one  of  the  fifty  corresponding  members  on  the  subject  of  chemis- 
try,— "  an  honour,"  he  says  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  "  that  has 
been  conferred  only  on  one  other  person  in  this  kingdom,  I  be- 
lieve on  Dr  Wollaston,  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Society." 

In  1818,  Sir  Humphry  Davy  offered  him  the  appointment  of 
Natural  Philosopher  to  tne  Arctic  Expedition,  which  was  about 
to  sail  from  England ;  but  though  the  salary,  during  the  voyage 
of  from  two  to  tnree  years,  was  about  L.400  or  L.500 — a  much 
larger  sum  than  Dalton  realized  by  lecturing  and  teaching,  he  de- 
clined to  accept  of  the  offer. 

In  1822,  our  author  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Roval  Society 
of  London  ;  and  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year,  he  visited  Paris 
in  company  with  Mr  Benjamin  Dockray,  the  accomplished  author, 
we  believe,  of  Egerie,  and  Mr  W.  D.  Crewdson.  Having  called 
upon  M.  Breguet,\he  celebrated  watchmaker,  for  the  purpose  of 
having  one  of  his  own  watches  repaired,  he  received  the  warmest 
welcome,  and  was  invited  with  his  two  companions  to  dinner,  where 
they  met  M.  Arago,  M.  Fresnel,  and  other  eminent  savans.  The 
elder  Breguet  having  seen  the  Marquis  De  Laplace  at  the  Board 
of  Longitude,  and  mentioned  to  him  the  arrival  of  Dalton  in  Paris, 
he  was  charged  with  an  invitation  to  him  and  his  two  companions 
to  dine  with  the  Marquis  at  Arcueil  on  the  following  Sunday. 

On  Saturday  the  6th  of  July,  he  was  visited  by  M.  Bonsdorf 
and  M.  Nordenskiold,  distinguished  pupils  of  Berzelius.  On 
Sunday  he  attended  the  chapel  of  the  British  Embassy,  and  on 
the  same  day  he  dined  at  Arcueil  with  Laplace.  The  following 
interesting  account  of  the  dinner  has  been  preserved  by  lifc  Dock- 
ray,  and  published  by  Dr  Henry : — 

^  At  four  in  the  afternoon  by  a  coach  with  Dalton  to  Arcueil, 
Laplace's  country  seat,  to  dine.  Engaged  the  carriage  to  wait 
for  our  return  at  nine.  On  alighting  we  were  conducted  through 
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a  suite  of  rooms,  where  in  succession,  dinnef ,  dessert,  and  coffee 
tables  were  set  out ; — and  onwards  through  a  large  hall,  upon  a 
terrace  commanding  an  extent  of  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds. 
There  was  a  sheet  of  water  in  front,  a  broad  spreading  current 
pouring  into  it  from  some  rocks,  where  was  seen  a  sculptured 
figure — an  antique — found  in  the  locality,  repre3entinff  the  genius 
of  the  place.  It  is  in  these  grounds  that  are  still  remaining 
the  principal  Koman  works  neat  Paris — the  vestiges  of  JuUan's 
resiaence,  as  Governor  of  Gaul.  Avenues,  pastures  and  lawns, 
terraces  and  broad  gravel  walks,  in  long  vistas  of  distance,  ate 
bounded  by  woods  and  by  higher  grounds.  As  yet  we  had  seen  no 
one,  when  part  of  the  company  came  in  view  at  a  distance: 
a  gentleman  of  advanced  years,  and  two  young  men.  Was  it 
possible  not  to  think  of  tne  groves  of  the  Academy,  and  the 
Dorders  of  the  Ilyssus  t  We  approached  this  group,  when  the 
elderly  gentleman  took  off  his  hat,  and  advanced  to  give  his  hand 
to  DflJton.  it  was  Berthollet  I  The  two  younger  were  Laplace's 
sons,  and  the  Astronomer  Royal,  Arago.  Climbing  some  steps 
upon  a  long  avenue,  we  saw  at  a  distance  Laplace  walking  un- 
covered, with  Madam  Biot  on  his  arm  ;  and  Biot,  Fourier,  and 
Courtois,  father  of  the  Marchioness  Laplace.  At  the  front  of^ 
the  house  this  lady  and  her  grand-daughter  met  us.  At  dinner, 
Dalton  on  the  right  hand  of  Madam  Laplace,  and  Berthollet 
on  her  left.  Conversation  on  the  Zodiac  of  Denderah  in  E^ypt, 
Berthollet  and  Fourier  having  been  in  Egypt  with  Napoleon ; 
the  different  asras  of  Eg}'j)tian  sciulpture ;  the  fiict,  that  so  little 
at  Rome — of  public  buildings — ^is  earlier  than  Augustus,  etc. 
After  dinner,  again  abroad  m  the  beautiful  grounds,  and  along 
the  reservoir,  an  aaueduct  of  Julian.  These  curious  works,  after 
falling  very  much  into  decay,  were  restored  by  Mary  of  Medicis. 
Dalton,  walking  with  Laplace  on  one  side,  and  berthollet  on 
the  other,  I  shdl  never  lorget.  Such  men,  in  their  personal 
attentions,  respect  in  each  other  the  disnity  of  science  herself — 
the  great  interpreter  of  nature  and  leading  star  of  civiliza* 
tion ;  something  which  is  beyond  the  honoured  individual,  which 
yet  attends  him,  impressing  a  sense  of  homage  that  is  elevating 
to  him  who  feels  it.  Laplace  is  an  uncommon  union  of  sim- 
plicity of  manners  and  an  essential  dignity  of  character.  His 
collected  and  serene  air  realizes  to  the  observer  the  tranquilliz- 
ing influenoe  of  philosophy.  We  may  well  conceive  that  such 
a  man  feels  for  the  interest  and  honour  of  science  something  like 
a  religious  regard.'* 

Didton  himself  seems  to  have  preserved  some  brief  notes  of 
his  agreeable  trip  to  Paris.  Ailer  characterizing  his  introduction 
to  Laplace  as  agreeable  and  interesting,  and  hia  villa  at  Arcueil 
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as  beautiful,  he  giFes  an  account  of  his  visit  to  other  persons  and 
places  in  Paris : — "  Monday^  8th  July — ^Walked  down  to  the 
arsenal ;  saw  Gay  Lussac  for  half  an  hour ;  went  to  the  Jardin 
du  Roi ;  saw  the  wild  beasts  and  anatomical  preparations,  etc. ; 
took  coach  home ;  and  then  went  to  the  Institute,  about  100 
persons  present;  was  introduced  by  Biot,  and  placed  in  the 
square  aojacent  to  the  officers ;  was  announced  by  Gay  Lussac 
(as  president)  as  a  corresponding  member  (English)  present. 
The  sitting  was  from  three  to  five  o*clock.  Aiier  my  announce- 
ment|  my  two  companions  were  introduced  to  the  same  bench 
during  the  sitting.  Sunday^  14tA — Gay  Lussac  imd  Humboldt 
called  and  spent  an  hour  on  meteoroloOT,  etc  Took  coach  to 
Thenard ;  breakfast  a  la  fourcheUe  with  him,  family,  and  Dr 
Edwards.  Went  to  the  laboratoiy  near  M.  Biot's,  and  saw  a  full 
set  of  experiments  on  the  deutoxide  of  hydrogen,  most  curious 
and  satisfactory^  M.  Thenard  then  went  with  us  through  the 
laboratory ;  showed  us  the  new  theatres  for  chemistry,  physique, 
etc.;  and  then  went  to  M.  Ampere's,  who  had  previously  pre- 
pared his  apparatus  for  showing  the  new  electro-magnetic  pheno- 
mena. Saw  a  set  of  these  experiments,  which,  with  the  aid  of 
Dr  Edwards,  were  made  intelligible  to  me.  15^ — ^Took  coach 
to  the  arsensJ ;  spent  an  hour  with  Gay  Lussac  in  his  laboratory ; 
saw  his  apparatus  for  specific  gravity  of  steam,  vanours,  etc. ; 
also  M.  Welter's,  the  improver  of  chemical  distillation,  etc 
Walked  to  the  Jardin  du  Boi ;  dejeuner  a  la  fourchette  with  Mon- 
sieur and  Madam  Cuvier  and  youngest  daughter.  M.  Cuvier 
went  with  us  to  the  museum,  and  accompanied  us  for  some 
time,  and  then  left  a  gentleman  to  attend  us  tnrough  the  museum, 
being  himself  engaged,  but  occasionally  meeting  us ;  spent  two 
hours  in  the  museum — the  most  splencud  exhibition  of  the  kind 
in  the  universe, — it  beggars  description.  Left  after  two,  and 
took  a  coach  to  the  Institute ;  took  a  cup  of  coffee,  etc.^  and 
then  entered  the  library ;  saw  and  spoke  to  M.  Edwards,  Biot, 
Cuvier,  Laplace,  BerthoUet,  Breguet,  etc. ;  entered  the  Institute  ; 
heard  papers  by  Edwards,  Biot  (on  the  Zodiac  of  Denderah,) 
Fourier  on  the  Population  of  Paris ;  after  which,  notice  was 
given  for  strangers  to  withdraw,  when  Gay  Lussac  called  to  me 
to  stav  if  I  chose,  being  a  member,  which  I  did.  The  business 
was  about  the  election  of  members,  and  lasted  nearly  half  an 
hour,  afler  which  we  broke  up.  Saw  M.  Pelletan  on  coming 
out,  who  kindly  inquired  of  me  my  health,  etc.  Went  with 
Yanquelin  in  a  coach  to  dine,  when  my  companions  met  me ; 
saw  M.  Pavant,  a  young  chemist  of  promiBe.'' 

Although  the  talents  and  discoveries  of  Dalton  had  been  ex- 
hibited to  distinguished  audiences  in  the  metropolis,  and  were 
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well  known  to  the  men  who  had  the  capacity  to  appreciate,  as 
well  as  the  power  to  reward  themi  jet  no  attempt  was  made  to 
raise  him  firom  his  obscuritj,  and  withdraw  him  from  the  pro- 
fessional drudgery  to  which  he  had  so  long  been  doomed.  ^^  Por 
a  long  series  of  years,"  says  Dr  Heniy,  sen.,  ^'  he  bore  neglect^ 
and  sometimes  even  contumely,  with  the  dignity  of  a  philosopher 
who,  though  free  from  anything  like  vanity  or  arrogance,  yet 
knows  his  own  strength,  estimates  correctly  his  own  achieve- 
ments, and  leaves  to  the  world — ^generally,  though  sometimes 
slowly  just — the  final  adjudication  of  his  fame." 

Even  at  the  advanced  age  of  fifty-two  we  find  him  still  gaining 
a  small  and  miscellaneous  mcome  as  a  professional  chemist,  alec- 
turer  and  teacher  ofchemistrjr  and  mathematics;  sometimes  giving 
evidence  in  courts  of  justice  on  subjects  connected  with  the  arts, 
and  sometimes  assistinfir  the  manufacturer,  by  answering  his 
inquiries  and  removing  nis  difficulties.  Ba^  however  congenial 
a  few  of  these  occupations  may  have  been,  they  withdrew  his 
attention  from  those  grand  and  original  researches  which  he  was 
destined  to  pursue,  and  compelled  him  to  sacrifice  for  inferior  ends 
those  precious  hours  which  science  demanded  as  her  own.  It 
was  fortunate,  under  these  circumstances,  for  Dalton  that  he  had 
no  domestic  cares  to  ruffle  the  serenity  of  thought — none  of  the 
sharp  anxieties  which  so  painfully  afflict  the  parental  and  the 
filial  heart — ^no  aged  relative  to  cnerish  and  maintain — and  no 
prattlers  at  his  knee  to  feed  and  clothe,  and  prepare  for  '^  the 
neglect  and  contumely  which  he  had  himself  endured."  Thus, 
more  of  the  man,  and  less  of  the  philosopher,  we  should  have 
beheld  him  in  the  social  conflict,  and  admured  him  no  less  when 
struggling  against  adverse  tides,  than  we  now  do  in  his  serene 
and  peaceful  passage  to  the  grave.^ 

Thus  situated,  we  can  readily  understand  how  much  Dalton 
was  gratified  with  the  warm  reception  which  he  met  with  in 
Paris.  He  returned  ^^  refreshed  and  invigorated  in  mind."  He 
formed  a  high  estimate  of  the  character  and  talents  of  many  of 
the  celebrated  men  with  whom  he  had  associated ;  and  he  re- 
peatedly spoke  of  his  French  visit  as  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
events  of  his  life.  The  appreciation  of  his  merits  by  competent 
and  impartial  judges,  raised  him  even  in  the  estimation  of  his 
best  friends  at  home ;  and  the  dispensers  of  honours  and  of  fame 
were  roused  from  their  apathy  to  a  due  sense  of  the  duties  which 
they  had  neglected. 

^  It  wonld  be  ui^nst  to  Mr  Strutt  of  Derbj,  hinuelf  distinguished  bj  his  seien- 
tifio  acquirements,  not  to  state  that,  about  the  year  1818,  he  offered  to  Dalton, 
through  Alderman  Shattleworth  of  Manchester,  a  laboratory  and  a  home  at  his 
^ouse,  with  a  salary  of  L.400  a-year,  and  perfect  freedom  to  spend  his  time  in 
any  way  he  might  think  agreeable.  A  love  of  independence,  howerer,  induced 
Balton  to  dediue  the  offer. 
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The  Royal  Society,  as  Dr  Siinith  stated,  bad  paid  him  no  at- 
tention, standing,  as  he  adds,  more  in  the  condition  of  a  reserroir 
thaft  a  fotintain.  This,  however,  is  a  defect  which  attaches 
more  to  the  constitution  of  the  body  than  to  the  Fellows  who 
compose  it.    In  Foreign  Academies,  the  members,  who  are  the 

governing  body,  are  responsible  for  the  institution  to  which  they 
elong ;  but  the  Royal  Society  is  conducted  by  its  office-bearers 
and  council,  the  members  of  which  have  no  permanent  standing, 
and  therefore  no  personal  responsibility,  ahe  council  of  the 
present  year  is  not  the  council  of  the  next ;  and.  the  president, 
the  most  permanent  and  responsible  office-bearer,  has  been  so 
often  changed,  that  within  the  last  forty  years  seven  or  eight 
individuals  nave  held  that  honourable  office. 

So  early  as  1810,  Mr  Davy  had  ofiered  to  propose  Dalton  as 
a  member  of  the  Society ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he 
declined  the  honour  on  account  of  the  heavy  entrance  fee,  and 
the  annual  payment  which  it  involved.  In  1822,  however,  he 
was  proposed  and  elected  without  his  consent;  and,  in  1826,  the 
president  and  council  awarded  to  him  the  first  of  the  Royal  medals^ 
of  the  value  of  fifty  guineas,  which  had  been  founded  by 
Gteorge  IV.  in  the  previous  year.  In  presenting  this  medal  to 
Dalton,  ^  for  the  development  of  the  chemical  tneory  of  definite 
proportions,  usually  called  the  Atomic  Theory,  and  for  his  various 
other  labours  and  discoveries  in  physical  and  chemical  science," 
Sir  Humphiy  Davy,  then  president  of  the  Society,  conceded  to 
him  the  distinction,  which  others  had  denied,  of  first  unequivo- 
cally calling  the  attention  of  philosophers  to  that  important  sub- 
ject. He  compared  his  merits  to  those  of  Kepler  in  astronomy ; 
referred  to  his  disinterested  and  painful  labours  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century ;  and  pronounced  the  award  of  the  Royal  Medal  to 
be  an  ^^  anticipation  of  that  opinion  which  posterity  must  ibrm 
of  his  labours/' 

In  August  1827  the  first  part  of  the  second  volume  of  his 
"  New  System  of  Chemical  Philosophy"  was  given  to  the  world ; 
but  it  did  not  add  to  his  reputation,  and  dia  not,  as  Dr  Heniy 
observes,  even  adequately  represent  the  existing  state  of  chemi- 
cal knowledge.  He  was  always  unwilling  to  change  his  opinion, 
and  to  adopt  those  which  chemists  of  his  own  rank  had  placed 
beyond  a  doubt.  He  hesitated  to  acquiesce  in  the  then  univer- 
sally received  doctrine  of  volumes ;  and,  in  his  reformed  tables  of 
atomic  weights,  he  clings  with  obstinate  tenacity  to  his  ^rly  de- 
terminations, though  they  had  been  uitanimoualy  lejectad  fair 
every  living  chemist. 

By  the  death  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  ih  1829,  the  place  of  one 
of  the  eight  Foreign  Associates  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences  became  vacant ;  and  Dalton  was  raised,  in  1630^  item 
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the  class  of  corresponding  members  to  this,  the  highest  honour 
which  the  Academy  could  bestow — an  honour^  as  Cuvier  re- 
marl^Sy  ^'  for  which  all  the  phibsophers  of  Europe  compete,  and 
of  which  the  liat|  beginning  with  the  names  of  Newton^  Leib- 
nitz, and  Peter  the  (ireat|  has  i^  no  period  degenerated  from  its 
or^mnal  lustre.'' 

Highly  appreciated  as  were  Dalton's  recent  honours,  both  by 
himself  and  nis  friends,  he  was  still  working  for  his  bread,  and 
sacrificing  in  uncongenial  labour  those  precious  hours  whid; 
would  otherwise  have  been  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  country 
and  of  mankind.  With  small  means  and  economical  habits  he 
had  saved  a  little  money,  but  not  sufficient  to  support  him  during 
his  probable  term  of  lire.  His  friends  were  therefore  ^^  anxioqs 
to  secure  for  him  an  old  age  less  laborious  than  his  life  had 
been,"  and  various  circumstances  concurred  to  bring  about  so 
desirable  an  event.  Lord  Brougham,  before  his  elevation  to  the 
Woolsack,  had  obtained  from  Uie  Duke  of  Wellington,  when 
Premier,  the  first  pension  that  had  been  given  to  science,  and  is 
therefore  entitled  to  the  honour  of  having  mtroduced  this  national 
appreciation  of  scientific  discovery.  Wnen  the  British  Associa- 
tion  was  organized  in  1831,  one  of  its  avowed  objects  was  to 
advocate  the  national  support  of  literary  and  scientific  individuals 
who  w^re  prevented  by  professional  occupations  fcova  making 
their  genius  and  talents  useful  to  the  State  :^  ^nd,  as  i)r  Smith 
has  remarked,  ^'  it  was  perhaps  not  one  of  tne  least  services  ren- 
dered to  science  by  the  nrst  meetings  of  the  British  Association, 
that  it  bropght  before  the  notice  ofnis  countrymen  the  merits  of 
i>aIton."  Be  himself  took  an  active  part  at  its  first  meeting  in 
York,  and  attended  its  annual  reunions  while  his  health  per- 
mitted him.  In  Mr  Babbage's  interesting  ^^  Reflections  on  the 
Decline  of  Science  in  England,"  published  in  1880,  he  stated, 
thi^t  '^  if  knowledge  was  valuable,  it  was  bad  policy  to  allow  a 
genius  like  Mr  Dalton's  to  be  employed  in  the  drudgery  of  ele- 
naentary  instruction ;"  and,  in  a  review  of  that  work  in  the 
"  Quarterly  Eeview."  Sir  David  Brewster  remarked,  "  that  if 
^e  Boyal  Society  ol  Londoi^,  on  whom  the  obligation  lay,  had 
represented  to  the  proper  quarter  the  pre-eminent  services  of  Mr 
paltpn  and  Mr  Ivory,  these  great  men  would  have  held  a  more 
comfortable  and  a  more  prominent  position  in  the  eyes  of  their 
countrymen.'^  These  suggestions,  urgent  as  they  were,  pro- 
4uced  no  immediate  effect;  out  they  were  pondered,  as  we  know, 
in  the  mind  of  one  statesman  at  least,  who  afterwards  became  f^ 
patron  of  science.^  The  Boyal  Society  did  not  feel  the  obliga- 
tion t^us  imposed  upon  them,  and  Daltpn,  now  in  his  67th  year, 
on  th^  verge  of  lifers  appointed  term,  had  received  no  mark  of 
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national  liberality.  On  the  occasion,  however,  of  the  second 
meeting  of  the  British  Association,  which  was  held  at  Oxford  in 
1832,  his  merits  were  more  specially  brought  into  public  view. 
Dr  Daubeny,  who  had  boldly,  and  without  the  concurrence  of  thci 
university  authorities,  invited  the  association  to  Oxford,  inte- 
rested himself  in  obtaining  for  its  most  active  members  a  warm 
and  hospitable  reception.  Booms  were  provided  for  Dalton  in 
Queen's  College ;  tne  most  courteous  attentions  were  shown  him 
by  the  resident  Fellows  of  the  college ;  and,  on  Dr  Daubeny*8 
recommendation,  the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.  was  conferred 
upon  him,  when  the  same  degree  was  given  to  Mr  Faraday,  Mr 
Kobert  Brown,  and  Sir  David  Brewster.  Dalton  was  proud  of 
this  honour.  He  went  to  church  in  the  red  gown,  the  drapei^ 
of  a  Doctor  of  Laws,  and,  we  believe,  was  the  only  one  of  his 
compeers  who  wore  it  in  Oxford.  As  it  appeared  to  him  of  the 
same  modest  colour  as  the  foliage  around  him,  he  was  not  aware 
of  the  brilliancy  of  his  plumage,  though  he  often  jocularly  referred 
to  his  incapacity  of  appreciating  it. 

When  thus  prominently  placed  in  the  public  eye,  the  friends  of 
Dalton  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  again  urging  his 
claims  upon  the  Government.  Mr  Babbage,  who  had  first  sug- 
gested the  grant  of  a  pension,  made  a  formal  application  (accom- 
panied by  an  admirable  letter  from  Dr  Henry,  senior^  to  Lord 
Grey,  and  also  to  Lord  Brougham,  who  was  ever  ready  to  urge 
the  claims  of  intellectaal  ment.  The  application  was  successful. 
A  pension  of  L.150  per  annum  was  granted  to  him,  and  was  first 
announced  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1834.  The  honour  of  doing  this  was,  with  good  taste, 
given  to  the  president  of  the  Association,  Professor  Sedgwick, 
who,  in  discharging  the  agreeable  duty,  at  a  public  meeting  in 
the  Senate  House,  pronounced  an  eloquent  ieulogium  upon  his 
friend.  During  the  ministry  of  Lord  Melbourne  in  1836,  the 
pension  was  increased  to  L.300 ;  and  as  the  death  of  his  brother 
Jonathan  had,  two  years  before,  put  him  in  possession  of  the 
paternal  estate,  he  was  now  comparatively  rich. 

Thus  elevated  in  the  social,  and  occupying  an  exalted  place  in 
the  intellectual  world,  the  friends  and  neighbours  of  Dalton 
thought  the  time  had  arrived  when  some  public  mark  of  its 
esteem  should  be  shown  by  the  town  of  which  he  had  so  long 
been  the  ornament.  His  declining  years  suggested  the  idea  of  a 
permanent  memorial ;  and  accordingly,  in  1834,  a  marble  statue 
of  him  was  subscribed  for,  and  executed  by  Chantrey.  This 
statue  has  been  placed  in  the  entrance  of  the  Koyal  Institution 
of  Manchester;  and  out  of  a  subsequent  subscription  raised  to  do 
him  honour,  L.IOOO  was  devoted  to  a  bronze  statue,  copied 
from  Chantre/s  marble  one,  which  is  now  erected  at  the  ngfat 
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hand  of  the  centre  of  the  Infirmaiy,  the  most  open  and  'public 
place  in  the  citj^  and  beside  the  statues  of  other  distinguished 
men. 

In  the  year  1834,  when  the  British  Association  held  its  fourth 
meeting  at  Edinburgh,  the  degree  of  LL.D.  was  unanimously 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  University ;  and,  in  the  same  year, 
he  was  presented  at  court  to  King  William  IV.  by  Lord 
Brougham,  then  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England.  On  this 
occasion  Mr  Babbage  taught  him,  in  a  rehearsal  at  his  own.house, 
how  he  was  to  conduct  himself  in  the  royal  presence ;  and  it  ap- 
pears, from  Mr  Babbage's  account  of  the  presentation,  that  he 
?erformed  his  part  with  sufficient  correctness  and  formality.^ 
'he  grave  Quaker  and  venerable  sage  appeared  in  the  scarlet 
dress  of  a  Doctor  of  Laws,  as  more  appropriate  than  the  court 
drapery,  garnished  with  bag-wig  and  swora ;  and  in  such  a  cos- 
tume, not  usual  at  levees,  ne  attracted  general  notice.  ^'  The 
prevailing  opinion,"  says  Mr  Babbage,  '^  was,  that  he  was  the 
mayor  of  some  corporate  town  that  had  come  up  to  get  knighted. 
I  informed  my  inquirers  that  he  was  a  much  more  eminent  peiv 
son  than  any  mayor  of  any  city ;  and,  having  won  for  himself  a 
name  which  would  survive  when  orders  of  knighthood  should  be 
forgotten,  he  had  no  ambition  to  be  knighted.  At  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  presence-chamber,  I  observed,  close  before  me, 
several  dignitaries  of  the  Established  Church,  in  the  full  radiance 
of  their  vast  lawn  sleeves';  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  (the  late  Dr 
Monk)  accidentally  turning  his  head,  I  recognised  a  face  lon^ 
familiar  to  me  from  its  cordiality  and  kindness.  A  few  wor£ 
interchanged  between  us,  and  also  by  myself  with  the  rest  of  the 
party,  the  remotest  of  whom,  if  I  remember  rightly,  was  the  Arch- 
oishop  of  Dublin.  The  dress  of  my  friend  seemed  to  strike  the 
Bishop's  attention ;  but  the  quiet  costume  of  the  Quaker  beneath 
his  scarlet  robe  was  entirely  unnoticed.  I  therefore  confided  to  the 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  the  fact,  that  I  had  a  Quaker  by  my  side;  at 
the  same  time  assuring  him  that  my  peaceful  and  philosophic  fiiend 
was  very  far  from  meditating  any  injury  to  the  Church.  The 
effect  was  electric  upon  the  whole  party:  episcopal  eyes  had 
never  yet  beheld  such  a  spectacle  in  such  society,  and,  I  fear, 
notwitnstanding  my  assurance,  some  portion  of  the  establishment 
thought  the  Cnurch  really  in  danger.  We  now  entered  the 
presence-chamber,  and,  having  passed  the  King,  I  retired  very 
slowly  in  order  that  I  might  observe  events.  Dr  Dalton  having 
kissed  hands,  the  King  asked  him  several  questions,  all  which 
the  {Philosopher  duly  answered,  and  then  moved  on  in  proper 

1  See  Mr  Babbage*8  letter  to  Dr  Henry,  in  which  a  reiy  amnsing  aoeoimt 
if  giyen  both  of  the  rebearBal  and  of  the  performance. — Memoirs^  etc,  pp. 
185-189. 
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order 4o  join  me.    This  recepiioni  boweyer,  had  not  passed  with 
sufficient  rapidity  to  escape  jealousy ;  for  I  heard  one  officer  say 

to  another,  who  the is  that  fellow,  whom  the  King  keeps 

talkingto  so  longf " 

Dr  I)alton  attended  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
which  was  held  at  Dublin  in  1835,  and  officiated  as  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  chemical  section,  to  which  he  always  attached  himself. 
He  was  present  also  at  the  meeting  of  the  same  body  which 
assemblea  at  Bristol  in  1336,  when  he  occupied  the  same  office 
in  the  section  of  chemistry ;  but  though  he  took  part  in  the  dis- 
cussions, he  communicated  no  paper  of  his  own.  Although  his 
mental  faculties  were  undecayed,  yet  his  intellectual  vigour  had 
waned.  That  spring  of  mind  which  carried  him  over  the  region 
of  atoAis  was  now  beginning  to  unbend;  and  that  elastic  step 
had  begun  to  fail,  which  scaled  the  peaks  of  Helvellyn,  and 
bounded  over  the  fells  of  Cumberland.  Paralysis,  the  malady 
of  minds  overwrought,  attacked  him  on  the  18th  April  1837, 
and  a  second  and  a  third  seizure  followed  in  a  kw  days.  After 
having  recorded  the  state  of  the  barometer  and  theniK>meter,  he 
fell  suddenly  on  the  floor;  and  though  he  wrote  some  memoirs 
after  this  attack,  he  never  entirely  recovered  from  it^  effects. 

In  June  1887,  he  had  regained  sufficient  strength  to  be  able 
to  send  to  the  Royal  Society  his  ^^  Sequel  to  an  Essay  on  the 
Constitution  of  the  Atmosphere,"  whidi  was  printed  in  the 
JPhilosophical  Transactions  for  that  year.  In  September  1837^ 
the  British  Association  met  at  Liverpool ;  but,  tnough  Dalton 
had  been  chosen  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  he  was  not  able  to 
attend  the  meeting. «  He  communicated,  however,  a  short  paper 
^^  On  the  Non-Decomposition  of  Carbonic  Acid  by  Plants ;  and 
as  it  was  said  to  have  been  written  during  the  convalescence  of 
its  illustrious  author,  it  was  listened  to  with  the  most  marked 
attention.  His  absence  was  feelingly  allnded  to  in  the  President- 
tial  Address  of  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  who  expressed  his  own 

Eatification,  and  that  of  the  public,  at  the  rewards  and  honour^ 
E»  though  they  were,  which  had  been  conferred  on  the  philo- 
sopher. This  convalescence,  however,  was  .of  brief  doratioB.  A 
new  paralytic  attack,  on  the  15th  February  ISSS,  left  him 
much  enfeebled ;  and  from  that  time  he  reauired  constant  attend- 
ance, although  he  had  no  other  illness  tiu  near  the  day  of  his 
death. 

Although  both  his  mind  and  body  were  now  seriously  weakened, 
he  still  devoted  himself  to  his  usual  studies.  In  1840,  he  com- 
municated to  the  l^o^al  Society  an  Essay  on  the  Phosphates 
and  Arseniates,  which  is  said  to  nave  been  '^throughout  obscure, 
and  in  parts  scarcely  intelligible.''  The  Council  €f  the  B<^al 
Society  declined  to  publish  it ;  and  Dalton  was  so  much  mortified 
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by  their  decisioD,  that  he  procured  a  cojyjr  of  the  essay  from  the 
archives  of  the  Society,  and  printed  it  in  a  separate  forn),  ^ith 
the  indignant  comment,  ^^Cavendlshi  Davy,  Wollaston,  and 
Gilbert  are  no  more/'  Dr  Henry  has  expressed  the  opinion 
that,  "  in  declining  to  publish  this  essay,  the  Royal  Society  were 
governed  by  a  true  regard  to  Dalton's  lasting  reputation."  ^  In 
this  sentiment  we  cannot  concur.  The  Boyal  Society  did  not 
show  the  same  tenderness  for  WolIaston*s  name  when  they  pub- 
lished some  of  the  latest  productions  of  his  pen ;  and  we  venture 
to  say,  that  the  reputation  neither  of  Wollaston  nor  of  Dalton 
has  suffered  the  least  blight  by  the  publication  of  the  feeblest  of 
their  productions.  The  earliest  ana  the  latest  achievements  of  a 
frresii  mind  have  an  interest  beyond  their  value  to  science.  In 
Its  blossoms,  and  in  its  falling  leaves,  as  well  as  in  its  ripened 
fruit,  human  genius  appears  in  unmutilated  grandeur.  The 
God  of  Dav  is  not  shorn  of  his  meridian  brightness,  because  he 
•mav  have  snone  feebly  at  his  rise,  and  feebler  still  at  his  decline. 
In  the  year  1842  the  British  Association  assembled  for  the 
first  time  at  Manchester;  but  though  the  d£ce  of  president 
would  have  been  unanimously  conferred  upon  bin),  yet  his  de- 
fective articulation,  and  the  infirm  state  of  his  health,  would  have 
prevented  him  from  accepting  it.  .The  situation  of  vice-presi- 
-dent,  which  involved  no  duties,  was  therefore  conferred  upon 
.him ;  and  it  was  most  gratifying  to  his  friends  that  he  was  able  to 
be  present  at  the  Presidential  Address  of  that  accomplished  noble- 
man, Lord  Francis  Egerton  (the  late  Earl  of  Ellesmere),  who 
thus  gracefully  referrea  to  the  claims  of  Dalton, — "  These,  with 
a  host  of  other  local  reasons,  niijght  well  justify  the  selection  of 
Manchester  as  a  jJace  of  scientific  assemblage.  It  has,  in  my 
opinion,  a  claim  of  equal  interest  as  the  birth-place,  and  still  the 
residence  and  scene  of  the  labours,  of  one  whose  name  is  uttered 
with  respect  wherever  science  is  cultivated, — who  is  here  to-ni^ht 
to  enjoy  the  honours  due  to  a  long  career  of  persevering  devotion 
to  knowledge,  and  to  receive,  if  he  will  condescend  to  do  so  from 
myself^  the  expression  of  my  own  deep  personal  regret,  that  in- 
ci'ease  of  years,  which  to  him,  up  to  tliis  nour,  has  been  but  in- 
crease of  wisdom,  should  have  rendered  him,  in  respect  of  mere 
bodily  strength,  unable  to  fill  on  this  occasion  an  office  which, 
in  his  case,  would  have  received  more  honour  than  it  co^ld  con- 
fer. I  do  regret  that  any  cause  should  have  prevented  the  pre- 
sent meeting,  in  his  native  town,  from  being  associated  with  the 
.iiame  of  Dalton  as  its  president.  The  council  well  know  ipy 
views,  and  wishes  in  this  matter ;  and  that,  could  my  services 

'  At  in  aU  simttar  cum,  Dr  Dalton  priiited  tbe  paper  at  hl3  own  expense ;  and 
theiefore  iu  rqection  bj  the  ftojal  Soeie^  as  wortblesi^  wts  a  blow  given  I0 
Che  reputation  of  its  autoor. 
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liave  been  available,  I  would  have  gladly  have  served  as  a  door- 
keeper in  any  house  where  the  Father  ot  Science  in  Manchester 
was  enjoying  his  just  pre-eminence." ' 

To  tne  meeting  of  the  chemical  section  our  author  presented 
three  Essays,  "  on  Microcosmic  Salt ;"  "  on  the  Phosphates  and 
Arseniates ;"  and  ^^  on  a  New  and  Easy  Method  of  Analysing 
Sugar."  The  second  of  these,  which  he  had  previously  printed, 
is  me  paper  which  the  Soyal  Society  had  rejected.  The  Essay 
on  Microcosmic  Salt,  and  the  one  on  the  Analysis  of  Sugar,  had 
also  been  printed  along  with  other  two,  '^  on  the  Mixture  of  the 
Sulphate  of  Magnesia  with  the  Biphosphate  of  Soda,"  and  ^'  on 
the  quantity  of  Acids,  Bases,  and  Water  in  the  different  varieties 
of  Salts,  with  a  new  method  of  measuring  the  Water  of  Crystal- 
lization, as  well  as  the  Acids  and  Bases."  In  this  last  paper,  and 
in  that  on  Sugar,  we  find,  as  Dr  Henry  remarks,  a  discovery  of 
great  importance.  ^'  He  found  that  certain  salts,  rendered  an- 
Hydrous  by  heat,  when  dissolved  in  water j  caused  no  increase  of 
volume^  (the  salt  entering  into  the  pores  of  the  water)  ;  "  and  also 
that  salts  containing  water,  when  dissolved  in  a  measured  quan- 
tity of  pure  water,  increased  the  volume  of  the  solvent  by  a 
quantity  precisely  equal  to  their  constituent  water — ^the  solid 
matter,  as  before,  entering  the  pores  of  the  water.  .  .  .  The 
solid  matter  adds  to  the  weighty  and  the  water  only  to  the  bulk/* 
In  the  paper  on  Sugar,  Dalton  remarks,  ^  that  this  fact  was  new 
to  him,  and  he  supposed  to  others ;"  and  ^^  he  considered  it  the 
greatest  discovery  tnat  he  knew  of,  next  to  the  Atomic  Theory." 
Applying  the  principle  to  the  analysis  of  sugar,  he  dissolved  100 
grams  of  sugar  in  100  of  water,  which  just  melts  it.  He  then 
round  that  the  two  together  made  precisely  157  grains.  The  57 
grains  of  pure  water  arose  out  of  the  sugar,  and  the  43  grains  of 
sugar  remain  in,  buried  invisibly  in  the  pores  of  the  water.  The 
analysis  of  sugar  by  Gay  Lussac,  and  Tnenard,  and  Front,  are  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  Dalton,  which  have  also  been  con- 
firmed subsequently  by  the  fine  researches  of  Dr  Lyon  Playfair 
and  Mr  Joule. 

During  the  session  1843-4  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society  of  Manchester,  Dalton  occasionally  attended ;  but  he  was 
hardly  able,  even  when  leaning  on  the  arm  of  his  friend,  Mr 
Peter  Clare,  to  walk  from  his  own  house  in  Faulkner  Street 
across  the  two  intervening  streets.  Another  slight  attack  of 
paralysis  occurred  on  the  20th  May  1844,  but  he  was  still  able 
to  record  his  meteorelogical  observations.  A  few  weeks  after 
this,  he  received  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  Literaxy  and  Philo- 
sophical Society,  of  which  he  had  been  president  for  twenty- 
seven  years ;  but  his  malady  speedily  returned,  and  proved  fatal 
>  Report  of  the  Twelfth  Meeting  of  the  BritUh  Association,  p.  xzxii 
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on  tbe  27th  July  1844,  when  he  was  about  to  enter  his  79th 
year.  On  Friday,  the  26th  of  July,  he  went  to  his  room 
about  nine  o'clock,  recorded  the  state  of  the  barometer,  thermo- 
meter, etc.,  at  that  hour.  About  half-past  nine  he  retired  to  bed, 
spent  a  restless  night,  but  appeared  not  worse  than  usual,  when 
his  attendant  left  his  bed-side  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Though  he  had  been  warned  to  remain  in  bed,  yet  he  seems,  m 
making  an  unavailing  effort  to  rise,  to  have  fallen  backwards, 
and  was  found  with  his  head  on  the  floor  quite  lifeless. 

With  an  appreciation  of  intellectual  ment  which  few  communi- 
ties in  England  have  exhibited,  the  municipal  body  and  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  of  Manchester  resolved  to  honour  the  memory 
of  their  eminent  fellow-citizen  with  a  public  funeral.  Although 
the  Society  of  Friends,  to  which  he  belonged,  objected  to  the  mea- 
sure, the  conduct  of  the  funeral  was  intrusted  to  the  authorities 
of  the  town.  The  remains,  deposited  in  a  lead  cofSn  enclosed  in 
one  of  oak,  were  placed  in  an  apartment  in  the  Town  Hall,  hung 
with  black  drapery  and  artificially  lighted.  Upwards  of  40,000 
spectators  passed  through  the  apartment  for  some  days,  many  of 
tnem  but  little  cognizant  of  the  claims  of  their  deceased  townsman. 

The  funeral  took  place  on  the  12th  of  August.  A  procession 
of  a  hundred  carriages,  and  many  hundred  persons  on  foot,  accom- 
panied the  body  to  the  Ardwick  Cemetery,  on  the  south-east 
side  of  the  city.  The  streets  and  the  windows  were  crowded  with 
numberless  spectators ;  400  of  the  police  were  on  duty,  each 
wearing  a  ba<Le  of  mourning ;  and  nearly  all  the  shops  a/d  ware- 
houses  in  the  fine  of  the  procession  were  closed.  The  grave,  to 
which  the  remains  of  a  humble  and  simple  philosopher  were  thus 
magnificently  conducted,  was  surrounded  with  a  strong  railing, 
endosing  a  space  about  twenty  feet  square.  A  tombstone,  con- 
sisting of  a  solid  red  granite  pediment  and  overhanging  slab,  wit 
the  inscription,  John  Dalton,  in  large  letters,  and  the  date  of 
his  birth  and  death  in  smaller  ones,  was  erected  some  years  after 
his  death,  when  the  sum  of  L.5312  was  raised'  by  subscription 
for  this  and  other  purposes.  He  himself  had  originally  set  aside 
L.2000  to  establish  a  chair  of  Chemistry  at  Oxford,  from  which 
the  Atomic  Theory,  as  propounded  by  himself,  should  be  ex- 
plained ;  but  a  desire  to  repair  the  losses  sustained  by  Mr  Johns, 
to  show  his  gratitude  to  his  affectionate  friend,  Mr  Peter  Clare,  and 
to  Mr  Neilo,  to  whose  table  he  had  for  many  years  been  regularly 
welcomed,  induced  him  to  alter  his  will.  In  place  of  emploving  an v 

Sart  of  the  subscription  to  establish  a  chair  at  Oxford,  his  friends 
iecided  upon  applying  it  to  an  analogous  purpose.  Owen's  Col- 
lege having  been  founded  in  Manchester  since  his  death,  a  large 
part  of  the  fund  has  been  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  two 
Dalton  chemical  scholarships  of  L.50,  for  two  years;  two  Dalton 
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mathematical  scholarships  for  the  same  time;  Dalton  prizes  from 
L.IO  to  L.25 ;  and  a  Dalton  natural  history  prize  of  L.15| — all  of 
which  were  advertised  for  competition  in  1856. 

In  his  personal  appearance  Dr  Dalton  was  of  middle  statore,  and 
of  a  vigorous  muscular  frame.  A  portrait  of  him  by  Allen^  taken 
in  1814^  in  his  forty-eighth  year,  represents  him  in  his  manhood. 
The  bust  of  Chantrey  exhibits  him  at  a  more  advanced  age ;  wbils 
a  successful  portrait  by  Mr  Phillips  shows  him  '^  when  his  feat- 
ures had  lost  much  of  their  chiselled  firmness."  He  has  been 
thought  to  have  had  a  considerable  likeness  to  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton. In  their  mental  powers,  too,  there  were  many  points  of  re- 
4seniblance.  With  but  little  imagination  or  genius,  all  their  dis- 
coveries were  the  result  of  industry  and  patient  thought.  Experi- 
ment and  observation  were  their  never-failing  guides ;  and  when 
they  did  venture  into  the  regions  of  hj'pothesis,  it  was  with  the 
resolution  of  subjecting  their  speculations  to  the  severest  scrutiny. 
In  their  reh'gious  and  moral  character^  too,  their  resemblance 
was  considerable.  In  the  creed  of  both  are  found  the  great  truths 
of  Christian  doctrine.  Their  faith,  too,  shone  in  their  works ;  and 
in  their  moral  nature,  justice,  generosity,  and  Christian  charity 
were  conspicuous. 

Having  devoted  so  much  of  our  space,  as  we  wished  to  do^  to  i^ 
popular  sketch  of  the  life  of  Dr  Dalton,  we  must  endeavour  ver^ 
onefly  to  give  some  account  of  the  great  discovery  with  which  his 
name  will  be  for  ever  associated. 

Various  opinions  have  been  entertained  respecting  the  consti- 
tution of  body  or  matter.  Democritu&  Epicurus,  Bacon,  and 
Newton,  have  regarded  it  as  composed  oi  indivisible  atoms  placed 
at  a  distance  from  each  other,  boscovich  discarded  atoms  alto- 
gether, and  regards  the  elements  of  matter  as  physical  points 
which  are  inextended,  and  which  are  the  centres  of  attractive  and 
repulsive  forces.  This  singulsur  hypothesis,  though  maintained  by 
,so  distinguished  a  philosopner  as  Mt  Faraday,  is  not  likely  to  have 
many  supporters. 

In  the  Atomic  hypothesis  of  Dalton,  the  particles  of  bodies  are 
ponderable  and  inoivisible,  and  they  have  length,  breadth,  and 
thickness,  and  therefore  form;  and  that  hypothesis  consists  in 
showinff  how  these  particles  are  combineci  in  vArious  bodies 
8usce]>tible  of  chemical  analysis.  Assuming  that  every  comnound 
body  invariably  consists  of  the  same  components,  the  first  law  is 
that  of  definite  or  conatont  mvporiion.  WtdeXf  for  example,  firom 
whatever  source  it  be  aenved,  is  composed  invariaoly  of  8 
parts  in  weight  of  oxygen^  and  1  of  hydrogen ;  and  jcommon  salt* 
or  muriate  of  soda  invariably  contains  35  parts  of  ehhrintj  and 
22  of  sodiunu  If  any  other  matter  is  contained  in  the  water  or 
in  the  salt|  it  is  uncombined  or  only  mechanically  mixed  with  the 
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water  or  the  salt.  This  law  was  known  to  Bergman,  Cavendish, 
Lavoisier,  and  others ;  but  was  demonstrated  byWenzel,  Richter, 
and  Proust. 

The  second  law  of  the  Atomic  hypothesis  is  that  o(  multiple 
proportion ;  a  mode  of  combination  in  which  the  higher  numbers 
are  multiples  of  the  lowest, — ^that  is,  if  8  parts  of  oxygen  combine 
with  any  body,  8^  or  8|  cannot  combine  with  the  same  body :  16 
parts  of  it,  or  24  or  32,  multiples  of  8,  must  be  combined  with  it 
Wore  it  is  saturated.  The  five  Compounds  of  nitrogen  and  oxy- 
gen afford  a  fine  example  of  this  law. 

Nitrous  oxide  consists  of  14  nitrogen  and    8  oxygen. 
Nitric  oxide  „        14  „  16 

Hyponitrous  acid    „         14  „  24 

Nitrous  acid  „        14  ,)  32 

Nitric  add  „        14  „  40 

This  law  of  multiple  proportion  was  certainlt  discovered  by  Mr 
Biggins,  Professor  of  uhemistry  in  Dublin ;  but  Dalton  was  not 
aware  of  what  had  been  done  by  his  predecessor,  and  had  the 
merit  of  establishing  the  law  by  numerous  analyses,  and  applying 
it  to  various  theo^tical  and  practical  purposes. 

The  third  law  of  combination  has  received  the  name  ofrecipro^ 
eal  proportionj — that  is,  if  16  parts  of  sulphur  combine  with  or 
saturate  8  of  oxygen,  and  if  27  parts  of  iron  saturate  8  of  oxy- 
gen, 16  parts  of  sulphur  will  saturate  27  of  iron.  This  law  was 
liscovered  by  Wenzel,  and  published  in  1777,  and  was  confirmed 
by  numerous  analyses  by  Bichter. 

The  fourth  law  of  the  Atomic  hypothesis  is  that  of  compound 
proportion ;  according  to  which  the  combining  number,  or  propor- 
tion, of  the  compound  body  is  the  suih  of  the  combining  numbers, 
or  proportion,  of  its  components.  The  combining  number  of 
tocttefj  for  example,  is  9;  but  9  is  the  sum  of  the  components  of 
water,  namely,  8  parts  of  octygen  and  1  of  hydrogen.  In  like 
manner,  the  combining  proportion  of  marble  is  50,  which  is  the 
sum  of  its  components,  viz.,  22  of  carbonic  acid,  and  28  of  lime. 

These  views  of  chemical  combination  presented  themselves 
to  Dalton  in  1803.  They  were  first  adopted  and  explained  by 
Dr  Thomas  Thomson,  and  afterwards  cordially  by  Woliaston,  and 
reluctantly  by  Davy.  In  France  thev  were  welcomed  by  Gay 
Lussac,  who,  in  1809,  discovered  the  law  of  volumes  according 
to  which  the  gases  combine  in  equal  or  multiple  volumes ;  and 
wherever  chemistiy  is  studied,  the  Atomical  hypothesis  of  Dalton, 
as  we  are  entitled  to  call  it,  is  universally  received  and  admired 
"  on  the  twofold  ground,"  as  Dr  George  Wilson  remarks,  "  of 
its  beauty  as  a  metnod  of  expressing  the  order  and  symmetnr  of 
material  nature,  and  its  value  as  a  means  of  apprehending  and  in- 
culcating great  chemical  truths." 
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Abticle  YII. — 1.   (Euvrea   Competes  de  B&ranger.     Paris, 
Perrotln. 

2.  MSmoirea  aur  Biranger^  reciteilUs  et  mis  en  ordre  par  Savinien 
Lapointe.    Paris,  G.  Havard. 

3.  Qmrante-cinq  lettres  aur  Biranger^  et  ditaiU  sur  aa  mepubliis 
par  Madame  Liouiae  Collet.    Paris,  Librairie  Nouvelle. 

Anecdote-mongebs  and  collectors  of  gossip  are  already  busy 
with  Beranger.  The  French  public  is  anxious  to  know  as 
much  as  possible  respecting  a  man  with  whom  they  all  felt 
thoroughly  identified ;  thev  are  conscious  that  the  ^reat  chanr 
aonnier  was  the  true  embodunent  of  their  thoughts,  theur  passions, 
and  their  sympathies ;  and  they  almost  expect  to  discover  in  the 
secret  of  his  every-day  life  the  spell  which  made  him  so  essen- 
tially, so  exclusively — ^we  might  say — the  poet  of  France.  A 
few  facts  have  already  been  coUected  in  the  brochures  of  Madame 
Louise  Collet  and  M.  Savinien  Lapointe ;  a  few  more  may  be 
found  scattered  hither  and  thither  in  the  feuilletona  of  the  dsuly 
newspapers,  and,  without  waiting  for  the  publication  of  the  post- 
humous works,  which  M.  Perrotm,  the  bard's  editor  and  finend, 
has  now  in  the  press,  we  think  that  we  have  before  us  elements 
enough  fix»m  which  we  shall  be  able  to  draw,  for  the  benefit  of 
our  readers,  a  sketch  of  Bdranger^s  life  and  influence. 

Yes,  "Beranger,"  and  not  "De  Beranger" — althou^  the 
latter  appellation  is  the  one  sanctioned  by  me  parish-remster— 
but  the  singer  of  the  French  bourgeoisie  dropped  the  anstocraUc 
particle  at  a  very  early  period.  We  have  not  been  attracted  to 
this  artide  by  any  great  love  for,  or  by  warm  admiration  o^ 
Beranger.  His  works,  however,  will  long  continue  to  keep  alive 
and  to  control  one  of  the  most  powerful  political  forces  now  at 
work  in  France,  which  is  as  surely  destmed,  in  the  ftiture,  to 
influence  the  moral  condition  of  that  great  country,  as  it  has  done 
in  the  past.  And  even,  as  in  the  case  of  Bums,  when  the  higher 
mind  of  France  shall  turn  away  from  the  loose  and  licentious 
eflusions  of  the  chansonnier,  they  will  continue  to  influence  the 
lower  classes  of  society,  which  have  ever  played  such  an  impor- 
tant part  during  crises  in  French  politics.  It  seemed  good,  then, 
to  devote  a  few  pages  to  the  works  quoted  above* 

The  Boswells  of  the  transcendental  school  are  remarkably  fond 
of  discovering  something  symbolical,  mysterious,  and  ominous  in 
the  least  particulars  of  a  great  man's  life.  Thus  they  have  en- 
deavoured to  form  a  Beranger  according  to  their  own  pre-con- 
ceived  notions,  and  to  exphun,  after  the  approved  fisrmulas  of 
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their  dim  phflosophy^  a  character  than  whom  none  was  ever 
less  qualified  to  discuss  metaphysics.  We  shall  not  attempt  such 
high-flown  notions,  hut  ask  m>m  the  poet  himself  the  plam  truth 
respecting  the  year  and  place  of  his  birth : — 

Dans  ce  Paris  plein  d'or  et  de  mis^re. 
En  Tan  da  Christ  mil  sept  cent  quatre-vingt, 
Chez  un  tailleor  mon  paavre  et  vieaz  grand-pere, 
Moi  noaveau-n^.    •     .    • 

In  plain  prose,  Pierre-Jean  de  B^ranger  was  bom  in  Paris,  Bue 
Montorgueil,  on  August  19th,  1780.  Whilst  his  father  was  en- 
gaged m  financial  spectdations,  which  seem  to  have  deadened 
even  his  parental  feehngs,  the  "  grand-papa'*  Champi — a  notable 
tailor  by-the-bye — ^watched  over  the  cnild,  took  charge  of  him 
entirely,  and  packed  him  ofi*  to  Auxerre  under  the  caie  of  a 
Burgundy  nurse. 

It  has  often  been  remarked,  that  the  incidents  of  early  child- 
hood leave  on^  our  mind  a  deeper  impression  than  the  events 
of  a  comparatively  later  date.  Bdranger^s  recollections  of  his 
nurse  were  never  very  vivid ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  always 
remembered  his  foster-father^s  care,  and  found  in  him  the  same 
generous,  disinterested  afiection  which  characterized  the  old 
tailor  of  the  Bue  Montorgueil. 

"I  was  five  vears  old,"  says  the  poet,  "when  I  returned  home. 
Grand-papa  Cnampi  owed  several  months'  nursing ;  I  even  think 
it  was  more  than  one  year.  The  foster-father  did  not  ask  for 
his  money.  On  the  day  when  he  received  the  letter  which  ap- 
prised him  of  our  separation,  I  remember  that  the  intelligence 
threw  the  whole  cottage  into  the  greatest  consternation.  The 
irl  cried.  There  was  between  the  father  and  mother  a  rather 
ong  discussion  on  the  subject  of  knowing  who  should  take  the 
chiH  back  to  Paris.  Both  declined  the  task.  At  last  the  2>^^ 
nourricier  accompanied  me.  John  deposited  me  upon  the  tauor^s 
work-table,  shed  a  flood  of  tears  as  he  gave  me  a  parting  em- 

which  was  due  to  him 
seems  as  if  I  were 
iS  vou  tne  cnua.'  it  was  very  difficult  to  comfort  the 
poor  lellow.*** 

We  are  unable  to  ascertain  what  causes  had  lessened  the 
receipts  of  Monsieur  Champi,  the  maitre  tailleur.    Things  in 

feneral  were  declining  fi^m  bad  to  worse ;  gloomy  forebomngs 
ad  got  possession  of  every  mind ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
few  people  could  go  to  the  expense  of  providmg  a  satin  waist- 
coat, when  famine,  bankruptcy,  and  civil  war  were  threatening 
France  with  utter  destruction.  The  fact  is, that  youngPierre-Jean 

*  IiApointe,  p.  aa. 
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was  left  to  do  very  much  as  lie  Kked, — ^that  is  to  say,  to  neglect 
his  hooks,  cut  school,  and  spend  his  time  with  the  gamins  of  the 
neighhourhood,  playing  at  marhles,  commenting  upon  the  latest 
pranks  of  Monsienr  de  Mirabean,  or  gathering  the  intelligence 
about  the  approaching  session  of  the  State^-Gaieral. 

"  Papa  Cnanipi/' — w©  qjuote  from  the  same  authority — "  who 
had  been  unusually  hsrdi  with  his  own  children,  tceated  his  grand- 
son with  the  greatest  weakness,  or  rather  indu^nce.  He  would 
not  allow  anybody  to  contradict  me ;  'every  one  was  to  be  at  my 
beck  and  call,  ready  to  execute  the  commands  of  Monsieur  son 
petit /lis.  The  reajson  he  alleged  for  such  kindness  was  my  ex- 
treme debili^.  The  fact  is,  that  I  was  weak,  although  a  good- 
looking  child ;  therefore  my  grand&ther  had  no  difficulty  in 
making  the  whole  family  acquiesce  in  his  opinion.  I  was  sent 
to  a  school  in  the  cul-a&sac  de  la  Bouteille.  As  my  grand- 
father's house  was  opposite^  I  had  only  the  street  to  cross.  The 
class  was  held  on  the  first  floor.  I  felt  no  inclination  for  books, 
and  often  pretended  to  be  iU,  in  order  that  I  might  be  kept 
away.  ^  My  head  aches,'  I  used  to  say,  and  that  was  enough ; 
papa  Champi,  thoroughly  frightened,  made  me  stay  with  mm, 
or  perhaps  sent  me  out  for  a  walk,  just  as  I  felt  inclined,  and  this 
infallibly  brought  about  my  cure.** ' 

If  history  had  not  recoraed  for  our  benefit  the  experience  of 
other  lads  who  became  illustrious  men  without  going  to  school, 
we  might  well  grieve  over  the  truant  dispositions  of  young 
B^ranger.  The  lad,  who  was  to  be  in  after  times  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  used  to  spend  his  time  in  composing  and  relating  to  his 
companions  tales  of  chivalry,  not  very  long  before  the  period 
when  Champi's  grandson  roamed  through  the  streets  of  Paris  in 
quest  of  frm.  Fun  I  there  was  not  much  of  it  to  be  had  then ; 
and  one  day,  the  rolling  noise  of  artillery,  the  deafenmg  shouts 
of  the  victorious  Gardes  Franfaisesy  and  the  crash  of  the  gates 
of  the  Bastille  as  they  fell,  never  to  rise  again — such  was  the 
scene  which  the  scnolar  of  the  culrde-sao  de  la  Bouteille  was 
called  upon  to  witness. 

Pour  un  captifi  souvenir  plein  de  charmes ! 
J'^tais  bien  jeane ;  on  criait :  Yengeons-nous  I 
A  la  Bastille !  aox  arm«s !  vite  aux  amies  1 
Marchands,  bourgeois,  artisans,  coucaient  toos. 
Je  vois  pd^lir  et  la  femme  et  la  fille ; 
Le  canon  gronde  aox  rappels  da  tambour. 
Victoire  au  peuple,  il  a  pris  la  Bastille  I 
Un  beau  soleil  a  t^l6  ce  grand  jour. 

The  first  step^  in  the  career  of  the  French  Bevolution  wis 

*  Lapoiate,  pp.  98, 24. 
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soon  followed  by  that  well-known  series  of  events  which  led  to  the 
^  Beign  of  Terror."  It  had  become  rather  unsafe  for  a  child  to 
rnna&  the  streets  of  Pari.,when  the  cry  of^ilalanteme-w^i 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  when  summary  execution  was  soon  to 
be  the  kt  of  all  those  whose  republican  sentiments  had  not  been 
thoroughly  vouched  for  by  competent  9an8Hndottee.  Bather 
than  s^4  grandson  swing  from  a  lamp-post,  M.  Champi  made 
up  his  mind  to  part  once  more  with  him ;  and  accordingly  the  boy 
was  despatchea  to  Pi&ronne^  where  lived  an  aunt  of  bis,  by  name 
Madame  Bouvet.  This  lady,  although  attached  to  the  pnnciples 
of  the  Bevolution,  was  a  woman  of  good  principles.  Her  occupar- 
tion  (she  was  an  aubergiste  or  inn-keeper)  left  her  time  to  cuiti- 
vate  her  taste  for  literature ;  and  sue  had  a  small  library,  to 
which  her  nephew  enjoyed  firee  and  unrestricted  access.  Un- 
fortunately, together  with  the  works  of  Bacine,  F^nelon,  and 
Comeille,  this  collection  contained  the  more  objectionable  pro- 
ductions of  Voltaire ;  and  young  B^ranger  devoured  these  with 
all  the  avidity  of  a  boy  who  had  be^i  taught  to  hail  in  the 
pbilosaphe  de  Ferney^  the  regenerator  of  the  human  race.  The 
now  hackneyed  anecdote  of  the  storm  proves  how  speedily  firee- 
thinking  principles  can  take  root  in  the  heart,  and  blight,  under 
their  withering  effect,  every  sentiment  of  awe  for  the  power  of 
God. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  doctrines  of  Yoltaire  and  of  the  '^  En- 
^clop^die,'*  reduced  into  practice  by  the  Lycurgi  and  the 
l!n*acos  of  the  French  Bepublic,  had  grv^i  rise  to  a  style  of 
literature  which  was  assiduously  cultivated  by  all  the  young 
generation.  '^Patriotic  institutes" — species  of  debating  socie- 
ties— ^were  springing  up  on  all  sides.  In  the  "Patriotic  Insti- 
tute" of  Peronne,  the  young  alumni  were  taught  the  "  Bights  of 
Man,"  the  "  Bepublican  Ciuendar,"  and  the  art  of  composition, 
illustrated  by  addresses  to  TalUen,  Bobespierre,  and  Collot 
d*Herbois.  B^ranger  seems  to  have  in  a  very  short  time  quali- 
fied himself  as  an  accomplished  club-orator;  and  it  is  said  that 
he  was  sadly  annoyed  wnen  his  aunt  removed  him  firom  the 
patriotic  care  of  cttoyen  Ballue-Bellanglise,  the  founder  of  the 
club,  to  the  less  noisy  but  more  useful  protection  of  a  printer, 
M.  Laisney,  who,  together  with  the  means  of  earning  an  honest 
livelihood,  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  completing,  or  rather  of 
carrying  on,  his  education. 

J'ai  fait  ici  plus  d'un  apprentissage, 
A  la  paresse,  h^las!  toujours  enclin. 
Mais  je  me  crus  des  droits  au  nom  de  sage, 
Lorsqu'on  m'apprit  le  metier  de  Franklin. 

"  I  had,"  says  Beranger,  "  such  an  idea  of  a  printing-office, 
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'dmt  I  entei^  it,  as  I  would  have  done  a  (empla,  bare4ieaded« 
.But  the  leaders  of  the  locality  not  powessbg  eitW  all  the  peace- 
ful virtues  or  the  classic  language  which  I  iimdly  imagi&ea  thej 
rhad  at  their  command^  I  was  ooliged  to  niodify  very  much  mj 
opinion  of  them;  I  could  not  get  Teoooealed  to  kkfa  and  cnlb. 
^Maman  Bouvet  took  me  away.  I  had  learnt  yery  litde  of  the 
printec^s  craft,  except  the  art  of  making  paper  ctps,  in  which  I 
was  pre-eminently  suocesafiil.^ 

In  the  meanwhile,  matters  had  gone  on  rather  doubtfully  with 
:M.  de  Beranger  pire.  Deeply  caagaged  in  die  Boyalist  move- 
moity  and  firmly  convinced  of  the  approaching  return  of  the 
JBourbon  £Eunily,  the  old  gentleman  was  anticipating  the  total 
^oomfiture  of  sans-oulottism,  and  for  himsdf,  as  a  small  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  services,  an  'appointment  at  YeraaiUes — some 
wand  of  office,  ¥dth,  perhaps,  the  rights  of  grtmies  and  petUw 
tntrSea^  and  what  else  besiaest  In  the  midst  of  all  these  dreams, 
down  tumbles  Fierrs-JTean,  the  journeyman  printer,quite  as  deeply 
enthusiastic  for  the  cause  of  the  Bepublic,  most  clever  at  making 
paper  caps,  singing  ^^  U  ekant  du  difjart^^  and  repeating  with 
.marked  emphasis  uie  fiunons  Mnes  of  ms  favourite  poet : — 

«<  Les  prStres  ne  sent  pas  ce  qu'un  vain  peuple  pense; 
Notre  credalit^  fait  tonte  lear  science.^' ^ 

The  progress  of  theBevokition  speedilyovertumed  tbeBoyalist's 
hopes.  Instead  of  enjoying  the  entrie$  both  great  and  small,  he 
•  was  arrested  and  jmiominiously  thrown  into  the  prison  of  the 
.Temple,  as  many  o£er8  had  been  before  him;  and  when  he  was 
at  last  released,  it  was  only  to  have  the  mortification  of  seeing 
General  Bonaparte  at  the  Tuileries,  and  himself  totally  mine£ 
'  He  died  soon  after,  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  fifty<4;wo. 
Such  a  catastrophe  would  have  damped  the  spirits  of  any  other 
but  the  chansonnier  in  po8$e:  after  the  visions  of  twenty  £ranc 
pieces  piled  up  in  neat  little  columns,  and  bank*notes  spread  out 
in  layers  twelve  or  fourteen  deep,  to  &U  down  to  a  dry  crust  of 
bread  and  a  dass  of  water  I  Whv,  citaven  Ballue-Bellaagliae 
himself  with  all  his  patriotism,  could  not  nave  stood  it.  Fortu- 
nately,  by  the  interests  of  Arnault,  whose  fiiendahip^  bad  made, 
he  got  an  appointment  to  .an  affioe^  to  which  a  small  salazj  was 
attached. 

But  before  the  appointment  of  Beranger  to  a  cleikship  in  the 
offices  of  the  University,  he  had  alreadv  attracted  the  notice  of 
Lucian  Bonaparte,  whose  independent  character,  at  a  time  when 
moral  degraaation  was  the  general  rule,  cannot  too  much  be 
praised,  lie  sent  for  Beranger;  talked  with  him  for  a  lon^  time 
on  his  position,  his  wishes,  and  his  works;  encouraged  mm  to 
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persevere  in  the  du»or  <if  literatlun;  and  i9?lieii  his  own  liberal 
opinions  had  bronchi  down  npon  him  the  dispkasnre  of  the  Em- 
peror, and  obfiged  him  to  withdraw  to  Rome,  he  made  over  to 
J^dranger  the  salaty  he  received  as  Member  of  the  French  Insti- 
tute, accompan^g  the  kind  present  with  the  following  letter: — 

^  Je  voQS  pne  aaccqiter  mon  trattement  de  Flnstitnt,  et  je  ne 
donte  pas  que  si  vona  ocmtinnez  de  cuhiver  votre  talent  par  le 
travail,  Iroas  ne  tojrez  un  des  ornements  de  notre  Pamasse.  Soi- 
gnea  snrtoat  le  xiiytimie;  ae  ceases  pas  d'etre  hardi^  mais  soyea 
plus  fl^gant." 

We  iraed  scarcely  sary  that  B^nanger  never  fbisot  the  Miecenaa 
whose  timely  and  considerate  assistance  had  shed  a  bright  lidit 
over  the  beginning  of  his  literary  life,  and  reHeved  him  fromthe 
pressure  of  actual  want.  ^  The  TOooUection  of  my  benefactor," 
aaid  he,  ^  will  follow  me  to  the  tomb."  • 

Omr  readers,  of  course,  will  ask,  what  were  the  songs  which 
£^niuger  had  composed  at  that  period — ^what  were  the  subjects 
<if  his  satire?  Against  what  abusiBs  in  Church  or  State  had  he 
directed  his  shafist  Bdran^  was  not  vet  a  eAonsofiittsr, — at 
least  he  was  not  known  9&  sodi.  His  nrst  prodoctien,  ^^  The 
Garland  of  Boses,"  published  at  Fi6ronne  in  1797,  consisted  of 
anudl  pieces  in  the  style  of  Pamy  and  Dorat.  Besides  that,  he 
had  begun  an  epic  poem  on  the  subject  of  Clovis,  and  composed 
several  odea  on  rengiouB  ihemes,  written  in  a  sbrle  which,  cer- 
tainly, would  not  have  led  any  one  to  anticipate  m  their  author 
the  same  B^ranger  who  was  d^ortly  afterwards  to  compose  PaiU 
laasej  le  Marquis  de  Carabasj  and  Les  BMrendt  Phrte.  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  had  piA)lishcd  his  G(mie  du  Chrutiamrnne^  and  it 
is  curious  to  notice  the  influence  upon  a  writer  whose  greatest 
reputation  is  unfortunately  derived  £rom  a  systematic  contempt 
for  religion.  The  following  lines,  reprinted  in  the  pre&ce  to  the 
Complete  Works,  and  taken  from  a  poem,  entitled  Meditationj 
49trike  us  as  exceedingly  interesting.  The  reader,  in  order  to 
appreciate  them  better,  must  bear  in  mind,  that  at  the  time  when 
they  were  written  (1802),  M.  de  Lamartine  had  not  yet  begun  to 
sing,  and  that  the  artificial  and  flimsy  poetry  of  Delille  was  still 
considered  as  the  ne  pins  uUrh  of  fine  writing. 

Aa  milieu  des  tombeaux  qu'environorait  la  nuit, 
Ainsi  je  m^ditais  par  leur  silence  instruit. 
Les  fils  viennent  ici  se  reanir  aax  p^res 
Qu'ils  n'y  retrouvent  plus,  qu'ils  y  portaeint  nagueres, 
Disais-je,  quaad  F^clat  des  premiers  feux  dn  jour 
Tint  du  chant  des  oisecaux  ranimer  ce  s^jour. 
Le  soleil  voit,  du  baut  des  vo&tes  ^temelles, 
Passer  dans  les  palais  des  families  nouvelles; 
Families  et  palais,  il  verra  tout  p^rirl 
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n  a  th  mourir  tout,  toat  renaitre  et  monriri 
Vu  des  hommes,  prodaits  de  la  cendre  des  hommes, 
Et,  lugubre  flambeaa  da  s^palcre  oii  nous  sommesy 
Lni-mime,  k  ce  long  deuil  fatigu^  d'avoir  lai, 
S'eteindra  devant  Dieu,  comme  nous  devant  lui. 

These  lines,  and  sach  as  tkese,  were  running  through  Bdran- 
ger^s  imagination,  whilst  twice  a-day  he  walkea  over  the  distance 
which  separated  his  small  appartement  de  garfon  finom  the  ofBce, 
where  his  services  as  a  clerk  were  remunerated  at  the  rate  of 
eighty  pounds  per  annum;  ^  and  sometimes,  as  he  met  on  the 
way  the  then  kmg  of  song,  Desaugiers,  with  an  expression  half 
of  contenapt,  half  of  jealousy,  he  was  wont  to  mutter  between  his 
teeth:  ^^  Well!  welll  I  could  write  songs  ouite  as  well  as  you 
do,  if  I  liked;  only  there  are  those  poems  or  minel" 

One  morning,  M.  de«Fontanes,  grand-master  of  the  French 
University  xm&x  Napoleon,  received  an  anon;nnons  letter,  in 
which  he  was  warned  that  one  of  his  clerks,  Beranger  by  name, 
instead  of  earning  conscientiously  the  salary  bestowed  upon  him 
by  the  munificence  of  Government,  spent  his  time  in  composing 
songs*  And  wluxt  songs!  The  notorious  Roi  d  Yvetot  was  enclosea 
as  a  specimen.  It  seemed  certainly  bold  in  a  young  man,  dr- 
ciunstanced  as  Beranger  then  happened  to  be,  to  read  a  lecture 
of  moderation  to  Napoleon-le-grand.  The  cautious  M.  de  Fon- 
tanes  thought  so;  he  forthwim  took  the  manuscript  and  sub- 
'  mitted  it  to  his  Imperial  Majesty. 

The  date  of  <<  le  Roi  dC  Yvetot  is  1813.  Napoleon  had  gained 
the  victories  of  Lutzen  and  Bautzen,  but  still  he  saw  that  his 
power  was  waning ;  and  it  is  by  no  meiSis  unnatural  to  suppose 
that  at  that  time  he  found  it  prudent  not  to  disregard  that  long- 
ing for  peace  which  was  manifesting  itself  throughout  the  countiy. 
At  all  events,  B^ran^r,  tacitly  allowed  to  myme  just  as  he 
.pleased,  followed  up  his  satire  on  the  Emperor  by  another  set  of 
stanzas  calledX^/S^^^r;  and  when  the  dignitaries  of  that  grave 
body  complained  to  Napoleon  of  the  liber^  taken  with  their 
character  and  morality,  tne  answer  was : — "  Gentlemen,  I  have 
had  no  objection  to  the  Roi  d  Yvetot;  you  have  permitted  it  to  be 
sung.  May  I,  in  my  turn,  ask  the  same  favour  for  le  SinateurT* 

Tne  sarcastic  spirit  of  Beranger  was  not  satisfied  with  the  op- 
portunity supplied  by  poetiy,  and  the  natural  accompaniment  of 
a  popular  time.  It  must  needs  express  itself  in  plain  prose,  and 
reflect  on  the  excesses  of  despotic  power  in  the  very  drawing- 
room  of  M.  de  Fontanes.  One  evening  a  rather  obsequious 
emphyij  anxious,  no  doubt,  to  make  a  strong  profession  of  im- 
perialism, exclaimed: — ^^  Alexander  alone  could  tame  Bucephalus; 

'  He  began  with  fortj-fonr  pounds,  and  nerer  rose  higher  than  a  salary  of 
two  thousand  francs. 
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no  one  but  Napoleon  {he  Great  wonld  be  able  to  mle  oyer  France." 
^  Oh  I  oh  I"  answered  Bdranrar,  who  had  overheard  the  remark, 
^  do  you  compare  France  to  Bucephalus?  A  donkey  would  have 
been  a  better  simile;  for  then  it  would  tell  you,  perhaps,  on  what 
part  the  saddle  sails  it."  This  was  canring  pbun  speaking  some- 
what too  fiir;  the  chansonnier  received  a  sound  lecture  m  con-* 
seouence. 

Whilst  the  star  of  the  victor  of  Austerlitz  was  thus  sinking 
gradually  below  the  horizon, — ^whilst  the  general  anxiety  was  in- 
creasing, and  disaffection  and  treason  were  surely  hastening  the 
disorganization  of  the  empire, — songs  still  sparkled  at  intervals^ 
and  Suinsonniersy  when  not  engaged  in  rhyming  about  political 
subjects,  would  run  riot  in  bacchanalian  strains,  too  often  withr 
out  the  slightest  respect  for  the  laws  of  morality  and  religion. 
The  celebrated  societies  which  met  at  the  Caveau,  the  Cadran 
bleu^  and  the  Moulin  de  beurrej  had  not  yet  assumed  a  political 
character;  they  were  merely  festive  associations,  periodicafgather- 
ings  of  free-livers,  who  amply  proved  that  they  deserved  the  cele^ 
brated  qualification  of  Horace,  Epicuri  de  grege  porcum.  There 
Desaugiers,  Armand  Gouffe,  Dumersan,  and  a  thousand  others, 
used  to  meet;  twelve  hundred  persons  busily  plied  the  knife  and 
fork  around  tables  Ipread  out  in  the  open  air;  and  when  the  chair- 
man had  given  the  simial  towards  the  end  of  the  repast,  Anacreons 
sprunff  up  in  every  mrection,  under  the  influence  of  champagne 
and  chambertin,  and  song  followed  song  in  quick  succession. 

Some  persons  may  perhaps  accuse  us  of  being  unnecessarily 
squeamisn, because  we  decline,  in  this  review,  even  uluding  to  those 
licentious  effiiSions  which  have  disgraced  the  genius  of  ^roranger. 
But  we  would  ask  this  plain  question,  in  the  words  of  a  moc&m 
critic : — ^'  Can  a  man  smg  what  he  would  not  dare  to  s«^,  and 
is  rhyme  a  sufficient  safe-conduct  for  licentiousness  ?"  We  are 
stiU  wondering  how  men,  whom  their  talent  raises  above  the 
multitude — men  of  noble  sentiments,  if  we  can  judge  firom  the 
average  of  their  writings — could  degrade  themselves  so  far  as  to 
disclose  to  the  public,  without  any  shame,  the  secret  of  their  most 
ignoble  thoughts!  What  dignity  can  he  show  in  private  life 
who  has  thus  surrendered  himself,  and  who,  to  speak  like  Ph»- 
drus,  ituUi  nudavit  animi  comcientiam  f  It  is  in  vain  for  B^ran- 
ger  to  tell  us,  as  an  excuse,  that  ^^  les  gens  v^ritablement  sages, 
toujours  indulgents,  pardonment  des  ecsrts  k  la  gait^,  et  per- 
mettent  k  I'innocence  de  sourire ;"  we  are  still  of  opinion,  with 
the  same  critic,  that  '^  bad  words,  to  whatever  tune  they  are  sung, 
are  bad  actions."  Moliere,  La  Fontaine,  are  also  often  adduc^ 
as  authorities ;  but  the  talent  which  these  ^reat  writers  have  un- 
fortunately shown  in  describing  objectionable  scenes,  and  casting 
ridicule  upon  the  most  sacr^  ties,  only  ^rves  to  prove  how 
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generally  the  oonsciQiisitesd  of  monditp  hA  been  deadened  aad 
planted  in  Fraace.  That  Molxfare's  Atnphiir^on  should  h«^e 
bem  perfeimed  imder  tlie  Hmction'of  Loi^  ^^  nd  dut  La 
Fontaine's  Tales  should  have  been  the  fetoiirite  book  of  the  Bsae 
ladies  of  that  monarch's  ooort,  cannot  be  quoted  as  the  justifieaK 
tbn  of  Bdnmger.  We  quite  reskrn  ourselves  to  the  impntalioii 
of  over-strictness^  when  we  say  that  morality  would  gain  mndi, 
and  literature  would  sustain  little  loss^  were  all  the  wansammei^s 
Anacreontic  efiusions  destrovedw 

^  Mes  chansons,  c'est  moi, '  said  Banger.  We  find^  therefior^ 
as  one  of  the  constituent  parts  of  his  moral  character,  a  kind  of 
lefined  Epicurism,  which  forms  the  subject  of  most  of  his  early 
productions,  and  which  led  him  to  consider  Ufe  as  a  sort  of  dream, 
which  we  must  while  away  as  pleasandv  as  possible.  This  fea- 
ture, however  strongly  muked  in  the  first  reeueil^  became  gra- 
dnalty  weaker  and  weaker;  the  satirical  element,  on  the  contnury, 
acquuedmore  extension,  until  it  pervaded  the  whole  of  the  hitler 
songs;  and  B6ranger  oonld  say  at  last,  with  much  truth,-^-* 

Ma  gait^  s'en  est  all^ ; 
Sage  ou  fon  qoi  la  rendia 
A  ma  pauvre  kaB  isol^ ;     * 
Dieu  Ten  rdoompensenu 

Hero  we  may  note  a  striking  difference  between  Beranger  and 
the  chansonniers  who  immediately  preceded  him*  In  the  w(»rks 
of  Desaugiers,  Fanard,  Coll£,  ana  Vadd,  there  are  certainly  here 
and  there  some  satirical  passages — a  few  stanzas  which  evidence 
gieat  powers  of  observation,  and  an  unquestionable  talent  for 
seizing  and  jotting  down  the  ridicules  ana  vices  of  society ;  but 
still  with  them  the  song,  taking  it  as  a  whole,  is  merely  the  effu- 
sion of  a  voluptuary.  Beranger,  on  the  contrary,  goes  further 
and  deeper :  he  begins  with  a  song,  he  gpes  on  with  a  satire  ;  he 
j^t  puts  on  hid  head  a  chaplet  of^roses,  but  speedily  exchai^es 
it  for  the  warrior's  helmet ;  instead  of  the  bauble  which  he  mst 
sported  with,  we  find  in  his  hand'a  drawn  sword,  or  the  avenging 
whip  of  Nemesis.  In  a  word,  B^anger,  like  Paul  Louia  Courier^ 
his  contemporary  and  his  perfect  parallel,  was  the  most  complete 
embodiment  of  what  has  been  called  temrit  GatUois^ — ^that  mde- 
toribable  assemblage  of  qualities  in  which  we  find  united  the 
voluptuous  tendencies  of^Chaulieu,  the  wit  of  Yoltaire,  and  the 
franaeur  disposition  of  every  bourgeois  de  Paris.  B^ranj|^8 
j)oems  form  the  most  interesting  and  curious  collection  of  cbcu- 
ments  on  the  history  of  France  since  the  Bestoration;  and  the 
philosophical  reader  can  study  in  them  the  struggle  between  the 
Xiiberal  opposition  and  the  government  of  the  Boqrbon^  quite  as 
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ftccraately  as  he  <^ii  trace,  in  the  celebrated  ReeueU  de  Mdu$*epiMy^ 
thefeeling  of  the  nation  towards  the  abscdutism  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
Lonir  Xv.,  the  irritation  of  the  narliaments,  and  the  ceiroption 
of  the  court.  Moli^re's  MascaBrilie  speaks  of  ^^  mettre  en  madri-* 
gaux  toute  I'histoire  Bomaine;"  B^ranger^s  Becneil  might  pro^ 
perly  be  entitled,  ^'  The  history  of  my  own  time  set  to  music." 

Our  poet  had  never  felt  any  symuathy  for  thet>rilliant  though 
heavy  despotism  of  the  Empire ;  ana  his  song  of  Le  Eoi  d*  Yvetot 
proves  how  opposed  he  was  to  that  spirit  of  conquest  and  of  am- 
oition  which  ended  in  Waterloo. 

But  when  the  disasters  of  1&14  brought  into  France  the  allied 
armies, — when,  after  a  long  and  desperate  conflict,  the  Bourbon 
rule  was  it»-established,  and,  along  with  it,  all  the  reactionary 
prfncinles,  all  the  mtnt^  old  tra£tions  which  the  pMSople  had 
diouCTt  gone  for  ever  since  the  storming  of  the  Bastille, — ^then 
Napdeon's  unbridled  ambition  was  fergotten ;  his  name  became 
the  watch-word  of  the  Liberahi)  who  acknowled^d  in  him,  as- 
B4ranger  says,  '^  le  repr^sentant  de  I'^galit^  victoneuse  ;*'  and  the 
French  people,  always  so  fond  of  nmitary  g^ory,  contrasted  the 
triumphal  progress  of  the  tricolor  flag  with  the  ridiculous  pre- 
tensions of  those  efSe^' gentilhommesy  who  had  carried*  back  m>m 
the  land  of  exile  nothing  but  their  prejudices  and  their  utter 
ignorance  of  the  politick  wants  of  the  nation.  The  celebrated 
son£^  Us  Qaulcns  et  les  Francs^  written  in  1814,  was  launched 
forth  as  an  appeal  to  union  against  the  occupation  of  the  countiy 
by  foreign  troops. 

Even  during  the  flrst  montiis  which  followed  the  accession  of  • 
Louis  XVlLL,  Biranger  advocated  a  system  of  conciliation. 
He  saw  very  clearly  allthe  difficulties  which  the  King  had  to 
contend  against^  and  he  perceived  that,  personally,  the  monarch 
was  detennined  to  secure  for  the  country  those  inviolable  rights 
which  the- Charter  itself  proclaimed,  and  which  had  been  pur- 
chased at  the  cost  of  so*  much*  suflfering : — 

Louis,  dit-ODf  fut  sensible 
AUx  malbeors  de  ces  guerriers, 
Dont  Phiver  le  pins  terrible  • 

A  seul  fl^tri  les  lauriers. 
Prh  d€8  Us  qu^Us  BOuHendrontf 
Cea  lauriers  rtverditont 

But  the  prestige  was  not  of  long  duration.  The  6m%grU  of 
the  reactionary  coterie,  surrounding  the  king,  and  overpowering 
the  cabinet,  were  loudly  calling  for  the  recovery  of  their  privi- 
leges^ and  parading  about  their  scutcheons,  newly  fturbished  up. 

■  >  Thifl  curioiis  MS»  coUection  of  songs  and  soaibs  is  about  to  be  publUbed^bj^ 
the  well-lCDowii  projector  of  4he  BSbUMfjus  ElMiriena$,  VLSMxana:    .      • 
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Who  is  that  pompota^lookmg  personage,  with  knee-breeches^  a 
bag-wi^  ana  a  laoed  three-cornered  hat,  elbowing  his  way 
through  the  naloM  of  the  ToiieiieSy  and  looking  down  super- 
ciliously upon  a  ConeglianOy  a  Gouvion  Saint  Cyr,  a  Macdonald  f 
Stranger  will  lell  you : — 

Chapeau  has !  chapeau  has  I 
Gloire  au  Marquis  de  Carabasi 

The  moment  could  not  better  be  chosen  for  a  satirist.  B^ 
anger  began  bv  sending  "in  hia  resignation  of  the  post  he  stiU 
occupied  at  the  Umversity,  and  then  issued  his  first  reeueil  de 
chansons.  Kmg,  ministers,  fleurs  de  lys,  white  flag,  State 
relimon,  Jesuits,  and  Bourbon  ^vemment,  were  unsparingly 
held  up  to  the  ridicule  of  the  nation.  B^ranger  was  twice  tried 
for  attacks  upon  the  Government,  and  «ofifences  against  public 
morality.  The  first  time,  he  was  condemned  to  three  months' 
imprisonment  and  to  a  small  fino, 

Malgr^  I'^loquence  sublime 
De  Dupin  qui  nous  parla  1 

^^  Oh  r  remarked  some  fiiend,  ^^  it  is  venr  kind  of  you  to  call 
Dupin's  eloquence  sublime*^  ^^  Certainly,"  was  the  answer, 
^^  Dupin  often  rises  to  the  sublime.  Yes,  he  does  get  up  to  the 
douds ;  only,  I  don't  know  how  he  manages,  for  when  he  comes 
down,  he  is  alwajrs  covered  with  mud."  Seven  years  after, 
Bdranger  selected  for  his  counsel  M.  Barthe,  who  became  Mini- 
ster oiJ  ustice  under  Louis  Philippe.  Still,  condemnation  was 
unavoidable,  and  the  court  pronounced  a  sentence  of  nine 
months'  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  10,000  firancs  (400  pounds). 
This  sum  was  immediately  paid  by  M.  B^rard  and  a  few  other 
fiiends  of  the  poet. 

Meanwhile  the  celebrated  songs  had  speedily  found  their  way 
into  the  heart  of  the  whole  population.  Napoleon's  veteran 
grenadiers  shed  tears  whilst  repeating  the  stanzas  of  ^'  le  Cinq 
Miai;^  the  song  of  the  ^^Sacre  ae  Charles  Simple"  was  whistka 
about  the  streets  by  the  impudent  little  '^  gamins^"  in  defiance 
of  the  judicial  verdict. 

B^ranger  had  evidently  struck  the  right  cord.  And  here  let 
us  notice  other  strongly  marked  features  of  his  productions,  and 
which  are  essentially  French.  The  first  is  that  longing  after 
political  ec^uality — ^tne  dream  of  '^Youn^  France."  Li  this 
respect,  as  m  many  others,  B^ranirer  had  identified  himself  com- 
pletd/with  the  majority :  he  wu  their  spokesman ;  his  songs 
were  the  living  expression  of  their  feelings,  and  for  that  reason 
his  name  had  become  ^^  a  household  word.   . 

Why  was  Beranger  so  enthusiastically  fond  of  Napoleon  t 
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Why  did  he  sing  so  constantly  ^^  le  petit  caporal,''  and  take  ^^  la 
redingote  grise  as  his  guidingstar  7  It  is  oecaosehesawin  the 
dictator's  rule  the  triumph  of  equality  J  ^^  Comme  I'^galit^/'  he 
said,  ^^  visible  sous  les  uniformes  et  les  croix  d'honneur  dtait  k 
I'ann^e  occup^e  k  faire  le  si^ge  des  vieilles  aristocraties  de  privi- 
lege et  de  droit  divin,  le  peuple  suividt  avec  amour  ce  soldat 
victorieuxy  port^  sur  le  pavois  de  la  Revolution." 

In  his  view  of  the  relation  in  which  we  stand  to  another 
worid)  Stranger  was  essentially  French.  You  will  find  nothing 
in  Montaigne,  Moli&re,  La  Fontaine,  and  the  popular  writers 
of  France,  but  a  va^e  Deism,  which,  rising  occasionally  to 
the  expression  of  truly  noble  sentiments,  is  more  usually  of  a 
ver^  sensual  character,  and  easily  reconcileable  to  that  Epicurism 
which  sees  everything,  even  the  tomb,  couUur  de  ro^e,  through 
the  sparkling  transparency  of  a  bottle  of  champamie.  The 
fiunous  song  ^^  Le  I/ieu  des  bonnes  aena^  may  be  said  to  contain 
the  articles  of  the  chana^nnief^s  creed ;  and  what  creed !  or  rather, 
what  utter  inability  to  understand  the  great  questions  about  God, 
the  soul,  and  eternity  I 

When  some  serious  voice  talks  to  him  of  the  last  day,  and 
of  the  dissolution  of  all  things,  does  he  then  at  least  reflect  a 
little,  and  examine  whether  after  all  the  teaching  of  religion 
is  not  likely  to  be  true?  No  I  ^'quelle  erretir!"  he  ex- 
claims:— 

^^  .  .  •  quelle  erreur  I  Non,  Dieu  h'est  point  colore ; 

S'il  crda  tout,  k  tout  il  sert  d'appui.'' 

• 

The  great  mistake  in  tmbelievers  has  ever  been,  the  identified* 
tion  of  Christianity  with  that  corrupt  fi)nn  of  religion  which  has 
mixed  with  the  truth  the  crossest  errors,  and  enforced  subscription 
to  these  errors  by  terror  Ld  violence.  Unfortunatelj,  in  F^ce 
there  have  been  very  little  means  of  ascertaining  that  the  identi- 
fication is  not  real ;  and  when  an  allusion  is  made  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Bible,  the  immediate  answer  is.  What  I  believe  that  the 
consecrated  wafer  has  been  transformed  into  God  himself! — 
that  the  capucina  indignes  are  the  pillars  of  the  Church  I — that 
the  doors  of  purgatorycan  fly  open  at  the  trifling  expense  of  a 
couple  of  crowns  I — ^W e  are,  it  is  true,  ordered  to  accept  these 
doctrines  not  only  as  the  decrees  of  the  Church,  but  also  in  our 
capacity  as  private  citizens.    If  we  do  not  attend  mass  regularly, 

Snsdarmes  will  drive  us  thither;  if  we  cannot  prove  uiat  we 
ve  received  the  priest's  absolution,  we  shall  lose  our  office  or 
our  em^oyment ;  if  we  eat  eggs  and  butter  in  Lent,  beware  of 
Sainte  rAsLpe  and  of  Monsieur  le  Procureur  du  Boi  I — ^Well,  we 
shall  conform  to  all  this;  we  shall  subscribe  the  doctrine  of 

^  Lapointe^  p.  49. 
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transubstantiation,  ftequent  the  confessional,  lay  in  a  stock  of 
salt  fish  for  proper  seasons ;  and,  with  all  that,  we  shall^  like 
traeyrondewr^^  repeat  that 

Des  deux  cleft  de  notre  bon  pape, 
L*une  du  ciel  ouvre  la  trappe ; 
£t  I'autre  auz  griffes  do  ligat 
OUvre  les  oofirea  de  V  ^tat J 

In  countries  where  an  enforced  State-relimon  is  the  exclusive* 
rule^  unbelief  and  profimity  often,  or  rather  generally,  become 
the  necessary  elements  of  political  opposition. 

We  must  hasten  with  the  few  remaining  obserrations  we  have 
to  make  respecting  Stranger's  biography.  During  the  period  ex- 
tending from  1820  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he  was  the  real  monarch 
in  France,  for  he  had  on  his  side  public  opinion ;  and  the  opposi- 
tion which  he  carried  on  was  the  expression  of  the  wishes  or  the 
multitude.  He  saw  that  the  goivemment  of  the  Bourbons  had 
in  it  no  element  of  stability,  because  it  was  conducted  in  defiance 
of  the  spirit  of  the  age ;  and  the  intriguers,  who  aimed  at  mling" 
in  the  name  botli  ot  Louis  XVIII.  and  of  Charles  X.,  utterly 
disregarding  the  new  du^ection  given  to  ideas  by  the  pinciples 
of  1789,  were  dreaming  of  a  return  to  worn-out  institutions  and 
customs.  Whilst  Paul  Loms  Courier  in  his  ^  Simple  Discours," 
his  ^^  Pamphlet  des  Pamphlets/'  and  his  other  brocnures,  was  re^ 
viving  in  all  its  point  and  pungency  the  spirit  of  Pascal,T-whilst 
the  palmy  days  of  the  Provmcial  Letters  seemed  to  have  returned 
with  the  lampoons  of  the  Tourangeau  vigneron,  Stranger 
knocked  down  the  pillars  of  the  Ola  Monarchy  as  it  were  m 
sporty  and  the  echo  of  his  strains  caused  the  worm-eaten  insti- 
tutions to  fell  to  pieces.  His  strong  common  sense  served  him 
more  than  his  rery  genius;  ana  he  had  over  Courier  the 
advantage  which  rhyme  gives,  even  merely  considered  as  a  help 
to  memory.  It  is  impossible  to  sing  a  pamphlet ;  but  put  a 
lampoon  into  verse,  adapt  it  to  a  popular  tune,  and,  like  the 
electric  spark,  it  flies  in  a  minute  from  one  end  of  the  country 
to  the  other. 

B^ranger  was  the  poet  of  the  bourgeoi»e.  When  the'BevoliK 
tion  of  1830  had  brou^t  tlie  bourgeoisie  to  the  throne,  he 
nndeantood  tSiat  his  political  career  was  finished^  and  remained 
ttlent.  After  Ihat  time  he  might  easily,  had  he  thought  proper, 
obtained  every  dignity  which  the  most  ambitious  can  covet ;  but 
he  knew  too  well  the  price,  of  independence,  and  he  pr^brred 
i^emaining  unfettered,  enjoying  the  right  of  his  frcm&f(»Ur, 
M.  Lafitte  ofiered  him  the  most  brillant  situation ;  his  fitend* 
Manuel  left  him'  his  heir;  he  received-  propositions  equally^ 

^  Let  obantres  de^paniife. 
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bononrable  to  the  persons  who  smdd  them,  and  to  him  who  was 
the  object  of  them.    Bnt  all  in  vain : 

Un  ministre  vet  m'enrichir, 
Sans  que  rhoimeur  ait  h  gauchir, 
Sans  qu'au  Moniteur  on  m'affiche. 

Hus  kst  trait  refers  to  an  aneedc^  related  by  M.  Lapointe 
in  his  biography.  General  Sebastiani,  then  Minister  of  War,  and 
dangerously  ill,.  receiTed  one  day  a  visit  &om  Stranger.  ^^  Ah  I 
my  dear  ^iend/'  said  the  old  soldier  to  the  poet,  ^^  I  am  very 
ill.  Come,  my  dear  B&rai^ger,  we  mnst  do  something  for  our 
fHends.  I  declare  to  yon  that  I  shall  not  die  quietly  if  I  leave 
you  in  poverty  behind  me*  Madame  de  PrasDn  has  a  fcrtune 
of  her  own ;  therefore  it  will  not  be  doing  any  injustice  to  my 
children.  Listen ;  I  have  there  in  my  burean  a  iew  small  sayings, 
about  two  hundred  thousand  fianos,  let  us  divide,  them.  It  is 
an  oU  friend,  an  old  soldier,  who  oflfers  you  this;  and  I  swear,  on 
my  cross  of  honour,  that  no  one  shall  know  ^e  pleasure  you 
will  have  done  me  in  accepting  this  small  present.  The  poet 
refiised. 

B&ranger,  it  is  well  known,  was  twice  elected  a  member  of  the 
L^islative  Assembly  which  met  in  consequence  of  the  events  of 
].848,  and  twice  he  declined  die  honour  bestowed*  upon:  him. 

The  last  years  of  the  chansoimier^s  life  were  spent  by  him  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  reputation  he  had  earned  by  his  writing, 
and- in  the  practice  of  acts  of  kindness  and  munificence  whicn, 
in  the  case  of  candidates  to  literary  fame,  were  uniformly  ac- 
companied by  a  few  words  of  excellent  advice.  M.  Lapomte's 
volume  is  full  of  interesting  anecdotes  of  that  description  ;  and 
although  want  of  space  prevents  us  from  indulging  in  any  further 
lengthened  Quotation,  we  cannot  help  transcriDing,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  young  litUrateuray  the  following  sensible  piece  of  advice : — 
^^  Beware  of  illusions ;  write,  compose  poetnr,  smg,  but  take  some 
employment,  and  never  forsake  work.  Let  poetry  be  for  you 
only  a  recreation,  a  passe-temps.  Unless  a  man  is  helped  on  by 
circumstances  of  an  extraoroinary  nature,  he  gains  by  writing 
nothing  beyond  a  foolish  reputation,  which  leads  him  to  the 
work-house  or  the  arms  of  misery.'*^  On  the  16th  of  July  Pierre- 
Jean  de  Stranger  breathed  his  last,  and,  true  to  his  old  views, 
declined  receivmg  the  sacraments  of  the  Church  to  which  he 
nominally  belonged. 

Prom  the  remarks  we  have  made,  our  readers  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  perceiving  what  opinion  we  entertain  of  B^ranger^s 
songs.  As  literaiy  compositions,  some  of  them  have  already 
taken  their  place  amongst  the  masterpieces  which  genius  has 

^  Lapointey  p.  842. 
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produced.  Each  chanson  is  a  complete  drama  in  itself,  well- 
proportioned,  and  finished  off  with  all  the  care  of  a  consummate 
artist. 

The  chansonnier  was  self-taught,  and  the  only  poet  with  whom 
we  can  fitly  compare  him  is  Bums.  The  Scottish  minstrel, 
however,  had  a  far  finer  perception  of  the  beauties  of  nature, 
and  far  deeper  s]nnpathies  with  the  highest  aspirations  of  the 
soul,  than  B&ranger. 

To  conclude.  Literary  powers,  poetic  genius,  and  a  classical 
taste,  are  not  all  that  we  should  look  for,  even  in  a  writer  of 
songs.  Victor  Hugo  says  somewhere,  that  ^^  a  poet  has  also  the 
cure  of  souls."  Tnis,  we  believe,  is  true ;  ana,  if  it  be  true, 
what  must  we  think  of  him  who  disregards  the  most  common 
ideas  of  morality  ?  What  must  we  £ink  of  the  patriot  who, 
after  having  celebrated  in  his  strains  the  ennobling  love  of  the 
father-land,  condescends  to  disgrace  his  pen  by  appealing  to 
the  grossest  passions  and  most  degrading  appetites  ?  As  an  ex- 
cuse^  Stranger  says,  that  ^^  sans  ce  folles  inspirations  de  la  jeun- 
esse,  mes  couplets  politiaues  n'auraient  per  aller  si  loin."  For  our 
party  we  refuse  to  think  so  ill  of  our  neighbours  as  to  suppose 
that  they  cannot  accept  patriotism  unless  when  it  walks  hand  in 
hand  with  licentiousness.  The  imputation  is  an  insult ;  but  if 
it  were  true,  it  would  only  lower  our  opinion  of  the  Ftench^ 
without  increasing  our  esteem  fer  Stranger. 
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Abt.  VULl. — 1.  Early  Travels  in  Palestine^  comprising  tlie  Nar- 
roHvee  ofArculfy  nUHbaldj  Bemardj  etc*  Edited,  with  Notes, 
by  Thomas  Wright,  Esq.    London :  Bohn. 

2.  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine  and  the  Adjacent  Nations;  a 
Journal  of  Travels  in  the  years  1838  and  1852.  By  Edward 
Robinson,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Sea>nd  edition,  in  3  vols.  8vo. 
London :  John  Murray.    1856. 

3.  Sinai  and  Palestiney  in  connection  mth  their  History,  By 
Arthur  Penrhtk  Stanley,  MA.  London :  John  Murray. 
1856. 

4.  771^  Desert  of  Sinai :  being  Notes  of  a  Spring  Journey  from 
Cairo  to  Beersheba.  By  Uoratius  Bonar,  D.D.  Second 
edition.    London :  J.  {Nisbet  and  Co.     1857. 

5.  The  Holy  Places:  a  Narrative  of  Two  Years*  Residence  in 
Jerusalem  and  Palestine.  By  H.  L.  Dupuis.  Two  vols. 
London :  Hurst  and  Blacket    1856. 

6.  The  Tent  and  the  Khan:  a  Journey  to  Sinai  and  Palestine, 
By  Robert  Walter  Stewart,  D.D.  Edinburgh:  W. 
Oliphant  and  Sons.    1857. 

7.  Tent  Life  in  the  Holy  Land.  By  William  C.  Prime.  Lon- 
don :  Sampson  Low,  Son  and  Co.    1857. 

8.  77ie  Land  of  Promise^  being  Notes  of  a  Spring  Journey  from 
Beersheba  to  Sidon.  By  Horatius  Bonar,  D.D.  London : 
J.  Nisbet  and  Co.    1857. 

Most  annalists  can  identify  the  localities  over  which  their  story 
rests ;  so  that  the  two  things,  stoiy  and  scene,  like  soul  and 
body,'  being  honestly  knit  together  and  fitted  into  each  other, 
make  up  a  substantial  whole,  a  genuine  historical  being, — not  only 
not  lacking  in  any  essential  part  or  feature,  but  possessed  of  a 
sufficient  amount  of  clothing  and  drapery  to  satisfy  the  reader 
•that  it  really  is  the  very  piece  of  authenticity  and  life  which  it 
professes  to  be. 

Histoiy  has  always  sought  to  bring  the  two  things  together,  at 
whatever  cost  or  toil ;  ana  the  annalist,  who  knows  his  office  and 
mission,  has  invariably  manifested  an  uneasiness,  a  sensitive 
consciousness  of  failure,  when  unable  to  achieve  this  union. 

In  many  cases,  however,  the  attempt  at  union  has  broken 
down,  or  been  at  once  abandoned  as  hopeless.  The  two  parts 
have,  in  the  run  of  ages,  been  so  thoroughly  severed,  that 
with  our  present  amount  of  information  and  research,  reknitting 
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is  impossible.    It  is  not  that  both  parts  have  been  found,  but 
cannot  be  brought  together,  so  that 

<*  They  stand  aloof,  the  scars  remaining. 
Like  cliffs  which  have  been  rent  asunder:** 

it  is,  that  one  has  totally  perished.  One,  indeed,  is  found, — eDtu^ 
enough,  it  may  be,  after  its  own  kind ;  but  its  fellow  is  awanting. 
There  is  no  ^^  dreary  sea"  flowing  between  the  sundered  cliffi,  bat 
a  stormy  ocean,  that  has  succeeded  in  wearing  down  and  en* 
gulfing  perhaps  the  mightier  and  more  majestic  of  the  two. 
Sometunes  it  is  the  siUf  s<»netimes  it  is  the  stofy^  that  is  amiss- 
ing, — the  survivor  ill  at  ease,  if  not  disconsolate,  without  its  mate. 
The  stoiy,  when  it  outlives  the  site,  seems  to  hover,  like  one  of 
Ossian's  ghosts,  over  cities  and  regions,  uncertain  where  to  a^ht, 
or,  indeec^  whether  it  be  possible  or  wise  to  alight  at  all.  That 
Homer  was  bom,  and  that  he  was  bom  somewhere  upon  the  &ce 
of  the  broad  earth,  is  admitted  by  all,  save  those  whose  vocation 
is,  not  to  find  truth  in  fable,  as  in  Esop's  manlier  days,  but  fable 
in  truth,  as  in  Strauss'  less  upright  age.  But  for  the  birth-plac6 
itself  we  search  in  vain ;  and  the  old  name  still  hovers,  as  it  has 
done  for  ages,  over  the  seven  cities  of  Greece,  unable  in  any  of 
them  to  fix  its  home.  The  site,  when  it  survives  the  story,  Uea 
cold,  inexpressive,  souUess,  like  some  ooipse  cast  ashore  fiom 
wreck  which  has  no  fiiend  to  recognise  it,  or  some  skeleton  dis- 
covered in  an  unnamed  and  unknown  sarcophi^^.  Who  that 
has  explored  the  wonders  of  Elora,— that  magnmcent  Indian  ex- 
cavation that  casts  Fetra  into  the  shade, — ^has  not  eagerly  asked 
for  its  histoiT ;  and,  standing  in  the  vast  rock-hewn  hall  of  Key- 
las,  has  not  felt  surprised,  almost  ashamed,  that  the  annals  of  that 
wondrous  memorial  of  ancient  science,  strength,  and  riches, — 
city,  palace,  tenrple,  all  in  one,— should  have  perished  bom.  die 
earthi  That  which,  on  a  smaller  scale,  we  feel  when  gazing  on 
Stonehenge,  or  the  round  towers  of  Ireland,  or  the  rude  stone- 
circles  of  Shetland,  or  the  Jebel-Kheim  of  Malta, or  theObeUsk  of 
Heliopolis,  or  even  the  Pyramids  of  Ghizeh  and  Sakharah, — ^we 
are  made  to  feel,  on  a  much  larger  scale,  and  in  a  more  impres- 
sive manner,  when  looking  at  uie  marble-blocks  of  Goura,  the 
cave-temples  of  Kermery,  or  Carlee,  or  Mavalipuram,  the  ruins 
of  Beiapur  (the  Palmyra  of  the  Deouin),  or  Petra  the  rock-city 
of  Edom,  or  Yucatan  withlits  constellation  of  forest-buried  citieB. 
From  all  these  the  historv  has  perished.  There  they  moulder ; 
— bodies,  out  of  which  tne  soul  has  fled ; — 'harp-firaunes,  whose 
strings  have  been  torn  away. 

The  antiquarian  or  historical  student, — nay,  even  the  g^iersl 
reader  of  histoiy  or  antiquities, — will  be  thoroughly  conscious  of 
the  truth  of  thi^  remarks.    Of  such  students  or  r^ers  we  find 
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iwo  olamefi^ — ^tbe  one  the  donnteiipart  or  oottvcorse  of  dw  other; 
both  moflt  iinportaiit,  and  reciprocally  helpful. 

One  class  18  ae^ing  ritos  tor  histotiea;  the  other  is  seeking 
hisiwies  for  sites. 

'  The  former  go  forth,  with  their  finger  in  tiiie  well-ceplenished 
volume,  in  quest  of  localities  which  they  desire  to  look  upon  and 
'examine,  as  well  as  name,  and  into  which  they  would  fiun  fit  the 
hundred  floating  items  of  aui^entic  naxratiTe  or  semi-authentic 
tradition.  The  latter  betake  themselTes  to  some  old  rain,  whose 
name  reveals  nothing,  bejjrond  some  local  incident  or  shadowy 
legend,  but  which  does  itsdf,  in  its  every  nook  and  tower  anil 
pifiar,  bear  the  most  living  marks  of  having  once  had  a  story ;  a 
story  in  eveiy  stone ;  a  story  which,  thou^  lon^  lost,  must  evi- 
dently have  he^i  no  common  one ;  a  story  which  the  travdler 
longs  to  resuscitate,  and  on  the  recovery  of  wnidx  he  would  gladly 
bestow  a  life-time's  research.  These  two  classes,  though  often 
'separate,  someikimes  unite  in  one  individual,  who,  both  as  hi8<> 
torian  and  antiquary,  carries  on  the  two  lines  conjunctly :  at  one 
time  searching  out  localities  for  his  narratives,  and  at  another, 
narratives  for  his  localities. 

The  exactest  specimens  of  these  daases  are,  perhaps,  to  be 
'found  in  books  of  Eastern  travel.  The  number  ot  these  works  is 
very  great,  almost  incredible.  But  thej  fisdl,  with  sufficient  ex« 
actness,  under  the  above  twofold  subdivision, — needing  only  this 
further  remark,  that  the  Syrian  traveller  is  general^,  though 
not  without  exertions,  the  man  seeking  sites  for  histories,  and 
the  Eiryptian  traveller  the  man  seekini?  nistories  for  sites.^  Not 
with  ^t,  however,  do  we  mean  aipil»nt  to  coooem  ourselves, 
save  in  passing,  great  as  are  the  attractions  of  Abu-Sembe^ 
Kamac,  liuxor,  and  the  Necropolis  of  Sakharah,— <^  which  last 
the  discoverer  Mariette  has  taken  possession  in  the  name  of 
S^rance,  and  which  he  would  fain  keep  under  lock  and  key  as 
jua  antiquarian  preserve  of  his  own.  live  must  not  linger  by  the 
Nile,  that  most  majestic  of  all  noble  streams,  with  its  varied 
fringes  of  sand  and  verdure,  of  palm  and  tamarisk,  of  hut  and 
palace,  of  pyramid,  obelisk,  temple,  and  mountain.  We  must 
leave,  on  the  ri^ht,  its  fiur  waters,  enlivened  and  beautified  with 
4iie  gleam  of  a  hundred  sails,  moving  gaily  throng  the  sunshine 
thatlies  m  such  joyous  tranquimiy  upon  Its  burmshed:  wave^ 

We  might  sail  or  steam  up  the  river  to  feed  our  wonder  itpon 
the  gigantic  temple-ruins  that  strew  its  banks, — fi^om  Gfaizeh  to 
Deimerahy  £df&,  and  Eswftn, — with  their  white  limestone  or 

*  The  old  trayeQers  in  Palestine  are  mere  tetailexs  of  ecclesiastical  legends. 
Their  sites  and  their  histories  are  for  the  most  part  traditional,  and  often  purely 
fictitious.  Felix  Fabri  (▲.».  1488)^  whose  travels  fill  three  Latin  octSTOS,  is  de- 
cidedly the  hest  of  them.    His  narratire  is  minute  and  ItTely. 
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purple  granite.  But  the  travellers  whose  woiks  head  our  article 
nave  not  taken  this  route ;  so,  leaving  the  l^e-hoat  or  rafiwayat 
Bulak,  we  strike  eastward,  traddng  their  footsteps.  There  is 
one  advantage  for  this,  at  least  to  ourselves ;  we  shall  be  saved 
the  toil  of  seeking  histories  for  sites,  and  shall  have  the  easier 
and  perhaps  morelivelj  occupation  of  finding  sites  for  histories. 
Long  before  the  traveller  reaches  Bulak,  whether  by  boat  or 
train,  he  is  struck  with  the  increasing  fertility  of  the  region 
through  which  he  is  moving.  Alexandria,  in  spite  of  its  gardens 
and  palm-plantations,  wotud  seem  by  aU  accounts  to  nave  a 
dreary,  barren  aspect ;  and  for  miles  around,  the  country  is  said 
to  look  pale  and  scorched, — a  region  of  sandy  flats  or  monotonous 
undulations.  But,  as  he  sweeps  eastward  and  southward,  the 
sand  gives  place  to  the  black  soil ;  verdure  is  becoming  luxu- 
riant ;  and  ne  feels  that  he  has  entered  on  a  territoiy  whose 
superior  fruitfulness  is  not  of  yesteidav,— a  territoiy  which,  in 
spite  of  neglect  and  unskilfulness,  still  retains  the  evidence  of 
having  once  been  the  garden,  or  at  least  the  pastureland  of 
Egypt  The  question  immediately  rises,  ^'  Is  not  this  GrOflhen  !** 
Not  can  there  be  much  hesitation  in  answering  the  questioa 
affirmatively.    This  district  of  Low^  ^^SHP^  most  have  formed 

5 art  of  the  rich  territory  granted  by  [jnlaraoh  to  the  sons  of 
acob.  It  would  be  rash  to  attempt  to  mark  the  boundaries  of 
the  region.  There  are  no  relics  of  Israel  anywhere  to  be  found. 
Nor  can  the  Egyptian  cities,  with  which  IsraeFs  history  stands 
connected  in  this  quarter,  be  identified.  Hence  one  can  onlv 
speak  generally,  and  say.  Somewhere  oa  this  most  eastern  bran(ji 
of  the  Nile, — somewhere  between  this  and  the  ^'  Wilderness  of 
Shur," — ^must  Goshen  have  been ;  and  though  you  cannot  mark 
off  its  outlines,  nor  map  out  its  geographical  details,  you  can  say 
that  this  firuitfiil  tract  of  Nile-watered  soil  was  the  very  land  on 
which  Israel  fed  their  flocks,  and  where  they  multi{)lied  and 
grew.  At  die  same  time,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  district 
has  not  been  explored,  and  is  perhaps  less  known  than  the  more 
distant  and  inaccessible  parts  of  Upper  Egypt.  Its  interest  is 
wholly  Biblical,  or,  we  might  say^  wholly  Jewish.  It  has  no 
stupendous  ruins  nor  stately  pyramids  to  attract  the  eye  of  the 
traveller  or  antiquarian.  Hence  it  lies  to  this  d^  unex- 
plored. The  traveller,  hastening  southward  to  Upper  Egypt,  or 
eastward  to  the  Desert,  gives  it  a  passing  glance, — says,  '^  Yes, 
that  must  have  been  GK)shen,''  and  goes  upon  his  way  to  more 
showy  scenes  and  more  imposing  regions.  Let  the  next  Egyp- 
tian traveller  take  a  reviewer's  counsel,  and  pass  more  leisurely 
through  this  unknown  territory.  Let  him  not  grudge  to  lay  out 
a  few  weeks  upon  it.  He  may  obtain  a  ricner  prize  than  he 
thinks.    But  the  railway  between  Alexandria  and  Cairo^  which 
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whirls  him  past  the  ancient  pasturage  of  Jacob's  sons^  is  not 
likely  to  stimulate  such  efibrts  at  discovery.  Affording  such 
facihties  of  transit  to  Upper  Effvpt,  and  abridging  the  distance 
between  Alexandria  and  Cairo  m>m  three  days  to  seven  hours, 
it  tempts  the  traveller  to  hurry  at  once  beyond  the  Delta,  and  to 
spend  nis  weeks  or  months  amid  the  ruins  of  Luxor  or  Kamak. 

We  note,  then,  this  region  between  the  Lower  Nile  and  the 
Eastern  Desert  as  one  yet  to  be  explored..  It  is.  Goshen  most 
certainly ;  but  no  'one  has  yet  fully  traversed  and  adequately 
searched  it. 

Dr  Robinson's  statements,  as  to  the  locality  of  this  Biblical 
region  are  brief,  but  satis&ctoiy,  though  little  is.  added  to  the 
information  already  possessed.^  He  did  not  traverse  this  region, 
but  made  careful  inquiry  respecting  it  when  at  Cairo.  The 
modem  province  of  esh-Shurkiyehj  ^^  extending  from  near  Abu 
Zahel  to  the  sea,  and  from  the  Desert  to  the  fi>rmer  Tanaitic 
branch  of  the  Nile,"  is  at  this  day  reckoned  the  most  fertile  in 
Egypt,  and  it  is  here  that  the  ancient  Goshen  must  have  lain. 
In  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  this  district  possessed 
383  towns  and  villages,  and  was  valued  at  a  million  and  a  half 
of  dinars,  showing  that  in  that  age- it  was  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able districts  of  the  land.  To  the  present  day  it  retains  its  high 
yidue,  and  is  said  to  yield  the  largest  revenue  of  all  the  Pasha's 
provinces.  Without  determining  how  far  north  Goshen  ex- 
tended, and  whether  it  took  in  HeliopoUs  or  the  district  around 
Cairo,  we  must  keep  in  mind  its  position  relative  to  the  Desert, 
into  which  it  once  sent,  in  such  haste,  its  two  millions  and  a 
half  of  alien  population.  Goshen  lay  alongsixie^  of  the  Desert,—* 
say  at  least  some  sixty  or  seventy  miles, — ^without  intervening 
mountain,  or  stream,  or  sea,  or  firontier  stronghold  of  the 
Pharaohs.  A  inarch  into  the  Desert  was  to  Israel  a  very  easy 
and  simple  thing.  Taking  with  them  food  an$i  water,  they  could 
have  started  at  once  eastward,  and  been  soon  beyond  the  reach 
of  ^^  Busiris  and  his  Memphian  chivalry,"  Pharaoh  might  no 
doubt  have  pursued ;  possibly  dashed  in  among  the  unarmed 
rear  with  his  chariots ;  but  he  could  not  have  intercepted  them. 
They  would  have  been  encamped  in  the  Desert  before  he  could 
have  heard  the  news  of  their  departure. 

It  is  this  that  is  the  true  key  to  the  question  of  their  passage 
over  the  Red  Sea. 

It  is  usually  assumed,  that,  finom  the  position  in  which  they 
were  in  Goshen,  they  could  not  help  crossing  that  sea  in  order 

'  " Biblical  ReseardLefl,"  vol.  l,  pp.  52-54.  See  also  Dr  Wilson's  "Lands 
of  the  Bible,"  yoL  L,  pp.  98-101 ;  Dr  Stewart's  "Tent  and  Khan,"  pp.  29-33. 
Mr  Stanley  refers  very  generally  to  Goshen,  pp.  xxviii.  xzix* 
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to  reach  the  Deaert.  This  would  have  been  the  case  had  Goshen 
lain  somewhere  between  Cairo  and  Thebes.  In  that  case,  they 
would  have  pushed  forward  with  all  haste  northward,  in  order 
to  turn  the  flank  of  the  Mukattem  range  at  Cairo,  and  get 
round  the  tongue  of  the  Bed  Sea  at  Suez,  into  the  wilderness. 
But  Goshen  was  fieur  north  of  Suez,  and  by  its  pnndmitjr  to  the 
Desert,  furnished  them  with  a  way  of  immediate  escape  out  of 
Egypt.  Instead  of  availing  themselves  of  this,  however,  they 
march  southward^  not  eastward^ — ^that  is,  they  marched  in  such  a 
direction  as  not  to  escape,  either  from  the  sea  or  from  Pharaoh, 
which  they  might  have  done,  but,  to  throw  themselves  between 
both.  Before  this  southward  march,  escape  was  a  simple  enough 
process,  merely  demanding  expedition  and  order ;  after  this, 
escape  became  not  oiilyaifficalt  b«t  impossible,  save  by  some 
supernatural  interference  to  extricate  them  from  the  meshes  of 
that  net  into  which  they  had  deliberately  thrust  themselves.  A 
people  ignorant  of  the  country,  and  following  a  leader  as  igno- 
rant as  uiemselves,  might  have  committed  this  tremendous  and 
fatal  blunder.  But  they  had  lived  for  generations  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Eastern  Desert,  and,  ther^ore,  knew  it  well ;  their 
leader  was  one  who  knew  the  southern  as  well  as  the  eastern 
district  of  the  peninsula,  for  he  had  been  at  Horeb  before  this ; 
and,  besides,  the  road  between  Egypt  and  the  Desert  was 
thoroughly  well  known  in  those  days,  when  the  mines  of  Mag- 
harah  and  Surabit-el-Khadem  were  worked  by  the  Phamohs ; 
so  that  IsraeFs  divergence  from  the  natural  loaa,  which  was  one 
of  comparative  safety,  and  their  selection  of  anodier^  which  was 
not  only  not  the  way  to  their  destination,  but  one  of  hopeless 
and  overwhelming  peril,  is  something  which  has  not  vet  been 
accounted  for  on  any  of  those  principles  either  of  wisdom,  or 
strate^,  or  daring,  wnich  the  history  of  great  emergencies  does 
sometimes  exhibit.  It  was  this  divergence  from  the  proper  tracks 
and  the  apparent  madness  of  that  southward  movement,  whidi 
dehberateiy  threw  the  Red  Sea  between  them  and  the  Desert^ 
that  led  Pnaraoh  to  plan  and  execute  his  attack.  For  such  a 
divergent  march  as  that  of  Israel  there  must  have  been  secret 
reasons,  and  these  reasons  were  not  Icmg  of  unfolding  themselves. 
The  God  of  Israel  was  here  to  fetch  Bjs  last  stroke  of  vengeance 
upon  Egypt,  and  complete  what  the  ten  plagues  had  not  yet 
effected,  xhe  peerage,  or  ^^  chivalry"  of  the  land,  as  Milton 
well  calls  it,  was  now  to  be  laid  prostrate.  For  this  end  was  the 
strange  southward  march,^ — a  march  which  acted  as  a  stratagem 
of  war  to  draw  out  the  whole  remaining  host  of  Egypt  in  pur- 
suit, in  order  to  complete  the  humiliation  of  the  kingdom. 

Here,  then,  there  is  what  one  may,  with  all  reverence,  call  a 
supernatural  misleading  of  the  people,  in  order  to  accomplish  an 
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end  the  most  triiimpliaiit,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  resnlls, 
whose  permanent  dimition  may  be  seen,  centuries  after,  in  ^e 
faistOTj  of  the  delivered  nation. 

The  attempt,  then,  to  erade  or  dilute  the  mirade  of  the  pas* 
sa£^  of  the  lied  Sea,  is  one  which  multiplies  twofold  the  mlB- 
cmties  in  the  adjoining  parta  of  the  history.  The  dissolution  of 
the  miracle  does  not  satisfy  any  demand  of  the  narrative,  nor 
afford  any  clue  to  the  strange  story.  The  expulsion  of  the 
sfupemattural  leaves  the  Mosaic  narrative  in  a  most  unsatisfactory 
state, — €k  state  to  which  its  unaffectM  and  simple  sincerity  does 
not  entitle  it. 

Ghranting  that  the  historian  has  exaggerated  the  event, — that  he 
has  btiilt  up  a  nnghty  self'-honouring  fobric  out  of  very  paltiy 
materials^-^that  he  has  introduced  the  supernatural  into  events 
which,  at  the  most,  can  only  be  called  extraordinary, — that  he  has 
taken  advantage  of  a  striking  but  fortuitous  juncture  of  natitral 
events,  to  raise  a  story  of  the  miraculous, — still  we  can  hardly  do 
less  than  admit  that  he  believed  what  he  was  saying.  Homer,  iiH 
deed,  writes  of  the  supernatural  plentifuDv  enough,  but  you  do 
not  feel  under  any  strong  necessity  of  crediting  his  marvdby  not 
even  of  supposing  that  ne  credited  them  himself.  But  with 
Hero^tus  it  is  dmerent.  He  writes  of  what  he  saw  and  heard ; 
he  beKeved  what  he  wrote ;  and  he  expects  you  to  belierve  it  also. 
You  may  say  he  was  mistaken,  or  mismformed,  or  credulous,  or 
ignorant ;  though  every  new  discovery  is  telling  us  that  the  old 
rather  of  history  was  as  accurate  as  he  was  honest.  But  you 
give  him  at  least  the  credit  of  not  wishing  to  impose  upon  hid 
readers,  but  writing  what  he  himself  believed.  With  Herodotus 
we  may  class  Moses  in  this  respect.  Nor  are  we  asking  much 
when  claiming  this  equality.  Moses  wrote  what  he  believed,  and 
that  which  he  wrote  and  believed  was  what  he  saw  and  knew. 
Our  concern  is  with  the  bare  narrative  itself,  and  our  object  is  to 
ascertain  what  Moses  himself  believed. 

This  narrative  Dr  Bobinson  deals  with  in  his  first  volume.  He 
begins  and  ends  his  statement  with  the  assertion  of  his  belief  in 
the  miraculous  nature  of  the  event ;  but  his  intermediate  argu- 
ments and  facts  go  to  show  that  there  was  no  real  miracle  in  the 
matter.  He  brings  Israel  just  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
sea,  and  then,  by  means  of  a  strong  east  wind,  and  a  low  tide, 
and  broad  sand-banks,  he  takes  them  across  dry-shod.  If,  how- 
ever, they  were  at  this  point  of  the  Oulf  of  Suez,  there  was  no  need 
even  for  wind  or  ebb  or  shoal ;  for  by  turning  half  a  mile  or  kss 
to  the  north,  they  would  have  rounded  the  point  at  once  upon 
dry  land.  But  this  is,  after  all,  not  the  exact  point  to  be  settled. 
The  difficulty  lies  much  deeper.    Dr  Bobinson  nas  not  touched  it. 

Assuming  that  the  facts  as  to  the  shallows  are  precisely  as  he 
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states  them,  the  question  still  troubles  us,  Did  Moses  mean  this? 
If  he  did,  he  has  certainly  not  made  use  of  language  either  the 
most  apt  or  the  most  natural  to  express  his  meaning.  If  the  non- 
miraculous  or  the  semi-miraculous  hypothesis  be  true,  then  his 
language  is  unaccountably  inaccurate.  It  is  not  ambiguous,  it  is 
not  awKward,  it  is  not  dark :  it  is  simply  inaccurate. 

Dr  Robinson's  statements  are  not  new.  They  are  to  be  found 
in  the  German  commentators  of  the  last  century.  But  he  was 
among  the  first  that  conjoined  the  non-miraculous  argument  with 
the  profession  of  full  and  unqualified  reverence  for  Scripture. 
Maintaining  both  the  veracity  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  he 
has  advanced  statements  which  it  will  be  ai£Scult  to  reconcile  with 
either.  In  such  a  case,  the  evil  is  the  greater,  because  the  writer 
is  one  fitted  to  speak  with  authority,  and  therefore  likely  to  be 
listened  to  by  those  who  would  suspect  such  reasonings  were  they 
found  in  Burckhardt,  or  Henniker,  or  Lepsius.  Though  the 
American  traveller  has  attempted,  not  a  denial,  but  merely  a 
dilution  of  the  miracle,  he  is  not  on  that  account  to  be  let  pass  as 
if  he  had  done  something  less  than  German  commentators  have 
ventured  on.  He  has  not  by  any  means  gone  so  far  as  they  have 
done  ;  but  he  has  ^one  far  enough  to  involve  himself  in  the  same 
consequences  to  wnich  their  irreverent  and  unguarded  statements 
must,  of  necessity,  conduct.  His  admission  of  the  miraculous,  to 
a  certain  extent,  does  not  neutralize  the  tendency  of  the  principle 
he  advances ;  and  his  ^^  dignified  protest,"  as  Lepsius  has  called  it, 
against  introducing  too  much  of  the  miraculous  into  Scripture,  is 
not  fitted  to  win  him  the  confidence  of  some,  while  it  will  barely 
save  him  from  the  imputation  of  fanatical  credulity  firom  others. 

It  is  some  years  since  Dr%V'ilson  called  attention  to  Dr  Bobin- 
son's  views,  as  expounded  in  the  first  edition  of  his  work.  In  the 
second  edition,  recently  published,  we  observe  no  modification  or 
change ;  so  that  now,  aiter  sixteen  years,  we  have  his  last  and 
ripest  sentiments.  Not  agreeing  wholly  with  the  route  which 
Dr  W.  assigns  to  the  Israelites,  we  still  think  his  arguments  as  to 
the  miraculous  passage  unanswerable.  Dr  Robinson  takes  no 
notice  of  them  in  his  last  edition ;  and  here,  perhaps,  there  comes 
out  one  of  his  peculiarities.  He  does  not  like  to  be  corrected, 
nor  to  change  an  opinion,  particularly  in  deference  to  a  modem, 
and  especially  an  English  traveller.  The  elaborate  attention 
given  by  him  to  the  old  travellers,  and  modem  German  authors, 
IS  rather  a  contrast  to  the  slender  and  sometimes  disparaging 
notice  taken  of  recent  English  works.  His  volumes  are,  for  re- 
search, accuracy,  and  fulness,  beyond  praise.  They  are  a  most 
valuable  treasure-house  of  Eastern  travel  and  discovery.  But  all 
this  is  no  reason  why  faults  should  not  be  noted,  whether  in 
reasonings  or  in  facts.    The  high  reputation  of  the  author  makes 
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it  needful  that  his  aberrations  shotQd  be  distinctly  pointed  out. 
SKs  logic  sometimes  grievously  fails  him ;  a  topographical  crotchet 
takes  possession  of  him,  and  he  writes,  in  one  or  two  cases,  more 
as  the  special  pleader  dian  the  patient  geographer. 

^  The  geographical  part  of  the  argument  against  Dr  Bobinson's 
view  is  thus  put  by  l)r  Stewart : — 

^  There  are  three  theories,  each  supported  by  respectable  names, 
which  pretty  well  exhaust  the  subject.  The  first  of  these,  put  forward 
by  Niebubr,  and  supported  by  Dr  Robinson,  is,  that  the  passage  of 
the  Israelites  was  across  the  narrow  channel  above  the  town  of  Suez, 
or  across  the  narrowest  part  of  the  bay,  immediately  to  the  south  and 
west  of  the  town,  where  there  are  now  shoals  of  considerable  extent, 
perfectly  dry  at  low  water.  Dr  Robinson  prefers  the  latter ;  but  in 
order  to  give  some  appearance  of  credibility  to  this  theory,  he  is  ob- 
liged to  suppose  that  the  Red  Sea  in  those  days  was  much  deeper  and 
broader  in  the  vicinity  of  Suez  than  it  now  is — a  hypothesis  in  sup- 
port of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  bring  forward  either  scriptural 
or  geological  evidence.  None  of  the  conditions  requisite  for  the  ful- 
filment of  so  great  a  miracle  are  to  be  found  in  the  channel  above  the 
town.  The  passage  is  so  narrow,  even  where  he  supposes  their  march 
to  have  been,  that  there  could  not  have  been  space  for  both  the  host 
of  Israel  and  the  army  of  Egypt  within  low-water-mark  at  the  same 
time,  unless  it  were  got  in  the  breadth  of  land  dried  up,  instead  of  its 
length ;  the  depth  of  water,  judging  from  its  present  condition,  was 
not  sufficient  to  have  drowned  all  that  host ;  and,  with  the  head  of 
the  sea  only  four  miles  distant,  the  horsemen  and  chariots  of  Egypt 
might,  with  the  utmost  ease,  have  sped  round  by  the  shore  in  time  to 
interrupt  the  landing  of  the  Israelites,  without  exposing  themselves  to 
any  risk  of  disaster." — Pp.  54,  65.* 

The  scriptural  part  of  the  argument  is  thus  stated  by  Dr 
Bonar: — 

''  Israel's  passage  of  the  sea  has,  by  some,  been  considered  a  strictly 
natural  event,  with  nothing  more  of  the  supernatural  in  it  than  might 
be  ascribed  to  a  providential  concurrence  of  circumstances.  It  is 
affirmed  that  the  passage  was  made  at  or  above  Suez,  that  the  tide 
was  at  ebb,  that  the  ebb  was  a  very  low  one,  that  the  east  wind  made 
it  lower,  that  the  shoals  were  left  dry,  and  that  upon  the  dry  ground 
thus  produced  by  this  fortunate  concourse  of  physical  phenomena  the 
two  millions  marched  across  into  the  peninsular  Desert. 

'^  This,  however,  is  hypothesis,  not  history.  The  above  statements 
are  assumptions,  not  deductions  from  the  Mosaic  narrative.  However 
plausible,  they  are  conjectural  and  gratuitous.  Their  object  is  to 
furnish  such  an  explanation  of  the  event  as  to  render  a  miracle  super- 
fluous, or  failing  in  that,  to  reduce  it  to  its  minimum  of  the  superna- 
tural. Assumptions  such  as  the  above  amount  to  positive  inventions 
of  fact, — ^inventions  not  at  all  suggested  by  the  record,  and  liable  to 
peculiar  suspicion  as  having  been  got  up  for  a  special  purpose, — ^in- 
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▼eations  whose  tendeocj  is  to  impeach  the  historian's  trathfiihaess, 
and  to  impute  to  him  language,  not  mer^lj  azaggeiated  in  the  ex* 
treme,  but  incoixect  and  insincere,  naj,  stndiouslj  meant  to  mislead. 
We  take  the  narratiTe  of  Herodotus  as  we  find  i| ;  we  make  no 
assumptions  inconsistent  with  his  strict  veracity ;  we  give  him  credit 
for  telling  us  fairly  what  he  saw  and  heard,  in  words  not  fitted  to 
mislead  or  to  leave  us  in  doubt  as  to  his  own  beliefs  and  we  are  not 
warranted  in  treating  Moses  otherwise.  That,  by  the  aoceptanoe  of  a 
literal  interpretation  of  the  narrative,  we  should  be  committed  to  the 
admission  of  the  miraculous  in  the  event,  is  no  sufficient  reason  for 
resorting  to  such  an  exegesis  or  to  such  assumptioua. 

**  Moses  narrates  the  event  in  a  way  such  as  to  make  his  readers 
suppose  that  he  was  relating  a  miracle,  and  not  a  providential  concur- 
rence of  natural  circumstances.  If  he  meant  no  miracle,  he  misleads 
us  entirely,  both  as  to  the  event  itself,  and  as  to  his  own  belief  of  its 
aupematural  character.  His  narrative  is  fitted  to  deceive,  and  his 
descriptions  are  not  merely  overdrawn,  but  express  the  reverse  of  the 
actual  &ct,  as  when  he  speaks  of  the  waters  **  standing  up"  and  form- 
ing ^  a  wall"  on  either  side,  whereas  they  must  have  aunk  down  and 
been  much  lower  than  usual,  if  Israel  crossed  at  ebb-tide  on  the 
shoals."— Pp.  97,  98. 

^  Most  assuredly  Moses,  and  David,  and  Asaph,  and  Isaiah  ie- 
lieved  the  ekating  of  th0  Bed  Sea  to  be  one  of  ike  greatest  miracke  ever 
ufrontght  en  earth.  They  had  no  idea  of  an  ebb-tide  and  shoals.  Dr 
Bobinson  and  others  may  say  that  they  were  mistaken.  If  that  posi- 
tion be  taken  up,  then  I  understand  die  state  of  the  que8tion,--^«nd 
certainly,  U  ia  the  only  real  queetion  before  us, — vis.,  whether  the  opinion 
of  ^e  sacred  writers  as  to  such  a  matter  of  fact  ieto  be  depend/ed  cm  t 
It  is  impossible  to  explain  away  their  language,  or  to  evade  it  by  pro- 
nouncing it  the  exaggeration  of  poetry  or  the  license  of  oriental  figure. 

**  Not  that  this  is  a  question  as  to  verbal  inspiration.  I  confess  that 
I  do  not  see  how  we  can  have  the  thoughie  of  God  if  we  have  not  His 
toorde  ;  but  this  is  not  after  all  the  question.  Grant  that  the  words 
are  not  infallible— still  they  are  words  which  were  evident^  meant  to 
express  a  miracle.  The  thought  or  opinion  of  the  writers  in  the  above 
case  was,  that  there  had  been  a  miracle.  Attach  what  value  you 
please  to  their  words — still  the  meaning  is  as  obvious  as  any  meaning 
can  be ;  and  it  is  with  the  meaning^  not  with  the  value  or  quality  of 
the  words,  that  our  argument  has  to  do. 

''  The  only  answer  to  all  this  is,  that  the  words  are  inaccurate  and 
exaggerated.  But  what  authoritv  has  any  one  to  pronounce  the  lan- 
guage of  another  inaccurate  ?  K  a  man  is  prepared  to  prove  them 
inaccurate  by  personal  observation,  or  bj  other  history,  or  by  their 
involving  an  impossibility,  let  the  evidence  be  stated  in  full.  The 
advocates  of  the  non-miraculous  have  not  attempted  this  line  of  proof. 

"  In  the  absence,  then,  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  we  must  recog- 
nise the  accuracy  of  the  language  employed  in  the  statements  cited 
above.  The  sacred  writers  beUBved  in  a  miraculous  division  of  the 
Bed  Sea,  and  they  have  said  so.    Let  Bationalism  step  in  here,  and 
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flhow  that  Mosesy  «nd  Joebna,  and  David,  and  iJMdah,  and  Paul,  were 
wrong  in  their  belief ;  for  it  is  on  this  that  the  question  reidlj  turns. 
And  that  question  involves  in  it,  not  the  fallibility  of  men,  bat  the  un- 
truthfulness of  Ood.  For  if  Gk>d  has  spoken  through  them  m  any 
eensej  then  He  certainly  meant  us  to  understand  that  the  passage  of 
the  Bed  Sea  was  altogether  supematuraL  ffe  would  not  Himself 
speak,  nor  allow  His  servants  to  speak,  in  a  way  that  would  convey  a 
totally  false  impression  of  the  facts.  Ife  would  not,  as  the  Grod  of 
truth,  have  told  us  that  the  sea  stood  up  on  either  side  of  Israel  as  a 
vxUl,  if  He  wished  us  to  understand  that  the  ebb-tide  had  swept  away 
every  drop  of  water  on  the  right  band  and  on  the  left. 

"  The  denial  of  verbal  inspiration  to  the  Scriptures  may  seem  a 
light  thing ;  but  let  it  be  remembered  that  it  is  founded  on  the  assump- 
tion of  their  verbal  inaeeuraey  ;  and  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that 
inaccuracy  of  words  involves  inaccuracy  of  thought  and  of  statement ; 
so  that,  according  to  the  deniers  of  verbal  infallibility,  the  Bible, 
though  its  author  is  God,  contains  inaccurate  language,  deals  in  inac- 
curate .statement,  and  utters  inaccurate  thought.  Other  books  are 
admitted  to  speak  correctly  the  words  and  sentiments  of  their  authors ; 
but  this  alone  does  not  convey  either  the  words  or  thoughts  of  its 
author,  but  many  things  inconsistent  with  truth,  and  at  variance  with 
the  author's  mind  I  The  denial  of  verbal  inspiration  may  £icilitate 
the  Bationalist  in  -evading  all  that  he  is  not  inclined  to  believe,  and 
may  free  him  from  certain  trammels  which  are  felt  to  be  irksome  and 
oppressive ;  but,  founded  as  it  is  upon  the  assumption  of  inaccuracy  in 
vford  and  opinion^  it  can  only  lead  to  an  utter  denial  of  the  whole  book 
itself,  if  not  to  a  denial  of  Him  whose  revelation  it  professes  to  be. 

'*  If  the  Korftn  does  not  contain  Mahomef  s  words,  and  does  not 
accurately  represent  his  sentiments,  of  what  value  is  it  as  an  exposi- 
tion of  Mahommedanism  t  If  the  Bible  does  not  utter  the  wordtf  of 
God,  and  if  it  does  not  accurately  represent  His  mind,  of  what  use  is 
it  as  a  revelation  from  God  ?  And  what  becomes  of  His  love  and 
truth  if  He  could  give  to  His  poor  blind  creatures  a  volume  professing 
to  come  from  Himself,  yet  awanting  in  that  most  essential  of  all  thinys 
in  authorship — a  true  statement  of  facts,  and  an  accurate  representation 
of  the  author's  mind?"— Pp.  103-106. 

As,  in  regard  to  Goshen^  the  traveller  in  Lower  Egypt  is  seek- 
ing a  site  for  a  history,  so  in  respect  to  the  passa^  over  the  Bed 
Sea,  it  is  &e  same.  1m  seeking  for  Goshen,  he  twes  the  Biblical 
description  as  he  finds  it,  and  fixes  on  esh-Shurkiyehy  because  it 
fulfils  the  conditions,  both  physical  and  geographical,  which  the 
history  demands.  So  as  to  Israel's  route.  He  takes  the  history, 
and  he  seeks  a  site  for  it — ^a  site  which  will  fulfil,  not  evade  the 
history.  Such  a  site  he  cannot  possibly  find  amid  the  pools,  or 
ponds,  or  sand-baJiks,  which  the  extreme  point  of  the  sea  pre- 
sents to  this  day ;  but  some  miles,  farther  down,  where  the  moun- 
tain-blufF,  terminating  a  long  rugged  range,  rises  erect  almost 
i>at  of  the  waters,  or  kav^  at  least  but  some  yards  of  beach,  and 
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where  the  supernatural  stroke  that  smote  the  waves  in  their  blue 
depths  produced  a  wall  of  water  on  either  side^  throu^  which 
the  delivered  myriads  passed  in  safety. 

The  opposers  of  Dr  Kobinson's  view  advance  here  a  ^tement, 
which  ought  to  have  no  inconsiderable  weight.  They  maintain 
that  it  is  the  accuracy  of  Scripture  lanp;uage  that  is  involved  in 
this  question.  Were  it  the  interpretation  of  the  words  that  was 
needed,  hermeneulics  might  be  called  in  to  adjust  the  difficulty, 
and  settle  the  controversy.  But  no  doubt  has  oeen  suggested  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  Mosaic  language,  and  so  no  room  afforded 
for  criticism  to  step  in.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  sonff 
which  celebrates  the  deliverance,  the  narrative  itself  is  singularly 
plain,  and  free  from  mystery  or  exagpration.  Judging  of  the 
narrative  as  it  stands,  without  gloss,  the  most  rigid  critic  would 
at  once  say  that  a  miracle  was  meant ;  and  that,  if  it  had  not 
been  meant,  very  different  language  must  have  been  employed, — 
just  such  language  as  would  be  used  in  reference  to  tne  transit 
of  an  army  over  a  river,  which  a  happy  combination  of  wind  and 
drought  had  rendered  fordable. 

The  case  so  standing,  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  the  accuracy  of 
the  language  that  is  called  in  question. 

All  who  regard  the  Bible  as  a  record  of  Divine  announce- 
ments, must  reel  that  this  impeachment  is  of  the  most  serious 
kind.  The  dispute  shifts;  and,  from  being  a  question  of  inter- 
pretation, becomes  one  of  veracity.  It  is  not  upon  the  histo* 
rian's  stvle  that  the  jud^ent  is  thus  made  to  sit,  but  upon  his 
personal  good  faith.  He  wants  us  to  understand  one  thing, 
while  he  is  secretly  conscious  that  something  else, — something 
far  less  remarkable, — is  the  authentic  history* 

This  is  at  variance  with  the  strict  verity  which  we  are  entitled 
to  count  upon  in  simple  narrative  between  man  and  man ;  much 
more  is  it  at  variance  with  the  higher  and  more  unimpeachable 
verity  which  we  expect  in  Divine  annals, — God's  narrative  to 
man  of  His  own  proceedings,— that  is,  in  inspiration.  It  would 
not  beseem  Herodotus,  much  less  Moses,  it  would  be  fiction, 
not  history. 

It  might  not  be  pure  fiction ;  but  it  would  be  fiction  upon  a 
historical  basis,  it  would  be  a  novel,  ^^  founded  upon  fact.'* 
There  are,  no  doubt,  different  degrees  of  fiction ;  but  no  degree 
of  it  is  admissible  in  history, — stiU  less  in  historical  inspiration, 
or  inspired  histoiy ; — call  it  either. 

Nor  is  this  a  pcHnt  into  which  the  question  of  figurative  lao- 
mage  finds  its  way.  We  are  speaking  of  simple  history ;  and  in 
Siat  any  figure  that  may  occur,  is  mtroduced  solely  to  give 
greater  accuracy  to  language  which,  without  it,  would  have  been 
too  feeble  and  inexpressive  to  be  accurate.    The  difference  be^ 
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tween  the  figare,  and  the  histoiy  which  is  meant  to  be  illustrated 
by  it,  is,  in  ail  such  cases,  quite  perceptible. 

We  take  the  Mosaic  narrative  as  we  find  it.  There  is  obviously 
a  miracle  contained  in  it,  and  a  very  stupendous  one.  We  have 
neither  the  wish  nor  the  right  to  displace  it.  And  as  to  reducing 
it  indefinitely,  bringing  it  to  a  mere  razor-edge,  so  that  no  one 
could  say  whether  it  were  a  miracle  or  not^  we  simply  say,  What 
is  gaineat 

But  we  cross  the  Red  Sea  and  encamp  at  Aytin  Musoj  the 
wells  of  Moses,  where  verdure  as  well  as  water  may  still  be 
found,  and  to  which  some  of  the  citizens  of  Suez  still  resort  for 
country  quarters.  The  likelihood  is,  that  this  was  Israel's  first 
encampment  after  crossing  the  sea.  The  name  says  a  good 
deal  for  this,  and  the  distances  between  this  and  the  after-locar 
lities  noted  in  their  deserlrstory  confirm  this.  Comparing  the 
statements  of  travellers,  the  geographv  of  the  region,  and  the 
Scripture  narrative,  we  are  led  to  Delieve  that  this  is  really  a 
site  found, — that  it  was  here  that  the  song  of  deliverance 
went  up  from  Moses  and  Miriam — Pleading,  as  they  doubtless 
did,  the  voices  of  the  mighty  multitude.  Dr  Robinson's  descrip- 
tion of  this  spot  is  brief  but  expressive.  The  place  is  noticed 
by  almost  all  travellers  who  are  setting  out  for  Mount  Sinai. 
Though  not  the  actual  site  of  a  miracle,  it  is  the  termination  of 
one  and  the  commencement  of  another.  For  scarcely  had 
Israel  left  these  fountains  than  they  began  to  feel  the  want  of 
water,  for  the  first  time.  Here  one  notices  the  exceeding  accu- 
racy of  the  narrative ;  for,  according  to  the  testimony  of  every 
traveller,  the  next  two  days  of  the  Desert  are  most  thoroughly 
bare  and  waterless.  They  reach  Marah,  where  they  murmur, 
and  are  supplied  miraculously. 

The  miracle  of  the  sweetened  water  has  feund  small  favour 
with  many.  We. shall  not  undertake  to  say  whether  Mr  Stan- 
ley believes  it,  as,  though  mentioning  the  locality,  he  keeps 
silence  as  to  the  miracle.  That  Dr  Robinson  believes  it,  we 
suppose  may  be  admitted,  though  he  does  not  say  so,  and  though 
it  IS  difficult  to  reconcile  his  bdief  of  it  with  the  following  state- 
ment:— "Burckhardt  suggests  that  the  Israelites  may  have 
rendered  the  water  of  Marah  palatable  by  mingling  with  it  the 
juice  of  the  berries  of  the  ghurkud.  Tne  process  would  be  a 
very  simple  one,  and  doubtless  effectual;  and  the  presence  of  this 
shrub  aroimd  all  brackish  fountains  would  cause  the  remedy  to 
be  always  at  hand."^  Dr  R.  thinks,  however,  that  the  ghurKud 
berries  could  hardly  have  been  ripe  at  the  season  when  Israel 
passed  the  Ain  HowS^rah ;  but  this  is  all  the  answer  he  gives  to 
jBurckhardt's  denial  of  the  miracle  I    One  might  admit  that  the 

'  Vol.  L,  p.  67. 
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proposed  remedy  is  ^^simple^"  bat  that  it  is  '^  doubtless  effectual'' 
would  require  proof.  We  should  be  inclined  to  write  ^^  doubt- 
less ineffectual  f  for  we  have  been  told  that  even  a  copious  infu- 
sion of  brandy  b  ineffectual^  and  that  such  mixtures,  instead 
of  extracting^  or  modifying  the  bitterness,  only  make  it  more 
nauseous.  Our  readers  can  try  it  by  takine  "  a  half-and-half 
of  sea^water  and  brandy  or  port  wi^  There  is  another  thing 
which  Dt  R.  might  have  added, — that  the  whole  region  round 
Ain  Howftrah  is  utterl  v  destitute  of  verdure,  not  only  ghurkuds 
and  tarfas  being  awanting  thare,  but  the  commonest  and  poorest 
of  the  desert  smrubs.  AUowing  the  potency  of  ghurkud  Denies 
to  do  then,  what  no  amount  of  wine  or  brandy  can  do  now,  we 
must  stiU  reckon  it  imaccountable  that  this  sweeting  of  the 
acrid  waters  should  have  taken  place  at  that  very  part  of  the 
Desert  wh^re  the  sweetening  herbs  were  not  to  be  found.  We 
read  of  the  solitary  palm  stSl  attracting  the  traveller's  eye,  and 
the  well  of  turbid  brine  at  its  foot  still  repelling  the  lip  of  Arab 
or  camel ;  but  the  ghurkuds, — they  have  pass^  away,  if  indeed 
they  ever  existed  h^:«.out  of  Burckhardt's  fiuicy.  The  narra- 
tive itsdf  by  no  means  suggests  either  berries  or  peel,  or  any 
such  natural  sweeteners.  It  reads  thus, — ^^  And  Moses  cried  unto 
Jehovah ;  and  Jehovah  showed  him  a  tree,  whichy  when  he  had 
cast  into  the  watersy  the  waters  were  made  sweet."  What  fol- 
lows has  a  simple  sublimity  about  it,  which  the  denial  of  the 
miracle  quite  destroys, — ^^  ^ere  He  made  for  them  a  statute 
and  an  ordinance,  and  there  He  proved  them,  and  said,  J£  thou 
wilt  diligently  hearken  to  the  v(Hce  of  Jehovah  thy  God,  and 
wilt  do  that  which  is  right  in  His  sight,  and  wilt  give  ear  to  His 
commandments,  and  keep  all  His  statutes,  I  wiU  put  none  of 
these  diseases  upon  thee  which  I  have  brought  upon  the  Egyptians: 
FOB  I  AH  Jehovah  that  healeth  thee." — f  Exod.  xv.25,  26.) 
We  pass  firom  the  miracle  of  the  water  to  tne  miracle  of  the 
manna.  But  now  we  have  a  history  wholly  without  a  site.  We 
can  say,  somewhere  between  Elim  and  Kephidim — somewhere 
between  Wady  Ghurundel  and  Wady  esh-Sheikh — ^the  manna 
must  first  have  descended,  but  more  than  this  we  cannot  say. 
Its  proper  locality  remains  unfound,  as  Scripture  has  given  us 
notU^  by  mea^s  of  which  we  m^ht  identify  it  It^was  in 
'Uhe  wilderness  of  Sin"  that  Israel  first  tasted  the  manna. 
More  than  this  we  cannot  determine.  As  to  the  miracle,  Dr 
Kobinson  speaks  veiy  decidedly  ;^  and  the  following  brief  6tat&> 
ment  is  quite  satisfactory  :-^ 

'  Mr  Stanley's  brief  notices  of  the  miracles  are,  from  flrit  to  lost,  so  peeaK- 
arly  adjusted,  as  to  indicate  nothing  as  to  his  belief.  He  is  not  committed  to 
their  denial :  still  less  to  their  reception.  To  him  they  are  apparent^  without 
importance  or  attraction.  His  dalliance  with  the  Greek  legends  of  the  Desert, 
in  preference  to  the  Biblical  history  of  miraclei  reminds  one  of  Schillex^s  ad- 
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*'  In  accordance  with  a  former  promiae,  the  old  man  likewise  put 
into  oar  hands  a  small  qnantitj  of  ih»  manna  of  the  Peninsula,  fa- 
mous at  least  as  being  the  successor  of  the  Israeh'tish  manna,  though 
not  to  be  regarded  as  the  same  substance.  According  to  his  account, 
it  is  not  produced  everj  year — sometimes  only  after  five  or  six  years ; 
and  the  quantity  in  general  has  greatly  diminished.  It  is  found,  in 
the  form  of  shining  drops,  on  the  twigs  and  branches  (not  upon  the 
leaves)  of  the  turfa — Tamarix  GcUlica  manni/era  of  Ehrenberg, — from 
which  it  exudes,  in  consequence  of  the  puncture  of  an  insect  of  the 
coccus  kind — Coccus  manniparua  of  the  same  naturalist.  What  falls 
upon  the  sand  is  said  not  to  be  gathered.  It  has  the  appearance  of 
gum,  is  of  a  sweetish  taste,  and  melts  when  exposed  to  the  sun  or  to 
A  fire.  The  Arabs  consider  it  as  a  great  delicacy,  and  the  pilgrims 
prize  it  highly,  especially  those  from  Russia,  who  pay  a  high  price 
for  it.  The  superior  had  now  but  a  small  quantity,  which  he  was 
keeping  against  an  expected  visit  from  the  Russian  Consul-Creneral 
in  Egypt.  Indeed,  so  scaree  had  it  become  of  late  years,  as  to  bear 
a  price  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  piastres  the  pound. 

^'  Of  the  manna  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  said,  *  When  the  dew 
that  lay  was  gone  up,  behold,  upon  the  face  of  the  Desert  a  small 
round  thing,  small  as  the  hoar-frost  on  the  ground ; — and  it  was  like 
coriander  seed,  white ;  and  the  taste  of  it  was  like  wafers  with  honey. 
And  the  people  gathered  it,  and  ground  it  in  mills,  and  beat  it  in  a 
mortar,  or  baked  it  in  pans,  and  made  cakes  of  it ;  and  the  taste  of 
it  was  as  the  taste  of  fresh  oil.  And  when  the  dew  fell  upon  the 
camp  in  the  night,  the  manna  feU  upon  it.' 

'^  Of  all  these  characteristics  not  one  is  applicable  to  the  present 
manna.  And  even  could  it  be  shown  to  be  the  same,  still  a  supply 
of  it  in  sufficient  abundance  for  the  daily  consumption  of  two  mil- 
lions of  people  would  have  been  no  less  a  miracle." — ^Bobinson,  vol. 
i.,  p»  115. 

These  statements  may  suflSce  as  to  the  miracles  of  Scripture. 
We  do  not  mean  to' argue  the  question  of  miracles  or  inspiration. 
Our  position  is  a  humbler  one,  and  subsidiary  to  the  wider  and 
more  general  one.  It  is  simply  a  protest  in  behalf  of  the  accu- 
racy (?  the  Bible,  and  the  good  failii  of  its  writers.  The  weight 
or  authcxrity  to  which  their  statements  are  entitled  is  anower 
matter.  We  are  the  more  careful  to  keep  this  point  before  our 
readers,  because  of  certain  assaults  recently  made  upon  the 
coirectness  of  Scripture.^  In  the  last  century,  a  band  of  able 
but  unscrupulous  writers  appeared,  whose  object  was  to  get  rid 
of  Scripture  in  totOj  by  exposing  its  inaccuracies.    Bolingbroke, 

miratioii  for  **  the  gods  of  Greece,**  and  his  sishs  for  their  disappearance. 
Banten'B  *'  God  in  Hlitorr "  has  shown  m  that  historical  PantheiBm  can  be 
gralWd  npon  Scripture  itself;  and  one  cannot  bat  hesitate  before  aco^ting  the 
philosophj  which  deals  with  the  beanties  rather  than  with  the  tmths  either  of 
Dcriptore  or  tradition. 
^  '^  The  Doctrine  of  Inspiration,"  ete.,by  the  Ber.  John  Biacnanght,  LiTeipool. 
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Toland,  Chubb,  Morgan,  worked  hard  at  their  self-appointed  task 
of  overthrowing  "  superstition."    Most  laboriously  dia  they  gather 
together  the  supposed  absurdities  and  inconsistencies  of  Scrip- 
ture, in  order  to  overwhelm  the  Bible  beneath  its  own  rubbisn. 
But  the  Book  emerged  from  this  deistical  dust  unharmed ; 
.  and,  for  two  generations,  these  objections  had  almost  gone  out 
of  sight.    They  have,  however,  within  these  few  years  been  re- 
produced ;  and  not  by  men,  like  those  of  the  last  century,  philo- 
sophers, belonging  to  no  church ;  but  by  ministers  of  the  ortho- 
dox churches  of  our  land.    These  successors  of  the  philosophical 
Deists  of  a  former  age  have  gone  over  the  same  ground  as  their 
predecessors,  and  uttered  the  same  accusations  against  Scripture, 
though  in  more  reverent  words,  with  this  exception,  that  tne  old 
assailants  spared  the  Gospels  and  the  words  of  Christ,  whereas 
their  modem  imitators  nave  not  scrupled  to  pronoimce  upon 
the  inaccuracies  and  improprieties  of  ^^  Him  who  spake  as  never 
man  spake."    In  the  nature,  or  rather  the  extent,  of  inference, 
the  new  differ  from  the  old :  the  latter  made  use  of  the  supposed 
inaccuracies  to  disprove  entirely  the  claims  of  Scripture ;  the 
former  merely  employ  these  inconsistencies  to  set  aside  its  in- 
spiration.   But  wnich  of  the  two  classes  has  logic  on  its  side? 
Clearly  that  of  the  old  Deists.    If  their  premises  were  correct, 
their  conclusion  was  irresistible;  and  to  stop  short  of  it,  is  tomve 
up  the  whole   case.     If  the  Bible  be  as  inaccurate  as  Mr 
Macnaught  says  it  is,  then  it  has  no  claim  upon  our  confidence 
or  respect :  it  is  much  less  inspired  than  Herodotus,  or  Plato^ 
or  Milton,  or  David  Hume,  or  Macaulay.    We  are  very  £ur  in- 
deed from  accusing  all  the  questioners  of  some  of  the  Bible 
miracles  with  entertaining  such  views;  but,  by  a  theory  of 
miracles  which  assumes  the  inaccuracy  of  the  Mosaic  narrative, 
thev  are  playing  into  the  hands  of  Deists  and  semi-Deists,  and 
aiding  them  m  £scovering  inaccuracies,  where  even  they  did  not 
expect  to  find  them. 

But  we  resume  the  track  of  our  Desert  travellers,— or,  at  least, 
we  select  some  of  their  footsteps,  not  venturing  to  explore  the 
whole  region.  The  first  oasis  which  the  traveller  meets  with  in 
this  western  margin  of  the  Peninsula,  along  which  Israel  marched 
to  Sinai,  is  Wady  Ghurundely  which,  frx)m  its  position  as  well  as 
its  water  and  palms,  has  been  long  conjectured  to  be  the  £lim 
of  Scripture.  It  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  richest  tracts 
of  this  barren  land, — watered  by  a  quiet  stream,  and  adorned  for 
two  or  three  miles  by  palms  and  tarfas, — ^the  former  of  these 
trees  being  counted  by  hundreds,  the  latter  being  without  num- 
ber. Neither  Dr  Bobinson  nor  Mr  Stanley  seem  to  have  frilly 
explored  this  valley,  nor  to  have  any  adequate  idea  of  Its  finit- 
frilness  and  beauty.    From  the  descriptions  given  by  numeroua 
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travellers,  it  must  be  a  spot  of  no  common  beauty, — a  spot  want- 
ing bat  two  things  to  complete  its  excellence,  grass  and  flowers. 
In  spite  of  tree  and  shrub,  the  Desert  still  proclaims  itself 
the  master,  even  there,  by  refusing  to  take  on  the  slightest  patch 
of  verdant  clothing  for  its  undulating  sands.  Dr  Stewart  s  de- 
scription is  as  follows : — 

<<  After  breakfast  I  walked  up  the  Wadi  Gherundel  alone,  with 
mj  Bible  as  mj  coiiipanioD.  A  stream  about  twelve  feet  in  breadth 
runs  down  from  the  spring,  which  tl^e  Arabs  told  me  was  six  hours 
higher  up,  and  though  onlj  a  few  inches  deep,  I  am  informed  it 
never  fails  the  whole  jear  round.  This  wadi  is  bj  far  the  most  fer- 
tile we  have  come  to  since  leaving  the  Nile,  if  such  an  expression 
can  be  applied  where  not  a  blade  of  grass  is  to  be  found.  A  number 
of  palm  trees  and  thickets  of  tarfas,  which  reallj  deserve  the  name  of 
trees,  grow  in  it,  besides  the  shrubs  to  be  met  with  in  all  the  wadis 
of  the  Desert,  among  which  is  the  Ghurkudda,  a  plant  bearing  berries 
of  an  acid  taste,  which  some  have  thoughtlesslj  suggested  might  have 
been  used  bj  Moses  for  sweetening  the  waters  of  Marah,  and  the 
Bahholj  of  which  the  camel  is  particularly  fond.  This  wadi  is  of 
great  length,  forming  an  opening  in  the  range  of  Ghebel  et  Tih,  and 
taking  its  rise,  as  I  afterwards  found,  close  to  the  summit  of  Nakb  el 
Bahkinej,  one  of  the  passes  leading  to  Nukhl.  If  the  Israelites 
marched  along  the  sea-shore  they  would  naturally  turn  up  this  fertile 
valley  towards  the  well,  as  their  progress  southward  after  a  few  miles 
would  be  stopped  by  the  Ghebel  Hummam  Faraoun,  between  which 
and  the  sea  it  is  impossible  to  pass.  I  learned  from  a  friend  who 
visited  the  spring  a  month  or  two  after  I  had  passed  this  way,  that 
water  in  abundance  may  be  found  in  it,  as  in  the  Wadi  Useit,  by 
scraping  up  the  sand  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  two.  There  is  only 
one  palm  tree  beside  the  fountain,  but  there  are  many  to  be  found 
scattered  up  and  down  the  valley.  This  wadi  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  the  Elim  of  Scripture ;  but  Dr  Wilson  prefers  the  Wadi  Useit, 
as  being  farther  from  Ain  Howdra.  Provided  the  Israelites  marched 
by  the  plain  near  the^  sea-shore,  there  could  be  no  objection  on  the 
score  of  distance  between  Ain  Nichele  and  the  spring  in  this  wadi ; 
but  as  those  of  Wadi  Useit  are  only  five  or  six  miles  distant  from  it, 
I  am  much  inclined  to  believe  that  Elim,  with  its  twelve  wells,  in- 
cludes both  valleys,  and  that  Uie  hosts  of  Israel,  who  had  not  yet  any 
regular  order  of  encampment,  were  scattered  around  where  the  most 
ample  supplies  of  food  and  water  could  be  found  for  their  cattle.  I 
am  the  more'  disposed  to  adopt  this  opinion  from  the  consideration 
that  the  Israelites,  instead  of  halting  for  a  single  night,  probably 
passed  some  weeks  in  this  oasis,  as  it  deserves  fully  lo  be  called.  The 
mouth  of  this  valley  is  evidently  a  place  much  frequented  by  Bedouins. 
On  the  northern  headland  there  is  a  grave-yard,  the  first  I  had  seen ; 
and  around  my  tent  there  were  traces  of  many  encampments,  and  a 
huge  cliff  beside  it,  hollowed  out  like  an  alcove,  was  black  with  the 
smoke  of  their  camp-fires." — ^Pp.  72,  73« 
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Dr  Bonar^s  statement  is  similar  :«- 

<'  The  birds  were  chirping  in  the  tarfa  trees,  some  of  which 
might  be  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet  high,  pleasantly  though  faintly 
fragrant.  These  birds  were  not  the  desert  fowb  called  qnaik;  thoogb 
these  we  frequently  met  with  in  small  flocks, — not  among  trees,  but 
in  the  more  barren  plains  of  the  Desert.  The  palm  trees  were  with- 
out number.  I  began  to  count  them,  but  having  reached  the  eightieth, 
I  desisted.  They  extend  for  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  down  the 
wady,  and  must  amount  to  several  hundreds  at  the  lowest  esdmate, 
so  that  the  place  is  quite  a  palm-jungle.  Most  of  them  have  four  or 
five  stems  shooting  up  from  one  root.  They  have  been  goodly  trees, 
as  the  prostrate  trunks  showed,  but  have  been  cut  down  clean  by  the 
ground,  and  the  present  forest  is  made  up  of  shoots,  which  gives  a 
stunted  and  shaggy  appearance  to  the  whole.  The  palm,  like  the 
olive,  seems,  when  cut  over,  to  send  up  new  shoots  or  suckers,  so  that 
we  saw  several  stems  coming  up  from  one  root/' — Pp.  121,  122. 

Feirdn  is  another  of  these  oases,  which,  though  few  in  number, 
are  still  sufficient  to  remind  the  traveller  that  he  is  still  upon 
the  habitable  earth.  Thongh  not  so  extensive  as  Ghumndel, 
nor  watered  by  the  cool  streamlet,  it  seems  to  hare  attracted 
more  eyes  and  won  more  hearts  than  any  other  circle  bf  the  De- 
sert. Inhabited  now  only  by  the  Nomad  Bedouin,  who  pay  it 
stated  visits  in  order  to  cultivate  its  palms,  it  was,  from  the  sixth 
century  and  onward  for  many  ages,  the  abode  of  thousands  of 
anchorites,  whose  memorials  are  still  scattered  over  the  mounds 
and  mountaiuHSteeps,  in  the  shape  of  shattered  pillars,  broken 
conduits,  ruined  walls,  deserted  cells,  and  empty  tombs.  Feiria ! 
How  the  poor  Arabs  love  the  very  name!  How  proud  they  are 
of  its  richness  and  beautjr  I  How  their  Sheikhs  love  to  expatiate 
upon  its  perfections !  And  no  wonder,  if  half  of  what  traveUera 
have  written  of  it  be  true.  Anywhere  it  would  be  beautiftd,  vrith 
its  princely  palms  and  noble  peaks ;  how  much  more  in  such  a 
grim,  wild  waste,  as  that  with  which  it  is  mrded  on  every  side  I 

Towering  above  this  bright  garden,  and  only  a  few  miles  off, 
rises  that  five-peaked  mountain,  of  whose  magnificent  rugged* 
ness  travellers  nave  written  so  much,  SerbdL  Dr  Stewaitnas 
revived  the  opinion,  that  this  is  the  authentic  Sinai ;  though,  so 
so  far  as  we  are  competent  to  judge,  without  success.  That  it 
might  he  so,  we  do  not  dispute.  But  so  might  Et-Tih ;  so  might 
Taaet^Sudr;  so  might  some  of  the  fierce  group  of  Feir&n;  ao 
might  many  another  mountain  in  this  wild  region.  But  there  is 
notiiing  in  its  history  to  which  we  might  fasten  the  slenderest 
thread  of  probability  in  its  favour.    As  a  hill  of  incomparable 

Sandeur,  and  not  very  far  from  the  locality  where,  accoraing  to 
e  narrative,  Sinai  was,  it  might  be  the  S^oimt  of  Grod.    That 
is  all  we  can  say.    Its  difficulty  of  ascent  is  great,  only  to  be 
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overcome  by  resolute  wills  and  iron  muscles.  Atraveller^whohad 
reached  its  summit,  told  us,  that  the  labour  and  peril  were  such, 
that  not  only  had  he  to  scramble  on  all  fours,  or  crawl  like  a  ser- 
pent, or  climb  like  a  goat,  but  repeatedly  he  threw  himself  on  the 
rock,  resolved  not  to  move  a  step  farther.  Arduous  as  are  the 
ascents  of  the  Sinaitic  group,  this  goes  beyond  either  Jebel  Musa, 
or  Sa&afeh,  or  Kathenn.  But  this  settles  nothing.  There  are 
other  objections.  Serb&l  has  no  plain  at  its  base,  and  no  such  re- 
markable hollow  in  its  centre,  as  its  rival  undoubtedly  possesses; 
and  Feir&n  is  much  too  small,  as  well  as  too  distant,  to  have 
been  the  encampment  of  Israel.  In  this  opinion  Mr  Stanley  and 
Dr  Robinson  concur;  nor  do  the  statements  of  Dr  Stewart  ap- 
pear to  us  to  shake  it.^  Mr  Stanley's  words  are  these:  ^^It 
was  impossible  not  to  ieel  that  for  the  givina  of  the  law  to  Israel 
and  the  world,  the  scene  was  most  truly  fitted.  I  say,  for  the 
giving  of  the  law ;  because  the  objections  urged,  from  the  ab- 
sence of  any  plain  immediately  under  the  mountain  for  receivina 
the  law,  are  unanewerabley  or  could  only  be  answered  if  no  such 
plain  existed  elsewhere  in  the  Peninsula."  As  to  the  ^.legend 
got  up  by  some,  that  it  was  the  seat  of  Arab  worship  and  sacri- 
fice, Mr  Stanley  questioned  his  guide,  and  tells  us  the  result : — 

^  In  reply  to  the  question  suggested  by  Riippell's  assertion  of  the 
estimation  in  which  Serb41  was  held  by  the  Bedouins,  as  shown  by 
sacrifices  on  its  summit,  he  returned  the  following  decisive  answer : 
*  Arabs  never  pray  or  kill  sheep  on  the  top  of  Serb&l ;  sometmes^  1um» 
ever,  (raveliera  eat  chickens  there.  The  ruined  building  on  the  top  was 
built  by  the  Franks,  or  by  the  Derkani,  the  original  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  for  keeping  treasures.  The  ruins  in  Wady  Feir&n  are 
also  by  Franks.  There  used  to  be  a  Frank  windmill  on  the  north- 
east side  of  the  valley,  and  corn  was  carried  across  from  the  convent 
by  a  rope.'  "—P.  73. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  to  add  the  following  summing  up 
of  the  argument  by  Dr  Robinson.  It  seems  to  us  pretty  con- 
clusive : — I 

**  Sbrbal.— 'Since  the  first  publication  of  this  work,  the  idea  has  been 
brodght  forward  by  Lepsius,  and  strenuously  urged,  that  Jebel  Serb&i 
is  to  be  regarded  as  the  Sinai  of  Scripture.  See  his  Beise  nach  der 
Halbinsel  des  Sinai,  1846 ;  also  Breife  aus  Aegypten,  1852,  p.  840  sq. 
417  sq.  See  also  the  argument  stated  in  Bartlett's  Forty  Days  in  the 
Desert,  p.  55  sq. 

^*  The  main  argument  urged  in  behalf  of  Serb&I,  is  the  fact,  that  the 
adjacent  Wady  Feirdn  is,  and  always  was,  well  watered  and  fruitful ; 
while  the  region  around  Jebel  MCisa  is  an  inhospitable  desert.  Hence 
the  former  is  the  only  fit  spot  in  the  peninsula  for  the  supply  of  the 
Israelites  with  water  and  sustenance ;  and  as  such  must  have  been 

'  Dr  Bobinson,  vol.  i.,  p.  590.    Stanley,  p.  72.    Dr  Stewart,  p.  116. 
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known  to  Moses,  and  selected  bj  him.  See  Lepsius  Reise,  p.  20-22. 
Breife,  p.  341  sq.     Bartlett,  1.  c.  p.  56. 

'*  This  argument  leaves  out  of  view  two  important  points  in  the 
question ;  Jirat^  that  there  is  around  Serb4l  no  open  spot  or  ground 
corresponding  to  the  historical  account  of  Israel  before  Sinai  ; 
and,  secondly ^  that  the  supply  of  water  for  the  host  at  Sinai  was 
miraculous. 

**  Wady  Feir&n  runs  for  a  time  parallel  to  Serb&l.  In  ft  for  aboat 
four  miles  there  is  a  constant  succession  of  gardens  and  plantations  of 
palm  trees ;  there  are  fountains,  and  in  almost  every  garden  a  well ; 
but  the  water  is  hard ;  and  the  valley  is  not  more  than  a  hundred 
paces  across,  with  high  mountains  on  each  side.  (Burckhardt,  Trav. 
in  Syr.,  p.  603  sq.)  From  about  the  middle  of  Serb&I,  the  Wady 
'Aleiy&t  comes  down  nearly  at  right  angles  to  Wady  Feir^,  forming  the 
direct  and  usual  mode  of  access  to  Serb&l.  These  two  valleys  contain 
the  only  open  ground,  which  can  be  taken  into  the  account.  It  needs 
but  a  glance  at  the  maps  of  Lepsius  himself  (Reise),  and  the  sketch  of 
Bartlett  (p.  57),  to  perceive  that  they  do  not  correspond  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Scriptural  narrative. 

*'  It  is  admitted,  that  the  main  encampment  of  the  host  must  have 
been  in  Wady  Feirltn  itself;  from  which  the  summit  of  Serb&l  is  only 
here  and  there  visible.  The  base  of  the  mountain  is  reached  by  the 
Wady  'AleiySt,  after  a  walk  of  about  an  hour;  Bartlett,  p.  57.  This 
latter  valley,  according  to  Bartlett,  is  an  unfit,  if  not  impracticable 
spot  for  the  encampment  of  any  great  number  of  people ;  the  ground 
is  rugged  and  rocky — towards  the  base  of  the  mountain  exceedingly 
so;  pp.  57,  58,  comp.  p.  62.  Beyond  the  fountain  all  path  soon- 
ceases ;  and  the  course  thence  to  the  base  of  the  mountain  is  over  a 
wilderness  of  loose  blocks,  which  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  cross  without 
slipping ;  ibid.  p.  62. 

^'  I  need  not  stop  to  show  how  utterly  incompatible  all  this  is  with 
the  narrative  in  Exodus ;  where  it  is  said,  the  people  stood  ai  the 
nether  part  of  tlie  mountj  Ex.  xix.  17 ;  and  Moses  was  directed  to  eei 
bounds  round  ahout^  lest  th^  people  should  go  up  into  the  mount  or 
touch  the  border  of  it ;  Ex.  xix.  12. 

'*  The  testimony  of  Scripture,  that  the  supply  of  water  for  the  host 
was  miraculous,  removes  the  objection  made  against  the  present  Sinai. 
At  Bephidim  the  people  having  murmured  for  water,  the  Lord  com- 
manded Moses  to  smite  the  rock  in  Horeb^  and  water  should  flow  oat ; 
and  Moses  did  so ;  Ex.  xvii.  5,  6.  If  Bephidim,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
supposed  (p.  120),  was  near  the  entrance  to  the  centra!  granite  region, 
then  Horeb  was  near ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  miraculous  foun- 
tain might  supply  water  for  the  host  during  their  sojourn  at  Sinai. 
But  if  their  main  encampment  was  in  Wady  Feir&n,  in  which  water 
was  always  plenty,  where  was  the  necessity  for  a  miracle  at  all  ?  and 
especially  in  Serbdl  (the  Sinai  and  Horeb  of  Lepsius),  which  was  but 
an  hour  distant  from  the  well  watered  encampment. 

'*  I  have  ebewhere  suggested,  that  the  stations  of  the  Israelites,  as 
enumerated,  refer  perhaps  rather  to  the  head-quarters  of  Moses  and 
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the  elders,  with  a  portion  of  tbe  people  who  kept  near  them ;  while 
other  portions  preceded  or  followed  them  at  varioDS  distances,  as  the 
convenience  of  water  and  pasturage  might  dictate ;  pp.  72, 78.  Thus, 
during  the  long  sojourn  at  Sinai,  it  is  not  at  all  inprobahle,  that  a 
part  of  the  people  with  their  flocks  may  have  beeo  encamped  in  the 
fertile  Wadj  Feir&n.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  k  seems  no  less  ob- 
vious, on  the  great  occasion,  when  the  Lcrd  descended  on  Sinai  and 
gave  the  ten  commandments,  that  the  whole  congiegation,  even  all 
the  people,  were  assembled  before  the  mount.  £x.  xiz.  9, 11,  16,  etc« 
*'  It  is  singular  that  Lepsius  (Breife,  p.  421  sq.)  should  quote  the 
authority  of  Mr  Bartlett  as  an  advocate  of  his  views.  Mr  B.  presents 
the  argument  indeed,  not  however  as  his  own,  but  expressly  as  that 
of  those  who  '  adopt  a  rationalist  interpretation,  and  consider  the 
Bible  account  as  a  legendary  or  mythical  amplification  of  a  slender 
historical  foundation.'^— P.  55. 

Wady  Mokatteb,  or  the  Written  Valley,  is  another  of  the  pecu- 
liar spots  of  the  Desert.  It  is  no  oam  certainly.  Its  rocks  and 
slopes  are  utterly  verdureless.  No  well  is  to  be  found  in  any 
of  Its  recesses,  and  not  a  drop  of  water  can  be  wrung  out  of  its 
scorched  and  weary  sands.  It  is  no  camping-ground  for  any 
who  do  not  carry  water  as  well  as  food  along  with  them.  Nor 
is  there  shade  during  the  day  from  palm  or  rock;  for  all  the  day 
long  does  it  lie  broadly  exposed  to  every  ray  that  pours  down 
from  Arabia's  burning  sun.  Protected  m)m  the  only  rays  that 
one  can  tolerate  in  the  Desert,  those  of  sunrise  and  sunset,  it  is 
swept  ever  by  the  whole  burning  strength  of  noon.  And  such  a 
noon,  when  it  flings  its  heat  £>wn  upon  the  sands  without  a 
cloud  or  breeze  I 

The  old  rock-writings  of  this  wady  are  fiill  of  interest;  nor 
have  they  as  yet  had  full  justice  done  to  them.  If  unbiassed 
scholarship  would  apply  itself  to  their  decipherment,  somethmg 
would  be  extracted,  which  would  at  least  end  the  controversy 
regarding  them,  even  if  it  did  not  contain  much  of  information 
or  interest.  That  they  are  the  work  of  Christian  pilgrims,  on 
their  way  to  Feir&n  or  Sinai,  is  mere  absurdity.  No  pilgiims 
ever  wrote  these  thousands  of  inscriptions,  for  no  pilgrims  could 
remain  a  day  in  this  valley.  Whoever  might  resort  to  it,  pil- 
grims would  not.  Nor  would  they  have  left  traces  of  their 
Handiwork  only  in  Wady  Mokatteb,  where  they  could  not  have 
stayed,  and  not  in  Feiidn,  where  they  did  stay.  But  to  what  nation 
could  those  Christian  pil^ms  belong  who  vnx)te  an  alphabet 
belonging  to  no  known  Christian  nation  under  the  sun? 

But  we  are  not  going  to  settle  the  question.  Whoever  wrote 
these  inscriptions,  and  orew  these  sketches  of  goats  and  camels, 
must  have  stayed  here.  There  must  have  been  some  reason  why 
this  unattractive  and  unwatered  neighbourhood  should  have  been 
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fixed  upon,  to  the  almost  entire  neglect  of  all  the  other  regions  of 
the  Desert.  And  no  theory  ought  to  be  listened  to  that  does  not 
set  out,  or  at  least  end,  with  accounting  for  this. 

Instead,  however,  of  taking  tip  successive  points  or  objects,  let 
us  trj  to  give  omr  readers  some  idea  of  this  great  apd  terrible 
wilderness  in  its  more  general  features.  For  details,  they  must 
consult  the  works  already  referred  to.  But  meanwhile  let  them 
accept  the  following  sketch,  for  the  accuracy  of  which  the  writers 
of  the  above  volumes  will  be  sufficient  vouchers. 

The  Desert  of  Sinai  is  commonly  understood  as  embracing  the 
triangle  formed  by  the  Gulf  of  Suez  on  the  west,  and  the  Gulf 
of  Akabah  on  the  east, — the  two  limbs  of  the  maritime  fork,  known 
in  ancient  as  well  as  modem  times  by  the  name  of  the  Bed  Sea. 
If  the  region  between  the  Euphrates  took  the  name  of  Mesopo- 
tamia from  its  position;  if  the  sea  between  Europe  and  Africa  is 
called  the  Memterranean  firom  its  boundaries;  the  Sinaitic  De- 
sert, were  it  large  enough  to  take  so  dignified  a  name,  might  be 
designated  the  Mesoceanic  Highlands  of  Arabia.  But,  perhaps, 
"  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula"  is  sufficient  for  it;  unless,  from  its 
curious  resemblance  to  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  it  may  be  caUed 
the  Desert  or  Arabian  Pyramid,  having  as  its  apex  the  Raa 
Mohammed,  and  its  base  the  mountains  and  desert  of  El-Tih. 
Though  the  vast  tract  between  these  two  seas  is  pn^erly  one 
great  region  of  barrenness  and  unpeopled  desolation,  extending 
from  the  promontory  above  named  to  the  southern  slopes  of 
Palestine,  yet  it  has,  from  the  earliest  times,  been  subdivided 
into  smaller  deserts,  each  with  its  own  district-name.  From  the 
south-western  border  of  Palestine  to  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  and  be- 
yond it  a  little,  it  was  called  the  wilderness  of  Shur;  then  came 
the  wilderness  of  Sin;  then  the  wilderness  of  Sinai;  then,  turn- 
ing north  by  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  came  the  different  deserts  of 
Paran,  Zin^  and  Kadesh,  while  in  the  centre  lay  the  desert  of 
Beersheba.  All  these  names  have  perished;  but  others  have  come 
in  their  place,  and  in  several  cases  the  new  names  have  not 
altered  the  old  limits  of  the  provinces.  The  Terdfttn,  the  7a- 
warahy  the  Tiydhahj  the  Haiwdty  the  Sawalihahj  the  Aleikdtj — 
are  the  designations  of  the  desert  tribes,  taken  fix)m  the  names 
of  the  distncts  which  they  specially  haunt.  For  though  they 
are  thorough  nomads,  they  have  their  own  independent  domains, 
ruled  by  separate  Sheikhs.  That  domain  may  be  small  and 
barren, — the  poorest  that  ever  owned  a  ruler;  yet  it  is  their 
birth-place  and  their  burying-place.  Though  wanderers  over  a 
hundred  hills,  they  count  this  their  home.  Here  they  were  born; 
here  they  have  known  what  life's  affections  are;  here  they  hope 
tb  die  and  be  buried. 

It  is  of  some  importance  to  get  a  correct  general  view  of  the. 
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Desert  in  some  of  its  broader  features;  and  it  is  worth  while  to 
correct  one  or  two  iklse^  or  at  least  one-sided  ideas,  in  common 
currency  regarding  it.  Few  take  the  trouble  to  inqnire  what 
the  Desert  really  is.  They  are  content  to  think  of  it  merely 
as  a  sand-waste,  a  r^on  of  waterless  desolation.  A  slight 
study  of  one  or  two  ot  the  books  of  travel  already  quoted  from 
will  set  them  right,  without  the  toil  and  heat  of  a  desert-journey. 

The  Desert  is  not  one  vast  level  area,  stretching  over  an  im- 
mense region,  like  a  yellow  sea,  in  imrelieved,  unbroken  mono- 
tony of  plain.  It  not  merely  swells  and  undulates,  but  it  heaves 
into  wide  table-lands,  nay,  bursts  up  in  all  directions  into  the 
magnificence  of  cliff,  ana  ridge,  ana  mountain.  Though  none 
of  its  hills  reach  the  nobility  either  of  Libanus  or  Anti-Libanus, 
yet  they  have  a  fierce  grandeur  peculiarly  their  own;  and  the 
eight  thousand  feet  of  Jebel  Kathenn  fall  but  little  short  of  the 
ten  thousand  feet  of  JebeJreehrSheUch.  There  is  far  more  of  the 
mountain  than  of  the  plain  in  the  Desert;  and  for  one  broad 
plain  or  strath,  such  as  Debhet  Ramleli^  there  are  at  least  a  hun- 
dred hills — most  of  these  truly  Alpine.  The  hills  of  the  African 
-waste  are  low  and  rounded,  but  tnose  of  the  Sinaitic  highlands 
exhibit  some  of  the  grandest  specimens  of  mountain  scenery 
which  earth  contains. 

The  Desert  is  not  a  region  of  mere  scorching  calm,  without  a 
breeze  or  a  tempest.  Even  at  noon,  and  in  the  heart  of  some  valley, 
there  comes  a  quiet  breeze, — ^not  certainly  ^^  stealing  and  giving 
odours,"  as  in  the  Sh&bra  gardens  or  the  vale  ot  N&blus,  but 
still  bringing  coolness  to  the  not  air  and  the  parched  Arab,  as  it 
passes  on  its  way.  The  storm,  too,  wakes  up  and  tries  its 
strength  against  the  sharp  peaks  of  JEl-Bendty  or  rushes  through 
Nukb-Howaij  ^^  thepass  oi  tne  winds,"  or  loses  itself  in  the  moun- 
tain network  of  Esh^S/iubeikeh;  and  while,  in  the  plain  below, 
the  sand-drift  is  pouring  along,  like  yellow  hail,  the  snow-blast 
is  sweeping  over  the  hilL-top,  and  reminds  the  traveller  of  Skid- 
daw,  or  Schreck-Hom,  or  Snee-Hatten.  Yet  the  sand-storms 
of  the  Peninsula,  though  they  make  the  camels  halt  and  the 
Arabs  cower,  and  the  traveller  stop  his  ears  and  eyes,  are  not 
destructive  like  those  of  Eastern  Arabia  or  Africa.  The  sand  is 
not  fine  enough  to  admit  of  its  being  raised  by  the  blast  in  suf- 
ficient quantities  at  a  time  to  overwnelm  its  victims.  A  whirl- 
wind in  the  6h6r  of  the  Jordan  would  be  a  more  unpleasant 
assailant  than  any  tempest  that  ever  brushed  along  the  white 
blufis  of  EtrTih,  and  lined  the  clouds  of  grey  sand  Scorn  its  base 
to  deposit  them  on  the  steeps  of  Jebel- Wutah,  or  amid  the  slag- 
.debris  and  sconce  of  Sur&bit. 

The  Desert  is  no  mere  sand-field,  or  series  of  sand-fields.  You 
find.sand  in  abundance  certainly,^on  the  hill-slopes,  in  the  beds 
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of  the  wadySy  and  in  the  broad  plains  that  intersperse  in  all 
directions  their  yellow  reaches  or  grey  stripes.  But  thane  seems 
to  be  an  immense  amount  of  stone  and  rock  overspreading  the 
land,  extending  for  miles  between  the  hills,  and  in  some  places 
hiding  the  sand.  Sometimes  these  are  found,  in  isolated  blocks, 
(a  large  stone,  having  shot  down  from  the  cli£&  inta  the  valley),  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Buajir-er-Bukkab,  or  Stone  of  the  Bider,  near 
the  Ain  Howftrah;^  sometimes  they  are  found  in  level  patches, 
the  debris  of  the  hills  having  spread  itself  out,  and  bedded  itself 
in  the  sand  or  clay;  sometimes  in  rugged  heaps,  like  Highland 
cairns,  which  appear  at  a  distance  Uke  artifidal  mounds;  som^ 
times  rolled  ancf^omided,  as  if  some  iceberg  had  once  passed 
along,  grinding  the  rocks  to  fra^ients,  and  spreading  them  out 
in  fields  of  stone,  to  be  afterwaras  sifted  by  the  winds  and  caked 
together  by  the  rain-floods,  so  as  to  form  a  smooth,  broad  high- 
way, extending  for  miles,  and  to  present  a  vast  plain  or  area  of 
cvclopean  mosaic,  or  a  stripe  of  tesselated  pavement,  relieving 
the  monotony  of  the  waste  bv  breaking  up  into  variegated  stripes 
the  vast  tracts  of  grey  or  yellow  sand. 

The  peninsular  Desert  is  not  a  land  without  rain ;  and  speak- 
ing generally  of  the  East,  we  may  say,  that  there  seems  to  be 
much  more  rain  than  we  usually  give  it  credit  for.  In  Upper 
^STP^  certainly,  there  is  hardly  such  a  thing  as  rain.  Tnat 
region — ^the  region  where  the  wondrous  ruins  of  a  hundred 
temples  crowd  together,  embalmed,  and  so  preserved  by  the  hot 
dry  air,  as  effectually  as  their  tenants  are  by  spice  and  odours — 
may  be  called  rainless.  It  is  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  Nile. 
Middle  Egypt  has  more  rain,  though  little  to  boast  of.  Lower 
Egypt  has  considerably  more;  and  in  some  places  mi^t  do 
battle  with  the  droughts  on  its  own  resources.  But  the  Desert 
has  more  than  all  I^ypt  together, — only  so  regulated  as  to  be 
useless,  save  for  mamtaimng  the  thm-fitrewn  dusky  shrubs 
which  so  timidly  sprinkle  its  wadys.  It  has  its  rainy  seasons, 
during  which  the  clouds  pour  down  a  deluge ;  but  there  is  no 
such  regular  supply  of  water  as  to  tell  even  upon  its  lowest 
hollows  or  most  sheltered  plains,  save  in  the  way  of  scooping  out 
water-courses,  or  tearing  up  tamarisks,  or  cutting  away  the  half 
gravelly,  half  sandy  soil,  mto  what  the  Bedouin  call  Jurfsj  or 
abrading  the  more  impressible  parts  of  the  sandstone  steeps,  or 
still  more  rarely  helping  (along  with  local  springs,  sometimes 
hot,  sometimes  cold)  to  rear  up  an  oasis  of  palms  and  tarfitus, 
such  as  that  of  Feir&n,  hard  by  Mount  Serbal,  whose  praises  so 
many  travellers  have  sung,  and  as  many  more  likefy  to  sing 
again.  For,  by  all  accounts,  it  is  quite  a  gem  of  desert-verdure^ 
— a  genuine  ^^  Palmyra,"  though  without  a  city  and  mthout  a 
1  Bobinson,  vol.  i.,  p.  66.     Wilfon'i  ^  Lands  of  the  Bible,"  roL  L,  p. 
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queen.  The  rain  meant  for  Egypt  seems  to  be  swept  aside 
from  that  level  region  by  the  stormy  west  wind ;  and  attracted 
bj  the  mountains  of  the  Peninsula,  it  turns  aside  and  pours 
itself  down  in  waternspouts  upon  the  Sinaitic  wastes.  But  it 
comes  in  such  Irishes  that  it  brings  no  blessing  to  the  soil,  and 
is  so  unequally  distributed,  as  to  time,  that  even  the  spring  gets 
no  refreshment  from  the. winter  floods, — ^nay,hardlycan  remember 
that  they  have  been.  If  the  traveller  is  bold  enough  to  penetrate 
the  Peninsula  during  the  summer  months, — from  April  on  to 
August  or  September, — he  may  with  certainty  count  upon  rain- 
less skies;  and  he  may  pitch  his  tent  anywhere,  even  in  the 
low  bed  of  the  torrent;  nor  will  he  find  a  drier  or  safer  place  of 
encampment  than  any  one  of  the  hundred  tarfa-groves  that  cover 
the  bed  of  eUArish,  from  the  spot  where  it  leaves  the  slopes  of 
Et^-Tih,  to  the  place  where  it  spreads  itself  out  over  the  sands  of 
Khinocolura.  But  if  he  is  bent  on  a  winter-tour,  or  travels  even 
so  early  as  January  or  Februaiy,  he  must  be  on  the  outlook,  not 
for  showers  merely,  but  for  floods.  He  dare  not  choose  for  his 
encampment  that  sandy  hollow  where  the  tarfa  and  the  rittem  are 
so  invitingly  waving;  for  though  it  should  be  in  Wady  Taiybeh, 
"the  gocS,*^'  or  in  Wadj  el-A&rkhah,  t|ie  "vallev  of  rest,"  he 
may  find  himself  reckoning  without  his  host.  I£  the  wind  shift 
to  the  west  during  the  night,  bright  as  the  sunset  might  be  over 
the  blue  of  Bahr  Suweis,  or  above  the  brow  of  Abii  Deraj  beyond, 
he  may  find  himself,  tents,  turbans,  baggage,  provisions,  camels, 
fowls,  and  all,  hurrying  down  a  swollen  river,  which,  ere  the 
next  evening^s  shadows liave  come  down  tmbn  these  sands,  will 
have  passed  mto  the  sea,  or  wholly  vanished  in  the  thirsty  porous 
ground,  leaving  no  trace  of  its  exuberant  flow,  save  a  few  pools  in 
uie  deeper  hollows,  or  a  few  drops  in  a  hole  of  yon  flat  stone, 
which  tne  thirsty  Arab  or  his  camel  stoops  to  drink  up. 

Our  travellers  tell  us,  too,  that  the  Desert  is  not  so  absolutely 
bare  and  verdureless  as  we  sometimes  imagine.  One  traveller, 
indeed,  speaks  of  a  thin  clothing  of  vegetation,  which  is  seldom 
withdntwn  fix)m  the  hill-sides  and  vaUevs ;  but  the  others  do 
not  concur  in  this,  and  while  not  refusmg  to  do  justice  'to  its 
excellences,  think  that  a  "thin  sprinkling  of  vegetation  would 
be  nearer  the  truth  than  a  "  thm  clothmg."  For  certainly  it 
would  seem  that,  according  to  our  northern  notions  at  least,  the 
Desert  may  well  be  called  unclothed,  if  not  totally  bare.  Yet 
it  has  verdure  of  its  own — fitful,  coarse,  and  dingy  as  that  may 
be.  There  are  few  parts  where  the  Bedouin  may  not  find  shrul» 
sufficient,  in  quantitv  and  size,  to  feed  his  camel  for  a  night.  In 
some  places,  no  doubt,  the  region  is  so  absolutelv  waste,  that  he 
has  to  carry  provision  for  his  camel  as  well  as  mr  himself,  and 
he  produces  at  night  his  bag  of  beanS|  as  the  drayman  or  cab- 
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man  of  onr  streets  does  his  ba^  of  oats  for  his  horse  upon  a 
journey;  but  this  is  rather  inmsquent;  generally  he  finds  a 
sufficiency  of  desert-herbage  for  his  camel,  and  here  and  there 
(in  some  moister  place)  something  less  coarse  for  a  small  flock 
of  sheep  or  goats.  Musing  over  such  passages  as  these, — 
^^  I  will  plant  in  the  wilderness  the  cedar,  the  shittah-tree,  the 
myrtle,  and  the  oil-tree ;  I  will  set  in  the  desert  the  fir-tree,  and 
the  pine,  and  the  box-tree  together,"  the  traveller  wonders  at  the 
marvellous  picture  thus  sketched  in  the  un&iling  word,  and 
asks,  "  Has  this  ever  been  V  "  When  is  all  this  to  be  t"  Totally 
unlike  to  so  fair  a  portrait  do  the  terrific  features  of  the  Desert  at 
present  seem.  Wiiat  forest  does  he  see  anywhere  here,^r  what 
stream  to  water  even  the  stray  tree  that  might  be  planted  ?  Is 
it  conceivable  that  the  sava^  ru^edness  of  El-Am&rah  can 
smile  with  verdure,  or  the  wide  but  barren  bends  of  Esh-Sheikh 
throw  up  the  cedar  or  the  myrtle?  But  there  are  some  spots 
where  not  only  the  shrub  struggles  up  out  of  the  sand,  butwnere 
trees  show  themselves,  some  ofiow  stature,  some  of  considerable 
size.  There  is  the  tamarisk  or  tarfa,  with  its  thin  wiry  foliage; 
the  wide-branching  acacia  or  seyaleh,  which  is  the  shittim-wood 
of  Scripture,  and  the  tree  from  which  gum-arabic  exudes  ;  the 
rittem  or  broom,  under  the  shade  of  which,  in  the  wilderness  of 
Beersheba,  Elijah  sat  down  in  his  desponding  weariness ;  there 
is  the  fi*uitful  nubk,  which,  with  its  tiny  apples,  feeds  the  dwellers 
in  some  richer  wadv  till  the  date  appears ;  then  there  is  the 
palm-tree,  with  its  shaggy  stem  in  Ghurundel,  or  its  well-pruned 
tapering  stem  in  Feir&n,  towering  above  all  the  rest,  and  casting 
the  shadow  of  its  feathery  crown,  in  sunshine  or  moonlight, 
upon  the  passive  sand.  So  scanty,  however,  is  this  forest- ver- 
dure, that  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  relieve  the  brown  or  yellow 
sterility  of  these  cheerless  wastes. 

Besides,  everything  like  grass  seems  to  be  awanting.  No 
carpet  of  green  anywhere  spreads  itself  under  foot,  or  clothes 
the  rugged  steeps.  Even  in  some  bright  oasis,  where  the  palm- 
shadows  cool  the  ground,  and  the  air  seems  more  genial,  and 
the  birds  are  singing,  there  is  no  verdure  on  the  ground,  and 
even  the  commonest  weeds  are  awanting.  The  soil  will  support 
nothing  which  cannot  strike  its  roots  at  least  some  six  inches 
into  it  There  is  nothing  beneath  your  feet  but  the  monotony 
of  the  endless  sand,  whose  colour,  unlike  the  ^^  universal  green, 
fiitigues,  instead  of  refreshing  the  eye.  The  oasis  is  adamedy  but 
not  clothed. 

But  whatever  one  misses  in  the  earth  beneath  yon,  you  miss 
nothing  in  the  heavens  above  you.  The  greenness  of  earth  is 
awanting,  but  the  blue  of  the  heavens  has  oecome  brighter  and 
purer.    The  varied  twinkle  of  flowers  under  your  feet  is  gone; 
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but  the  sparkle  of  the  orbs  overhead  has  doubled  its  lustre.  The 
flowers  have  folded  np  their  blossoms,  and  hid  them  from  the 
hot  air  beneath  the  sands ;  but  the  stars  have  unfolded  theirs  all 
the  more  freely,  as  if  the  desert  sky,  with  its  arch  of  matchless 
azure,  were  the  soil  in  which  they  can  best  give  forth  their 
brilliance.  The  nortb^tar  has  come  down  low  in  the  heavens, 
and  you  feel  that  another  two  hundred  miles  to  the  south  would 
make  it  drop  out  of  sight,  or  only  glimmer  on  the  horizon ;  but 
other  stars  are  ascending  in  the  opposite  horizon,  and  you  feel 
that  you  gain  as  much  as  you  lose  by  your  southern  latitude. 
Yet  me  bnghtness  of  sun,  and  moon,  ana  stars,  cannot  make  up 
for  the  want  of  other  things.  You  miss  the  wreaths  of  village 
smoke,  rising  from  a  hundred  homes ;  for  which  the  wild  blaze 
of  Bedouin  nres,  flinging  up  their  gleam  upon  the  rocks,  is  no 
equivalent.  You  miss  tne  lark's  song,  the  streamlet's  murmur, 
the  whisper  of  the  woods ;  for  which  the  scream  of  the  eagle,  and 
the  torrent's  rush,  and  the  shrill  echo  of  the  clifi^,  are  no  com- 
pensation. You  miss  the  mighty  masses  of  cloud  that  give  such 
splendour  to  our  sunsets ;  and  ror  which  the  round  red  blaze  of 
an  Arabian  sun,  dropping  down  like  a  fiery  globe,  is  noeauivalent. 

In  the  Sinaitic  latitudes,  the  length  or  day  varies  but  little 
throughout  the  seasons.  A  little  berore  six,  when  the  sky  is  still 
darkly  blue,  a  faint  whitish  glow  steals  up  the  east,  and  then 
strikes  across  to  the  west  in  pale,  silky  purple,  while  the  zenith 
remains  untouched  in  its  starnstudded  blue.  This  is  the  signal 
that  the  night  is  done,  and  that  the  sun  is  coming  up.  In  less 
than  half  an  hour  every  mountain  has  taken  on  the  golden 
radiance.  The  living  glory  slowly  creeps  down  the  clifl^,  every 
five  minutes  altering  the  hue  of  the  mountain-sides,  which  had 
hitherto  remained  a  mass  of  shade,  till  it  reaches  the  mountain- 
base,  and  shoots  across  the  brightening  sand.  It  is  day :  morn- 
ing is  at  an  end.  So  at  sunset.  Swiftly  the  sun  drops  down 
from  the  flaming  firmament,  and  in  half  an  hour  all  is  night, 
— ^with  only  the  tall  cone  of  the  Zodiacal  light  to  tell  where  the 
sun  had  been.  What  a  blank  in  the  beauty  of  the  fairest  day  is 
this  absence  of  twilight — ^the  time  when  it  is  neither  day  nor  night, 
but  something  more  grateful  than  either! 

Seldom  do  these  travellers  speak  of  seeing  the  face  of  man  in 
their  journeyings,  and  when  they  do  see  him,  they  think  there  is 
something  worUiy  to  be  noted.  A  tree  and  a  man  are  rare  in 
these  strange  regions.  No  one  traversing  the  Hartz  Forest  would 
note  or  cotmt  the  ti^es ;  nor^  in  passing  do¥m  Cheapside,  would 
make  note  of  the  men  he  saw ;  out  in  the  Desert  the  traveller 
notes  both  as  marvels,  and  talks  of  them  with  interest  at  the  close 
of  a  weary  journey.  Just  once,  perhaps,  in  two  or  three  days, 
he  meets  a  caravan  on  its  way.  mm  Sinai  to  Cairo,  or  from 
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Cairo  to  Sinai;  or  perhaps,  still  more  seldom,  lie  maj  meet  a 
solitaij  messenger,  or  come  upon  the  black  camel-hair  tent  un- 
der wnich  a  famihr  of  Bedooin  is  sheltering  itself  firom  wind, 
or  snn,  or  rain,  f^ittle  enough  of  man,  and  still  less  of  wommn^ 
is  to  be  met  with  in  these  sands. 

No  village,  no  town  of  living  men,  does  he  light  upon.  The 
ruins  in  some  of  the  n<»rthem  wadjs,  such  as  Kunaibeh  and 
Ser&m,  remind  him  that  there  bad  been  once  cities  here;  and 
those  in  Feir&n  speak  of  the  six  thousand  monks  that  cmce  had 
their  abode  m  the  convent  or  the  moimtain-cell  of  that  more 
southern  wady.  But,  save  in  the  convents  of  Wadj  esh-Shu^, 
at  the  foot  of  Jebel  Mika,  <Mr  the  kh^s  at  Nnkhl  or  Akabah^ 
on  the  line  of  the  Haj  road,  he  sees  no  abodes  of  congregated 
men.  But  what  he  does  not  see  of  the  living,  he  does  see  m  the 
dead.  In  life  the  Bedouin  wander;  in  death  they  come  together, 
and  are  thus  ^^  gathered  to  their  fathers''  in  the  spots  which,  for 
ages  beyond  tradition,  have  been  the  tribal  cemeteries.  Traversing 
the  more  inland  parts  of  the  Desert,  he  sees  not  unfrequentlj 
groups  of  stones,  perhaps  a  foot  high,  which  in  the  distance 
might  be  mistaken  for  waymarks,  or  the  mysterious  circles  of 
olc^n  worship ;  but  as  he  comes  near,  be  sees  that  the  stones 
are  generally  arranged  in  couplets,  a  few  feet  asunder.  The 
stones  are  unhewn  and  uncarvea,  without  a  namey  a  date,  or  line — 
fragments  of  debris  from  the  neighbouring  cliff,  inserted  su£5* 
ciently  in  the  sand  to  keep  them  erect.  No  church,  no  mosque^ 
no  minaret,  no  enclosing  wall !  But  Moslems  do  not  bonr  in  or 
beside  mosques.  Here  and  there  a  saint's  wely  is  built  for  and 
used  as  a  mosque;  for  Mohammedanism,  as  well  asPopeiy,  ascribes 
sanctity,  if  not  to  dead  men's  honea^  at  least  to  dead  men's  tombs. 
Generally,  however.  Eastern  grave-yards  are  at  a  distance  both 
from  city  and  mosque.  These  Bedouin  tombs  are,  by  all  ac- 
counts, stran^ly,  sadly  attractive  to  the  passer-by^  from  their 
rudeness  and  loneliness.  Here  and  there  tne  Arab  has  planted 
the  green-leaved,  white*blossomed  rittem,  the  slenderest  and  most 
graceful  of  his  native  shrubs.  >  And  this  he  has  chosen  for  affec- 
tion's memorial.  There  it  stands,  in  its  ever-green  beauty,  brav<- 
ing  the  desert-sun  or  courting  the  desertr-b'eezey  above  the  quiet 
dust  of  centuries^  at  once  the  indication  of  Desert  poverty,  and 
the  unobtrusive  expression  of  Desert  love. 

A  less  attractive  ^ght,  the  traveller  tells  us,  are  the  remains, 
not  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living.  Wearied  with  a  long  day's 
sultry  march,  during  which  his  only  shelter  from  the  heat  has 
been  his  white  umbrella,  for  which  he  paid  dear  enough  at  Cairo^ 
he  comes  up,  about  sunset,  to  some  bri^t  sandy  level,  such  as 
El-Markh&h,  which,  shaded  from  sun  a^d  wind,  looks  out  upon 
he  Bed  Sea  in  its  blue  stillness,  or  to  some  quiet  nook,  as  Wady 
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Esh-Sheikh  affords,  looking  tip  to  the  not  distant  Sinaitic  cliffs, 
— he  finds  the  ground  covered  with  the  filthy  relics  of  a  Bedouin 
encampment  which  had  yesterday  or  last  week  quitted  the  spot, — 
half-burnt  shnibs,  blackened  stones,  embers  of  extinct  fires,  torn 
sandals,  shreds  of  old  garments,  firsigments  of  rope,  bones  of  ani- 
mals, with  numerous  indentations  m  all  directions,  where  men 
and  camels  had  been  lying.  Or,  approaching  some  wide-branch- 
ing sey^eh  tree,  he  is  sun>rised  to  find  its  branches  covered  with 
rags  of  eveiy  hue  and  shape,  like  the  mast  of  a  ship  on  some 
gala-day.  Have  the  rags  been  drifted  in  upon  the  breeze,  or  has 
a  torrent  passed  this  way  and  deposited  its  floating  spoil  upon  the 
arresting  oranches?  No,  They  are  votive  offenngs  of  Moslem 
pilgrims  or  the  Bedouin,  hanging  there  as  propitiatory  gifts  or 
thanksgiving  memorials ; — the  sey&leh  or  acacia  being  the  only 
tree  on  which  these  memorials  are  found,  as  if  it  luone  were 
sacred.  Or  he  notices  in  the  distance  curious  objects  on  the 
sand,  which  look  like  baskets  of  wicker-work,  white  as  snow.  On 
each  side  of  the  road  between  Cairo  and  Suez,  traversed  annually 
by  so  many  thousands  of  beasts  of  btirden ;  or  in  that  region  of 
the  Desert  where  Abbas  Pasha  built  his  palace,  on  the  very  peak 
of  the  mountain  that  adjoins  Sinai,  these  strange  basket-like  ob- 
jects appear  every  mile  or  two.     He  goes  up  to  them,  and  finds 

1  th 


that  they  are  the  skeletons  of  camels  which  the  vulture  has  picked 
clean,  and  which  sun  and  rain  have  bleached  to  the  whiteness  of 
ivory;  for  the  camel  is  left  to  die  on  the  sp6t  when  he  falls 
down  exhausted.  No  one  throws  a  shovelful  of  sand  upon  him; 
ere  his  eye  is  closed,  and  life  is  gone,  the  vulture  is  there, 
screaming  and  tearing,  till,  in  a  few  hours,  only  his  bones  remain 
— ^in  a  few  weeks  or  months  to  be  buried  in  the  sweeping  sand-drift. 
In  the  Desert,  too,  the  traveller  finds  strange  traditions,  old  and 
new,  Mohammedan  and  Christian — ^traditionsof  love,  cruelty,  su- 
perstition, miracle, — though  none  of  daring  deeds, — ^true  deedis  for 
moulding  a  nation's  character,  such  as  fasten  their  stories  to  the 
rocks  of  home.  There  is  Jebel  el-Banat,  the  "Hill  of  the  Maidens," 
where  two  Arab  sisters,  ^  long,  long  ago,"  in  the  madness  of 
disappointed  love,  twisted  their  locks  together,  and  flung  them- 
selves ft'om  the  double  peak  into  the  rocky  ravines  below.  There 
is  the  grave  of  Sheikh  Amri  in  the  northern  region,  between 
Hutir  and  Neheyeh,  where,  beneath  a  rude  cairn,  lie  the  bones 
cf  a  chieft;ain  famed  only  for  the  blood  he  shed  and  the  cruelties 
he  inflicted — blood  and  cruelty  which  still  bring  down  on  his  re- 
mains the  hot  curses  of  each  passing  son  of  the  Desert.  There  is 
the  chapel-tomb  of  Sheikh  Saleh,  m  the  valley  which  still  bears 
his  title,  if  not  his  name.  Here,  once  a  year,  the  Desert  tribes 
assemble  to  commemorate  his  birth  or  death,  with  game,  and 
feast,  and  sacrifice.    There  is  the  convent  of  St  Katharin,  at  the 
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foot  of  Jebel  Miisa,  vrhere  miracles  are  recorded,  and  the  places 
shown  where  they  took  place, — ^the  very  indentation  made  by  the 
body  of  Moses  on  the  rock,  the  very  cypress  tree  planted  by  Elijah. 
The  silence  of  the  Desert  has  been  frequentlvnoted  by  travellers.* 
There  is  no  silence  so  profound  anywhere,  either  by  day  or  night. 
The  little  lizards,  shooting  like  arrows  from  bush  to  bush,  or  m)m 
rock  to  rock,  are  wholly  noiseless;  the  black  ants,  burrowing 
everywhere  in  the  sand,  are  unheard  ;  the  light  foot  of  the 
gazellah  amid  the  crags  sounds  not,  save  when  he  dashes  down 
some  stone  into  the  vaUey  below.  Even  the  wind,  as  it  takes  its 
way  over  the  sands,  moves  along  in  silence  (as  throu^  some 
JEoIian  harp  that  has  lost  its  strings),  having  no  outstanding  ob- 
ject to  break  the  smoothness  of  its  course  and  draw  out  the  sounds, 
save  when  it  rouses  itself  into  tempest.  All  is  silence, — silence 
even  at  noon — silence  especially  in  moonshine  or  starlight — silence^ 
whose  profoundness,  when  long  continued,  ceases  to  be  soodiing 
or  solemn,  and  becomes  absolutelv  painful,  if  not  appalling,  op^ 
pressing  the  spirit  with  an  indescribable  sense  of  dreary  desolation. 
Mr  Stanley  thus  refers  to  this  subject,  and,  in  connection  with  it, 
to  the  marvellous  distances  which  sound  will  traverse  in  these 
solitudes.  His  statement  illustrates  more  than  one  Scripture 
narrative. 

'*  It  IS  this  probably,  combined  with  the  peculiarity  of  the  at- 
mosphere, that  produces  the  deep  stillness  and  consequent  reverbera- 
tion of  the  human  voice,  which  can  never  be  omitted  in  any  enamera- 
tion  of  the  characteristics  of  Mount  Sinai.  From  the  highest  point  of 
Ras  Sas&feh  to  its  lower  peak,  a  distance  of  about  sixty  feet,  the  page 
of  a  book,  distinctly  but  not  loudly  read,  was  perfectly  audible  ;  and 
every  remark  of  the  various  groups  of  travellers  descending  from  the 
heights  of  the  same  point  rose  clearly  to  those  immediately  above  them. 
It  was  the  belief  of  the  Arabs  who  conducted  Niebuhr,  that  they  could 
make  themselves  heard  across  the  Gulf  of  Akaba ;  a  belief  doubtless 
exaggerated,  yet  probably  originated  or  fostered  by  the  great  distance 
to  which  in  those  regions  the  voice  can  actually  be  carried.  And  it  is 
probably  from  the  same  cause  that  so  much  attention  has  been  excited 
by  the  mysterious  noises  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  heard  on 
the  summit  of  Gebel  Mousa,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Um-Sh6mer,  and 
in  the  mountain  of  N&kils,  or  the  Bell,  so  called  from  the  legend  that 
the  sounds  proceed  from  the  bells  of  a  convent  enclosed  within  the 
mountain.  In  this  last  instance  the  sound  is  suppiosed  to  originate  in 
the  rush  of  sand  down  the  mountain  side ;  sand,  here,  as  elsewhere, 
playing  the  same  part  as  the  waters  or  snows  of  the  north.  In  the  case 
of  Gebel  Mousa,  where  it  is  said  that  the  monks  had  originally  settled 
on  the  highest  peak,  but  were  by  these  strange  noises  driven  down  to 
their  present  seat  in  the  valley ;  and  in  the  case  of  Um-Shdmer,  where 
it  was  described  to  Burckhardt  as  like  the  sound  of  artillery,  the  pre- 

1  Stanley,  pp.  14,  65. 
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eise  cause  has  never  been  ascertained.  Bat  in  all  these  instances  the 
effect  must  have  been  heightened  by  the  deathlike  silence  of  a  region 
where  the  fall  of  waters,  even  the  trickling  of  brooks,  is  unknown." — 
Pp.  14,  15. 

Once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  ages  has  this  silence  been  broken. 
Before  the  days  of  Joseph  or  Abraham,  the  kings  of  Egypt  had 
their  quarries  and  copper-mines  in  these  solitu&s.  At  our&bit 
El-Khadem  there  are  still  the  monumental  inscriptions  of  the 
Pharaohs,  as  well  as  the  relics  of  the  smelting  furnace.  At 
Wady  Magharah  there  are  like  hieroglyphical  inscriptions  on 
the  soft  sandstone,  and  slopes  of  debris  down  irom  the  ^^  Mag- 
harah" or  Cave,  where  once  a  busy  Egyptian  population  toiled  in 
excavating  stones  and  metals  for  King  Gatcheres.^  At  Wady 
Mokatteb  there  remain,  upon  a  thousand  rocks,  the  written  ves- 
tiges of  the  multitudes  that  must  once  have  taken  up  their  abode 
in  that  most  barren  of  all  desert  valleys. 

Once  again  was  its  silence  broken  by  the  voices  and  footsteps, 
not  of  thousands,  but  of  millions,  when  Lo-ael,  their  chain  snapped, 
their  yoke  shivered,  fled  from  the  oppressor.     In  a  single  day 
was  the  Desert  transformed  into  a  populous  city,  and  the  voice  of 
man  and  woman,  of  age  and  chilahood,  was  heard  amid  these 
silent  cUffs.     Then  the  smoke  of  Israel's  sacrifice,  the  notes  of 
Israel's  song,  went  up  into  these  tranquil  skies.     For  the  first 
time,  the  Desert  had  a  history.    And  what  a  history  I     One  only 
of  forty  years  incjeed ;  but  one  into  whose  brief  years  were  crowded 
events,  of  which  each  one  by  itself  would  constitute  an  era,  and 
make  a  nation  or  a  country  famous  for  ever.     That  stoiy  opens 
with  ten  awful  plagues  that  left  the  oppressor  desolate, — ^plagues 
which  the  divine  accuracy  of  Scripture  language  forbids  us  to 
reckon  less  than  supernatural.    If  ten  battles  such  as  Marathon 
had  been  fought, — if  ten  sieges  such  as  Troy  had  been  endured, 
there  could  not  have  been  a  commencement  of  history  half  so 
glorious  as  that  with  which  Israel's  Desert-story  began.    Behind 
fliem,  as  theT  leave  the  land  of  their  bondage,  the  sword  of  the 
avengef  flashes ;  but  the  sea  opens  its  green  waves  to  welcome 
them,  and  then  closes  its  depths  over  the  enemies.    And  if  the 
retreat  of  Xenophon's  ten  thousand  has  of  itself  formed  a  his- 
tory, what  estimate  may  we  take  of  that  history  of  which  the  pas- 
sage through  the  sea  was  but  the  opening  scene  ?     The  Desert 
receives  them  ;  the  pillar-cloud  leads  the  way ;  the  bitter  water 
is  sweetened ;  the  manna  descends ;  the  rock  becomes  a  foun- 
tain ;  the  old  dwellers  of  the  Desert,  the  Amalekites,  assail  them 
in  vain ;  Sinai  is  reached ;  the  God  of  Israel,  amid  thunder  and 
brightness,  gives  His  law;  for  forty  years  the  people  wander 
amid  these  rocks  and  valleys  whicn  we  have  been  sketching. 

'  Osbum's  *'  Monumental  History  of  Egypt,*'  vol.  i^  p.  S04. 
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Then  the  silence  of  the  Desert  was  broken — broken  bj  miracle 
and  mighty  deed — broken  hj  the  tread  and  voice  of  millions, — 
broken  as  it  never  had  been  before,  or  since.  For  into  the  si- 
lence out  of  which  it  emerged,  has  that  old  desert  returned. 

But  in  traversing  these  wastes,  we  carry  a  history  in  onr 
hands,  and  for  that  history  we  are  seeking  sites.    In  one  or  two 
spots,  such  as  the  Written  Valley  or  Ma^arah,  we  are  seeking 
a  history  for  sites ;  but  in  general  it  is  the  converse  of  this  that 
we  are  m  quest  of.    Yet  discoveries  here  are  hard  to  make.    The 
interval  has  been  so  long,  and  the  population  so  scanty,  that, 
though  the  race  is  still  the  same,  ola  names  have  perished  and 
new  ones  been  substituted,  so  that  the  work  of  identification  is 
attended  with  peculiar  difficulties.   Most  of  our  identifications  are 
but  guesses,  uniile  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  Bible  scenes  con- 
nected with  Israel's  Exodus  and  sqjoum  remains  unknown.    The 
sites  of  Marah  and  Elim — ^as  represented  by  El-How&rah  and 
Ghurundel — are  but,  after  all,  conjectures ;  and  Sinai,  as  iden- 
tified with  Jebel  Musa,  is  only  a  probability,  founded  upon  dp* 
cumstantial  evidence  and  thirteen  centuries  of  unbroken  tradi* 
tion.    In  these  cases  the  native  names  are  no  helps.    But  th^re 
are  one  or  two  which  have  some  claim  upon  our  notice,  more 
recently  searched  out.     There  is  Hadharan^  north-east  of  Jebel 
Musa,  which  may  be  regarded  as  almost  certainly  identified  with 
Ilazerothy  one  of  the  first  stations  to  which  Israel  came  after 
leaving  Sinai.'     There  is  Wady  Berahy  which,  ^though  with  less 
certainty,  is  conjectured  to  represent  the  Taberah  of  Moses  (Num. 
xi.  3,  Deut.  ix.  22).     There  is  AelancLy  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  which  might  have  been  reckoned  certain- 
ly the  Elath  of  Scripture  (Deut.  ii.  8),  were  it  not  that  Jerome 
sets  this  down  as  ten  miles  east  of  Petra ;  and  Ain  el-Ghudvan 
might  easily  be  the  Arabic  transmutaticm  of  Ezvon^  in  Ezion- 
Gaoer,  so  far  as  letters  are  concerned ;  but  Solomon's  Ezdon- 
Gaber  was  a  seaport,  whereas  Ghudvan  is  some  eight  or  ten 
miles  firom  the  snore, — only,  as  Dr  Kobinson  suggests,  the  gulf 
may  have  extended  some  miles  farther  north  &  at  present. 
There  is  Jebel  eelirSherahj  a  few  miles  south  of  Petra,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  the  Arabic  successoi;  of  the  Hebrew  Mount  Setr. 
There  is  Wady  Gkudaghidhy  a  little  westward  of  the  Arabah, 
which  probably  represents  the  Gudgodah  of  Deut.  x*  7,  and  the 
Hor-Hagidgad  of  JN^um.  xxxiii.  32.    There  is  Ruhaibeh  in  the 
north,  which  is  in  all  likelihood  the  Sehoboth  of  Isaac  (Gen. 
xxvi.  22).    A  little  fiuilier  north  is  Ararahj  which  may  bear 
the  name  of  the  Aroer  in  the  south  of  Judah.    Other  places 
besides  these  wiU,  we  are  assured,  come  to  light,  as  the  inquiries 

1  Num.  xL  35.    Wilson'i  <*  Lands  of  the  Bible,**  roL  L  pp.  J{55-S57.    Sm  abo 
Burckhardt  and  Bobioson. 
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of  trayellers  extend.  We  have  not  mentioned  Wady  Jeruvy  as 
corresponding  to  the  Gerar  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  this  seems 
to  us  very  doubtfiil,  to  say  no  more.  If  Dr  Stewart  could  show 
that  Wady  Jerur  ran  north  some  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  till  it  ap- 
proached the  ancient  Darcma  of  early  geographers,  he  would  go 
rar  to  prove  his  point.  But  Wady  Jerur  runs  east  and  west ; 
it  is  eighty  or  nme^  miles  south  of  the  Daroma;  it  could 
hardly  have  been  a  I'hilistine  region,  as  Gerar  doubtless  was. 
Besides,  Eusebius  and  Jerome  are  express  in  their  statements 
as  to  Crerar  being  only  twenty-five  miles  south  of  Eleutheropolis. 

But  the  whole  of  this  midland  region,  between  Palestine  and 
the  Desert,  is  ftdl  of  interest.  It  has  been  little  traversed,  and 
hence  but  imperfectly  known.  Travellers  have,  in  most  cases, 
turned  off  their  northern  route  either  at  Nukhl  or  earlier,  in 
order  to  visit  the  City  of  the  Bock,  and  so  have  only  entered 
Palestine  at  Hebron  or  Dhahariyeh.  Hence  the  whole  district 
lying  between  Kalat  Nukhl  and  Ruhaibeh,  or  rather,  we  might 
say,  Detween  Nukb  er-Bakineh  and  Bir  es-Seba,  has  been  hither- 
to but  poorly  explored.  Yet,  as  some  of  those  who  have  tra- 
versed it  remark,  this  is  one  of  the  most  historically  interesting 
portions  of  the  Desert ;  if,  indeed,  we  may  call  it  Desert,  and  not 
rather  part  of  Palestine.  It  is  the  land  of  the  Patriarchs,  of 
Abraham  and  Isaac,  the  country  of  faith,  the  home  of  the 
sojourners  who  had  as  yet  reached  no  permanent  dwelling-place. 
The  reader  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  must  feel  that  this  region 
has  attractions  of  its  own,  which  the  Desert  has  not,  which 
Palestine  has  not, — not  merely  something  belonging  to  a  border 
land,  but  something  linked  in  the  heart  of  every  believing  man 
with  the  peculiar  features  of  those  who  dwelt  here  as  strangers, 
with  nothmg  but  the  tent  and  the  altar. 

But  we  pass  into  the  Land  of  Promise ;  still,  as  hitherto,  seeking 
sites  for  histories.  Here  the  identification  of  sites  is  much  easier, 
and  has  been  far  more  extensively  accomplished.  From  the 
time  that  you  cross  Wady  es-Seba  to  the  hour  wh^n  you  quit  the 
boundary  at  Baneas  or  Saida,  you  tread  almost  every  hour  upon 
ruins,  which,  when  interrogated,  yield  the  secret  of  their  history 
in  the  somewhat  altered,  but  still  easily  recognised  name.  Three 
books  are  all  that  are  needful  in  assisting  the  traveller — the 
Bible,  Josephus,  and  the  Onomasticon  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome. 
There  are  minor  helps,  but  these  are  the  chief.  It  is  almost 
entirely  from  these,  tnat  maps,  till  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
have  been  constructed ;  and  it  is  wonderful  how  accurate  these 
are  in  the  main. 

Had  ecclesiastical  tradition  been  less  relied  on ;  had  it  been 
dismissed  at  once  as  incompetent  and  fallacious,  these  maps 
would  have  been  much  more  correct  than  they  are.   But,  relying 
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on  the  statements  of  pilgrim-travellera  who  followed  one  another 
blindly,  and  not  suspicions  of  the  lies  which  monkish  legends 
have  embodied,  both  as  to  places  and  events,  our  chartographers 
have,  till  recently,  disfigured  their  maps  by  adopting  localities 
on  ecclesiastical  authority  alone.  Hence,  till  lately,  the  site  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  was  never  called  in  question ;  the  pit  of  Joseph 
was  set  down  at  Khan  Jub-Yuseph,  not  far  firom  the  Hulen ; 
Bethulia  was  given  as  south  of  Jerusalem,  at  the  Frank  Moun- 
tain ;  Shiloh  was  placed  at  Neby  Semwtl,  close  by  Jerusalem  ; 
Dothan  was  written  down  as  north  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  not 
far  from  Safet ;  Tabor  is  called  the  Mountain  of  the  Transfigura- 
tion. These  palpable  blunders  were  not  accidental,  nor  matters 
of  mere  ignorance:  they  were  the  result  of  an  unconscious 
attachment  to  ecclesiastical  tradition,  and  of  an  unwillingness  to 
abandon  sites  which,  if  fictitious,  had  at  least  been  consecrated  by 
the  adorations  of  pilgrim-zeal  for  at  least  a  thousand  years. 
Even  Beland,  in  his  ^^  Palestina," — a  book  of  marvellous  sagacity, 
accuracy,  and  research, — ^has  not  thrown  off  the  shackles  of 
tradition.  Clarke  was  the  first  to  take  sword  against  tradition, 
and  his  Travels  contain  the  first  attack  upon  the  hitherto  almost 
unquestioned  topography  of  Jerusalem  and  Palestine.  But  he 
was  too  vehement  and  indiscriminate.  He  was  an  iconoclast 
without  judgment ;  and  would  have  swept  away  almost  every 
tradition,  on  the  sole  ground  on  which  others  had  hitherto  re- 
ceived them. 

It  began  now  to  be  seen  that  there  were  two  classes  of  tradi- 
tion afloat  throughout  Palestine,  one  the  native,  the  other  the 
monkish;  the  former  the  original  and  authentic,  the  latter 
the  superinduced  and  fictitious.  Distrust  of  the  latter  has  been 
working  its  way  into  men's  minds;  while  confidence  in  the 
former  nas  established  itself  no  less  successfully.  Hitherto  men 
had  been  content  with  the  mere  surface  tradition;  but  now, 
having  got  down  into  a  lower  stratum,  they  are  amazed  at  the 
discoveries  which  they  are  making, — discoveries  which  had 
hitherto  been  unattempted,»-discoveries  which,  thirty  years  ago, 
would  have  been  pronounced  the  fruits  of  rashness  and  irre- 
verence. 

The  well-known  discovery  of  the  true  site  of  Dothan  sup- 
plies a  ^  example.  The  monkish  traditions  fixed  it  in  a 
place  which  could  not  fit  into  the  Scripting  narrative.  In  1851, 
Liieutenant  Van  de  Yelde  found,  accidentally,  ruins  which  the 
natives  called  '^  Dothan."  These  were  in  a  position  which  fitted 
exactly  into  the  account  in  the  Bible. 

It  is,  then,  to  the  native  tradition  that  we  are  to  look  &r  the 
topography  of  Palestine.  When  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  native 
agree,  we  accept  the  agreement,  though  laying  little  stress  upon 
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it ;  when  they  di£Per,  vre  at  once  receive  the  native  as  the  genuine 
and  trustworthy. 

Every  traveller  who  has  honestly  traversed  the  land,  with  the 
Bible  as  his  guide-book,  has  made  some  discoveries.  Of  these 
Dr  Bobinson  stands  highest;  and  if  in  some  points  he  has  failed, 
that  failure  need  not  detract  from  the  greatness  of  his  merits  as  a 
whole.  He  has  crotchets ;  he  writes  sometimes  in  too  one-sided 
a  spirit ;  he  makes  too  much  of  old  travellers,  and  too  little  of  re- 
cent ones ;  he  has,  in  our  judgment,  confused  the  topo^^phy  of 
Jerusalem ; — ^but  still  he  has  £>ne  much,  very  much  for  Palestine. 
The  "  Narrative"  of  the  "  Scotch  Deputation,"  published  about 
the  same  time,  has  been  of  no  small  service  in  the  same  field ;  and 
travellers  from  the  East  have  in  several  cases  acknowledged  its 
value.  Dr  Wilson's  ^^  Lands  of  the  Bible"  is  an  admirable  book, 
though  the  lovers  of  light  reading  mav  not  find  their  way  through 
it.  Van  de  Velde's  "  Syria  and  ]ralestine"  is  the  work  of  a 
Christian  mind  and  an  able  pen,  though  the  descriptive  is  at  times 
jrather  overlaid  with  the  renective.  As  for  De  Saulcy,  he  ram- 
bles on  most  agreeably,  though  his  discoveries  do  not  always 
commend  themselves  to  our  credence,  and  his  flippancy  (at  times 
almost  scepticism)  is  reprehensible.  Of  the  many  others  who 
have  written  their  traveller's  story  we  cannot  speak  at  length. 
Some  are  worthy  of  careful  study,  as  elucidators  of  Scripture  as 
well  as  of  geography.  When  a  man  writes  faithftdly  of  what  he 
himself  did  see  and  hear,  he  is  worth  reading,  if  he  writes  even 
with  a  moderate  measure  of  intelligence ;  but  when  he  writes  of 
what  he  ought  to  have  seen  and  heard,  or  of  what  other  travellers 
have  seen  and  heard,  or  of  what  monks  have  seen  and  heard,  he 
is  not  worth  the  time  spent  on  reading  his  preface,  so  fiur  at  least 
as  discovery  goes. 

.  There  is  considerable  danger, — ^so  far,  we  mean,  as  truth  is 
concerned, — in  travelling  with  a  theory  in  one's  head,  especially  if 
the  traveller  be  natunuly  somewhat  obstinate  and  hasty.  A 
theory  may  be  innocuous  enough,  if  the  traveller  who  has  given  it 
lodgment  is  quite  willing  to  have  it  dislodged  and  knocked  to 
pieces  at  the  first  ruin  he  reaches,  or  the  first  hill  his  eye  lights 
on ;  but  if  he  persists  in  making  it  his  guide,  believing  and  dis- 
believing according  to  its  suggestions,  he  will  make  Httle  way  in 
topographical  discovery  anywhere,  and  least  way  of  all  in  a  land 
oi  which  the  ancient  landmarks  are  only  beginmng  to  be  dug  up 
or  recognised.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  chorography  of  Jeru- 
salem itself,  of  which  no  satisfactory  plan  or  map  has  yet  been 
given.  Bobinson  was  much  too  short  time  there,  even  reckoning 
both  visits ;  and  as  he  seems  to  have  made  up  his  mind  on  certain 
leading  points  from  the  very  first,  and  not  to  have  looked  at  the 
ether  siae  of  the  question  at  his  second  visit,  we  cannot  but  en- 
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tertain  suspicions  of  the  accuracy  of  his  views.    Eight  or  ten 
days'  stay  in  that  city  was  not  sufficient  to  familiarize  him  with 
its  complicated  details^  versant  as  he  was,  more  than  most,  in  sach 
matters.    The  evidence  and  arguments  hy  which  some  of  his 
main  positions  are  sustained,  strike  us  as  incomplete,  if  not  falla- 
cious.    The  more  that  the  subject  is  studied,  the  more  will  it  be 
seen  that  the  correct  topography  of  Jerusalem  remains  yet  to  be 
given,  and  that  some  of  the  main  positions  assumed  by  Dr  Robin- 
son will  require  to  be  first  of  all  set  aside.     This  is  too  wide  a 
subject  to  be  discussed  here,  and  involves  too  many  points,  as 
well   as  the  investigation  of  a  mass  of  evidence,  ancient  and 
modem,  which  would  require  a  whole  article.    But  it  is  right 
that  those  interested  in  the  matter  should  be  made  to  know  that 
there  have  been  very  decided  exceptions  taken  to  Dr  Robinson's 
theory,  and  that  those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  subject 
consider  it  as  far  frova  being  settled  as  ever.    Most  thoroughly 
has  the  American  traveller  sifted  one  question,  that  relating  to 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  demonstrated  that  the  present  site  is  a 
fiction ; — ^ancient  and  venerable  it  may  be,  but  not  the  less  a  fic- 
tion.    On  other  points,  however,  he  has  not  been  so  successftil ; 
and  that  we  are  not  alone  in  our  j  adgment,  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  extract  frcHu  a  quite  recent  American  work,  whose  tide 
appears  at  the  head  of  this  article.    The  author  thus  combats  one 
of  his  fellow-countryman's  leading  positions, — ^that  relating  to  the 
lie  of  the  Tyropceon,  and  what  we  may  call  its  western  terminus. 
It  may  be  difficult  fully  to  explain  the  matter  without  a  plan,  but 
the  following  passage  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  tell  its  own  tale : — 

"  I  have  yet  another  view  of  this  matter  to  take.  Dr  Robiuson 
gives  part  of  the  passage  from  Josephus,  as  follows : 

*'  *  Over-against  this  (Akra)  was  a  third  hill,  hy  nature  lower  than 
Akra,  and  formerly  separated  by  another  broad  valley.  But,  afterwards, 
in  the  times  when  the  Maccabees  ruled,  they  threw  earth  into  diis 
valley,  desiring  to  connect  the  city  with  the  temple.' 

''  This  third  hill  was  Mount  Moriah,  the  hill  of  the  temple.  Now^ 
it  is  clear,  that  there  is  no  intimation  that  Akra  was  separated  from 
Moriah  by  any  valley.  Even  Dr  Robinson's  peculiar  method  of 
translating  the  passage  (which  gives  us  a  sentence  actually  without 
meaning)  is  certainly  conclusive  that  the  *  other  broad  valley '  did 
not  separate  Akra  from  Moriah.  This  translation,  if  it  means  anj« 
thing,  implies  that  Moriah  itself  was  divided  by  another  broad  valley. 
But  the  Grreek  is  irXarci^  <papayyi  ii(tpy6fifvos  SXhi  vpirtpov^  and  the  cor* 
rect  translation,  I  apprehend,  *  formerly  otherwise  separated  by  a 
broad  valley,'  that  is,  from  the  other  city.  The  sentence  will  then 
read :  *  Over-against  this  was  a  third  hill,  by  nature  lower  than 
Akra,  and  formerly  otherwise  separated  (i.  e.,  from  the  other  city,  or 
Zion)  by  a  broad  valley.    But,  afterward,  in  the  times  when  the 
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Asmooeans  ruled,  tkey  threw  earth  into  this  yaUeji  deairing  to  con- 
nect the  city  with  the  temple.' 

^*  If,  as  I  have  supposed,  Akni  included  the  whole  moon-l&e  sweep 
of  the  hill  from  Zion  to  the  fortress  of  Antonia,  then  Akra  actually 
needed  to  he  divided  from  the  temple  hy  the  trench,  instead  of  being 
connected  with  it  by  filling  up  a  valley.  And  we  are  left  to  look  for 
Bucb  a  heaping  up  (xo^)  across  the  valley  of  the  l^ropoeon  below. 
We  are  at  no  loss  to  find  it.  The  causeway  across  this  valley  has 
long  been  a  subject  of  discussion.  Its  existence  is  manifest  enough  to 
the  eye,  since  it  is  impossible  to  go  down  the  Tyropoeon  valley  with- 
out climbing  over  it  as  it  crosses  the  valley  about  on  a  line  with  the 
north  end  of  Zion. 

*^  The  sentence,  then,  has  a  distinct  meaning  and  connection.  The 
third  hill,  Moriah,  was  lower  than  Akra,  which  actually  sloped  off  to 
it  on  the  north  of  the  temple.  This  was  its  relation  to  Akra.  Other- 
"wiae,  that  is  as  regards  the  other  great  part  of  the  city,  Zion,  it  was 
separated  from  it  by  a  broad  valley,  which  afterward  the  Maccabees 
heaped  up  with  a  causeway,  so  that  the  approach  to  it  from  that  city 
should  be  as  nearly  on  a  level,  as  it  already  was  from  the  new  city. 
The  result  of  this  work  is  obvious.  It  connected  the  temple  with 
Zion,  as  it  was  already  connected  with  Akra,  and  thus  it  was  possible 
to  walk  entirely  around  the  central  basin  of  the  city  on  an  unvarying 
level,  crossing  the  Tyropoeon  and  the  trench  of  Antonia  by  bridges. 

It  follows,  if  we  have  correctly  located  Akra,  that  the  Tyropoeon 
Talley  is,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  that  valley  which  out  off  the 
north  side  of  Zion,  and  on  the  opposite  sides  of  whose  ravine  the  pre- 
Gipitons  difi  of  Zion  and  Akra  arose.  This  valley  came  into  the 
great  basin  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  turning  southward,  under  the 
north-eastern  cli£b  of  Zion,  continued  down  to  Siloam,  b^ng  then  a 
broader  valley,  but  retaining  the  same  name.  The  objection,  that  this 
name  would  not  correctly  apply  to  the  two  valleys,  loses  its  force  if 
we  believe  the  crescent  shape  of  Akra,  which  I  have  suggested,  since 
there  would  then  be  no  other  valley  coming  into  the  basin  except  this 
one,  which  continued  by  a  uniform  descent  towards  Siloam ;  nor  is  it 
impossible  that  the  salesmen  who  gave  it  its  name  originally,  carried  on 
their  business  in  both  parts  of  the  valley,  which  would  be  a  sufficient 
reason  for  the  uniform  name." — ^Pp.  267-269.^ 

Williams  was  much  longer  in  Jerusalem ;  and  his  length  of 
residence  would  have  given  his  opinions  some  weight,  had  he  not 
been  all  the  while  engrossed  with  a  theory,  or  rather  wrapt  up 
in  one  great  ecclesiastical  idea,  that  the  present  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  is  on  the  true  Calvary.  This  tradition  of  the 
Church  must  be  maintained  at  all  hazards.  Wall  and  gate, 
tower  and  hill,  must  be  made  to  give  wsnr  to  this. 

To  defend  tiiie  point  of  view  of  the  Church,  Mr  Williams  has 
written  his  massive  work,  in  which  the  reader  may  find  all  that 
can  possibly  be  said  upon  the  ecclesiastical  side  of  the  question. 

1  Prime's  '*  Tent  Life  In  the  Holy  Land." 
VOL.  XXVII.     NO.  LTV.  2  N 
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But  written  by  a  partisan,  the  book  must  be  taken  for  what  it  is 
worth. 

Mr  Ferffuson  has  not  been  in  Jerusalem  at  all,  yet  he  writes 
a  book  of  wonderful  accuracy  upon  several  points  connected 
with  its  topography.^  His  theory  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar  being 
the  original  site  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  is  open  to 
more  objections  than  he  seems  to  think,  or  than  even  his  acute- 
ness  and  ingenuity  could  answer.  But  his  book  is  ingenious, 
though  its  writer  is  too  much  of  a  dogmatist. 

The  briefest,  but  perhaps  ablest  treatise  on  the  whole  subject, 
is  to  be  found  in  two  numbers  of  the  "  Museum  of  Classical 
Antiquities."  Though  not  admitting  some  of  the  authoi^s  con- 
clusions, we  think  highly  of  his  work.' 

Superstition  has  thrown  its  network  of  fictions  over  Jerusalem, 
perplexing  and  ravelling  its  entire  geography.  We  have,  to  a 
certain  extent,  succeeded  in  disentan^ing  the  confusion,  and 
separating  the  real  from  the  unreal.  But  no  complete  unravel- 
ling can  be  effected  till  we  have  gone  below  the  surface.  It  is 
easy  to  deny  a  legend,  or  to  dispute  a  name,  or  to  disprove  a 
site ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  discover  the  truth  which  may  have 
been  smothered  beneath  the  fiction,  and  to  substitute  the  true 
site  and  the  old  name  for  those  which  ignorance  or  church-crafl 
mav  have  given. 

X  et  in  sweeping  away  the  false,  let  us  beware  of  abandoning 
the  true,  or  thmk  to  conciliate  the  adherent  of  the  false  by  .cast- 
ing suspicion  on  the  true,  as  if  all  were  either  equally  certain  or 
equally  doubtful.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  wise  and  honest 
discrimination ;  there  is  a  weighing  of  evidence  and  a  sifting  of 
testimony.  A  deliberate  and  unsparing  onslaught  upon  the  fic- 
titious is  no  indication  of  a  man's  unwillingness  to  hold  fast  that 
which  is  genuine.  Traditions  of  truth  and  doctrine  not  found 
in  the  Biole  had  better,  we  imagine,  be  let  alone,  unless  evidence 
of  inspiration  can  be  adduced  equal  to  that  on  which  the  canon 
rests.  Traditions  of  miracles  subsequent  to  the  days  of  the 
apostles  may  be  received  by  those  who  are  in  need  of  new 
miracles,  but  their  authenticity  ought  to  be  decided  gravely,  and 
the  vouchers  duly  ascertained.  J3ut  in  regard  to  all  that  is 
written  in  the  truest  of  all  true  books,  we  should  know  that  we 
give  up  all  if  we  admit  that  it  contains  inaccuracies  in  its  state- 
ments. 

Strauss's  object  was  to  discover  inaccuracies  in  Scripture,  in 
order  to  prove  it  mythical.  He  believed  in  Biblical  eontradic- 
iions  as  part  of  its  inspiration, — as  that  which  indicated  its 

1  <' An  Essay  on  the  Ancient  Topography  of  Jerusalem/*  etc.,  by  James  Fer- 
guson, F.B.A.S.    1847. 
*  Vol.  ii.,  p.  18.    April,  185«. 
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mythical  character.  Its  contradictions  were  needfiily  in  order  to 
keep  men  from  believing  its  straightforward  simplicity.  This, 
however,  is  a  kind  of  inspiration  not  generally  accepted,  even  by 
those  who  are  as  eager  as  the  German  to  detect  inconsistencies ; 
as  it  is  thought  more  scholarlike  and  more  scientific  to  make 
these  blots  reasons  for  lowering  the  vulgar  standard  of  inspiration, 
and  flinging  off  the  trammels  which  that  standard  had  fastened 
round  the  freedom  of  judgment,  and  by  which  it  had  stereotyped 
theology. 

To  oelieve  without  a  standard  of  belief,  to  think  without  a 
role  of  thought,  is  supposed  by  many  to  be  spiritual  freedom. 
Thus  at  least  wide  enough  room  is  left  either  for  sailing  or  for 
drifting,  as  the  case  may  oe ;  compass,  and  helm,  and  anchor, 
being  at  the  same  time  somewhat  superseded  by  superior  sea- 
manship, and  ability  to  calculate  on,  if  not  to  control,  the  ejements. 
The  men  are  no  doubt  brave,  the  sea  is  wide  and  deep,  its  sur- 
face at  present  looks  blue  and  winning;  but  are  its  farther 
shores  verdure  or  barrenness  f — ^at  its  bottom  are  there  pearls  or 
only  rocks  ? 

One  thing  that  suggests  itself  to  the  reader  of  these  Eastern 
travels,  as  he  turns  page  after  page,  is  the  marveUous  accuracy 
of  Scripture  in  small  things.  The  narrative  spreads  itself  over 
more  than  two  thousand  years, — or  at  least  the  narrators,  from 
Moses  to  John,  extend  along  this  line, — no  one  having  any  com- 
munication with  the  other.  Yet  in  their  minutest  details  there 
is  harmony.  As  to  men,  places,  names,  distances,  how  singular 
the  concurrence  !  Impostors  avoid  details.  He  who  compiled 
the  apocryphal  Book  of  Enoch  has  shown  some  sagacity  in 
keeping  to  general  statement.  He  names  places,  but  lie  never 
commits  himself  to  relative  position  or  distance.  The  Bible,  in 
almost  every  chapter,  commits  itself  to  both  of  these ;  nor  in 
any  one  known  instance  has  geographical  incorrectness,  or  even 
indistinctness,  been  detected.  Each  new  traveller  is  discovering 
fresh  examples  of  precision  and  accuracy,  not  merely  greater 
than  that  of  Jerome  and  Eusebius,  but  even  of  Josephus 
himself. 

It  neither  challenges  scrutiny  nor  evades  it.  It  lets  things 
take  their  course,  in  the  manifest  confidence  tliat  it  can  be  no 
loser  by  discoveries  in  science,  in  history,  or  in  topography.  It 
makes  no  haste.    It  can  afford  to  wait,  quietly  enduring  the  re- 

{roaches  flung  on  it,  and  the  suspicions  raised  as  to  its  integrity, 
t  waited  long  for  the  discovery  and  decipherment  of  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics  on  obelisk,  tomb,  and  temple.  They  came  at  last, 
and  it  found  itself  no  loser.  It  waited  longer  for  the  sculpture-s 
and  inscriptions  of  Nineveh.  They  came  at  last,  and  it  found  in 
them  a  vindication  and  a  testimony  which  have  given  courage 
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to  many  a  friend,  and  sobered,  if  not  silenced,  many  an  adver- 
sanr. 

It  waited  with  eqnal  eqnanimihr  for  the  resolts  of  topographi- 
cal discoveiy  in  those  lands  of  which  it  was  more  especially  the 
annalist.  This  was,  of  all  others,  the  thing  most  fitted  to  test, 
and  in  which  fiulure  would  certainly  involve  the  loss  of  charac- 
ter as  well  as  reverence.  In  this  balance  it  has  been  weighed 
— weighed  by  caviller  and  admirer — and  not  found  wanting. 
There  were  many  cities  or  places  for  which  it  did  not  need  to 
wait,  for  all  along  it  had  been  a  correct  topographqp.  Hebron, 
and  Bethlehem,  and  Samaria,  and  Nazareth,  and  xpany  other 
towns,  have  stood  out  from  the  earliest  age  as  witnesses  to  its 
correctness.  Above  all,  Jerusalem  I  No  amount  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal rubbish  has  been  sufficient  to  overlay  or  displace  the  main 
features  of  that  city  and  its  suburbs.  Along  its  western  side, 
spreading  out  to  the  south,  stretches  the  old  plain  or  valley  of 
Rephaim,  where  David  fought,  once  and  again,  the  hosts  of 
Philistia.  Here  the  Kedron,  beginning  beyond  die  north-wes- 
tern angle  of  the  wall,  sweeps  round  the  city  with  its  quiet  curve, 
deepening  as  it  bends,  and  widening  into  the  frnitfiil  hollow 
where  the  old  olives  still  mark  the  Garden  of  Gethscmane. 
There  rises,  to  the  east,  the  grey  ridge  of  Olivet,  with  its  scat- 
tered olives  here  and  there,  reminding  the  gazer  of  what  it  once 
was,  ere  Titus  swept  away  its  verdure,  stem  and  branch.  There, 
to  the  south-east,  where  the  extremity  of  the  Tjrropoeon  divides 
Sion  from  Ophel,  is  Siloam,  or,  as  it  is  now  modernized,  Silwan, 
— ^not  a  brooKy  as  Milton  calls  it,  nor  tL/otmtainy  as  other  poets 
have  named  it,  but  a  pool,  as  Nehemiah  and  the  evangelist  nave 
truly  designated  it, — a  pool  now  in  ruins  and  almost  empty,  but 
still  reminding  the  traveller  of  Old  and  New  Testament  verity. 
There  is  Sion,  too,  with  the  oblong  castle  which  now  represents 
the  Tower  of  David,  which,  in  alilikelihood,  has  sprung  out  of 
the  ruins  of  that  very  tower  which  took  the  name  of  Judah's 
king.  There  are  all  these  great  features  of  the  wondrous  dty, 
just  as  Scripture  has  drawn  them.  Time  and  the  spoiler  have 
swept  away  much,  but  they  have  failed  in  some  tilings ;  and  these 
have  been  left  as  witnesses  to  the  truthfrdness  of  the  old  sketches 
of  Jerusalem  given  us  a  himdred  times  over  in  the  Book  of  Truth. 

Not  a  few  of  the  sites  for  which  it  waited  long,  reiusing  to  alter 
its  measurements  according  to  ecclesiastical  caprice,  have  within 
these  twenty  years  come  to  light.  In  the  eastern  Kerak,  perched 
on  one  of  tne  stalwart  hills  that  frown  over  the  Bfihr  Lfit,  is  re- 
cognised now  ^^  Kir  of  Moab ;"  as  in  the  Galilean  Kerak,  whose 
rums  cover  the  mounds  at  the  south-western  angle  of  the  B&hr 
Tubariyeh,  is  found  the  Tarrichea  of  Josephus,  if  not  also  the 
Kakkath  of  Joshua.    For  fourteen  hundred  years  Shiloh — where 
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the  tabernacle  stood,  and  Samuel  ministered,  and  Eli  died — was 
fixed  on  the  hi^h  peak,  some  six  miles  west  of  Jerusalem,  named 
Nebi  Semwil,  m  contradiction  to  the  old  narratire.  A  traveller 
passing  northward  from  el-Bireh  to  N&blns,  turns  some  two  or 
three  miles  out  of  his  way  to  the  rlf^t,  and  there,  on  the  high 
slope  of  a  hill  which  commands  a  whole  network  of  valleys,  he 
finds  mounds  of  curious  ruins,  named  Seildn,  on  the  vexy  spot  to 
which  the  Divine  narrative  would  have  led  him.  Not  above  a 
few  miles  from  the  hills  of  Nazareth  in  one  direction,  and  no  far- 
ther from  Tabor  on  the  other,  stands  an  old  square  ruin,  com- 
manding the  whole  plain  of  Esdraelon.  The  Arabs  call  it  Zeiin ; 
and  in  it  we  see  the  ancient  Jezreel  of  Ahab.  A  little  farther 
north  lies  a  filthy  village,  fenced  round  with  pricklv  pears  instead 
of  walls:  its  name  is  Solam,  representing  beyond  doubt  the  an- 
cient Shunem  of  Elisha.  These  are  but  one  or  two  of  the  many 
places  which  have  of  late  vears  come  up  to  view,  and  the  resusci- 
tation of  which  has  so  strikingly  verified  the  Scripture  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  its  minutest  details. 

For  other  sites  it  still  waits.  A  few  years  will  bring  more 
numerous  confirmations.  It  waits  for  the  discoverv  of  Capers 
naum;  forDr  Robinson's  proof  as  to  Khan  Minyeh  is  defective  and 
inconclusive.  It  waits  for  the  discovery  of  Dan,  in  the  extreme 
north  ;  for  Dr  Wilson's  ingenious  conjecture  as  to  the  identity  of 
Tell-el-Kadi  and  Dan,  from  the  common  signification  of  their 
names  (judge),  is  after  all  doubtful,  though  a(K)pted  bv  all  subse* 

Suent  trav^ers.  It  waits  for  the  resuscitation  of  Zelzah,  in  the 
orders  of  Benjamin ;  for,  though  the  si^gestion  of  the  Scotch 
Deputation,  as  to  its  being  the  modem  Seit-jalah,  on  the  olive 
heights  above  Rachel's  tomo,  is  not  unlikely,  it  wants  corrobora- 
tion. It  waits  till,  somewhere  within  a  two  miles'  ran^  of  Jeru- 
salem, some  traveller  shall  light  on  Mizpah  of  Benjamin,  the  city 
of  the  assembled  tribes  in  the  days  of  tne  Judges ;  for  Mr  Stan- 
ley's idea,  that  it  is  the  Scopus  of  Josephus,  though  not  impro- 
bable, is  uncertain.  It  waits,  too,  for  the  discoveiy  of  Emmaus, 
so  well  known,  though  but  once  named  in  New  Testament  story ; 
for  most  assuredly  the  Nicopolis  of  the  Romans  is  not  the  Emmaus 
of  the  Evangelist  and  of  Jxxsephus.  That  the  Roman  Nicopolis  is 
now  the  Arao  AmwSs,  and  that  Amwds  represents  some  ancient 
Emmaus, — ^these  points  are  cl^r  enough.  But  Emmaus — mean- 
ing, as  it  probablv  does,  hot  baths — was  a  name  known  in  the 
north  as  well  as  the  south  of  Palestine.  The  Emmaus  of  Luke 
was  a  village  some  seven  miles  and  a  half  fix>m  Jerusalem, — a 
distance  which  men  might  quietly  walk  to  and  fro  in  a  dav, — 
not  a  city  twenty  miles  off,  a  distance  which  men,  going  ana  re- 
turning, could  not  possibly  accomplish  so  as  to  be  present  in  the 
evening  in  Jerusalem* 
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We  still  wait  for  the  discovery  of  Emmaos,  sixty  stadia  from 
Jerusalem.  It  will  come  in  good  time ;  not  by  the  alteration  of 
the  text  either  of  Luke  or  Josepfans,  but  by  some  traveller,  who 
has  no  theory  to  support,  lightmg  on  some  old  ruin,  which  his 
fellah-guide  tells  him  is  called  Amwas,  like  two  or  three  other 
places, — some  far  off,  and  some  near.  But  for  such  a  discovery 
the  Bible  does  not  need  to  make  haste,  nor  do  its  readers  need 
to  be  impatient.    It  will  come  in  good  time. 

It  is  not  without  reason  that  one  would  contend  for  the  accu- 
racy of  Scripture,  even  in  its  words.    Accurate  precision  forms 
the    very  perfection   of  Euclid's   "Elements"   and  Newton's 
"  Principia;"  nor  is  it  any  disparagement  of  these  to  pronounce 
them  stereotyped  and  unalteraole.     A  modem  German,  indeed, 
has  said  that  ^  everything  noble  loses  its  aroma  as  soon  as  men 
restrict  it  to  an  unchangeable  form ;"  yet  no  one  supposes  that 
Euclid  or  Newton  have  lost  their  nobility  because  tney  are  un- 
chanjgeable  in  their  form  and  truth.    It  is  the  glory  of  science, 
that  each  proposition  in  these  works  is  as  true  to-day  as  it  was 
when  first  demonstrated  by  its  author.     Truth  never  changes. 
It  advances,  it  expands,  it  multiplies ;  but  it  does  not  chanse. 
It  may  be  added  to,  but  it  cannot  be  taken  from.     In  acqmr- 
ing  new  territory,  it  does  not  surrender  the  old.     Its  annexa- 
tions   are    all  genuine  additions.     No  mathematics,   however 
advanced,  gives  up  old  territory ;  so  no  thcolosy,  however  "  ad- 
vanced," can  renounce  the  dogmatical  acquisitions  of  the  past^ 
unless  on  the  ground  that  they  are  false.     To  call  them  obsolete, 
is  childish ;  to  say  they  are  not  suited  to  the  age,  is  a  con- 
demnation of  the  age  more  than  of  them.    Mathematics  cannot 
advance  save  by  a  perpetual  recurrence  to  first  principles ;  and 
it  is  only  thus  that  theology  can  advance.     Nor  can  anything 
be  more  suspicious  than  this  disposition  to  make  progress  by 
leaving  old  truth  behind.     No  one  feels  himself  shackled  by 
his  fuU  belief  in  the  "Principia."     His  adherence  to  these  is  no 
hindrance  to  progress :  much  the  reverse.    Nor  does  our  adher- 
ence to  the  accurate  and  unchangeable  forms  of  thought  and 
theology,  given  us  in  Scripture,  prevent  our  making  constant 
additions  to  our  knowledge.    Love  does  not  grow  by  giving  up 
the  past;  nor  does  faith;  nor  does  knowledge;  nor  does  theology. 
Not  willingly  would  any  one  admit  the  inaccuracy  of  a  fa- 
vourite author :  not  without  a  sigh  could  he  bring  himself  to 
believe  that  the  words  of  "  Paradise  Lost"  were  not  Milton's 
words.     So,  not  willingly  can  any  one  concede  the  inaccuracy 
of  Scripture  :  not  without  a  sigh  can  any  one  bring  himself  to 
believe  that  its  words  are  not  the  words  of  God.    If  the  Atheist 
be  really  sincere,  it  must  have  been  with  a  sorrowful  heart  that 
he  relinquished  the  idea  of  the  existence  of  an  infinitely  perfect 
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and  blessed  Being;  and  it  must  have  been  with  no  ordinary 
feelings  of  terror  mat  he  discovered  that  the  world's  great  arch 
was  without  a  keystone.  And  if  the  deniers  of  verbal  accuracy 
to  Scripture  be  thoroughly  sincere,  it  must  have  been  with  no 
common  bitterness  of  soul  that  they  discovered  that  the  Bible 
was  inaccurate,  and  that  its  words  were  not  the  words  of  God. 
What  struggles  it  must  have  cost  them  to  believe  this  I  With 
what  reluctance  they  must  have  come  to  this  sad  conclusion  I 
With  what  fear  must  they  enter  on  all  speculation,  knowing 
that  they  are  thus  shut  out  from  the  great  source  of  certainty  I 
And  with  what  tenderness  should  they  bear  with  the  scruples  of 
those  who  are  still  clinging  to  the  words  of  Scripture,  and  resting 
themselves  on  the  belief,  that  God  has  spoken,  that  God  has 
written,  not  thoughts  merely,  but  words — ^unerring  words — 
which  they  find  to  be  no  chain,  no  trammel,  but  a  lamp  unto 
their  feet,  and  a  light  unto  their  path  I 

The  most  original  thinker  is  not  the  man  who  speculates  or 
dreams ;  but  the  man  who  studies  the  processes  of  nature,  outer 
and  inner, — and  on  these  grafts  his  thoughts,  and  out  of  these 
originates  his  propositions,  or  axioms,  or  deductions.  For  all 
these  processes  are  the  visible  expression  of  thoughts  far  higher 
and  wider  than  those  of  man.  So  the  most  original  and  most 
advanced  theologian  is  not  the  man  who  flings  abroad  new 
opinions  gaily  clothed ;  but  the  man  who  studies  every  word  of 
Scripture,  and  every  fiict  contained  in  these.  For  these  words 
and  facts  are  of  all  others  the  most  pregnant  and  fruitful ;  seeing 
they  are  the  embodiments  of  divine,  and  therefore  infinitely 
profound  thought ; — thought  which,  if  careftdly  deposited  anU 
nonestly  cherisned,  will  prove  the  parent  of  an  endless  oiFspring, 
— true,  original,  and  progressive,  though  not  of  course,  like  itselll 
perfect  and  divine. 
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528— an  oasis,  529— Feirin,  530— Serbal 
and  Sinai,  531,  532— rock  writings,  533 
—Desert  of  Sinai,  634-544~the  land  of 
promise,  545— traditions,  546 — ^the  Bible 
a  guide  book,  547 — topography  of  Jeru- 
salem, 549,  550 — accuracy  of  Scripture, 
551,  552-^verifications  of  Scripture,  553, 
554— originality  and  progression,  555. 

Atomic  hypothesis,  sketch  of,  457. 

Austria,  Prussia,  Russia,  in  1830-31,  285. 

Bacon,  Whately's,  1 — ^Whately  as  an  au- 
thor, 1,  2 — Bacon's  essay  on  Unity  in 
Religion,  3 — scandals  of  heresies  and 
schisms,  5— Whately's  note  on  differ- 
ences in  religion ;  Sir  George  Lewis  on 
the  influence  of  authority  in  matters  of 
opinion,  6,  7 — attributes  of  the  Deity,  8 
— sects,  8,  9 — ^Bacon's  essay  on  Envy,  9 
— the  evil  eye,  10,  11— essay  on  Good- 
ness, 12— evils  of  misdirected  benevo- 
lence, 13— Christian  benevolence,  15-^ 
comparison  of  ^'outh  with  old  age,  l€-~ 
Bacon  and  Aristotle,  17,  18 — ^followers 
and  friends,  19 — prosperity  and  adver- 
sity, 20 — Bacon's  ingratitude,  21 — ^warn- 
ings from  Bacon's  life,  22. 

B^ranger,  politician  and  poet,  498— early 
years,  499 — grand-papa  Champi,  500— 
the  P^ronne  patriotic  institute,  601 — 
fortimes  of  B<$^rang0r,  502 — poetical 
debuts,  503 — his  Bcentiousness  con- 
demned, 505— French  liberalism,  507— 
Bdranger  tried  for  offences  against  the 
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State,  508~hi8  deism,  509— observations 
re^urding  his  biographj,  510— adyice  to 
poets,  511 — compared  idth  Bobert 
l^nms,  512. 

Bernard's  poems,  211. 

Bonneville  on  the  French  criminal  laws, 
46,  47. 

Brown,  Dr — tee  Scottish  metaphysicians. 

Cannon,  Charles,  case  of,  187. 

Catholic  emancipation,  289. 

Chalmers,  Dr,  scheme  of  reconciliation  be- 
tween Genesis  and  Geology,  349. 

China,  interior,  75 — Medhnrst  becomes 
printer  to  the  Malacca  mission,  ordained 
m  1819,  76 — a  Chinese  gentleman,  77 — 
Chinese  mode  of  eating,  78 — the  ten 

I>rohibitions  of  Buddha,  78, 79 — Chinese 
egend,  80 — ^a  Chinese  guide,  81,  82 — 
way-side  inns,  88,  84 — sketch  from  na- 
ture, 85-^-Mlk  culture,  85,  86 — the  Wo<5- 
Yu6n  hills,  87 — geological  formation,  88 
attainments  of  missionaries,  89— occu- 
pations of  Mr  Fortune,  90 — falsehood 
and  idolatry,  91,  92 — May  morning  in 
China,  93 — interior  of  a  Chinese  temple, 
94 — ^market  dainties,  95 — customs  in  re- 
gard to  the  dead^  96-— Chinese  burying- 
places,  97 — Chinese  medical  treatment, 
98 — medical  missions,  99 — fashion  of 
little  feet,  100,  101 — a  glimpse  at  Hoo- 
chow-foo,  102,  103— our  present  dispute 
with  China,  104,  105. 

Commons,  House  of,  292. 

Care  and  treatment  of  lunatics— see  Scot- 
tish Lunacy  Commission. 

Dalton,  John,  Memoirs  of,  465 — ^his  bio- 
graphers, 466— education  and  early  life, 
467 — studies  mathematics,  468 — assist- 
ant-teacher in  a  boarding-school;  de- 
Hrers  a  course  of  lectures,  469 — school 
discipline;  progress  in  scientific  pur- 
suits ;  experiments  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  the  weight  lost  by  insen- 
sible perspiration,  470 — contributes  to 
the  '*  Gentlemen's  and  Ladies'  Diaxj;" 
mathematical  queries,  471 — acquaint- 
ance with  Mr  Gough,  472 — ^Mr  (rough's 
scientific  controversies,  473 — ^Dalton's 
meteorological  observations  and  essays, 
474— elected  a  member  of  the  Literaiy 
and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manches- 
ter, 476  —  his  colour-blindness,  and 
theoxy  of  it,  477 — ^philosophical  experi- 
ments and  observations,  478— essays  on 
mixed  gases,  and  steam,  479  —  social 
habits  and  mode  of  study,  480— lectures 
at  the  Royal  Institution,  London,  481 — 
lectures  in  Edinburgh,  482 — lectures  in 
London ;  publishes  a  yolume  of  his  new 
system  of  chemical  philosophy,  483— 


elected  corresponding  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  Institute 
of  Fnmce  in  1816 ;  and  in  1822  fellow 
of  the  Eo^al  Society  of  London,  484 ; 
visits  Pans,  484-486  —  continues  his 
professional  labours,  487 — ^honours  con- 
ferred on  Dalton  by  learned  societies, 
488,  489  — Oxford  University  confers 
the  degree  of  D.C JL. ;  receives  a  go- 
yemment  pension,  490 — ^the  University 
of  Edinburgh  confers  the  degree  of 
LLJ). ;  presented  at  court  to  King 
William  IV.,  491— attends  the  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  in  Dublin  in 
1835 ;  at  Bristol  in  1836 ;  failing  health, 
492 — ^British  Association  at  Manchester, 
493, 494 — death ;  funeral ;  bequests,  495 
— sketch  of  the  atomic  h3rpothesis,  497. 
Divorce  Bill,  clauses  in  the,  164,  166,  167. 

English  metrical  critics,  127, 128— faults 
of  critics,  129 — Hegel  on  music  and 
metre,  180 — effect  of  metre,  131 — melody 
and  metre,  132,  133— variety  of  mean- 
ings attached  to  the  word  accent,  134 — 
mistake  about  accent,  135 — uses  of  the 
accent,  136 — relation  of  music  to  lan- 
guage, 137, 138— Greek  and  Latin  verse, 
139 — source  of  confusion  in  modem 
writings  on  metre,  140— catalexis,  141 
— the  Cesura,  142, 143 — ^music  in  com- 
mon time,  144 — Shakspeare's  music, 
145— Southey's  irregular  verse,  146 — 
alliteration,  147  ~  1 50  —  Anglo  -  Saxon 
verse,  151, 152— rhyme,  153, 154— rhythm 
royal,  155, 156— old  ballad  metre,  157— 
blank  verse,  158,  159— labour  of  true 
poets,  160,  161. 

English  poetry,  division  of,  into  three 
classes,  147-159. 

Europe,  future  of,  287. 

Ferrier's  Professor,  system  of  philosophy, 
notice  of,  433,  n. 

Fortune,  Robert,  three  years'-  wandering 
in  China,  88. 

French  Revolution,  international  effects 
of  the,  301. 

French  Treatment  of  Criminals ;  reports 
of  inspector ;  detection  and  uncertainty 
of  punishment,  45 — universal  system  of 
prison  discipline,  46— prisoners  put  to 
self-supporting  labour;  reparation  by 
the  accused,  47 — legal  costs  of  the  pro- 
secution, 48 — right  of  pardon;  oraon- 
nance  of  Louis  XVUI.,  49 — conditions 
for  recommendations  to  mercy;  treat- 
ment of  good  conduct  prisoners ;  delay 
between  sentence  and  punishment ;  jurv  s 
recommendation  to  mercy ;  scheme  for 
preparatory  liberation,  50 — in  operation 
since  1832,  51— saving  to  State;  good 
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conduct  guarantee;  commutation  of 
capital  punishment,  52 — feuille  de  route ; 
police  surveillances ;  reformed  criminals 
may  buy  off  surveillance,  53 — ^restoration 
of  criminals  to  civil  rights,  54  —distinc- 
tion to  be  made  between  the  reformed 
and  the  incorrigible  criminal,  55 — evil 
effects  of  publicity  in  matters  of  crime ; 
distinction  between  monomaniacal  and 
criminal  offences,  56 — ^modes  of  citing 
before  magistrates,  57 — length  of  im- 
prisonment before  trial ;  contrast  be- 
tween lock-up  and  jails,  58— monographs 
of  criminals,  59 — ages  and  sex  of  crimi- 
nals; professions,  60 — districts;  increase 
of  crime,  61 — classification  of  criminals, 
62 — prisons  and  places  of  punishment, 
63— modes  of  punishment ;  inutility  as 
a  means  of  preventing  crime ;  the  bagnes, 
64— life  at  the  bagnes,  67 — misery  of  the 
for<;at,  68— experiments  in  transporta- 
tion, 69 — failure  of  the  penal  colonv  of 
Guiana;  capital  crimes,  71 — employ- 
ment for  criminals ;  reformatory  agents, 
72 — scale  of  punishments,  73. 

Genesis  and  Science,  325,  326 — ^limited 
observations  of  physical  science,  327, 
328 — necessity  of  caution  in  forming 
schemes  of  harmony,  32d— question  of 
miraculous  interference,  380-332 — pro- 
bable presence  of  miraculous  inter- 
ference, 333 — how  the  student  ought  to 
enter  on  the  investigation  of  the  physi- 
cal sciences,  334 — attitude  of  the  Chris- 
tian anologist,  335 — controversy  between 
th^  Neptunists  and  Flatonists,  336— 
conflicting  theories  of  Werner,  Hutton, 
and  Fuchs,  337— ethnological  discus- 
sions, 338 — genesis  of  the  earth  and  of 
man,  339,  340— death  before  Adam's  sin, 
341 — geological  facts  stated  by  Mr  Huch 
Miller ;  Mr  Macdonald's  views  on  death, 
342 — objections  by  archseologists,  343 — 
philological  observations,  344 — revival 
of  the  theory  of  spontaneous  generation, 
345 — ^the  literature  of  geology,  347,  348 
— Dr  Chalmers*  scheme  of  reconcilia- 
tion, 349— Mr  Hugh  Miller's  views  of  Br 
Chalmers*  scheme,  350 — the  Testimony 
of  the  Rocks,  351-353  —alleged  demands 
for  a  new  scheme,  354-356 — geological 
objections  to  the  age  theory,  357,  358 — 
Palscontological  historv  of  plants,  359 
— creation  and  the  fall,  861 — Caniinal 
Wiseman's  lectures,  362 — ^geology  and 
genesis,  362-364 — tactics  of  scepticism, 
365. 

Gough,  Mr  J.,  the  blind  philosopher,  472. 

Grey,  Lord,  Sir  A.  Alison's  mistake  re- 
garding, 298. 

Guiana,  French,  penal  settlement  of,  69. 


Hamilton,  Sir  William— sm  Scottish  Meta- 
physicians. 

Hegel  on  music  and  metre,  ISO. 

Hil^  Messrq,  criminal  jurisprudence^  47,  a. 
— causes  of  crime,  59^11.;  61  a. 

Histories — aee  Sir  A.  Alison. 

Hoo-chow-foo,  description  of,  102v 

Hunkiar  Skelessi,  treaty  of,  310. 

India,  the  crisis  in,  254— predicUons  o€ 
Metcalfe,  255,  256 — ^instability  of  our 
Indian  empire,  257,  258 — phenomenon 
of  our  Indian  empire,  259 — revolt  of  the 
Sepoys,  260 — ^who  is  to  blame?  261 — 
difficulties  of  the  Indian  government, 
263— evils  of  precipitate  reform,  264 — 
religious  apprehensions,  265,  266 — ^mis- 
sionary efforts,  267 — cause  of  the  ont- 
break,  268 — the  old  Indian  officer,  269 
social  changes,  270 — degradation  of  the 
miiitarv  service,  271 — extension  of  pub- 
lic works,  272 — employment  of  military 
officers  in  civil  service,  273 — future  pm- 
spects,  275. 

Insane,  education  of  the,  116. 

Inspiration,  21 5 — doctrine  of  the  church  in 
regard  to  inspired  Scriptures,  2 1 7 — ^mode 
of  revelation  and  inspiration  inexplicable, 
218,  219— defective  theories  of  revela- 
tion, 220,  221 — question  between  assert- 
ors  and  deniers  of  a  revelation,  222-224 
revelation  not  to  be  restricted  to  un- 
known truths,  225 — ^revelation  as  liable 
to  objection  as  inspiration,  226^  227 — 
inspiration  necessary  to  the  sacred 
writers, — 228,  229 — ^inspiration  implies 
infallible  truth  and  absolute  authority, 
230,  231 — recent  theology  of  Germany, 
232 — Coleridge's  views  as  to  inspiration, 
333 — Mr  Morell's  views,234— views  of  Mr 
Maurice  and  his  disciples,  235— the  Spirit 
of  God  in  his  supernatural  and  ordinary 
influences,  237,  238 — the  same  Spirit  in 
inspiration  and  in  grace,  239, 240 — super- 
natural inspiration  not  the  illumination 
of  the  Spirit,  241,  242 — opposite  influ- 
ences of  the  different  theories  of  inspir- 
ation, 243, 244 — evidence  proper  to  prove, 
245 — internal  evidence  not  proper  proof 
of,  246 — testimony  of  inspired  men  pro- 
per evidence  of,  247-249 — argument  for 
inspiration,  250, 251 — ^the  fact  of  inspira- 
tion a  question  of  historical  evidence,  253. 

Jeffrey's,  Lord,  opinion  of  Sir  W.  Hamil- 
ton, 426. 

Latin  Hymns,  200-214. 

Lewis's,  Sir  George,  essay  on  the  influence 

of  authority  in  matters  of  opinion,  6. 
Lunacv — see  Scottish  Lunacy  Commission. 
Luttrell's  Diat}',  Prior,  366 —right  of  dis- 
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tant  ages  to  be  calkd  modern,  867 — 
effect  of  the  reyolntion  of  1669  on  bo- 
ctetj,  d68~de8traction   of  the    social 
barriers  effected  hy  literature,  368,  369 
— claims  of  literary  men  to  State  em- 
ployment, 370 — ^authors  elevated  into 
statesmen,  371— -causes  of  Prior*s  ad- 
vancement, 371,  373 — ^his  love  of  plea- 
sure, and  taste  for  business,  873 — Prior 
as  a  diplomatist,   374 — indifference  of 
capacity — school-days,  •  375,    376 — pa- 
trons of  Prior,  Horace  and  Lord  Dorset, 
377,  878 — at  Cambridge — ^a  London  wit 
— town  and  countiy  monse,  379 — origin 
of  the  Kit-Cat  club,  380— Prior's  dis- 
content at  the  neglect  of  the  Court,  381 
— commencement  of  his  political  career, 
382 — ^is  not  a  profound  aiplomatist,  383 
— assists  at  the  peace  of  Rjswic,  in  1697, 
384 — gazetted  chief  secretary  to  Lreland, 
but  recalled  to  proceed  to  Paris  with 
the  Earl  of  Portland,  384— rumours  of 
marriage ;  Mrs  Singer ;  a  Court  poet, 
385— defection  from  the  whigs,  386 — 
its  cause,  387,  888 — longings  for  official 
employment ;  fears  of  poverty,  389 — 
enrolled  a  contributor  to  the  ^*  Exami- 
ner," 390 — the  age  of  epigrams :  Prior 
returns  to  diplomacy,  391,  393— condi- 
tions of  perfection  in  letter-writing,  393 
— Prior  perplexed  by  want  of  equipages, 
894,  396— fall  of  the  tones— Prior  re- 
turns to  England  ;  is  put  under  surveil- 
lance, 397 — from  which  he  is  discharged 
after  two  years,  398 — subscription  ^- 
tion  of  poems — **  Solomon,"  399— close 
of  life,  400. 


Macaulay,  Mr,  Sir  A.  Alison's  criticism 
of,  393. 

Maconochie's,  Captain,  prison  discipline, 
63,  n. 

Macqueen's,  Mr,  Treatise  on  Appellate  Ju- 
lisdictioiL,  171. 

M'Neill,  Sir  John,  evidence  in  regard  to 
insane,  108. 

Malcolm's,  Sir  John,  letter  to  Dr  Marsh- 
man,  267, 

Medhurst,  W.  H.,  sketch  of,  75. 

Metcalfe's  predictions  regarding  India, 
255-259. 

Miller,  Mr  Hugh,  geological  facts  by,  342 
— on  the  age  of  the  earth,  350. 

Marriage  and  Divorce  Bill,  162 — state  of 
existmg  law,  163 — wife  might  present 
petition  praying  for  divorce,  164— case 
of  the  poor  woman,  165— woman's  earn- 
ings and  property  protected,  166,  167 — 
actions  for  crim.  con.  to  cease,  168 — 
abolition  of  action  for  damages,  169 — 
provisions  of  the  Lord  Chancellor's  bill, 
170 — the  Johnsonian    doctrine,   171 — 


clause  xxii.  of  Lord  Chancellor's  bill,  172 
*— marital  responsibilities,  173,174— de- 
sertion by  the  husband,  175-177 — the 
marriage  of  adulterers,  1 78-1 80—  sin  and 
sorrow,  181 — crimes  which  ought  to  be 
legally  treated  as  grounds  of  divorce, 
182— insanity  as  a  ground  of  divorce, 
184,  185— intent  of  the  bill,  186— griev- 
ance of  bad  wives,  187, 188 — divorce  for 
the  poor,  189— attempt  to  exempt  the 
clergy  from  marrying  adulterers,  190 — 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  legislation,  191- 
198. 

Peasantry  of  Scotland,  houses  of,  112, 113. 
Political  retrogression,  283. 
Prior — »et  Luttreirs  Diary. 
Population,  alleged  decline  of  the,  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  281. 

Rocks,  Testimony  of  the,  contents  of,  353. 

Scottish  Lunacy  Commission,  106 — annual 
reports  of  Board  of  Supervision,  108 — 
treatment  of  the  insane  in  England,  109 
— spirit  and  tendency  of  report  of  Scotch 
Lunacy    Commission,    110 — Montrose 
asylum.  111  — causes  of  insanity,   1 1 2 — 
necessity  of  names  for  asylums,  113 — 
private  boarding-houses  fdr  insane  ought 
to  be  abolished,  1 14 — requisites  for  pau- 
per asylums,  115— education  of  the  in- 
sane, 116 — insufficient  accommodation 
in  chartered  asylums,  117 — homes  for 
upper  class  patients ;  classification  of 
insane,  118— irregularity  in  book-keep- 
ing in  private  asylums,  119 — overwork 
of  medical  superintendant,  120 — officers 
superannuation  pension,  121 — dissatis- 
faction with  the  proposed  lunacy  bill  of 
1848 ;    general  good   management    of 
public  asylums  in  Scotland,  122 — new 
board  not  required,  123 — insane  to  be 
subject  to  medical  examination  ;  ambi- 
guity in  license,  124 — evidence  of  Dr 
Brodie,  125 — chartered  asylums  ought 
not  to  be  subjected  to  government  in- 
spection, 126. 

Scottish  Metaphysicians ;  early  years  of 
Brown,  402  —  student  Ufe ;  reviews, 
Darwin's  "Zoonomia,"  403— contributes 
to  the  "  Edinburgh  Review  ;"  publishes 
two  volumes  of  poetry  in  1803  ;  writes 
an  "  Essay  on  Cause  and  Effect,  404 — 
lectures  for  Dngald  Stewart;  chosen 
Stewart's  colleague  in  1810, 405—  Brown 
as  a  lecturer,  406— prepares  a  text-book 
for  his  students ;  declining  health  and 
death,  407 — popularity  of  his  published 
lectures,  408  —  systems  influencing 
Brown,  408,  409  —  excellencies  of 
Brown's  philosophy,  410— his  deficien- 
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cicfl  ftnd  cnon,  41 
betwtok  Brown  and  Hamilton,  414-416 
— oppodtioa  to  H^mOtoq,  417^jbuth 
and  parenti^t  of  panfUo^  >tMnt 
life;  appoifften  Profeasd^  or  Uniwaal 
Historf  in  the  Univenit j  of  Edinburgh ; 
writef  rarioiu  papers ;  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  logic  in  1836,  418— Hamilton 
as  a  lecturer,  419 — ^philoaophen  influ- 
encing Hamilton,  430^  42 l—nifl  intellec- 
tual featnres,  423— «nperior  ait^nmeats 
as  a  scholar,  423,  424— exoftllenctes  of 
his    philosophy,    425 — Lord   Jefirey^s 
opinion  of  Hamilton,  426— defects  of  his 
philosophj,  427-431— erils  arising  from 
transcendental  speculation,  432-434. 
Slavery  and  the  Slave  States,  48S— the  An- 
glo-^zon  race,  435, 436— ^reat  Britain 
and  America,  437-^439 — ^progress  of  sla- 
venr  in  the  United  States,  440 — distri- 
bation  of  American  population,  441 — 
gradations  of  the  slave  race,  442 — ele- 
Tation  of  the  free  black,  443 — ^legal  con- 
dition of  the  slave,  444 — their  social 
condition,  445, 446— nnmerical  strength 
of  the  planters,  447 — political  influence 
of  planters ;  the  geographical  question, 
448— the  progress  of  freedom^  448,  449 
—extension  of  the  Union,  450-— the  na- 
tural termination  of  slav^,  451 — Mr 
Stirling's  letters,  452 — ^Mr  dhamberi  on 
American  slavery  and  colour,  453,  454 
— ^American  prospects,  455— Mr  Cham- 
bers' conclusion;  Mr  Stirling's  conclu- 
sion, 456— causes  of  emancipation,  457 
—contrast  between  free  and  aUre  states, 
456 — eflects  of  abolition  of  slaveir  in  the 
West  Indies,  459 — commercial  innuence, 
459 — opinion  of  the  American  corres- 
pondent of  the  *^ Times;"  public  opinion 
of  Europe,  460 — ^moxnl  aversion  of  the  I 


to  the  dave  sjsteny  461 
of  the  dftTe, 


fi^  eMi  and 
_  of  Uie  martyxa,  195— 
power  of  Chriatian  pasimodv, 
196— hjmnaof  Ephxaim  Syns,  197-199 
— ^Latin  hymns,  200,  101 — prosodj-  oi^ 
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hjnan  b^i  Aqg^Mine,  210— poem  by  Ber- 
nard, 21f--sr^enee8,  212— IXss  Irm  of 
Celo,  213. 
Spain,  Sir  A.  Alison's  remarks  upon  the 
succession  to  the  crown  of,  316. 

Thackery,  Mr,  extracts  from,  180, 181. 
Tissot's  opinion  of  Watt's  Logic,  42  a. 
Trench,  Mr,  sacred  Latin  poetiy,  201, 803. 
Tnrretine,  supposed  vievrs  of,  360. 

Unity  in  reHgkm,  3. 

War,  Chinese,  104. 

Watts,  Isaac,  23— eariy  piety,  24— the  dis- 
senting academy,  25 — ^bom  a  poet,  26 — 
a  poetTi  nurture,  27,  28 — first  hymn,  i9 
— publishes  his  poems  and  hymns,  30 — 
characteristics,  31,  32 — songs  in  the 
night,  33,  34— the  father  of  English 
hynmology,  35 — specimens,  36,  37 — 
songs  for  children,  38— call  to  the  mi- 
nisterial office ;  state  of  health ;  guest  of 
Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Abnej,  39 — im- 
provement of  Christian  literature,  40 — 
colleagne  in  the  minist 


literature  to  the  Gospel,  41 — forte  was 
explanation,  42 — lesson  of  his  life,  43. 

Whately— see  Bacon. 

West  Indies,  effects  of  abolition  of  slavezy 
in  the,  459, 
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